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Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  November  15, 1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  anuual  report: 

The  work  of  this  Bureau  during  the  year  has  been  of  extreme  interest. 
However  clearly  its  duties  were  defined  in  the  minds  of  the  eminent 
educators  and  statesmen  who  cooperated  in  its  establishment,  there 
were  many  teachers,  and  even  school-ofiicers,  as  well  as  citizens  of  the 
conntry,  who  waited  to  see  an  illustration  of  its  work  before  giving  it 
their  approval,  or  making  use  of  its  facilities.  The  increased  interest 
in  the  office,  in  the  past  year's  experience,  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  who  have  come  to  understand  the  place  which 
the  Bureau  of  Education  seeks  to  occupy  among  the  educational  forces 
of  the  country  5  and  to  understand  how  it  can  and  should  do  just  what 
can  be  done  nowhere  else,  and  this,  too,  without  interfering  with,  but 
greatly  aiding,  the  other  efficient  educational  forces. 

Rigorously  limiting  all  that  it  undertakes  to  do  by  the  law  under* 
which  it  is  established,  it  is  found  that,  according  aS  its  duties  are  faith- 
fully and   efficiently  administered,  they  touch  every  spring  in  the 
welfare  of  the  public,  every  interest  of  each  individual  in  the  nation.* 

The  inquiries  coming  here  this  year  are  specially  gratifying.  They 
give  greater  assurance  than  ever  that  the  thought  of  the  country  is 
turning  more  and  more  to  those  subjects  most  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  liberties  and  the  elevation  of  our  individual  and  national 
character. 

CHANGES  IN  NATIONAL  INQUIRIES. 

The  supremacy  of  nations  has  long  been  determined  by  their  power 
to  win  in  the  shock  of  battle.  All  efforts  to  ascertain  national  statistics 
were,  therefore,  formerly  determined  by  this  view.  They  counted  only 
the  material  of  war.  Our  fathers  even,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  censuses 
taken  by  the  Colonies,  only  report  (as  for  instance  in  the  Massachusetts 
census  of  17G5)  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  and  families,  number  and 
sex  of  white  persons,  negroes,  and  Indians,  distinguishing  in  the  case 

•  The  general  and  special  work  of  the  Office,  as  deJBned  in  the  law,  is :  Fxrat,  "  To 
collect  snch  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories : ''  Secondly,  ^'  To  diffuse  such  information  respect- 
ing the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school-systems,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shaU  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  efficient  school-systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  eauso  of  education. 
throoghoat  the  country/' 
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sixteen  years  ot  age. 

But  if  the  supremacy  of  nations  is  to  be  determined  by  any  other 
test,  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  statistics  must  be  turned  in  that  direction ; 
and  in  proportion  as  nations  have  advanced  in  civilization,  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  have  been  taking  into  the  account  of  their  strength 
those  facts  and  conditions  which  test  intellectual  power,  moral  power, 
commercial  and  industrial  power. 

Figures,  however  dry,  are  now  called  for  in  every  department  of 
inquiry  relating  to  the  material  indications  of  human  progress.  No 
statesman  can  exclude  them  from  his  consideration. 

In  1840  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time,  in  taking  the  census, 
recognized  facts  bearing  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  prog- 
ress toward  this  step  is  well  deserving  careful  study.  Going  back  to  the 
passage  of  that  colonial  law  in  New  England  which  required  the  select- 
men of  the  town  to  know  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  instruction  of  children, 
and  to  enforce  attention  to  them,  it  will  be  noted  how,  in  addition  to  the 
care  of  •the  town-officers  over  the  subject,  it  became  necessary  to  call  in 
the  cooperation  of  the  chief  authority  of  the  colony. 

As  the  Colonies  became  States,  and  States  multiplied,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  mere  passage  of  a  law  by  the  State,  provicjing  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  communities  could  act  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  proved  insufficient ;  that  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
State  to  take  some  observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  communities 
administered  the  law  5  in  other  words,  that  school  statistics  should  be 
gathered.  This  action,  increasing  and  extending  itself  from  1825,  re- 
ceived a  special  iminilse  from  the  revival  of  education  between  that  date 
and  1840,  when  it  culminated  in  demanding  that  the  nation  should  iu 
its  census  take  some  cognizance  of  these  facts,  so  primary  and  essential 
in  every  adequate  account  of  its  forces. 

But  however  much  could  be  made  out  of  the  census  in  this  particular, 
it  was  taken  only  once  in  ten  years ;  and  the  conviction  grew  on  the 
part  of  educators  that  more  frequent  observations,  and  a  summarj'^  of 
this  class  of  facts,  as  occurring  throughout  the  country,  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  duties  a3  educators,  and  the 
establishment  of  this  Bureau  naturally  followed. 

Few  things,  if  any,  in  the  census  arc  more  perplexing  to  its  Superin- 
tendent than  educational  statistics.  Indeed, nothing  can  describe  either 
the  confusion  in  which  these  statistics  were  found  when  the  work  of  their 
annual  generalization  was  undertaken  in  this  office,  or  the  perplexity 
connected  with  any  statement  of  them  which  should  be  useful  in  guid- 
ing the  educational  affairs  of  the  country. 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  take  up  this  report  for  the  purpose  of  stud}  ing 
its  statistics  that  we  have  endeavored  to  use  all  the  trustworthy  sources 
of  information  within  our  reach.  First,  we  have  drawn  upon  the  census; 
secondly,  we  have  masses  of  statistics  reported  directly  to  this  office  from 
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mstitntions  of  learning,  and  State  and  city  systems  oWnsttoCtidii.--^  :  •  /* 

any  one  undertakes  this  labor,  he  is  at  once  met  with  the  inquiries :  What 
shall  I  aim  to  ascertain  f  What  principles  of  subdivision  and  arrange- 
ment shall  I  adopt  to  secure  my  object  ?  Looking  over  the  entire  field, 
he  finds  apparently  little  to  aid  and  guide  him ;  he  observes  that  the  edu- 
cational statistics  yi  few  countries  are  satisfactory,  and  that,  with  all 
their  difterences,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  he  has  to  exercise 
the  most  careful  discrimination  in  adopting  methods  and  principles  for 
application  in  this  CQuntry.  He  reflects  that  if  the  statesman  takes  up 
the  figures  thus  presented,  he  will  inquire  chiefly  for  the  great  generali- 
zations of  the*  facts  in  regard  to  intelligence,  which  show  its  relation  to 
the  questions  in  political  economy,  which  establish  its  power  to  increase 
the  production  of  wealth — generalizations  which  show  how  culture  of 
mind  and  character  afifects  all  the  elements  of  progress  that  a  nation  can 
bring  jto  its  aid  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  advance- 
ment, whether  within  itself  or  thrown  in  its  path  by  nations  around. 
He  reflects,  too,  that  while  the  educator,  the  teacher,  or  school  oflicer, 
may  find  the  same  generalizations  of  great  value  in  enforcing  the  obli- 
gations of  the  community  to  education,  and  in  determiniug  the  amount 
which  each  shall  do  in  this  direction,  there  must  be  included  for  their 
purposes  all  thpse  details  which  go  to  determine  the  fitness  of  methods, 
the  construction  of  buildings,  the  choice  of  furniture,  the  sources  of  tax- 
ation, and  the  minutiae  of  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline. 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this  exam- 
nation  of  the  entire  relations  of  the  questions  of  education  to  the  public  • 
welfare  can  not  be  limited  to  those  classes  of  persons  who  are  chosen  to 
make  laws,  either  in  the  national.  State,  or  municipal  councils,  or  who 
are  selecteil  to  administer  the  laws  or  to  adjudicate  cases  under  them. 
These  questions  have  a  direct  interest  for  every  citizen,  whatever  his 
rank  or  position  or  occupation,  and  he  has  a  direct  responsibility  in  ref- 
erence to  their  solution.  Every  dollar  of  property  in  a  city  or  State,  or 
in  the  nation,  is  interested  in  the  burdens  to  be  imposed  upon  it  by 
way  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  pauperism,  for  the  punishment  of 
crime,  and  for  the  correction  of  the  manifold  evils  which  are  the  sources 
of  these  burdens.  Every  dollar  of  value,  therefore,  is  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  people,  as  the  great  and  almost  the  only  process  of 
prevention  in  the  power  of  civil  government  to  employ,  to  reduce  the 
expenses  resulting  from  crime  and  pauperism,  as  well  as  other  and 
numerous  evils,  which  are  avoided  or  diminished  by  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  intelligence  and  virtue  on  the  part  of  our  citizens.  It  should  be 
recognized  as  a  fact,  therefore,  that  every  citizen,  w^hether  as  an  owner 
of  property,  or  solely  on  account  of  his  rights  and  immunities  as  a 
citizen^  is  deeply  concerned  in  striking  the  balance  between  the  benefits 
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State,  in  the  nation. 

And  when  we  have  a  record  of  these  considerations,  which  should 
command  the  profoandest  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  patriot, 
we  are  dealing  with  the  same  principles  of  political  economy  which 
must  be  apprehended  by  the  humblest  citizen  as  the  guide  of  his  con- 
duct. 

Each  is  alike  interested  in  the  question  whether  the  nation  is  growing 
better  or  worse,  whether  property  is  increasing  or  diminishing,  whether 
life  is  shorter  or  longer,  and  whether  he  himselt  is  contributing  to  .the 
one  result  or  the  other.  And  when  this  circle  of  inquiries  ha«  been 
traversed,  should  it  be  found  that  all  questions  of  method  and  forms  of 
government,  of  expediency  in  political  economy,  and  all  solutions  of 
problems  of  civil  government,  come  together  and  are  determined  by 
the  methods  adopted  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  young,  and 
the  extent  and  faithfulness  of  their  application,  of  what  supreme  and 
primary  importance  will  the  universal  voice  of  mankind  pronounce  all 
inquiries  into  educational  statistics  ? 

Moreover,  as  the  American  citizen  contemplates  the  movements 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  recognizes  the  changes  that  are 
entering  into  the  conditions  which  determine  national  progress,  he  can- 
not fail  to  rejoice  in  seeing  the  greater  and  greater  extent  to  which  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  own  Government  are  having  weight  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  He  sees  all  the  oppressions  of  tyranny  and 
caste  yielding  to  the  alembic  of  enlightened  reason ;  he  sees  imperial, 
royal,  and  aristocratic  councils  stooping  to  consider  the  quality  of  men 
.  as  a  factor  in  the  problems  of  political  economy;  he  observes  in  all 
civilized  countries  mere  physical  force  going  down  before  brain-power 
and  moral  power ;  that  reason  and  truth  and  right  are  showing  their 
influence  in  proportion  as  light  is  shed  among  communities  and  nations; 
that  changes  in  science  and  intelligence  are  followed  by  corresponding 
changes,  even  in  the  appeal  to  arms.  The  warrior,  in  measuring  his 
foe,  the  merchant  in  trusting  his  correspondent,  the  mechanic  or  artist 
in  looking  at  his  competitor,  and  the  capitalist  in  considering  the  value 
of  the  laborer,  must  estimate  the  other's  intelligence  aud  training. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  tests  entirely  satisfactory;  those  of  read- 
ing, writing,  or  both,  only  having  so  far  been  generally  applied.  But 
all  facts  showing  the  opportunities  for  education,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  improved,  have  their  value;  and  for  the  United  States, 
year  by  year,  the  reports  of  this  office  are  reaching  more  nearly  to 
satisfactory  results.  Slowly,  according  to  the  inadequate  means  fur- 
nished us,  and  impeded  by  the  chaotic  condition  of  statistics  and 
reports  out  of  which  correct  conclusions  are  to  be  reached,  we  are  com- 
ing into  possession  of  that  knowledge  which  may  be  a  fair  test  of  our 
capacity  as  a  nation,  and  the  methods  by  which  our  excellence  and 
greatness  may  be  increased  and  the  welfare  of  our  people  promoted. 


FACTS   DERIVED   FROM   THE   LAST   CENSUS.  V 

By  the  courtesy  of  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ninth  Census,  and  his  assistants,  it  was  made  possible  to  include  in  the 
report  of  this  office  for  the  yeaf  1871  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  census 
of  1870  most  important  to  educators.  By  the  delay  of  the  present 
report  we  are  able  to  use  the  completed  results  of  that  census,  the 
elimination  of  the  educational  items  having  required  a  great  amount  of 
labor.  The  main  facts  thus  brought  out  in  relation  to  the  entire  coun- 
try will  be  found  in  ten  tables  among  the  accomi)anying  documents. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

From  the  census  we  ascertain  for  each  State  and  Territory  the  num- 
ber of  its  square  miles ;  its  population  5  their  nativity,  race,  sex,  and 
parentage ;  its  total  valuation  of  property  and  the  average  of  individual 
wealth ;  the  number  of  illiterates  between  certain  ages,  and  the  percent- 
age of  illiterates  to  the  population  of  corresponding  ages  5  the  number 
of  universities,  colleges,  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  science,  art, 
agriculture,  and  music ;  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
idiots;  schools  of  mining  and  of  technology;  private  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  public  schools  of  all  classes,  with  the  number  of  professors 
and  instructors,  and  the  amount  and  sources  of  income  for  each  class; 
the  libraries  and  number  of  volumes ;  the  number  of  periodicals  of  all 
classes,  illustrated,  political,  religious,  &c. ;  the  number  of  persons  pur- 
suing some  one  of  the  various  learned  professions;  the  number  of  pau- 
l)ers  and  the  number  of  criminals.  And  still  further,  to  aid  in  the  use 
of  the  materials  of  the  census,  a  summary  of  the  leading  items  bearing 
on  education  is  given  in  the  abstract  of  material  from  each  State,  hop- 
ing thus  to  add  something,  if  possible,  to  the  effect  of  its  educational 
lessons,  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  different  State  educational  officers 
to  work  out  for  their  own  use. 

In  Table  A,  from  the  census  of  1870,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  we 
have  the  area,  the  number,  uativity,  race,  and  sex  of  the  population,  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  The  following  are  the 
numbers  for  the  whole  country : 

Area  in  square  mUes 3,603,884 

Total  population. 33,558,371 

PopalatioQ  to  the  square  mile 10.70 

Nnmber  of  native  males 16,486,622 

Komber  of  native  females...^ 16,504,520 

Total  nnmber  of  native  inhabitauts 32,991, 142 

Kamber  of  foreign  males 3,000,943 

Number  of  foreign  females..: .* 2,560,286 

Total  number  of  foreign  inhabitants 5,567,22t) 

Number  of  white  males 17,029,0&8 

Number  of  white  females -.  16,560,289 

Total  number  of  white  inhabitants - 33,589,377 

Number  of  colored  (unmixed)  maled 2,115,380 

Number  of  colored  (unmixed)  females 2, 180,580 

Total  number  of  unmixed  colored  inhabitants 4, 295, 960 

Number  of  mulatto  males *  277,696 
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Number  of  mnlatto  females 306,153 

Total  number  of  mulatto  inhabitauts 584,049 

Number  of  Chinese  males 58,680 

Number  of  Chinese  females 4,574 

Total  number  of  Chinese  inhabitants..: 63,254 

Number  of  Indian  males* 12, 534 

Number  of  Indian  females* 13, 197 

Total  number  of  Indian  inhabitants* 25, 731 

Census  Table  B  (appendix)  includes  the  parentage  and  total 
wealth  of  the  population,  the  average  wealth  'per  capita,  and  the  special 
nativity  of  the  foreign-born  population.  The  following  numbers  were 
born — 

In  British  America 493,464 

In  England   and  Wales 625,457 

In  Scotland 140,835 

In  Ireland 1,855,827 

In  Great  Britain  and  principal  dependencies .    .3, 115,^83 

In  France 116,402 

In  the  German  Empuro 1,690^533 

In  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hunj^ary 74,534 

In  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark 241,685 

In  China  and  Japiin 63, 115 

In  all  other'foroign  countries 265,377 

Number  of  inhabitants  of  entirely  native  parentage 27, 666, 356 

Number  of  entirely  foreign  parentage "         9,734,845 

Number  of  half-native  x)arontage 1, 157, 170 

Total  wealth $30,068,518,507 

Average  wealth  per  capita $779.79 

For  the  facts  necessary  to  comparisons  between  States  and  sections, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  tables  themselves. 

Having  before  us  the  population  of  the  country,  with  the  race,  sex, 
nativity,  and  parentage,  with  the  square  miles  they  occupy  and  the 
wealth  that  they  possess,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  in  reference  to  the 
degree  of  their  intelligence.  By  computations  requiring  much  time  and 
care,  we  have  the  following  exhibit,  deserving  the  profoundest  consider- 
ation of  every  citizen  and  statesman : 

Total  population  in  1870, 10  years  old  and  over 28, 238, 945 

Illiterate  population,  10  years  old  and  over 5, 658, 144 

Male  population,  10  years  old  and  over 14,258,806 

Illiterate  males,  10  years  old  and  over 2,603,8:58 

Female  population,  10  years  old  and  over 13,970,079 

Illiterate  females,  10  years  old  and  over - 3, 054, 256 

Percentage  of  total  illiterates  to  total  population  of  same  age 20. 04 

Percentage  of  male  illiterates  to  male  popidation  of  same  age 18. 26 

Percentage  of  female  illiterates  to  female  population  of  same  age 21. 87 

Total  population  in  1870, 10-21  years  old 9,692,945 

*  Only  those  Indians  forming  part  of  the  constitutional  population  are  here  included. 
The  total  Indian  population  of  the  Union  is  reported  as  383,712. 
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Illiterate  population,  10-21  yeara  old 1,942,948 

Male  population,  10-21  years  old 4,815,H65 

Dliterate  males,  10-21  years. old 9t54,741 

Female  population,  10-21  years  old 4,877,080 

Illiterate  females,  10-21  years  old 958,207 

Percentage  of  illiterates,  10-21  years  old,  to  population  of  same  ago 20. 05 

Percentage  of  male  illiterates  to  male  population,  both  10-21  years  old ...  20. 45 

Percentage  of  female  illiterates  to  female  population,  both  10-21  years  old.  19. 65 

Total  male  adults,  1870 9,443,001 

Male  adult  iUiterates 1,619,147 

Total  female  adults 9,092,999 

Female  adult  illiterates 2,096,049 

Percentage  of  male  illiterate  adults  to  total  adults 17. 150 

Percentage  of  female  illiterate  adults  to  total  females 23.05 

We  have,  in  this  exhibit,  several  resnlts  most  significant  and  instruct- 
ive. Who  can  speak  boastingly  of  American  intelligence,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  over  17  per  cent,  of  the  adult  mules  of  the  country, 
who  are  essentially  all  voters,  are  illiterate,  and  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  adult  females  (over  23  per  cent.)  are  in  the  same  condition  f  But 
the  amount  of  intelligence  in  the  country,  as  tested  by  the  capacity  to 
read  and  write,  is  not  limited  to  these  adults.  The  census  gives  those 
who  can  not  write,  10  years  old  and  over ;  and  those  from  10  to  20 
certainly  should  not  be  excluded  in  an  effort  to  estimate  accurately 
the  intellectual  power  of  a  people.  Even  those  from  5  to  9,  inclusive, 
though  not  a  great  direct  power  in  this  particular,  yet,  as  being  able 
to  read,  may  be  a  medium  of  information  to  parents  and  other  adults 
around  them,  and  we  may,  therefore,  include  them  in  the  reckoning. 
The  census  does  not  give  those  under  10  who  can  not  write  or  can  not 
read;  but  we  may  make  an  estimate  on  the  basis  that  the  same  per- 
centage holds  good  as  in  the  case  of  those  over  10.  With  these  con- 
siderations for  our  guidance,  we  have,  from  the  figures,  the  following 
results: 

Total  population  of  all  ages 38,558,371 

Number  under  5  years  old 5,514,713 

Number  5  years  old  and  over ' 33, 043,  ()58 

Number  10  years  old  and  over 28,228,945 

Number  5-9  years  old,  inclusive 4,814,713 

Number  of  illiterates  10  years  old  and  over 5,658, 144 

Estimated  number,  (20  per  cent.,)  5-9  years  old,  iuclusivo,  illiterate 9()2, 942 

Estimated  number,  5  years  old  and  over,  illiterate 6,  G21, 086 

So  that  the  number  5  years  old  and  over,  not  illiterate,  is 26, 422, 572 

Per  cent,  of  iUiterates  5  years  old  and  over  te  population  of  the  same  ages  20. 04 

Per  cent,  of  non-lUiterates  5  years  old  and  over  to  population  of  same  ages  79. 96 

Per  cent,  of  illiterates  5  years  old  and  over  to  population  of  all  ages 17. 17 

Per  cetkt.  of  non-ilUterates  5  years  old  and  over  to  population  of  oH  ages. .  68. 53 

Per  cent,  of  population  under  5  years  to  population  of  all  ages 14. 30 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  38,558,371  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  of  all  ages,  12,135,799,  or  81.47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  must  be  excluded  from  any  estimate  which  would  ascer- 
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taiu  the  number  who  are  able,  tbrongb  reading  and  writing,  to  exchange 
infornration  with  others  for  the  gaidance  of  their  conduct.  How  many  of 
the  remitiuing  68.53  per  cent,  of  onr  entire  population  who  can  read  and 
write  have  any  instruction  iii  reckoning,  or  know  anything  of  the  gram- 
mar of  our  language,  or  the  Liatory  or  geography  of  our  country,  or  how 
many  have  completed  the  course  in  our  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
how  many  have  received  a  collegiate  or  professional  education,  we  can 
not  tell  a8  yet.* 

The  relation  of  ignorance  to  poverty,  or  of  intelligence  to  wealth,  is  so 
impressively  set  forth  by  two  colored  maps  published  in  the  census, 
that  I  have1)btained  permission  from  General  Walker  to  include  them 
in  the  appendix  of  this  report,  for  the  benefit  of  the  educators  of  the 
country. 

TABLE  I  TEOM  THE  CENSUS. 

Tlie  total  number  of  persons  in  the  TTnited  States  pursuing  Tarions 

*  J.  C.  Welling,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Columbiikn  College,  D.  C.,  in  attemptiuK  to 
'  ascoitain  tlienambor  of  colleKo  ffTadaatesiQ  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  preaetits 
the  following  iutercstiDg  resuHs,  (Proceedings  National  Baptist  Educatiuual  CouveD- 
tion  lS72,p.  194,) 

It  is  proposed  to  t.ike  the  lost  tbreo  CoDeressea  of  the  United  Stnt«9,  and  to  estimate 
the  degree  in  wbicli  oveo  a  nominally  educated  miud  may  be  said  to  have  pervaded 
their  deliberations. 

The  fulloninf!  statistics  are  consolidated  from  Dr.  Welling's  text : 
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According  to  hi^r  triennial  catalogno  of  the  year  1868,  Yale  ColIeBo  had  at  that 
time  3,645  living  alumni.  According  to  hct  trioonial  catalogno  of  1H69,  Harvard  Col- 
lege then  lioil  2,977  living  altimni.  According  to  hot  triennial  catatogae  of  1869, 
Princeton  College  then  had  3,44G  living  alumni.  The  average  ratios  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Priucetou  graduates  in  Congress  to  the  total  numlior  of  Jiving  graduates  belonging 
respectively  to  those  colleges  at  the  dates  of  186fi,  18Q8,  and  1870,  when  elections  were 
held  formembora  uf  the pnpnlac  branch  of  Congress,  are  as followa:  Yale,  1.509;  Har- 
vard 1.145;  Princeton,  1.SD6. 

President  Welling  does  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  educated 
classes  to  onr  civil  service  except  in  Congress.  lu  reference  to  the  naval  and  militar; 
service,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  officers  of  the  Army  aud  Navy,  respectively,  aro  ex- 
pected t«  be  drawn  from  the  gradnatett  of  the  Uilitary  and  Naval  Academies. 
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learned,  professional,  or  artistic  occupations,  according  to  tbe  census  of 
1870,  is  316,63^  there  being  in— 


Alabama -- 


2,909 

CaliforDia 6,34a 

ConnecticDt 5,740 

Delaware 842 

Florida 899 

Gf-orgia...* 5,952 

niiuoiB 22,671 

iDiliiuis 13,439 

Iowa 12,003 

Kansas 3,951 

Kentnck; 8,845 

Loaisiaoa 4,  lOd 

Uaine 7,079 

Uarjlond    5,841 

Jlaasacbnsetla 15,945 

Micbigau 10,507 

MinneMita .-- ..-.  3,  G25 

UiHsiasippi . .,  4,G6S 


Missouri  ... 14,662 

Nebraska 1,142  - 

Nevada 475 

New  Hampsbira 3,939 

New  Jersey 7,643 

New  York 4a,:(23 

North  CaroliQa 4,030 

Ohio 25,742 

Oregon 1,086 

Pennsylvania 27,082 

Bbodu  Wand 2, 025 

South  Carolina 3, 005 


Texas 5,787 

Vermont 3,444 

Virginia 7,389 

West  Virginia 2,oM 

WiBconsin 7,915 

The  Territorius 3,000 
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Educational  institutions  and  schools,  as  snch,  incliidiug  all  grades  from 
the  elementary  to  the  superior  and  special,  professioniil  and  teclinical, 
must  do  their  work  exclusively  upou  the  population  from  5  to  24  years  of 
age,  tnclosive.  How  much  these  institutions  are  doiug,  and  at  what  ex- 
pense; for  bow  many  students,  male  and  female;  by  how  many  instructora, 
male  and  female,  will  appear  in  the  following  summary  of  Census  Table  F : 
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Cloases  of  institations. 


Colleges 

Academies 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  agric'nitaro  — 

Commercial  schools 

Schools  of  art  and  music. . 

Blind  asy lams 

Deaf  and  damb  asylums  .. 

Asylums  for  idiots 

Schools  of  dentistry 

Schools  of  mining 

Other  technical  schools 

Other  private  schools 

Normal  schools 

Other  public  schools 

Schools  of  all  classes 


Instructors. 


Male. 


2,orj 

8,508 

7d 

929 
3,592 

590 
357 

9 

140 

453 

202 

66 

141 

8 

23 

30 

114 

11,389 

245 

73,929 


93,329 


Female. 


9 
25 
238 
81 
91 
26 


1 

13,  (W8 

337 

108,687 


127, 713 


Total. 


3,902 

6,190 

78 

599 

357 

i49 

478 

440 

147 

232 

28 

22 

30 

115 

25,077 

582 

182, 616 


Students. 


Male. 


221,042 


49. 692 

59,741 

1,667 

6,609 

4,045 

1,573 

17,  472 

2,743 

710 

1,989 

374 

170 

114 

1,911 

353,134 

7,533 

112, 519 


3, 621, 996 


Female. 


24. 152 

69,663 

6 

137 

50 

217 

1,691 

7,755 

693 

1,563 

312 


141 

373, 554 

11,059 

3, 096, 949 


Total. 


73,844 

129, 404 

l,f73 

6,  74(i 

4,095 

^  1,790 

19,163 

10,  498 

1,403 

3,552 

686 

170 

114 

2,052 

796,688 

18.592 

6,209,468 


3, 587, 942 


7, 209, 938 


It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  17,389,784:  persons  between  5  and 
24,  inclusive,  there  were  under  instruction  for  that  year,  according  to  the 
census,  7,209,838,  or  over  one-third.  But  the  number  over  21  who  were 
under  instruction  must  be  very  limited,  perhaps  not  enough  to  affect, 
the  general  result  by  any  appreciable  percentage.  The  population 
between  5  and  20,  inclusive,  numbers  14,507,658,  or  a  little  more  than 
double  the  entire  number  reported  in  all  the  institutions  of  learning. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  country  was  $30,068,518,507  j  the  total  in- 
come of,  and  we  may  safely  say  the  totiil  expenditure  for,  schools  was 
$95,402,726. 

TABLE  a  FROM  THE  CENSUS. 

What  is  accompUshed  through  the  various  activities  of  the  country, 
outside  of  the  schools,  to  promote  the  increase  of  individual  and  general 
intelligence  we  can  not  ascertain.  But  the  census  gives  us  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  aid  extended  to  culture  through  the  news- 
paper press  and  lil;>raries.  From  the  seventh  of  the  accompanying 
tables,  drawn  from  the  census,  we  learn  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  libraries  : 

Total  number  of  libraries,  pablic  and  private 164,815 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  same 45,528,938 

Number  of  private  libraries » 108,800 

Numl^r  of  volumes  in  private  libraries 26,072,420 

Number  of  libraries  other  than  private... .' 56,015 

Number  of  volumes  in  same 19,456,518 

Of  these  libraries  "  other  than  private  ^  there  belonged-:- 

To  the  General  (Government 1 5— with     305, 185  volumes. 

To  State  and  territorial  governments 53— with     653, 915  volumes. 
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It'ocities,  towns,  &c ^ 1, 101— with  1,237,430  volumes. 

Tocoorts,  &o 1,073 — with      425,78*2  volnmes. 

To  colleges,  x&cademies,  &c 14, 375 — with  3, 598, 537  volumes. 

To  churches  and  Sabbath-schools 38, 058— with  9, 981 ,  068  volumes. 

To  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  societies 47 — with     590, 002  volumes. 

To  charitable  and  penal  institutions 9 — with       13, 890  volumes. 

To  benevolent  and  secret  associations ^ 43 — with      114, 581  volumes. 

To  circulating  libraries » 1, 241— with  2, 53^,  128  volumes. 

TABLE  H  FBOM  THE  CENSUS. 

From  the  eighth  of  the  same  tables  we  learn  the  following  facts  in 
relation  to  newspapers  and  periodicals :  ^ 

Number  of  all  classes 5,871 

Number  of  daily 574 

Number  of  tri-weekly 107 

Number  of  semi- weekly 115 

Number  of  weekly 4,295 

Number  of  bi-weekly .* 96 

Number  of  monthly 622 

Number  of  bi-monthly 13 

Number  of  quarterly 49 

Technical  and  professional 207 

Daily .' 3 

Weekly 40 

Semi-monthly 11 

Monthly 130 

Bi-monthly 7 

Quarterly 1^ 

niustrated,  literary,  and  misoellaneous *. 503 

Weekly 1 303 

Monthly 158 

Other 42 

Political V 4,333 

Daily ^ 553 

Tri-weekly 101 

Semi-weokly 100 

Weekly 3,565 

Other.: 14 

Beligious 407 

Weekly 208 

Semi-weekly * 40 

Monthly 141 

Other : 18 

Advertising,  79 ;  agricultural  and  horticultural,  93 ;  benevolent  and  secret  socie- 
ties,  61 ;  commercial  and  financial,  142 ;  nationality,  20 ;  sporting,  6 421 

TABLE  J  FBOM  THE  CENSUS. 

Table  J  from  the  census  shows  that  the  whole  namber  of  paupers  sup- 
ported during  the  year  ended  May  31, 1870,  was  116,102,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,930,429.  The  actual  numbers  supported  at  the  date  of  taking  the 
census  were  22,798  foreign,  44,539  white  ^atiyes,  and  9,400  colored 
natives,  or  76,737  in  all. 
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The  number  of  criminals  reported  in  f)ri8on  June  1,  1870,  was,  of 
foreign  nativity,  8,728;  native  white,  16,117;  native  colored,  8,056, 
making  a  total  of  32,901,  while  the  whole  namber  convicted  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  same  date  was  36,562. 

FACTS  FROM  STATISTICS  COLLECTED  .BY  THIS  BUREAU. 

• 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  in  any  comparison  made  on  the  basis  of 
this  report,  that  the  material  in  it  drawn  from  the  census  relates  to  the 
year  1870,  and  that  the  facts  in  the  tables  prepared  from  the  material 
collected  by  this  office  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  date  possible,  and 
inserted  in  the  report  as  it  goes  through  the  hands  of  the  printer.  As 
a  nile,  these  facts  are  furnished  to  us  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  insti- 
tutions or  systems,  and  reported  in  answer  to  iuquiries  sent  out  from 
this  office.  They  are,  therefore,  at  least  two  years  later  than  those  of 
the  census,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  recent  than  the  material  presented  under 
abstracts  of  information  from  States ;  andj  as  a  whole,  they  afford  a 
more  complete  summary  of  facts  for  the  investigation  of  education  in 
the  United  States  than  any  previous  collection  of  this  character. 

So  far  the  office  has  sought  to  come  into  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  different  classes  of  educational  iustitutions,  and  to  bring  these  insti- 
tutions into  an  acquaintance  with  each  other,  and  to  present  with  regard 
to  each  as  many  important  items  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  basis  of 
a  correct  judgment,  and  possible  in  generalizations  comprehending  so 
many  details.  Holding  up  steadily  the  three  great  subdivisions  of  in. 
struction,  as  respects  grade — elementary,  secondary,  and  superior — the 
office  has*  left  the  respective  institutions  to  place  themselves.  The 
eudeavor  has  been  to  make  the  tables  as  flexible  as  possible,  and  to  seek 
on  a  few  most  essential  poiuts  a  nomenclature  under  which  the  largest 
number  of  facts  possible  could  be  generalized ;  and,  wherever  necessary, 
by  notes  and  otherwise,  to  allow  special  statements  and  explanations. 
Yet,  with  all  this  capacity  for  variable  statement,  many  institutions  will 
find  it  difficult  to  bring  themselves  into  any  direct  comparison  with  others. 
I  can  not  doubt,  however,  the  utility  of  these  investigations ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  observe  the  unanimity  of  feeling  upon  this  point  among  those 
interested  in  giving  a  more  solid  foundation  to  our  educational  theories. 

Probably  there  is  no  one,  whether  an  officer  of  a  college,  or  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  school  system,  who  attempts  to  study  these  subjects,'who 
is  not  surprised  at  the  lack  of  records.* 

*  For  instance :  The  president  of  a  new  coUege  is  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the 
collogo  shall  erect  and  control  dormitories,  or  leave  them  to  private  enterprise;  and  on 
looking  aroand  he  can  find  only  three  or  four  recorded  opinions  to  assist  him,  notwith- 
standing there  are  behind  us  in  this  country  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  ex- 
perience on  this  point. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  what  sonie  of  the  coUego  presidents  have  Just  now  to  say 
upon  the  subject,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  this  office. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  says :  "  Dormitories  are  a  simple  necessity 
for  us ;  without  them  our  students  could  not  get  rooms  at  reasonable  prices.  We  have 
hoUt  four  new  ones  within  three  years." 
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TABLE  I. 

A  glance  at  Table  I  will  show  the  condition  of  the  account  which  the 
respective  States  are  able  to  give  of  the  children  of  school  age.  It  re- 
veals the  points  of  superiority  and  the  deQciencies  in  the  different  State 
systems  of  instruction. 

The  total  school  population  of  the  34  States  reporting  was  12,740,751; 
that  of  the  7  Territories  being  88,097;  and  the  grand  total  12,828,847. 
The  enrollment  in  the  34  States  reporting  was  7,327,415;  in  the  7 
Territories,  52,241;  total,  7,379,056.  The  average  attendance  in  the  28 
States  reporting  was  4,081,509;  in  4  Territories,  28,956;  total,  4,110,525. 
The  number  not  registered  in  the  34  States  reporting  was  4,569,127;  in 
6  Territories,  39,676;  total,  4,608,803. 

The  number  attending  private  elementary  shools  in  the  18  States  re- 
porting in  full  was  356,691;  in  5  Territories,  7,592;  total,  364,283.  The 
number  of  teachers  reported  in  33  States  was  216,062;  in  7  Territories, 
1,177;  total,  217,239. 

In  the  column  of  school  ages  it  appears  that  from  6  to  21  is  the  legal 
school  age  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Xorth  Carolina,  Pennsylva- 

Presideot  Barnard,  of  Colambia  College,  New  York,  says :  "  I  wrote  strongly,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  against  the  *  dormitory  system,*  as  it  is  called,  for  colleges.  Haviug 
tried  the  other  system  since,  I  am  not  now  so  strong  as  I  was  then  in  the  views  I  put 
forth." 

Dartmouth  College  provides  dormitories  as  far  as  possible  for  her  students,  and  Presi- 
dent Smith  favors  this  coui'se  for  the  following  reasons :  '^1.  Students  are  not  subject 
to  the  exorbitant  rents  demanded  by  private  individuals.  2.  Booming  in  coUege- 
bnildings  facilitates  a  proper  supervision  of  the  students.  3.  It  favors  a  proper  e/(pW< 
de  corps  and  tends  to  the  creation  of  a  literary  atmosphere.  4.  The  college  UfCy  properly 
so  called,  becomes  more  distinctive  and  more  intense.*' 

'  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  has  three  such  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  a  fourth  is 
contemplated.    President  Chamberlain  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  system. 

President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams  CoUege,  Massachusetts,  thus  slates  the  change  in 
his  views  upon  the  subject :  "I  formerly  held  to  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  students  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  of  the  town;  but  careful  observa- 
tion for  some  years  in  this  college,  and  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  convinced 
me  that  the  students  rooming  in  the  college-buildings  do  better  in  all  respects  than 
those  who  room  in  town  in  buildings  over  which  the  college  can  have  no  control." 

President  Brown,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  thinks  that  *' though  dormitories 
are  in  some  respects  an  evil,  and  an  exx)ensive  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  a  college, 
yet  for  a  college  in  the  country  they  are  a  necessity." 

President  Anderson,  of  Rochester  University,  New  York,  as  the  result  of  twenty 
years*  experience,  expresses  the  opinion  that  *^  dormitories  are  on  the  whole  not 
desirable." 

Repeated  inquiries  have  failed  to  discover  any  books  or  documents  containing  a 
» thorough  discussiou  of  this  question  to  the  present  date.  The  late  Dr.  Bethune,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  Yale  College,  criticised  very  severely  the  dormitory  system, 
denouncing  it  as  barbarous.  Dr.  Wayland,  some  years  ago,  published  a  little  book  on 
colleges,  in  which  he  declared  against  the  dormitory  system.  President  Porter,  of 
Yale  College,  briefly  touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  book  on  American  Colleges ;  and 
President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  in  his  "  Letters  on  College  Government,"  dis- 
€08868  the  qaestion.  This  ax)pears  to  be  the  sam  of  the  literature  relating  to  this 
subject. 
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nia,  West  Virginia,  and  Arizona;  from  6to  20  in  Kentucky;  6  to  18  in 
Nevada  and  Texas;  6  to  17  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  6  to  16  in 
South  Carolina;  5  to  21  in  13  States  and  3  Territories,  namely,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  2tew  York,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
and  Idaho;  from  5  to  20  in  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  Vermont;  5  to  18 
in  New  Jersey;  5  to  15  in  California  and  Massachusetts;  4  to  21  in 
Florida,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Washington  Territory;  4  to  20  in 
Oregon  and  Wisconsin ;  and  4  to  16  in  Connecticut  and  Utah ;  Ehode 
Island  admits  all  children  below  15  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Arizona,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Territory  did  not  give  the 
sex  of  the  school  population.  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Arizona, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  can  not  tell  the  number  of  children 
enrolled  in  schools. 

Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Washing- 
ton, Wyoming,  and  Indian  Territory  can  not  give  the  average  attend- 
ance ;  and  the  number  registered,  the  average  absence  of  the  enrolled, 
and  the  average  total  absence  in  these  States  can  not  be  given. 

The  number  of  schools  and  school  districts  is  not  reported  in  Califor- 
nia, Tennessee,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  private  elementary  schools  is  not  reported  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Territory. 

The  period  of  duration  of  schools  is  not  given  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

The  number  of  children  in  public  schools  is  not  given  in  Delaware, 
Kentucky,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and 
Indian  Territory.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  is  not  given  in 
Arkansas,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois,  New  York,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Indian 
Territory. 

TABLE  II. 

On  looking  at  Table  II,  which  is  intended  to  be  the  balance-sheet  of 
educational  receipts  and  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, }t  will  be  seen  how  few  can  give  a  full  and  fair  account  of  them- 
selves. What  statesmanship  is  safe  in  legislating  with  so  imperfect 
material  as  a  basis  of  action  as  is  furnished  in  these  respective  common- 
wealths! 
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Neither  Alabama,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  nor  Indian  Territor^'^  can  tell  the  amount 
derived  from  taxation  for  school  purposes ;  while  Delaware,  Tennes- 
see, Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Indian  Territory 
show  no  total  of  income  for  school  purposes  from  any  source.  And 
as  regards  expenditure,  neither  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 
ming, nor  Indian  Territory  can  give  any  details;  and  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  Territory  can  not  give  the  total 
amount  expended. 

The  total  income  from  taxation  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  from 
which  it  is  reported,  is  $55,889,790.31 ;  and  the  total  income  from  all 
sources  is  $72,630,209.83.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  educational 
objects  is  $70,891,981.83.  Assuming  that  the  States  reporting  the  total 
aid  expend  the  amount  raised  for  school  purposes,  the  total  expenditure 
would  be  $71,810,304.27.  * 

In  the  31  States,  having  a  permanent  school-fund,  the  total  amount 
is  reiK)rted  at  $65,850,572.93. 

As  a  deduction  from  the  material  in  Tables  I  and  II,  it  appears  that 
the  public-school  expenditure  m  the  several  States  and  Territories  per 
capita  of  population  of  legal  school  age  is  as  follows : 

Public-school  expenditure  in  the  several  States  and  Taritm-ies  per  capita  of  population  of 

legal  school  age,    * 


State  or  Territory. 


Massachusetts  .. 

Nevada 

California 

CoDoecticut 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

Peunsylvania  .- 

Iowa 

Illiuois 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island*.. 

Vermont 

Texas  

New  York 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Maryland 


Amount.   Year. 


$20,050 
19.893 
12.133 
11.652 
10. 447 
8.932 
8.540 
8. 523 
8.521 
7.355 
7.160 
6. 772 
6.398 
6.393 
6.352 
6.056 
5.636 
5.504 
4.588 
4.399 
4.303 


1872 

1872  : 

18f2  j 

1872 

1872 

1871 

1872 

1872 

1872 

1871 

1872 

1872  ! 

1872  i 

1871  i 

1872  I 
1872 
1872  i 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1872 


State  or  Territory. 


Oregon 

Maine 

West  Virginia 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Florida 

Alabama 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

North  Carolina 

Colorado  Territory  ... 
District  of  Columbia. . 

Idaho  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Arizona  Territory 

Washington  Territory 


Amount. 


$3. 832 
3.745 
3. 404 
2.854 
2.757 
2.258 
2. 245 
2. 2-23 
2. 159 
2.059 
1.447 
1.349 
087 
654 

15. 603 
15. 155 
9.174 
8.0G7 
4.  346 
3.381 


Year. 


1872 
1872 
1671 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1671 
1872 

1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1871 


Tht  expenditure  in  Rhode  Island  is  assumed  to  be  for  a  school  population  from  5  to  15  years  old. 
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The  average  monthly  wages  of  public-school  teachers  in  the  United 
States  are  as  follows : 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Mafisacbnsetts  .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

Now  Hampsbiro , 


Male. 


$42  50 


74  58 
6(3  56 


Female. 


$42  50 


30  00 
55  M 
50  00 


36j04 
40  20 


65  00 
33  17 
45  83 
85  09 
49  92 

37  39 
58  90 
35  00 

38  50 
110  53 

37  56 


60  69 
32  69 


30  00 

38  37 

39  00 


State  or  Territory. 


29  32 
3J  50 


65  00 
14  40 
45  83 

32  39 
272  1 
24  57 
58  90 
35  00 

33  48 
88  73 
24  33 


New  Jersey.-.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rbodo  Island... 
Sontb  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


Male. 


$57  34 


Arizona  Territory . . 
Colorado  Territory,. 
Dakota  Territory. . . 
District  Columbia  . 

Idabo  Territory 

New  Mexico  Ter 

Utah  Territory  . .  o. 
Washington  Ter. . . . 


25  00 
42  00 
50  00 
41  71 
39  72 
35  00 


Female. 


$32  43 


30  32 
34  95 


100  00 

69  00 

55  00 

109  50 

162  50 


36  00 


20  00 
29  00 
40  00 

34  CO 
39  72 

35  00 


28  21 
32  15 


75  00 
54  00 
32  00 
70  00 
162  50 


30  00 


B:6SUM^  OF  FACTS  BESPEOTING  STATE  SYSTEMS. 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  of  State  school-systems,  reference 
is  also  made  to  the  abstract  of  State  and  city  reports  on  education  in 
the  first  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

Only  the  briefest  notice. can  be  given  here  of  the  progress  upward  or 
downward  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  Union. 

Maine  has  abolished  county  supervision,  but  increased  the  tax-levy 
for  schools.  Massachusetts  has  not  yet  effected  a  levy  of  a  tax  by  the 
State,  nor  is  there  any  school  supervision,  save  that  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  secretary  and  other  agents  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  In  Coune©ticut  a  compulsory  school-law 
has  been  enacted,  and  this  is  believed  to  be  producing  a  favorable 
effect  upon  school  attendance.  The  abolition  of  tuition  fees  in  New  Jer- 
sey has  continued  to  add  greatly  to  the  efificieucy  of  public  instruction. 
In  Delaware  there  has  been  increased  agitation  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  this  State  has  not  yet  effected  any  change  in  legislation, 
and  has  no  State  supervision,  nor  as  yet  any  legal  provision  for  the  edu- 
eation  of  colored  children.    Maryland  appropriated,  by  her  last  legisla- 
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tore,  $50,000  for  the  edacatioD  of  colored  children  in  the  State,  outside 
of  Baltimore,  leaving  Delaware  and  Kentucky  the  only  States  that  have 
no  provision  for  the  education  of  this  class  of  children.  The  progress  in 
Virginia*  has  been  great  in  the  majority  of  counties,  and  deserves  care- 
ful  study  by  all  the  States  in  the  South  still  laboring  under  similar 
difficulties.  In  North  Carolina,!  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennes- 
see the  inaction  in  country  districts  is  deplorable.  In  the  towns  and 
centers  of  population'  some  important  progress  has  been  made ;  that 
in  Atlanta,  Greorgia,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
being  especially  noteworthy. 

Correspondence  with  this  office  indicates  a  very  considerable  iDcrease 
of  individual  interest  upon  the  whole  subject  of  education,  especially  in 
regard  to  those  features  looking  toward  universal  elementary  instruction. 
In  Tennessee!  it  is  hoped  that  the  agitation  of  this  subject  will  pro. 
duce  more  satisfactory  legislation,  probably  restoring  the  State  system, 
and  the  means  of  State  and  county  supervision,  and  some  measure  of 
State  aid  to  county  effort.  In  Kentucky  $  the  increiise  in  educational 
interest  has  been  very  great.  Special  acts  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  providing  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  Louisville 
and  some  of  the  other  cities.  Alal)ama  has  remained  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  for  several  previous  years ;  but,  as  there  is  no  authority  for 
sufficient  local  taxation,  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  provision  even 
for  elementary  instruction.  In  Arkansas||  the  school-system  has  not 
maintained  the  encouragiDg  auspices  with  which  it  was  ihaugarated. 
Mississippi  has  made  good  progress. 

*  The  State  superinteiident  stimulates  to  still  greater  effort^  InformiDg  the  people  that 
thej  spend  about  twenty  millions  a  year  for  whisky  and  dogs,  while  only  one  million 
is  asked  for  education. 

t  Bev.  N.  B.  Cobb,  in  an  address  at  an  edacational  convention  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  February  12,  quoting  from  a  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  Hon.  Mr. 
Mclver,  gave  the  amount  of  $155,393.96  as  expended  for  public  instruction  in  that 
State  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1872;  and  stated  that  the  estimated  number 
of  dogs  in  the  State  was  200,000,  or,  as  some  thought,  153,000,  whose  average  cost  was 
fifty  cents  per  month,  or  (6  per  year^  making  a  total  expense  of  |918,000,  or  about  six 
times  the  entire  expenditure  for  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

t  Education  in  Tennessee  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  departure  from  the  State 
of  Bev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft,  principal,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  superintendent,  of  the 
Lookout  Mountain  institution. 

The  "  Jubilee  Singers,*'  a  company  of  colored  students  of  the  Fisk  University,  led 
by  Mr.  White,  treasurer  of  the  institution,  have  cleared  by  their  concerts  in  the  past 
two  years  |40,000,  which  is  for  the  erection  of  college  buildings ;  they  go  to  Europe  to 
prosecute  their  labors. 

Ab  this  report  goes  through  the  press,  information  is  received  that  the  legislature  has 
passed  a  new  school-law,  containing  the  provisions  above  referred  to,  and  that  Hon.  J. 
M.  Fleming  has  been  appointed  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

^  A  bill  has  been  under  consideration  in  the  legi8!j>ture  providing  for  the  education 
of  the  colored  children  throughout  the  State,  but  its  passage  is  considered  doubtful. 

I  Hon.  A.  P.  Searle,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  superintendent  of  the  eighth  Judicial  dis- 
trict (comprisiDg  seven  counties)  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  writes :  **  There  is  a  marked 

n  s 
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In  Louisiana,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  progress  was 
favorable.  Texas,  the  last  of  the  Southern  States  to  act,  in  spit^  of  ap- 
palling obstacles,  has  made  great  advancement;  but  the  opponents  of 
universal  education  threaten  to  overthrow  all  that  has  been  done.  In 
Florida,  while  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  some  sections  of  the 
State,  in  several  localities  excellent  schools  have  been  sustained  and 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  sentiment.  The 
revised  school-law  is  successfully  going  into  effect  in  Illinois,  and  the 
State  school  superintendent  has  advised  a  check  upon  the  tendency  to 
large  investments  in  school-buildings,  counseling  moderation. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  school-system  in  Missouri  should  still  remain 
in  peril  after  all  it  has  already  accomplished  for  the  State ;  but  its  friends 
are  hopeful  that  none  of  the  efforts  to  secure  legislation  which  shall 
destroy  its  efficiency  can  finally  prevail. 

A  lack  of  means  is  an  obstacle  universally  encountered  by  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  South,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  enterprises 
there,  like  that  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  the  various  institu- 
tions aided  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  other  benevo- 
lent organizations,  are  due  to  outside,  northern  liberality. 

Among  the  effective  cooperative  instrumentalities  is  the  Peabody 
fund,  disbursed  under  the  wise  supervision  of  that  eminent  educator, 
Eev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  on  the  far-off  Pacific  coast,  the  signs  of 
excellent  progress.  The  course  of  education  in  California  is  steadily 
forward.  Oregon  has  put  its  school-fund  in  better  shape,  and  created  a 
State  board  of  education,  and  provided  for  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Hon.  S.  C.  Simpson  has  been  'appointed  to  this 
office.  This  leaves  Delaware  the  only  State  in  the  Union  without  any 
provision  for  State  supervision  of  education.* 

change  iu  the  people  of  these  monntaiD-cOQiities  daring  the  lost  two  or  three  years  in 
regard  to  schools.  Until  1868  free  schools  were  almost  anknown.  They  are  now 
established  in  every  county  of  the  district,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  people  is 
far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  They  have  raised  funds  to  carry  on  schools ; 
and,  iu  some  of  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  district,  where  the  population  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  school,  children  travel  several  miles,  carrying  provisions  with 
them,  and  return  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  scholastic  population  of  the  district  is 
17,639.  Of  this  number  about  15,000  attend  schools.  The  attendance  of  1872  is  double 
that  of  1871.  The  number  of  teachers  is  323.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  organization  of  schools  is  the  distinction  that  is  made  between  whit«  and 
colored  children. 

'^  Owing  to  the  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  separate  schools  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  some  districts,  doubling  the  expense ;  while,  if  this  distinction  were  not  made, 
one  teacher  would  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  The  prejudice  of  the 
people  against  free  schools  is  fast  dying  out.  Where,  a  year  ago,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  teachers  willing  to  take  charge  of  them,  the  best  teachers  are  now  offering 
their  services.  This  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  i>eople.  Public  examinations  of 
teachers  are  held  twice  a  year,  and  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  with  success.^' 

*  While  this  report  is  going  through  the  press,  this  office  is  notified  of  the  passage  of 
a  compulsory  school-law  iu  the  State  of  Nevada. 
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In  the  District  of  Colambia  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  form  of 
school  organization.  The  same  incoDvenient  and  illogical  division  of 
anthority  between  fonr  independent  boards  of  trustees  (having  juris- 
diction respectively  over  the  white  schools  of  Washington  and  the 
white  schools  of  Georgetown,  the  colored  schools  of  both  cities,  anc^  all 
the  schools  for  the  rest  of  the  District)  yet  remains.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  evils  of  administration  as  regards  the  white  schools  in  the 
two  cities  have  been  obviated  by  the  wise  appointment  of  one  superin- 
tendent for  both  systems.  By  this  arrangement,  for  which  Hon.  Henry 
D.  Cooke,  governor  of  the  District,  should  receive  credit,  the  schools  of 
Georgetown  have  for  the  past  year  received  the  able  supervision  of 
Hon.  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the  Washington  schools. 

But  the  benefits  of  efficient  supervision  should  be  guaranteed  by  law 
to  this  compactly-settled,  small  territory,  and  should  not  depend  on  the 
good-will  of  independent  authorities. 


The  second  biennial  report  of  the  super intendeofc  of  public  instruction  for  the  State 
of  Nevada  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  its  proper  place. 

The  report  states  that  during  the  biennial  term  just  cloned  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  the  permanent  fund,  an  addition  of  nearly  1,000  to  the  school  population, 
and  in  several  respects  a  proportionate  improvement  in  school  accommodations.  In 
several  connties  there  has  been  unusual  activity  in  educational  matters,  resulting  in 
the  building  of  new  school-houses,  the  purchase  of  new  furniture,  and  the  employment 
of  better  qualified  teachers.  The  great  defect  of  the  present  school  system  is  presented 
in  these  words :  *'  Not  one-half  of  our  schools  approximate  excellence  in  either  the 
extent  or  quality  of  instruction  furnished.''  Thk  is  ascribed  not  to  a  lack  of  qualified 
applicants,  bat  to  the  fact  that  school  trustees  are  entirely  irresponsible  in  the  matter 
of  making  appointments.  "  With  a  maximum  of  taxable  property  and  a  minimum  of 
school  population ;  with  less  than  5,000  children  of  school  age  and  a  distributive  fund 
amounting  during  the  past  year  to  nearly  $100,000,  the  ability  of  Nevada  to  provide 
for  her  schools  exceeds  that  of  all  other  States ;  and  there  ought  to  be  more  tuition, 
and  of  a  better  quality,  than  is  enjoyed  elsewhere  on  the  continent.'' 
*  The  State  school  fund  amounted  December  31, 1872,  to  $104,000.  The  apportionment 
from  this  fund  was,  for  1871, $17,823.70 ;  for  1872,  $22,613.74.  The  total  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1872,  amount-ed  to  $98,468.82 ; 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $12,493.86.  The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
6  and  18  years  of  age  is  4,950.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  is  3,372, 
of  whom  135  are  under  6  years  of  age.  The  number  attending  private  schools  is  439. 
Number  between  6  and  18  reported  as  not  attending  any  school,  1,410.  Average  dura- 
tion of  schools,  8  months  and  10.  days.  Twenty-six  schools  were  maint-ained  over  9 
months.  Number  of  male  teachers  employed,  29 ;  female  teachers,  59 ;  total,  88.  The 
highest  monthly  compensation  paid  to  any  male  teacher  is  $175 ;  to  female  teachers, 
$150 ;  lowest  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers,  $75 ;  of  female  teachers,  $40. 
Number  of  school  districts,  58 ;  nnmber  of  school-houses,  50 ;  number  of  schools  76, 
inclnding  1  high  school,  8  grammar,  6  intermediate,  9  primary,  and  52  unclassified. 
Valae  of  school  property,  $69,413. 

Only  two  counties  maintained  schools  for  a  full  school  year,  (10  months ;)  three 
eoonties  gave  8  months  and  less  than  10 ;  six  counties  6  months  and  less  than  8 ; 
md  two  connties  less  than  6.  Short  tertns  are  invariably  occasioned  by  want  of  funds. 
This  oecnn  only  in  thinly-settled  districts,  and  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  pro-rata 
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During  the  past  year,  commodioas  and  beautiful  school  buildings 
have  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  Washington  schools,  white  and 
colored,  and  have  contributed  to  their  increased  success. 

This  has  been  done  without  any  assistance  from  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  District  schools  have  not  been  favored  by  any  grant  of  public  lands, 
or  other  national  aid,  though  subjected  to  peculiar  demands  from  the 
large  floating  population  drawn  from  other  places,  paying  no  taxes 
here,  and  not  even  claiming  the  District  as  their  legal  residence.* 

In  New  Mexico,  although  the  agitation  upon  educational  subjects  has 
increased,  very  little,  practically,  has  been  accomplished.  In  Arizona 
important  improvements  have  been  made,  t 

plan  of  the  distribution  of  public  moneys.  It  is  recommended  that  either  the  districts 
be  consolidated,  or  that  a  different  plan  of  distribution  be  adopted. 

Practically  the  children  of  all  citizens  are  now  fre«  to  attend  the  public  schools. 
The  statute  yet  discriminates  against  the  children  of  colored  citizens,  but  by  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  rendered  in  January  last,  the  section  excluding  negroes  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

The  superintendent  urges  immediate  and  careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
university  and  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  The  small  number  in  the  State 
likely  to  seek  an  advanced  education  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  immediate  estiablish- 
ment  of  the  institution  under  the  provisions  of  the  national  grant  of  lands. 

An  academy,  or  preparatory  department,  is,  however,  a  desideratum,  and  would 
doubtless  achieve  immediate  success,  and  largely  advance  educational  interests  in  the 
State.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  open  to  x>upils  of  both  sexes.  It  is  a  gratifying 
fskct  that  generous  offers  of  sites  and  buildings  for  the  university,  from  different  parts 
of  the  state,  have  already  been  received  by  the  board  of  regents. 

It  is  considered  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  some  provision  for  the  normal 
instruction  of  those  desiring  to  prepye  themselves  for  teachers.  On  account  of  the 
smaUness  of  the  population,  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  State  normal  school  is 
deemed  impracticable.  An  appropriation  is  asked  to  support  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  in  the  normal  school  at  San  Jos^,  California. 

The  superintendent  recommends,  that  the  powers  of  county  superintendents  be 
enlarged,  that  a  State  board  of  examiners  be  provided  for,  and  that  first-class  State 
certificates  and  normal'School  diplomas  be  recognized  as  valid  testimonials  of  fitness 
for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  the  issuance  of  county  certificates  to  the4iold» 
ers  of  such  be  authorized. 

*  The  statistics  of  private  institutions  in  the  District  have  been  compiled  by  T.  C. 
Grey,  esq. 

A  most  wise  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Georgetown,  by  the  superintendent,  to 
harmonize  the  use  of  certain  private  benefactions  with  the  action  of  the  public-school 
authorities.  This  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  result  in  the  erection  of  a  much  needed  school 
building,  in  the  establishment  of  a  high-school  department,  and  the  opening  of  a 
library  and  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  young.     . 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  trustees  in  charge  of  the  colored  schools 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown  has  been  authorized  by  act  of  Congress,  in  response 
to  a  recent  expression  of  public  opinion. 

t  The  following  interesting  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Territory, 
to  ^vhom  great  credit  is  due  for  his  educational  labors,  contains  the  latest  information : 

*^  You  will  observe  by  the  amended  law,  that  the  tax  for  schools  has  been  fixed.  I 
found,  when  left  optional  with  boards  of  supervisors,  that  there  was  constant  danger 
that  the  money  would  not  be  raised,  and  consequently  the  schools  would  have  to  stop. 
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Alaska  lies  entirely  oatside  of  all  organized  efforts  for  education,  and 
presents  the  singular  fact  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the  boasted  most 
progressive  nation  in  the  world,  and  yet  without  the  least  possible  pro- 
vision to  save  its  children  from  growing  up  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  No  report  has  been  received  by  the  office  from  the  two 
schools  which  the  Fur-Seal  Oompany  is  bound  by  its  contract  to  sup- 
port among  the  Aleutians. 

In  different  parts  of  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho  Territories, 
very  commendable  advancement  is  reported.  In  studying  the  difficul- 
ties existing  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Utah,  it  is  very  surprising 
that  profound  statesmanship  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  education 
as  the  most  efficient  means  for  their  solution.* 

The  legislature,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  provided  for  in  this  law,  appropriated 
|6,n00  oat  of  the  funeral  fand,  and  divided  it  equally  among  the  counties  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, for  school  purposes.  I  anticipate  that,  with  the  money  on  hand,  and  what  we 
shall  realize  from  the  taxation  provided  for  in  this  law,  we  shall  raise  for  school  pur- 
poses in  the  next  two  years  ahout  $40,000,  and  with  this  sum  we  can  support  a  few 
schools  for  at  least  six  months  eatsh  year  in  every  school  district  in  the  Territory. 
"  Very  respectfuUy,  yours, 

"  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  Governor." 

*  By  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  J.  P.  C.  Shanks,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian 
AfBurs  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  I  have  received,  in  advance  of  publication, 
some  interesting  facts  in  reference  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Among  the  Choctaws  it  is  stated  that  schools  have  been  in  operation  more  than  fifty 
years.  Manual-labor  schools  were  instituted  among  them  by  the  missionaries  long 
before  their  removal  from  Mississippi.  Their  educational  system  at  the  present  time,  as 
stated  by  their  superintendent,  provides  for  neighborhood  schools,  in  which  the  ele- 
mentary branches  are  taught,  and  for  academies  and  seminaries  for  more  advanced 
pupils.  There  is  also  a  law  providing  for  sending  certain  more  advanced  pupils  from 
these  higher  schools  to  finish  their  education  in  the  States. 

A  school  superintendent  and  a  district  superintendent  are  elected  by  the  national 
ocrancil,  and  each  neighborhood  elects  a  local  trustee. 

The  higher  schools  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  council. 
*  There  has  been  no  enutneration  of  children  of  school  age  since  about  four  years  ago, 
at  which  time  there  were  2,220,  of  whom  only  about  three-fourths  were  attending  any 
school.  The  superintendent  states  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  duties  there  were  a 
good  many  primary  schools  but  no  academies.  He  observed  that  the  great  need  was 
more  money  for  school  purposes ;  that  the  establishment  of  two  large  schoolH  had 
reduced  the  number  of  primary  schools ;  that  the  schools  were  formerly  kept  ten  months 
annually,  but  now,  on  the  average,  only  about  five  months. 

There  is  no  tax  levied  for  school  purposes,  all  expenditures  for  education  being  from 
the  income  of  school  funds. 

The  schools  among  the  Chickasaws  wer6  also  introduced  by  the  early  missionaries, 
when  they  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Indians,  though  education  is  now  iuuch 
favored  by  them.  The  great  want  now  is  sufficient  money  to  8up{K)rt  the  schools. 
They  teach  chiefly  the  primary  branches  in  what  are  called  neighborhood  schools,  which 
are  kept  open  for  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  legal  school  age  is  from  6  to  25,  but  the  usual  age  of  attendance  is  from  6  to  18. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  of  these  schools  are  reported  as  in  operation,  in  which  the  English 
is  the  language  of  instruction.  The  teachers  are  paid  so  much  per  capita  for  the  pupils 
in  attendance.    The  available  funds  for  educational  parposes  anioant  aimxiaWy  to 
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A  FREE-SCHOOL   POLICY  FOR  UNITED  STATES   LAND  GRANTEES. 

A  letter  received  ]by  this  office  from  Rev,  George  H.  Atkinson,  D.D,,  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  containing  suggestions  for  a  free-school  policy  for 
United^tates  land  grantees,  and  afterward  printed  in  circular  form  by 
order  «f:^e  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  differ- 
ent railroad  corporations  in  the  country  possessing  land-grants  from 
Government,  with  a  letter  requesting  their  opinion  of  the  policy  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Atkinson's  letter  sets  forth  the  importance  of  the  early 
establishment  of  free  graded  schools  in  the  growing  cities  and  towns  of 
the  West,  and  strongly  urges  upon  railroad  corporations  owning  lands 
granted  by  Government,  the  policy,  both  upon  patriotic  and  pecuniary 
grounds,  of  setting  apart  school  lands  in  all  new  cities  and  towns  laid 
out  by  them. 

Eeplies  to  this  circular  and.  letter  received  from  United  States  land 
grantees  and  others  to  whom  it  was  sent,  all  express  a  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  plan  proposed,  and  state  that  their  practice  has  heretofore  been 
in  accordance  with  it.  The  president  of  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Cairo 
and  Fulton  Railroads  says  that  these  corporations  "not  only  give  lots 
for  school-houses  and  churches,  but  also  aid  the  people  in  erecting  the 
buildings  by  furnishing  transportation  for  material  at  reduced  rates  or 
entii-ely  free.''  The  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  *'  has  uni- 
formly granted  the  application  of  school  districts  as  well  as  of  all 
religious  denominations  for  sites  for  school-houses  and  churches."  This 
'company  "will  be  pleased  to  harmonize  its  action  in  this  direction  with 
any  suggestions  which  would  improve  the  course  it  has  pursued."  This 
company,  it  is  stated,  also  permits  the  free  use  of  their  emigrant  receiv- 
ing-houses (which  they  have  established  in  all  the  principal  towns)  as 
public  school-houses  during  the  winter  months  when  they  are  not  needed 
for  the  use  of  emigrants.  A  response  from  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  states 
that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  pursues  the  i>olicy  of  making  ample 
provision  for  sites  for  churches,  schools,  and  seminaries,  as  fast  as  towns 
and  cities  are  laid  out  by  them,  and  adds  that  "  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out,  under  certain  restrictions,  all  and  more  than  all 
you  hint  at  in  your  publication." 

The  president  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  approves  the 
policy  suggested,  and  adds:  "It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  cooperate 
with  some  organized  plan  for  its  accomplishment." 

EDUCATION  IN  CITIES.— TABLE  nL 

The  tendency  to  concentration  of  population  in  cities  adds  special 
interest  to  all  investigations  into  facts  connected  with  their  educational 

$40,000  or  $50,000.    Some  60  pnpils  aro  receiving  instnictiou  in  the  States,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $21,000. 

The  children  of  the  freedmon  in  this  nation  are  entirely  without  any  provision  for 
education,  save  as  made  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.    The  testimony  shows  a  simi- 
larly deplorable  condition  of  facts  among  the  children  of  the  colored  people  in  the 
CJiocta  w  Nation, 
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progress.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tbere  are  io  tliiB  country  326  of  these 
centers  of  population  that  may  be  classed  as  cities.  Their  total  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  8,036,937,  or  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  eatire  namber  of  inhabitants  iu  the  TJnitnd  States.  Of  these 
onl.Y  293  reported  the  number  of  their  school  population,  these  having 
a  total  of  2,121,889  persons  of  school  age. 

Only  318  of  these  cities  reported  their  enrollment  in  the  schools,  giv- 
iDg  1,215,897  as  ander  instructiou. 

In  looking  at  the  question  of  enrollment  it  should  he  noted  that  102 
cities  admit  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 ;  8  between  C  and  20; 
10  between  6  and  18 ;  2  between  fl  and  17 ;  2  between  6  and  16 ;  1  be- 
tween 6  and  15  ;  100  between  5  and  21 ;  27  between  5  and  20 ;  12  be- 
tween 5  and  18 ;  3  between  5  and  16 ;  19  between  5  and  15 ;  17  between 
4  and  21 ;  12  between  4  and  20 ;  1  between  i  and  18 ;  6  between  i  and 
16,  and  i  do  not  report  the  school  age.  It  appears  that  125  of  these 
cities  do  not  admit  pupils  under  6  years  of  age,  and  from  the  fore- 
going summary  it  will  be  noted  that  121  report  41,445  children  enrolled 
ander  6,  so  that  practically  we  have  the  number  of  children  under  6 
years  of  age  in  the  public  schools  of  246  of  these  cities. 

The  school  age  in  31  cities  terminates  at  16,  and  205  give  the  number 
enrolled  over  16  at  29,750 ;  bo  that  practically  we  hare  the  age  at  which 
school  attendance  ends  in  23G  cities. 

The  average  attendance  is  given  in  298  cities  as  787,860 ;  292  report 
die  number  of  schools  as  7)^17,  and  315  report  the  number  of  teachers 
as  21,194 ;  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  300  is  l,026,63i. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  summary,  drawn  from  the 
tables  of  cities,  fonnd  in  the  appendix : 
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By  looking  carefully  at  tbe  tables  of  cities  in  detail  it  will  be  found 
that  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Savannab,  Georgia;  Centralia,  Dixon, 
Galena,  Sterling,  Springfleld,  and  Qnincy,  Illinois;  Columbia,  Kendnll- 
vlUe,  and  Wabash  City,  Indiana;  Cedar  Rapids  and  McGregor,  Iowa ; 
Boebester,  Minnesota;  Concord  and  Mancliester,  ^ew  Hampsbire; 
Utica,  New  York ;  Man86eld,  Newark,  and  Toledo,  Obio;  Alleutown, 
Erie,  Hanisburgh,  Meadville,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Williams- 
port,  Pennsylvania;  Provideuco,  Bhode  Island;  Jefi'erson  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  do  not  report  population 
of  school  age  io  1872 ;  that  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Dixon  and  Steriiug, 
llliuois;  Madiaon  and  Wabash  City,  Indiana;  Paris,  Kentucky;  Ne- 
braska City,  Nebraska ;  and  Houston,  Texas,  do  not  give  tbe  enrollmout 
in  schools  for  1S72;  that  Marysville,  California;  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
BnshDell,  Galena,  aud  Watseka,  Illinois ;  Wabasb  City,  Indiana ;  Iowa 
City  and  Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  Emporia,  Kausas ;  Biddetbrd and  Hallowell, 
Maine;  Flint  and  Lapeer,  Michigan  ;  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska;  Orange, 
Kew  Jersey ;  Coboes,  Elmira,  New  York  City,  Ogdensburgh,  and  Utica, 
ITew  York;  Fremont,  Mansfield,  and  Sandusky,  Ohio;  Charleston, 
South  Carolina;  Houston  and  San  Antonio,  TcxaH;  Kenosba  and  La 
Crosae,  Wisconsin,  do  not  report  the  average  attendance  for  1872 ;  that 
Hnntsville  and  Selma,  Alabama ;  Little  Bock,  Arkausas ;  Stockton, 
Cftlifomia ;  New  Haven  and  Stonington,  Connecticut ;  Galesburgh,  Ma- 
comb, Peoria,  and  Kock  Island,  Illinois;  Madison,  ludiaua;  Clinton 
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and  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Lawrence  and  Topeka,  Kansas;  Auburn, 
Maine;  Flint,  Michigan;  Hastings  and  Saint  Anthony,  Minnesota; 
Dover,  New  Hampshire ;  Atlantic  City  and  Camden,  New  Jersey ;  Bing- 
hamton  and  Elmira,  New  York;  Dayton,  Springfield,  and  Mansfield, 
Ohio ;  Allegheny  City  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ;  Providence  and 
Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island;  Petersburgh,  Virginia;  Green  Bay  and 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  do  not  report  the  number  of  schools  in  1872 ; 
that  Selma,  Alabama ;  Stonington,  Connecticut ;  Lawrence  and  Topeka, 
Kansiis;  Paris,  Kentucky ;  Auburn,  Maine;  Saint  Anthony,  Minnesota; 
Dover,  New  Hampshire ;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  Mansfield,  Ohio ; 
Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania,  do  not  report  the  number  of  teachers ; 
and  that  Selma,  Alabama;  Hartford  and  Stonington,  Connecticut; 
Galena  and  Macomb,  Illinois ;  Madison,  Iowa ;  Emporia,  Lawrence,  and 
Topeka,  Kansas ;  Covington,  Kentucky ;  Auburn,  Maine ;  Lapeer, 
Michigan ;  Saint  Anthony,  Minnesota ;  Dover,  New  Hampshire ;  Atlan- 
tic City  and  Orange,  New  Jersey;  Mansfield,  Ohio;  Allegheny  City, 
Pennsylvania ;  and  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  do  not  /eport  the  number  of 
pupils.* 

Before  passing  from  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  it  is  important  to  observe 
the  necessity,  here  suggested  and  enforced,  of  having  some  standard  of 
school  age  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  that 
the  legal  school  age  in  any  two  States  or  cities  should  be  the  same  for 
this  purpose.  If  it  should  be  agreed  by  city  or  State  officers  to  report 
all  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  inclusive,  and  then  by  years 
whatever  number  there  might  be  below  6  to  the  lowest  limit  of  school 
age,  and  the  number  by  years  of  those  above  16  to  the  upper  limit 
of  school  age,  and  following  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  enrollment 
and  average,  all  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  purposes  of  comparison 
would  be  secured. 

*Tlio  necessity  and  desirableness  of  more  attention  to  industrial  education  in  connec- 
tion with  our  city  systems  are  receiving  more  consideration.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures can  hardly  find  for  itself  a  more  appropriate  investment  than  in  the  direction 
of  furnishing  those  aids  to  the  young  which  shaU  make  all  our  cities  the  producers  of 
skilled  industry  in  all  departments  of  the  arts  and  trades. 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  a  pioneer  settler,  has  given  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  valuable  land,  one  mile  west  of  the  city,  as  a  site  and  for  the  use  of  a 
university  of  art«  and  tra4es;  and  Mr.  Raymond,  an  old  resident  of  that  city,  has 
pledged  $20,000  to  endow  a  department  of  mines  and  mining.  As  a  beginning,  a  build- 
ing has  been  bought  and  is  being  fitted  up  in  the  city,  for  library,  lecture-rooms,  and 
apparatus,  until  buildings  can  be  erected  on  the  grounds  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  ample 
arrangements  made  for  a  school  for  scientific  and  technical  education,  and  the  practical 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts. 
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From  tbe  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  reported  this  year  101 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  with  773  instructors  and  11,778 
fitudeots.  Of  these,  48  schools,  with  454  iustructorsand  7,157  students, 
are  sapported  or  aided  by  States ;  2,  with  9  iustrnctors  and  182  students, 
by  counties;  7  schools,  with  72  iustrnctors  and  816  students,  by  cities ; 
44,  with  248  instructors  and  3,623  students,  are  connected  with  other 
educational  institutions.    In  CO  of  these  schools  drawing  is  taught,  and 
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1.6  have  collections  of  models,  casts,  apparatus  and  examples  for  free- 
hand drawing;  vocal  music  is  reported  as  taught  in  74,  and  iustrumontal 
music  in  51;  45  possess  chemical  laboratories;  52  philosophical  cabinets 
and  apparatus;  and  ^2  have  cabinets  of  natural  history;  57  normal 
schools  have  model  schools  connected  with  them,  and  70  confer  normal- 
school  diplomas  and  certificates  upon  students  completing  the  course. 

Ten  States,  namely,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  report  no  State 
normal  institution.  While  these  figures  are  more  complete  than  it 
has  been  possible  to  secure  before,  it  is  still  a  matter  to  be  regretted 
that  they  are  not  absolutely  so.  The  study  of  Table  IV,  in  which 
these  details  may  be  found,  will  furnish  many  important  inferences 
which  it  is  impossible  to  note  here.  While  they  show  the  steady  growth 
of  normal  instruction  as  an  element  in  our  educational  system,  they 
reveal  most  strikingly  the  entire  inadequacy  of  all  the  instrumentalities 
now  pro\ided  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  the  young 
in  the  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  given  the  number  of 
children  between  five  and  twenty,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States,  as 
14,507,658.  Some  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and  some  persons 
over  twenty,  are  receiving  instruction ;  and  it  would  not  be  far  out  of 
the  way,  therefore,  if  this  number  be  considered  as  due  at  school. 

If  we  take  forty  as  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  we  find 
there  were  only  teacher^  enough  to  instruct  8,841,680  of  the  14,507,658 
persons  of  school  age,  or,  in  other  words,  there  were  of  these  persons 
5,665,978  for  whom  no  teachers  were  employed.  But  the  inadequacy  of 
the  normal  training  in  the  country,  according  to  this,  the  fullest 
statement  we  have  yet  been  able  to  make,  is  further  seen  if  we  suppose 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  reported  embraces  three 
years,  and  that  the  whole  number  enrolled  do  actually  go  through  the 
entire  curriculum.  There  then  would  be  graduated  annually,  it  may  be 
said,  in  round  numbers,  4,000  trained  teachers. 

The  inquiry  here  naturally  arises,  How  many  new  teachers  are  required 
each  year  f  If  the  number  of  pupils  allowed  to  each  teacher  should 
be  fixed  at  forty,  it  would  require  362,691  to  instruct  the  entire 
14,507,658. 

It  has  been  estimated,  by  able  educators,  on  the  records  of  certain 
localities,  that  teachers  do  not  continue  in  service,  on  the  average,  more 
than  three  years.  There  would  be,  therefore,  120,897  new  teachers 
demanded  each  year,  against  which  the  normal  schools  reported  can  fur- 
nish only  4,000. 

I  can  not,  at  this  i)oint,  pause  to  enforce  the  desirableness  and  neces- 
sity of  having  well,  instead  of  poorly  qualified,  or,  rather,  unqualified 
teachers.  Nor  can  I  delay  here  to  consider  the  circumstances  which 
might  be  introduced  to  modify  these  figures,  such  as  the  number  who 
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instruct  two  sets  of  pupils.  The  truth  of  the  utter  and  appalling  inade- 
quacy of  normal  training  remains. 

True,  educational  journals,  works  on  teaching,  teachers'  conventions, 
teachers'  institutes,  lectures  by  able  educators,  knd  the  efforts  of  many 
able  supervising  school  officers  in  the  country,  are  accomplishing  much 
good  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  education  ;  it 
is  true,  also,  that  all  good  schools  are  so  far  promotive  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  good  teachers  for  the  profession;  and  yet  when  all  these  aids  and 
others  have  been  brought  into  requisition,  the  fact  remains  that  a  great 
body  of  our  children  have  no  teachers  employed  for  their  instruction, 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  employed  as  teachers  are 
entirely  without  the  special  aud  proper  and  necessary  preparation  for 
their  responsibilities. 

iNTor  is  there  yet  provided  any  adequate  remedy  for  these  evils.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  so  far  there  is  provided  no  special  training  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  for  those  who  become  professors  in  our  colleges, 
schools  of  science,  of  law,  theology,  or  medicine,  and  as  a  result  many 
professors  in  our  colleges  indulge  in  the  most  unfortunate  methods  of 
instruction,  methods  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  elementary  school 
under  the  charge  of  any  intelligent  board  of  school  officers. 

Much,  however,  is  done  to  remedy  these  evils  in  connection  with  some 
institutions  by  discussions  among  the  faculty  or  by  the  supervisory  care 
of  the  presidents  or  the  chief  professor  in  the  respective  subjects  of  in- 
struction. 

In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  provision  for  normal  training,  there 
remains  in  mahy  quarters  great  opposition  to  normal  schools.  This  is 
having  a  good  effect  so  far  as  it  arouses  educators  to  record,  collect,  and 
publish  the  facts  which  enforce  the  necessity  for  these  institutions,  and 
the  best  methods  of  imparting  normal  training. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  Professor  William  F. 
Phelps,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota, 
shows  the  per  capita  allowance  of  the  several  States  named  therein  to 
their  respective  State  normal  schools.  These  have  no  reference  to  the 
cost  of  buildings,  since  investments  of  this  kind  are  permanent,  and  yield 
a  return  to  the  State  in  all  respects  as  real  and  valuable  as  though  they 
were  loaned  at  a  paying  rate  in  dollars  and  cents.  All  the  States  named 
have  buildings  for  normal  schools. 

The  per  capita  accounts  are  stated  in  round  numbers,  fractions  being 
omitted,  as  follows : 


Locality. 


Fredonia,  New  York 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Buffalo, New  York.. 


s  «• 

Pi  CO 

o  ^ 

o<  a 
CO  a 

1  ^ 

a 

9     ** 

H 

<  ^ 

1 

141 

124.000 

1170 

173 

23,645 

137 

164 

18,000 

110    1 

Locality. 


Framingham,  Massachns'ta. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

Plottville,  Wieconrin  . . . 


m 

1 
■                       1 

-tit 

el  ^i 

§ 

^s- 

s  g 

9  ^^     1 

IS 

Appi 
tiou, 

100 

$10, 396 

158 

15, 910 

125 

13,340 

cS    O 

O    9. 


1108 
100 

98 
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Locality. 

a 

IS 

a     ■ 
H  ' 

133 
140 
90 
147 
150 
250 
186 
140 
960 
160 

(*) 
460 

Appropria- 
tion, 187S. 

Per  capita 
amount 

Locality. 

h 

iS 

171 

(*) 
370 
158 
204 
86 

(*) 

(*) 
79 
204 

Appropria- 
tion, 1872. 

Per  capita 
amount 

New  Britain,  Connecticut . . 

112,000 
12.548 
7,500 
12,000 
12,091 
20,000 
13,695 
10,000 
18,000 
10,894 
18,000 
31,369 

990 
89 
83 
82 
80 
80 
74 
71 
69 
68 

68 

Emporia.  Kansaa 

011.  500 

18,000 

23,712 

10,000 

12,000 

4.600 

Expenses, 
44, 4-»0 

Expenses, 
12, 797 

6,000 

9,000 

$67 

G4 
G3 
GO 
53 

Westfteld,  Masaachnaetts .. 
Peru,  Xebraska 

Potsdam,  New  York 

Cortland,  t  Now  York 

Terre  Hauto,  Indiana 

Trenton,  Now  Jersey 

Peoria,  J  Illinois 

En^lewood,  Ulinoia 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan 

Whitewater,  Wiaoonsin .... 
Providence,  Rhode  laland . . 

OawejK*.  Neir  York 

Salem,  Maaaachuaetta 

Brockport,  New  York 

Normal,  lUinoia 

f 

Millersvillo,  Pennsylvania. 

Edinborongh,PennsylYan  ia 

Saint  Cloud,  Minnesota 

Mankato,  Minnesota 

*  *  *  * 

76 
44 

*  Unknown. 

f  Including  an  extra  appropriation  of  $5,424.24. 

*  This  ia  a  county  normal  school,  and  its  support  is  reported  as  not  yet  adequate  to  its  needs. 

As  illustrating  the  growth  of  a  normal  school  when  supported  by  the 
State,  the  following  statement  concerning  the  First  State  Formal  School 
at  Winona,  Minnesota,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Phelps, 
will  be  found  interesting.  The  table  shows  the  total  enrollment  and  ap- 
propriation for  each  year  since  its  re-organization,  together  witl\  theper 
capitn  amount  of  these  appropriations  from  1864  to  1872,  inclusive.  As 
in  the  foregoing  table,  iractions  of  the  dollar  are  disregarded : 


Date. 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


« 
S 

1 


32 
50 
80 
87 
122 


1 

o«  Ji 

p<  a 

o  5 

e!    a 

u  S. 

c   o 

p.  -^ 

c 

p. 

< 

194 

13,000 

4,000 

80 

1 

5,000 

62 

5,000 

57 

5,000 

41 

Date. 


1889 
1870 
1871 
1872 


g 
S 

g 


IR-i 
216 
250 
301 


e3 

•c 

P.  ** 
< 


15,000 
5,000 
8,000 

10.000 


p*  a 


Average  amount  j>er  capita  appropriation,  $38  annually.  The  enroll- 
ment for  1871  aud  1872  includes  62  soldiers'  orphans,  who  have  been  in- 
structed entirely  gratuitously  during  these  two  years,  "  It  is  assumed 
that  the  only  just  basis  upon  which  such  an  institution  is  entitled  to 
claim  support,  other  things  being  equal,  is  that  of  the  number  i)roperIy 
instructed  and  benefited  therein.  As  these  numbers  increase,  there- 
fore, its  financial  resources  should  increase  so  that  it  shall  not  be  forced 
to  do  its  work  fbr  less  than  cost." 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  report  for  1871,  suggests  the  **  wisdom  of  including  in  the  schools  of 
practice  attached  to  normal  schools  a  kindergarten,  in  order  to  secure 
teachers  well  trained  in  object-teaching;  and,  also,  that  the  standard 
for  admission  be  greatly  elevated,  so  that  the  instruction  of  the  gram- 
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mar  school  ne<?d  not  be  repeated  after  entering  the  normal  school."  In 
his  report  for  1872,  he  observes  in  regard  to  the  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  normal  schools:  "If  unduly  multiplied,  they  will  be  likely  to 
fail  for  want  of  support,  and  the  State  be  compelled  to  pay  dearly  for 
the  folly  of  encouraging  their  establishment  in  greater  number  than  its 
educational  interests  require.  A  few  strong  schools  will  accomplish 
more  good  than  many  weak  ones.  It  is  important  that  the  State  should 
adopt  and  adhere  to  some  broad,  general  principles  in  making  appro- 
priations to  the  schools ;  favoritism,  if  persisted  in,  will  in  the  end 
cripple  the  whole  system."  He  calls  attention  to  the  "  danger  of  mak- 
ing the  administration  of  these  schools  narrow,  and  more  disposed  to 
seek  private  than  public  ends.  This  is  the  weakness  of  the  system,  and 
from  this  it  has  suffered." 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  common-school  commissioner  of  Ohio,  says: 
"A  commendable  feature  in  some  of  our  private  schools  is  the  attention 
*  given  to  normal  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  other  efficient  means  and 
facilities  for  progressive  training,  their  efforts  to  supply  a  manifest  want 
merit  encouragement  and  reward."  He  also  says:  "The  normal  school 
should  be  a  purely  professional  school.  Academic  instruction,  except 
such  as  may  be  incidentally  given  in  the  illustration  of  methods,  should 
be  dispensed  with,  that  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching 
may  receive  exclusive  attention." 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  a  remark  of  Professor  Phelps  upon 
the  existing  necessity  of  academic  teaching  in  normal  schools.  He  says: 
"The  quality  of  work  done  in  our  common  schools  is  very  poor,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  students  entering  the  normal  school  come  very 
l)oorly  i)repared.  So  much  loose,  vfigue,  and  inaccurate  teaching  is  still 
done  in  elementary  schools  that  at  least  nineteen-tweutieths  of  those  who 
enter  the  normal  school  must  go  back  to  first  principles.  Not  only  are 
they  ignorant  of  the  very  beginning  of  common-school  studies,  but  they 
have  no  power  of  expressing  what  they  know." 

Professor  George  P.  Beard,  principal  of  the  South  Missouri  State  Nor- 
mal School,  observes:  "Something  is  evidently  wrong  in  our  common- 
school  system  of  education.  The  majority  of  students  entering  our  school 
we  find  know  more  of  arithmetic  than  they  know  of  all  the  other  sciences 
taken  together,  arnd  it  is  with  great  effort  that  they  are  induced  to  take 
any  interest  in  other  subjects.  The  design  of  the  normal  school,  there- 
fore, should  be  to  remedy  these  irregularities  in  the  common  schools." 

A  letter  from  John  D.  Pierce,  in  the  Michigan  Teacher  of  Jauuar3\  1873, 
in  correcting  a  misstatijment  respecting  the  graduates  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  School,  gives  the  names  and  present  occupation  of  about 
ninety  graduates  of  that  institution,  who  now  are,  or  have  been  since 
their  graduation,  engaged  in  important  and  responsible  positions  in  the 
educational  field  in  that  and  other  States.  Of  the  fifty-four  gentle- 
men included  in  this  number,  one  has  been  president  of  a  university, 
eleven  have  been  county  and  city  superintendents,  and  thirty-four  have 
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been  principals  of  high  Bchoola.  Of  the  lad;  graduates,  thirty-two  have 
been  teachers  or  principals  in  colleges  and  in  high  and  sormal  schools. 
An  important  tieatnre  coimected  with  normal  training  in  the  country 
has  been  theestablishmentof  normal  acbools  in  cities,  under  tlio  auspices 
of  school-boards.  The  gi'oat  ability  and  emineut  efficiency  of  many  of 
the  city  superintendents  of  iustructiou  are  steadily  improving  the  quality 
of  instruction  in  a  large  number  of  our  cities.  Normal  schools  in  such 
cases  eujoy  siiecial  advantages,  gathcriug  and  centeriug  iu  themselves 
all  the  excellences  that  are  aiouud  them. 


BaSmESS  COLLEGES. — TABLE  V. 

There  is  a  manifest  and  iucreasiug  demand  npon  public-school  systems 
for  instructioD  ill  trades,  and  for  au  opportunity  to  be  taught  at  other 
times  than  the  regular  six  hours  of  school.  School  oSicers  bave  too 
ofteD  yielded  to  these  demands  with  reluctance,  if  at  all.  The  business 
colleges  of  the  country  have  come  forward  and  measurably  furnished  a 
supply. 

Hr.  3.  8.  Packard,  president  of  Packard's  Business  College,  Xew  York 
City,  informs  me  that,  in  his  opiuiou,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
young  men  enter  the  business  colleges  of  the  country  annually,  and  that 
he  believes  there  is  a  constantly  growing  tendency  toward  the  educa- 
tion which  they  propose  to  impiut.  A  summary  of  these  institutions 
contaiuediu  the  annual  report  of  this  office  is  the  onlyone  yet  published. 

Ou  consuliing  Table  V,  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  year»ixty- 
Bix  of  these  schools  bave  miulo  returns  to  this  office,  having  2U3  teachers 
and  au  enrollment  of  8,-131  pupiLs,  as  follows : 
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SECONDARY  lUfSTRUCTION. — TABLE  VI. 

The  examination  of  city  and  State  reports  will  reveal  a  very  inade- 
quate subdivision  of  the  instruction  reported  in  respect  to  diflerent 
grades.  The  line  of  deniarkation  between  elementary  and  secondary, 
and  between  secondary  and  superior  instruction  is  not  very  distinct, 
if  drawn  at  all.  Yet,  in  judging  whether  the  amount  of  instruction  fur- 
nished is  sufficient  to  aflbrd  the  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  adequate  to  conduct  the  aftairs  of  individuals, 
communities,  and  States,  the  aid  of  this  Aictor  is  absolutely  essential. 
Indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  only  universally  applied  test  of 
intelligence,  the  ability  to  read  or  write,  or  to  do  both,  has  uncon- 
sciously, but  nevertheless  actually,  s<?rved  to  give  prevalence  to  a  judg- 
ment of  the  intelligence  of  our  people  more  favorable  than  the  facts 
will  warrant. 

This  office,  endeavoring  to  aid  educators  in  drawing  these  lines  of 
discrimination  in  instruction  as  respects  grade,  has  continued  its 
attempt  to  report  institutions  of  secondary  instruction.  The  result  of 
inquiries  in  this  direction  will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  table,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary: 


state. 


Alahnma 

ArkuiiHaH 

Culifuruia 

Colorado  Territory 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dii4trict  of  Colnmbia. . 

Florida 

Gpor(;ia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanmis 

Kcutacky 

LoaiBiana 

Maino 

Maryland 

MiiflAachuftetts 

Michigan 

Minncftota 

Hissisftippi 

Misrtouri 

Xe  w  Hampshire 

y  ew  Jerwsy 

ICew  Mexico  Territory 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 


o    o 

G  rs 

5  g 

Instructors. 

Students. 

1  ^ 

Total. 

Mule. 

1 

Feiunlf^. 

Total. 

^lale. 

Female. 

C    S3 

> 

e 

21 

10 

1 

11 

605 

323 

2fi2 

3,700 

6 

29 

4; 

4 

351 

b8 

263 

&'iO 

7 

45 

22 

5 

1.J?00 

750 

1,04L 

3,320 

2 

IS 

i 

9 

1-JO  ' 

120 

1,350 

36 

178 

72! 

93 

1 

4,:u)<» ' 

2,0Hi 

2,  2i»:j 

12,007 

6 

29 

16' 

13 

52S 

330 

198 

1,250 

31 

67 

21  ' 

40 

1, 525 

244 

467 

476 

4 

2G 

3 

9 

543 

70 

473 

900 

17 

72 

27 

17 

1, 754 

931 

823 

1.950 

38 

279 

6*-: 

124 

4, 939 

1.603 

2,909 

13. 060 

11 

07 

12 

30 

1,830 

5;.8 

1,328 

4,a'iO 

3 

22 

3 

19 

558 

231 

327 

1.200 

6 

38 

24 

11 

550 

359 

191 

1,50S 

1ft 

15() 

15 

35 

1,880 

160 

1,479 

10,509 

0 

70 

10 

32 

955 

400 

555 

1,918 

32 

120 

57 

63 

3. 2a". 

1,611 

1,  494 

7,607 

10 

UG 

22 

9 

1.271' 

666 

605 

8.  510 

43 

221 

117 

D8 

5, 25 1 

3.247 

1,980 

28,067 

8 

36 

5 

11 

l.COO 

160 

783 

9.855 

23 

104 

15 

16 

3,016 

681 

1,480 

759 

4 

23 

6 

7 

641 

106 

445 

200 

24 

IM 

51 

eo 

2,  454 

625 

015 

5.C04 

25 

103 

55 

48 

2, 7.-.n 

1,474 

1,282 

19,192 

13 

117 

49 

35 

1.239 

662 

527 

6, 950 

1 

10 

10 

120 

120 

500 

22-1 

1,309 

i        551 

69:? 

33.8^0 

10,5.33 

10.366 

157,  ^^ 

12 

37 

17 

20 

1,291 

794 

497 

1,200 

47 

294 

99 

100 

5,903 

9,791 

3,119 

SO.  533 
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SECONDARY  HfSTRUCTION. — TABLE  VI- 

The  examination  of  city  and  State  reports  will  reveal  a  very  inade- 
qiiate  sulxlivision  of  the  instruction  reported  in  respect  to  difl'erent 
grades.  The  line  of  deniarkation  between  elementtary  and  secondary, 
and  between  secondary  and  superior  instruction  is  not  verj-  distinct, 
if  drawn  at  all.  Yet,  in  judging  whether  the  amount  of  instruction  fur- 
nished  is  sufficient  to  aflbrd  the  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  adequate  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  individuals, 
communities,  and  States,  the  aid  of  this  factor  is  iibsolutely  essential. 
Indeed,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  only  universally  applied  test  of 
intelligence,  the  ability  to  read  or  write,  or  to  do  both,  has  uncon- 
sciously, but  nevertheless  actually,  served  to  give  prevalence  to  a  jud»j- 
ment  of  the  intelligence  of  our  people  more  favorable  than  the  facts 
will  warrant. 

This  office,  endeavoring  to  aid  educators  in  drawing  these  Ymes  of 
discrimination  in  instruction  as  respects  grade,  has  continued  its 
attempt  to  report  institutions  of  secondary  instruction.  The  result  of 
inquiries  in  this  direction  wull  be  found  in  the  appropriate  table,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  summary  : 


state. 


Alabama 

Arkansafi 

Calilumia 

Culorado  Territory 

Couucclicut 

Dolawaro 

District  of  Colombia. . . 

Fluriila 

Georgia 

Illiuois 

lutitaiia 

Iowa 

ELannas 

Kcutncky 

Louisiana 

Maino 

'MarylA°<^ 

MaRnacbnsctts 

llichigan 

MiniieMota 

Mi»Hi88ippi 

^iB80uri 

Now  Uampabiro 

"Xew  Jersey 

Kew  Mexico  Territory. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 


OJiJo 


1  i 

Tnstmctors. 

Students. 

c 

It 

§1 

Total. 

1 
Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male 

Fcmalo. 

2  3 

> 

e 

21 

10 

11 

605 

323 

2« 

3,760 

6 

29 

4 

4 

351 

88 

2(y 

&'iO 

7 

4o 

22 

5 

1,  HOD 

750 

1,041 

3,320 

2 

18 

9 

120 

120 

1,350 

30 

178 

72 

93 

4,309 

2.  oh; 

2,293 

12,097 

G 

29 

16 

13 

523 

d:x) 

198 

l,2.-i0 

31 

67 

21 

40 

1,  525 

244 

4fi7 

476 

4 

2(j 

3 

9 

54:i 

70 

473 

9P0 

17 

72 

27 

17 

1.754 

931 

823 

l,9.-i0 

38 

279 

68 

124 

4,  939 

1.GG3 

2,909 

13.060 

11 

07 

12 

30 

1,  f?3C 

.'i.8 

1,328 

4,850 

3 

22 

3 

19 

558 

231 

327 

1.200 

6 

38 

24 

11 

550 

359 

191 

1,505 

1ft 

150 

15 

35 

1.880 

160 

1,479 

10,509 

0 

70 

16 

32 

955 

400 

555 

1,918 

32 

120 

57 

63 

3,28.-> 

1.611 

1,494 

7,607 

10 

90 

22 

9 

1,271" 

G<H> 

605 

8, 510 

43 

221 

117 

98 

5,254 

3,247 

1, 980 

28,007 

8 

3d 

5 

11 

l.COO 

IGO 

783 

2.S55 

22 

104 

15 

16 

3.016 

!        681 

1,480 

753 

4 

23 

6 

7 

641 

196 

445 

200 

24 

158 

51 

80 

2.  454 

625 

1*15 

5,604 

25 

103 

55 

48 

2,  756 

.     1, 474 

1,282 

19.192 

13 

117 

49 

35 

1,239 

;        662 

527 

6,950 

1 

10 

10 

120 

1 

120 

500 

22-1 

1,309 

551 

69d 

33.  8tG 

10, 5.33 

10,366 

157. 5r» 

12 

37 

17 

20 

1.291 

794 

497 

1,200 

47 

294 

1          99 

1        100 

5,903 

S,7U1 

3,113 

20.535 
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By  a  cuuipiirisoQ  of  the  cori-esponding  table  in  iny  report  for  1S71 
with  that  in  the  present  I'eport,  it  will  be  seen  that  gratifying  i)rogrcas 
has  been  tuado  in  the  value  of  these  statistics.  Instead  of  C3S  aeade- 
mies  and  high  schools,  as  given  in  the  previous  report,  we  now  have 
811,  employing  4,501  teachers,  of  whom,  so  far  as  the  sex  is  given,  1,5^9 
are  males  and  1,008  are  females,  banng  under  instruction  93,929  pupils, 
of  whom,  so  far  as  si)ecifled,  37,057  are  mules  and  40,794  arc  females, 
with  3,444  pn'pariug  fur  a  elassical  course  in  college,  and  992  for  a  sci- 
entific conrso.  Of  the  whole  number,  33,624  are  reported  aa  studyinj; 
the  English  brunches,  8,517  are  pursuing  a  classical  course,  and  7,277 
are  studying  modern  languages. 

These  institutions  report  in  their  libraries  378,809  volumes.  From 
their  classical  departments  !j,772  have  entered  college  since  their  organ- 
ization;  while  since  the  close  of  the  previous  yeiir  1,172  have  entered 
college,  850  in  classical  courses,  and  310  in  scientific  courses. 

To  complete  the  representation  of  this  grsule  of  instruction,  contained 
in  this  report,  there  should  be  added  here  the  work  done  in  the  high 
schools,  as  giveu  in  the  city  tables,  so  far  as  it  is  not  Inclnded  in  the 
above  summary.  There  may  be  fitly  included  iu  this  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, the  work  done  in  the  preparatory  departments  connected  with  col- 
leges,  and  the  insJrnction  in  the  normal  schools;  indeed,  very  much  of 
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that  given  in  what  are  termed  female  colleges,  is  not  above  what  is  ap- 
propriate to  this  grade. 

The  cenisus  of  1870  gives  1,518  institutions  Jis  academies,  or  707  more 
than  have  as  yet  reported  to  this  office  to  be  included  in  this  table. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  this  grade  in  the  census  is  129,404,  agaidst 
98,920  reporting  here. 

It  is  impossible  to  include  here  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  these 
institutions.  Indeed,  1  can  not  enter  now  upon  the  question  of  the  work 
done  by  them,  nor  can  I  attempt  as  yet  to  answer  the  question  so  often 
a^ked,  "What  ought  they  to  do?^ 

I  must  confess  my  surprise,  however,  that  so  many  are  either  hesi- 
tating in  supporting  this  grade  of  instruction  in  our  public  systems  of 
education,  or  opposing  it  outright.  Apparently  they  know  little  of  what 
is  done  by  it,  and  reflect  less  upon  what  it  ought  to  do. 

Omitting  all  the  facts  not  yet  ascertained  in  regjird  to  studies  pursued, 
years  occupied,  or  results  secured,  let  them  in  their  doubt  or  opposition 
snppose  that  this  grade  of  instruction  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  fifteen, 
sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  old.  According  to  the  last  census  there 
w<»re,  of  these  ages,  in  round  numbers,  2,455,000  persons,  of  whom 
1,214,000  were  males  and  1, 241  ,(M)0  were  females.  Of  course  thereare  those 
younger  and  older  receiving  this  instruction,  and  some  of  these  ages 
are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  some  in  the  superior  schools.  But 
they  have  reported  by  the  census  enrolled  in  institutions  of  this  gfrade  * 
only  129,404  persons,  and,  undoubtedly,  200,000  would  be  a  large  esti- 
mate of  the  whole  number  in  any  way  receiving  this  instruction.  Here 
are  then  only  200,000  youth  thus  benefited,  against  2,455,000  that  ought 
to  have  at  least  so  much  aid  in  their  start  upon  the  race  of  life  in  a  land 
where  each  man  is  a  sovereign  citizen. 

What  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered  by  any  one  with  any  claim  to 
patriotism  for  opposition  to  a  work  which  is  not  reaching  one  person  in 
twelve  of  those  who  need  its  benefits  f 

Here  is  a  fact  which,  if  used  by  the  teachers  and  school  officers 
especially  interested  in  this  grade  of  instruction,  may  aid  them  in  inform- 
ing public  opinion  and  creating  a  sentiment  which  will  result  in  keeping 
their  i)upils  longer  under  instruction. 

As  a  rule,  we  are  a  people  whose  opinions  and  actions  are  subject  to 
modification  by  the  facts  within  our  knowledge.  If  it  is  true  that  our 
youth  are  prone  to  rush  into  the  responsibilities  of  affairs  too  early  in 
life,  or  with  too  little  preparation,  this  collection  of  the  facts  will  at  once 
indicate  the  tendency  and  furnish  the  best  means  for  its  correction. 

In  the  absence  of  all  records  upon  the  subject,  and  as  indicating  that 
I  have  not  overestimated  the  number  due  to  secondary  institutions,  I 
should  add  thjit  in  a  Circular  of  Information,  published  by  your  order,* 
there  were  stJitistics  collected  by  this  Burciiu  in  regard  to  5,306  alumni 
of  four  prominent  colleges,  between  the  years  1830  and  1800,  and  that 
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•  The  Circular  of  March,  1872. 
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their  average  age  on  gradnatiou  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-two  years, 
making  their  age  at  entrance  npon  college  life  a  little  over  eighteen. 
This  would  indicate  that  I  should  have  been  justified  in  adding  to  the 
number  above  included,  as  due  to  secondary  institutions,  all  those  per- 
sons eighteen  years  of  age,  which  would  greatly  increase  the  exhibit  of 
the  work  they  ought  to  do  and  do  not  do.* 

EXAMINATIONS  FOB  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  collect  statistics  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  for  admission  to  academies  or  colleges;  the  only 
table  of  this  character  is  that  showing  the  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Naval  and  Military  Academies.    Special  attention  is  invited  to 

*  In  an  address  before  the  Teachers'  Assoc'uitiou  of  Mhinenota,  Professor  Horace  Good- 
hue, jr.^  of  Carleton  CoHege,  gave  some  interesting  opinions  from  coUege  presidents  in 
regard  to  the  work  done  in  preparing  persons  for  college  by  academies  and  higli 
schools.    Ho  quotes  President  Kitchell,  of  Middlebury  College,  as  saying  : 

"  One-half  of  our  in-coming  class  this  year  are  from  the  sehigh  schools.''  President 
Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin,  says :  **  In  100  of  our  latest  admissions  38  fitted  at  the  high 
schools,  X^^i  at  the  academies,  and  4  private.''  The  secretary  of  Harvard  University 
says :  **  Of  the  class  that  was  admitted  a  year  ago,  38  per  cent,  were  from  public  high 
schools  and  the  remainder  from  academies  and  private  tutors."  President  Biickham,  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  says :  "  I  should  say  that  about  30  per  cent,  of  our  students 
come  from  the  high  school  and  70  per  cent,  from  the  academy."  President  Smith,  of 
Dartmouth,  says :  ''  Out  of  those  who  are  already  examined  33  are  from  academics  and 
14  from  high  schools."  President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams,  says  :  "  Wo  think  that  not 
more  than  one-sixth  of  our  students  come  from  our  public  high  schools.  I  think  it 
would  bo  more  correct  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  in  ten  comes  from  the  x>ublic  high 
schools.'* 

Professor  Goodhue  continues :  "  The  total  in  all  the  coWeges  reporting  who  have  fitted 
at  the  high  school  is  584 ;  at  the  academy,  1,:)55 ;  or  30  per  cent,  at  the  high  school  and 
70  per  cent,  at  the  academy. 

"  The  widely  extended  reputation  of  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Andover,  is  no  surer 
proof  of  his  commanding  ability  than  is  the  remarkable  history  and  present,  prosperity 
of  Phillips  Academy.  This  year  it  has  graduated  sixty-one  students,  •fifty-one  from 
the  classical  course  and  ten  from  the  English,  and  sends  upwards  of  forty  to  college. 
In  the  past  ten  years  it  has  graduated  over  500,  400  of  whom  have  entered  college. 
Single-handed  and  alone  it  is  able  to  feed  an  average  college.  I  know  of  no  high 
school,  under  whatever  favoring  circumstances,  which  hiis  any  such  reconl  for  one 
year,  or  for  ten,  in  the  amount  or  the  quality  of  the  work  done ;  and  if  any  friend  of 
the  high  school  has  knowledge  of  such  an  instance,  we  hope  to  learn  it. 

"This  institution  for  twenty-eight  years,  ending  with  18(U,  sent  over  1,000  to  college, 
while  it  took  the  Boston  Latin  School  forty-six  years,  ending  with  the  same  date,  to 
send  600 ;  nearly  twice  as  long  to  send  a  little  more  than  half  as  many. 

"Consider  also  the  result  accomplishe<l  by  Williston  Seminary,  which  has  been  in- 
corporated only  about  thirty  years.  During  the  last  ten  years  it  lias  graduated  about 
300  and  sent  200  to  college. 

"Again,  Kimball  Union  Academy,  now  nearly  sixty  years  old,  yet  never  having  had 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  endowment  of  Williston,  h;is  a  ivoord  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. Its  graduates  number  1,200.  In  the  last  ten  years  it  has  sent  out  350,  one-half 
of  whom  have  entered  college." 
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this,  as  sliowjug  the  condition  of  instrnction  in  tbc  clomcutary  Engliuli 
braiicheti  in  iliffereat  parts  of  tlie  country. 

S0PEBIOR  INSTRUCTION — TABLE  TIH. 

Passing  to  superior  instruction,  attention  is  inntcil  to  the  followiug 
summary  from  tlie  table  of  colleges : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  29S  iiKstitutions  report^id,  225  report  the 
date  of  their  charter,  and  73  do  not  thus  report;  3i)  report  only  prepar- 
atory students ;  217  report  collegiate  students;  121  do  not  report  stu- 
dents by  classes ;  124:  do  not  report  the  degi^ees  conferred  in  course  j 
G9  do  not  rei»ort  their  libraries. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  there  are  reported  3,040  instructors;  that 
there  are  0,694  unch'issified  students ;  that  19,470  students  are  in  pre- 
paratory course?;  that  there  are  19,200  in  collegiate  courses,  and  that 
198  are  reported  as  resident,  or  post-graduate  students. 

There  were  conferred  at  the  last  commencement  day  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  course  upon  1,903  individuals,  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course 
upon  740,  and  various  honorary  degrees  upon  341. 

Connected  with  these  institutions  there  are  reported  4,201  female  pre- 
paratory students;  and  in  the  collegiate  departments,  1,419.  Of  these, 
10  only  are  in  New  England  colleges. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  years  in  the  courses  of  study,  48  do 
not  make  any  report ;  209  report  4  years ;  9  report  3  years  ;  7  report  2 
years,  and  25  report  over  4  years.  These  last  evidently  include  both  the 
preparatory  and  collegiate  courses. 

In  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Texas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Washington 
Territory,  no  institutions  are  reported  to  have  conferred  the  degree  of 
A.  B. 

Tracing  the  diflFerence  of  work  done  in  various  States,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  California  the  132  persons  reported  as  embraced  in  col- 
lege faculties  had  under  instruction  127  unclassified  students,  1,129 
preparatory  students,  and  504  collegiate,  and  that  only  six  persona 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  while  in  Connecticut  87  college  professors 
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bad  nuder  instruction  795  collegiate  students,  and  graduated  173  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B. 

If  the  whole  number — 10,219 — reported  as  in  the  collegiate  courses 
of  instruction  completed  that  course,  there  should  be  conferred  annually 
about  4,800  degrees  of  A.  B.,  instead  of  1,963,  as  now  reported. 

The  summary  hero  attempted,  of  the  results  of  this  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  hoped,  can  be  repeated  until  completeness  is  secured.  What 
a  commentary  do  these  figures  furnish  upon  the  disposition  of  Ameri- 
can youth  to  terminate  their  course  of  study  I  How  they  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  elevating  our  conceptions  and  standards  of  culture, 
and  increasing  and  multiplying  the  motives  to  induce  the  young  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  their  study. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ignorant  boasting  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  (and  we  all  have  sufficient  inclination  to  boast  of  our 
country's  merits,)  the  best  informed  have  felt  deeply  the  iujwlequaxjy  of 
instrumentalities  and  Results  in  the  direction  alike  of  elementary  and 
higher  education.  It  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  data 
already  given  how  well-founded  are  these  ai)preliension8.  Shall  light 
increase  or  diminish!    Shall  we  as  a  people  go  forward  or  backward  f 

An  able  and  very  suggestive  writer  observes:  ^*A  large  part,  a  very 
large  part,  of  the  world  seems  to  be  ready  to  advance  to  something 
good — to  have  i)repared  all  the  means  to  advance  to  something  good — 
and  then  to  have  stopped  and  not  advanced.  India,  Japan,  China,  al- 
most every  sort  of  oriental  civilization,  though  diflering  in  nearly  all 
other  things,  are  in  this  alike.  They  look  as  if  they  had  paused  when 
there  was  no  reason  for  pausing;  when  a  mere  observer  from  without 
would  say  they  were  likely  not  to  pause.'^ 

Shall  a  similar  record  be  made  of  the  United  States  I  Whether 
there  shall  or  not  turns  upon  the  consideration  given  this  subject  of 
education.  Shall  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  instruction  be 
made  enough  in  quality  and  amount  'to  assure  the  stability  and  pi'og- 
ress  of  this  great  people!  The  opportunity  is  before  us  as  a  nation. 
We  have  the  extent  of  territory,  the  variety  and  richness  of  soil,  and 
the  diversity  and  salubrity  of  climate,  and  interme<iiate  oceans  to  save 
us  from  interference  by  others.  The  expectation  and  the  coming  of  all 
other  nations  are  toward  us. 

The  nature  of  our  institutions  and  the  incentives  to  personal  and 
associated  effort  afford  conditions  of  success  not  possible  elsewhere 
under  other  forms  of  government;  but,  if  the  result  is  to  be  attiiined, 
this  one  purpose  must  penetrate  every  grade  of  mind. 

The  multiplied  forces  that  ma}'  contribute  to  this  end  must  be  har- 
monized and  rendered  active.  The  citizen  must  never  expect  to  escape 
from  this  responsibility  in  reference  to  education,  and  his  appropriate 
contribution  to  that  of  others  must  go  on  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  higher  he  rises  in  position  and  trust,  the  greater  (not  the  less,  as 
Bome  seem  to  think)  is  his  responsibility. 
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The  advanced  stndcnt  in  our  colle;?es  must  be  so  instructed  as  to 
encourage  him  to  thoroughly  complete  the  collegiate  curriculum,  and 
the  curriculum  itself  must,  as  time  goes  on,  assume  the  form,  include 
the  Btudies,  and  become  prepared  to  furnish  the  culture  which  our  in- 
stitutions and  modern  times  uniro  in  demanding.  Original  investiga- 
tiou  in  science,  in  history,  and  in  political  and  social  economy  must  be 
fostered,  and  the  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  investigators  of  these  sub- 
jects must  be  encouraged  by  sympathy,  respect,  and  substantial  sup- 
port. It  is  by  these  means  alone  that  our  political  institutions  can  be 
improved ;  that  our  seats  of  learning  can  continue  to  flourish  ;  that  our 
vast  material  prosperity  can  hereafter  gain  i)roportionate  advances. 

Our  distinguished  and  venerated  citizen,  Professor  I^ouis  Agassiz,  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  expressed  opinions,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation in  this  office,  which  I  have  his  permission  to  publish,  and  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  in  connection  with  these  statistics : 

The  question  is  how  to  mauage  edacation  bo  as  to  ulevato  the  character  of  the 
Batioii. 

There  are  three  elements  in  which  you  are  equally  interested.  One  is  to  bring  out 
this  cla.«»8  of  States,  where  there  is  a  practically  ignorant  population  ;  though  I  am  not 
as  mnch  interested  in  that  class  of  efforts,  I  see  that  no  effort  in  the  higher  walks  of 
knowledge  can  be  really  sustained  unless  wu  can  ivmove  entirely  this  duad  load  by 
dragging  the  low  stratum  to  a  higher  level.  We  must  not  allow  such  a  distinction 
to  become  i>ermanont — of  States  where  schools  are  nothing,  and  those  where  they  are 
well  provided  for. 

Another  element  is  to  take  care  of  the  public  schools.  I  am  telling  my  friends  in 
Massachusetts  a  very  bitter  thing,  and  I  have  bt^come  bolder  and  bolder  in  saying  that 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  is  suiM^r- 
annuated ;  that  what  is  taught  is  no  longer  the  food  which  the  rising  generation  really 
wants  4uost ;  and  that  the  very  knowledge  that  is  taught  is  not  the  best.  So  that  I 
would  change  both  tho  substance  and  the  methods  of  our  ^xipular  schools. 

And  then,  thirdly,  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  utterly  inadequate  to  give 
our  young  men  that  kind  of  instruction  which  will  place  them  on  the  highest  level  of 
culture,  and  enable  those  that  have  not  the  means  to  go  abroad  to  get  an  equally  good 
edacation  at  home.  We  should  never  be  satistied  until  our  iiMititutions  have  attained 
such  a  superiority  that  European  students  shall  iiiid  it  necessary  to  come  here. 

I  grant  that  the  lowest  strata  from  Europe  are  at  once  raised  by  coming  to  the  United 
States,  but  our  colleges  are  of  an  inferior  character.  It  is  a  mistake  to  supjiose  that 
this  is  a  necessity  of  slow  growth.  Our  institutions  of  learning  can  be  called  into 
existence  very  rapidly.  #••••♦» 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  no  university  in  the  United  States,  the  intellectual  inter* 
CBts  of  which  are  managed  by  professors,  but  always  by  a  corporation  out3ide,  shows 
that  wo  do  not  understand  what  a  university  is.  The  men  who  are  in  it  must  know 
better  whattire  the  wants  of  an  institution  of  learning  than  outsiders.  I  believe  there 
]8  no  scientitic  man  who  will  concede  that  there  can  bo  a  university  managed  to  the 
best  advantage  by  anybody  but  those  interested  in  its  pursuits,  and  no  body  of  trustees 
can  Ijc  so  interested. 

Not  only  do  material  restrictions  hamper  the  instructors,  but  who  is  the  fnan  who 
knows  what  is  best  to  teach  f  And  you  see  every  organization,  every  college  which  is 
got  up  by  outsiders,  has  to  prosecute  a  curriculum  and  the  professors  have  to  teach 
that.  That  is  all  wrong  for  a  university,  but  not  for  a  high  school.  And  that  is  why 
we  h»ve  uo  university  and  ua  students  of  a  higher  order  coming  to  us  from  the  Old 
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World.  That  is  as  plain  as  dayli<;ht.  Those  arc  the  essential  conditions  of  a  uni- 
versity. 

A^ain,  among  t-eachers  there  are  two  classes  of  men,  those  who  know  what  they  are 
t^achiug  jnst  as  well  as  anybo<ly  else,  bnt  who  iiave  not  the  natural  disposition  or 
(jiialitication  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  those  who  devote  their  lives 
tu  the  production  of  new  kuowledgo,  and  who  are  at  the  same  time  able  to  teach. 

But  many  of  the  most  productive  thinkers  are  not  teachers  at  «ill ;  they  are  a  class  of 
men  whom  the  country  does  not  rec«)gnize;  they  are  men  of  origiual  research  who  are 
not  born  teachers,  but  Hiid  th<*y  must  assume  tlie  duties  of  instruction  in  order  to  oXy- 
tain  recognition.  We  slionid  learu  the  conditions  of  success ;  and  a  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  this  matter  is  not  to  put  a  man  with  one  power  to  do  that  which  Beqniri^ 
another  power.    *»  ««•♦••» 

Professor  Henry  says  the  resources  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  too  small  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  Some  gentlemen  think  the  income  of  the  institution  ample.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  Professor  Henry,  that  its  resources  are  entirely  inadequate.  For 
one  solitary  department  at  our  museum  of  zoology  we  spend  annually  more  than  the 
sum  total  of  the  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  is  to  cover  publications, 
the  scientific,  arch.Tological,  and  zwlogical  department,  and  which  is  to  provide  for  the 
niusenm,  the  preservation  of  the  collectiou,  and  the  printing  of  the  investigations 
as  submitted. 

We  deal  with  one  solitary  subject,  zoology,  and  for  that  department,  for  the  last  five 
years,  we  have  spent  annually  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

And  the  sum  total  of  the  income  of  the  SmitUsonian  Institution  is  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars. 

We  liave  only  §10,500  annually  derived  from  the  income,  the  rest  is  the  result  of  my 
begging  from  privat-e  individuals,  and  the  legislature,  and  all  around.     ♦         •         • 

Improve  the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  let  the  teachers  have  a  little  more  to  do 
with  teaching  than  simply  hearing  recitations,  so  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  teacher, 
and  not  a  mere  machine  to  hear  recitations. 

The  following  opinions  of  Professor  John  Tyndall,  fnrnisbed  by  him- 
self at  my  request,  are  quite  haruiouious  with  those  expressed  by  Pro- 
lessor  Agassiz : 

This  is  the  core  of  the  whole  matter,  as  regards  science.  It  must  he  cultivated  for 
its  own  sake,  for  the  pure  love  of  truth,  rather  than  for  the  applause  or  profit  that  it 
brings.  And  now,  though  my  occupation  is  gone,  still  I  will  bespeak  your  tolerauce 
for  a  few  concludiug  remarks  in  reference  to  the  num  who  have  bf>queathed  to  us  the 
v;ist  body  of  knowledge  of  which  I  have  sought  to  give  you  some  faint  i<lea  in  these 
lectures.  What  was  the  motive  that  spurred  them  on  t  What  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling  for  which  they  struggled  so  assiduously  T  What  urged  them  to  those  battles 
and  those  victories  over  reticent  nature,  which  have  become  the  heritage  of  the  huuiaa 
r."ice  T  It  is  never  to  be  forg(»tten  that  not  one  of  those  great  investigators,  from  Aris- 
totle down  to  Stokes  and  Kirt-hoff,  hud  any  practical  end  in  view,  according  to  the  o«li- 
nary  definition  of  the  word  "  practical."  They  did  not  propoMO  to  themselves  money 
as  the  end,  aiul  knowledge  as  a  means  of  obtaining  it.  For  the  most  part  they  nobly 
reversed  this  process — made  knowledge  their  end,  and  such  money  as  they  possessed  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  *  •  •   *  •  *  • 

To  many  of  their  contemporaries  it  would  have  appeare<l  simply  vidiculous  t9  see 
men,  whose  names  are  now  stars  in  the  firmament  of  science,  straining  their  attention 
to  observe  }in  efi'ect  of  an  experiment  almost  t;Oo  minute  for  detection.        *       *       * 

That  scientific  discovery  viay  i>ut  not  only  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  individuals, 
but  millions  into  the  exchequers  of  nations,  the  history  of  science  amply  proves,  but 
the  hope  of  its  doing  so  is  not  the  motive-power  or  the  investigator.  It  nover  can  bo 
his  motive-power.  I  know  that  I  run  some  risk  in  speaking  thus  before  practical  men. 
1  know  what  De  Tocqueville  says  of  you.    "  The  man  of  the  North,"  he  says,  *'  hsisuot 
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only  experience  but  knowledge.    He,  however,  docs  not  care  for  science  as  a  pleasure, 
and  only  embraces  it  with  avidity  when  it  leadn  to  asoful  applications/'        •        #      « 

Snrely  no  two  terms  were  ever  so  ninch  distortiid  and  misapplied  with  reference  to 
man  in  his  higher  relations  than  these  terms  useful  and  practical.  »  *  « 

Pt^ple  sometimes  speak  as  if  steam  had  not  been  studit^d  before  James  Watt,  or  elec- 
tricity before  Wheat^tone  and  Morse;  whereas,  in  i)oint  of  fact,  Watt  and  Whf?at- 
atone  and  Morse,  with  all  their  i>ractieality,  were  the  mere  outcomes  of  antecedent 
forces,  which  acted  without  reference  to  practical  ends.  •  »  #  • 

Strip  a  strong  arm  and  regard  the  knotted  muscles  when  the  baud  is  clinched  and 
the  arm  bent.  Is  this  exhibition  of  energy  the  work  of  the  muscles  alone?  By  no 
means;  the  muscle  Is  the  channel  of  an  inllueuce  withont  which  it  would  be  aHjiower- 
lew  as  a  lump  of  plastic  dough.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  cry  in  England  for  tech- 
nical education,  and  it  is  the  expression  of  a  true  national  want,  but  there  is  no  outcry 
for  original  investigation.  Sfill,  without  this,  as  surely  as  the  stream  dwindles  when 
the  spring  dries,  so  surely  will  their  technical  -education  lose  all  force  of  growth,  all 
power  of  reproduction. 

To  keep  society  as  regards  science  in  healthy  play,  three  classes  of  workers  are  neces- 
sary:  First,  the  investigators  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  is  to  pursue  tliat  truth, 
and  extend  the  field  of  discovery  for  the  truth's  own  sake,  aud  without  any  refer- 
ence to  practical  ends ;  secondly,  the  teacher  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  is  to 
give  public  diffusion  to  the  knowledge  already  won  by  the  discoverer ;  thirdly,  the 
applier  of  natural  truth,  whose  vocation  is  to  make  scientific  knowledge  available  for 
the  nee<ls,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life.  These  thr«e  classes  ought  to  co-exist  and 
interact.  Now,  the  popular  notion  of  science,  both  in  this  country  aud  iu  Euglaud, 
often  njilates,  not  to  science  strictly  so  called,  but  to  the  application  of  science.  Such 
Implications,  especially  on  this  continent,  are  so  astounding — they  spread  themselves 
80  largely  and  umbrageously  before  the  public  eye — as  to  shut  out  from  view  those 
workers  who  are  engaged  in  the  profounder  business  of  discovery. 

Take  the  electric  telegraph  as  an  example,  which  has  been  repeatedly  forced  upon 
my  atfention  of  late.  I  am  not  here  to  attenuate  in  the  slightest  degree  the  services 
of  those  who,  iu  Englaud  and  America,  have  given  the  telegraph  a  form  so  wonderfully 
fitted  for  public  ufee.  Assuredly  they  earned  a  great  reward,  aud  assuredly  they  have 
received  it.  But  I  should  be  untrue  to  you  and  to  myself  if  I  failed  to  tell  you  that, 
however  high  in  pai*ticular  respects  their  claims  and  qualities  may  be,  practical  men 
did  not  discover  the  electric  telegraph.  The  discovery  of  the  electric  telegraph  implies 
the  discovery  of  electricity  itself,  and  the  development  of  its  laws  and  phenomena. 
Such  discoveries  were  not  made  by  practical  men,  and  they  never  will  be  made  by 
them,  because  their  minds  are  beset  b^"'  ideas  which,  though  of  the  highest  value  from 
one  point  of  view,  are  not  those  which  stimulate  the  original  discoverer.  Tiio  ancients 
discovered  the  electricity  of  amber;  and  Gilbert  in  the  year  1()00  extended  the  force  to 
other  bodies.  Then  followed  other  inquirers,  your  own  Franklin  among  the  number. 
But  this  form  of  electricity,  though  tried,  did  not  come  into  use  for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses. Then  appeared  the  great  Italian,  Volta,  who  discovered  the  source  of  electric- 
ity, which  bears  his  name,  and  applied  the  most  profound  insight  and  the  most  deli- 
cate experimental  skiU  to  its  development.  Then  arose  tlie  man  who  added  to  tho 
powers  of  his  intellect  all  the  graces  of  tho  humau  heart,  Michael  Faraday,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  great  domain  of  magneto-electricity.  Oersted  discovered  the  deflectii»n 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  aud  Arago  and  Sturgeon  the  magnetization  of  iron  by  l>ho 
electric  current.  Tho  voltaic  circuit  finally  found  its  theoretic  Newton  iu  Ohm ;  while, 
at  Princeton,  Henry  pushed  forward  the  course  of  experimental  inquiry.  Here  ycui 
have  all  the  materials  employed  at  this  hour  iu  all  the  forms  of  tho  electric  telegraph. 
Nay,  more,  Gauss,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Weber,  tho  celebrated  natural  phil- 
osopher, both  professors  iu  the  University  of  Gottingen,  wishing  to  establish  a  rapid 
node  of  communication  between  the  observatory  and  the  physical  cabinet  of  the  uni- 
Teraity,  did  this  by  means  of  an  electric  telegraph.    The  force,  in  short,  had  been  dia- 
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covereil,  its  laws  investigated  and  made  sure,  the  most  complete  mastery  of  its  phe- 
nomena had  been  attained,  nay,  its  applicability  to  telegraphic  purposes  demonstrated, 
by  men  whose  sole  reward  for  their  lal>ors  was  the  noble  joy  of  discoTery,  and  before 
your  practical  men  appeared  at  all  upon  the  scene. 

Are  we  to  ignore  all  thisf  We  do  so  at  our  x)eril.  For  I  say  again,  behind  all  your 
practical  applications  there  is  a  regiou  of  intellectual  action  to  which  practical  men 
have  rarely  contributed,  but  from  which  they  draw  all  their  supplies.  Cut  them  off 
from  this  regiou  and  they  become  eventually  helpless.         »•••#. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  De  TocqnevillOi  and  must  be  aware  of  the 
intense  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  your  institutions ;  and  thin  sympathy  is  all  the 
more  valuable  from  the  philosophical  candor  with  which  he  points  out  not  ouly  your 
merits  but  your  dangers. 

He  wrote  some  three  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  perhaps  would  not  write  the  same 
to-day;  but  it  will  do  nobody  any  harm  to  have  his  words  repeated,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, laid  to  heart.  In  a  work  published  in  1850  he  says:  '^  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
among  the  civilized  peoples  of  our  age,  there  are  few  iu  which  the  highest  sciences 
have  made  so  little  x^rogress  iis  in  the  United  States." 

De  Tocqueville  evidently  doubts  the  capacity  of  a  democracy  to  fost-er  genius  as  it 
was  fostered  in  the  ancient  aristocracies.  *^  The  future,''  he  says,  **  will  prove  whether 
the  passiou  for  profound  knowledge,  ho  rare  and  so  fruitful,  can  be  born  and  develo]>ed 
so  readily  in  democratic  societies  as  in  aristocracies.''         »  *  «  #  • 

It  rests  with  you  to  prove  whether  these  things  are  necessarily  so ;  whether  the 
highest  scientiiic  genius  cannot  fiud  in  the  midst  of  you  a  tranquil  home.  I  should  be 
loath  to  gainsay  so  keen  an  observer,  and  so  profound  a  political  writer,  but  since  my 
arrival  in  this  country  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  thing' in  the  constitution  of  society 
to  prevent  any  student,  with  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  from  bestowing  the  most 
steadfast  devotion  on  pure  science.  If  great  scientiiic  results  are  not  achieved  in 
America,  it  is  not  to  the  small  agitations  of  society  that  I  should  be  disi)osed  to  ascribe 
the  defect,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  men  among  3'ou  who  i)0ssess  the  genius  for  scien- 
tiiic inquiry  are  la<leu  with  duties  of  administration  or  tuition  so  heavy  as  to  be  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  continuous  and  tranquil  meditation  which  original  investigation 
demands.  I  do  not  think  this  stat.e  of  things  likely  to  last.  I  have  seen  in  America  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  devote  their  fortunes,  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, to  the  service  of  the  conmiou wealth,  for  which  I  can  not  tinda  parallel  elsewhere. 

This  willingness  of  men  to  devote  private  fortunes  to  public  purposes  requires  but 
wise  direction  to  enable  you  to  render  null  and  void  the  prediction  of  De  Tocqueville. 
Your  most  dillicult  problem  will  be  not  to  build  institutions,  but  to  make  men;  not  to 
foiiu  the  body,  but  to  find  the  spiritual  embers  which  shall  kindle  within  that  body  a 
living  soul.  You  have  scieutitic  genius  among  you;  not  sown  broadcast,  believe  me, 
but  still  scattered  here  and  there.    Take  all  unnecessary  impediments  out  of  its  way.* 

CULTURE,  AND  ITS  PRACTICAL  USE  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  original  investigation  may  not  be  sufficiently 
encouraged,  we  have  to  confess  many  other  deficiencies  in  respect  to 
supeiior  instruction  iu  our  country. 

The  genius  which  lea^ls  in  unfolding  the  secrets  of  material  nature  for 
the  use  of  mankind  must  indeed  be  fostered,  but  no  less  that  genius 
which  leads  the  activities  of  men  in  right  directions;  that  common  sense 

*  Profpnsor  Tyndall  songht  practically  to  carry  out  hi8  own  niiErgrcrttion,  and  set  apart  the  net  proof'eds 
of  hi8  lectures  in  this  country,  delivered  at  Bt>Hton,  !Philade]j>hiu,  Baltimore,  Wa«hin;;;ton.  Brooklyn, 
Isew  Haven,  nnd  New  York,  amouutin;;  to  ^13,000,  and  conveyi*d  the  same  in  trunt  to  a  coininittee,  com- 
po«ed  of  ProffMisur  Joseph  Henry,  Gonernl  Hector  Tyndall.  and  Professor  E.  L.  Youmani!),  who  ma}'  ex* 
pend  the  income  in  aid  of  stndents  who  devote  themselves  to  orij^inal  research. 
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aod  personal  integrity  essential  to  the  highest  results  in  the  mnltifarions 
affairs  in  which  the  American  citizen  is  called  to  act. 

Undoubtedly  students  must,  for  the  years  of  instruction,  withdraw 
themselves  from  all  active  pursuits  to  secure  the  full  advantage  of  con- 
centrated attention,  so  as  to  put  all  the  elements  of  mind  in  the  health- 
iest condition  of  growth— of  acquisition  and  discipline — yet  there  may 
be  a  seclasion  which  will  totally  unlit  them  for  active  affairs.  Whatever 
there  is  of  hot-house  life,  whioh  renders  growth  in  the  sunshine  and  air 
that  nature  provides  injurious  or  fatal,  should  be  avoided  in  the  school. 

The  student,  as  he  penetrates  the  depths  of  science  and  literature  in 
the  author  or  text-book  which  is  furnished,  or  to  which  reference  is 
made,  can,  with  ttict  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  be  brought  to  apply  his 
thoughts  with  equal  disciplinary  effect  to  the  characters  and  events  of 
to-day,  to  the  current  developments  of  science,  history,  and  literature, 
with  advantage  to  his  enthusiasm  and  the  appropriate  application  of  liis 
discriminations  and  principles  of  judgment  to  questions  of  duty  when  he 
assnmes  the  responsibilities  of  active  life. 

There  are  heie  and  there  in  our  colleges  excellent  illustrations  of  what 
I  believe  could  be  easily  made  universal,  to  the  advantage  alike  of  our 
country  and  of  our  superior  instruction. 

An  eminent  illustration  is  presented  in  the  chapel-talks  of  M.  B.  An- 
derson, LL.  D.,  presidiMit  of  Kochester  University. 

I  have  obtained  from  Professor  J.  II.  Gilmoro  a  description  of  these 
"talks." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  natara  of  those  "  talks"  or  of 
the  iiitiuence  which  they  have  in  o(luc:itin«ij,  re8trainin;5,  and  cnnoblin*;  onr  "  boy».'' 
They  are,  emphatically,  "talks'' — not  lectures,  sermons,  or  orations.  Very  rarely,  I 
think,  does  the  doctor  nnike  the  slight'est  preparation  for  them.  Oftencst — and 
always  when  at  tiieir  best — they  are  impromptu.  Some  passage  in  the  Scripture  which 
he  is  reading  flashes  a  new  light  upon  his  soul ;  or  some  paragraph  in  the  morning's 
paper  comes  back  to  him  with  an  a])plication  to  the  young  men  bclonj  him  which  ho 
had  not  thought  of  whea  he  read  it ;  or  his  intense  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  charge 
remiudn  him  of  tendencies  which  ho  may  have  detected  in  a  wrong  direction — and  he 
finds  himself  talking  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

The  theme  may  be  anything  you  please,  almost.  Some  movement  in  European  poli- 
tic!»,  the  signiticauc^  of  which  is  likely  to  be  overlooked,  or  misconstrued,  by  those  who 
furget  that  history  in  making  is  as  interesting  as  history  made;  the  death  of  some 
great  man,  or  the  discomliture  of  some  little  one  ;  a  question  of  practical  morality  or 
personal  religion  ;  the  claims  of  the  age  on  its  educated  men,  and  the  way  in  which. 
tbcMie  claims  may  be  met ;  incipient  tendencies  in  college  to  indolence  and  insnbordi- 
nation — all  is  tish  that  comes  to  the  doctor's  net.  Two  or  three  days  ago  he  defended 
the  thesis  that  the  reason  why  some  men  of  splendid  endowments  and  substantial 
attainments  failed  of  the  very  highest  success,  was  that  they  lacked  the  faculty  of 
adaptation  to  the  demands  of  their  fellows.  When  Henry  J.  Kaymoud  died,  he  gave 
US  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  education  to  the  editor,  and  the  kind  of  (fdncation  which 
the  editor  ought  to  have.  The  assassination  of  James  Fisk  suggested  the  thought 
that  roguery  always  comes  to  grief  in  the  long  run.  ^^Disestablishment"  in  Ireland, 
commnnism  iu  France,  railway  monopolies  in  our  own  country,  are  all  themes  which 
were  discassed  when  at  their  freshest,  and  with  such  reference  to  fundamental  priuci- 
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plefl|  with  illnstnitioiM  no  apt  and  so  various,  that  I  am  not  certain  that  the  doctor's 
colleagues  were  not  the  most  interested  of  his  hearers. 

The  doctor^B  uianuer  in  the  cliai>cl  ih,  of  course,  familiar  and  nnpretcndiug,  as  a 
man's  manner  is  likely  to  be  who  hardly  knows  that  he  is  talking  at  all — much  less 
thinks  that  he  is  talking  well,    lie  rarely  speaks  over  t«n  or  fifteen  minutes. 

His  English  is  of  that  terse,  vigorous,  idiomatic  kind  which  gives  his  hearers  faith 
in  their  mother-tongue.  His  illustrations  are  frequent  and  thoroughly  effective. 
Often,  in  his  chapel-tall:s,  he  rises  to  a  degree  of  elo<iuence  which  I  have  never  heard 
him  attain  on  the  rostrum  or  in  the  fiulpit;  but  it  is  the  eloquence  of  downright  scorn 
for  all  that  is  mean,  and  hearty  sympathy  with  all  that  is  x>nre  and  manly. 

Sometimes  he  is  learned — always  ho  is  characterized  by  that  practical  good  sense 
"which  has  made  him,  to  my  mind,  the  first  of  American  educators.  With  less  of 
refined  culture  than  some,  and  less  of  minute  scholarship  than  others,  be  has  a 
breadth  of  information,  a  gras^  of  intellect,  and  a  dei>th  of  sympathy,  which  moke 
him  just  the  man  to  help  college-students,  by  his  chapel-talks,  to  refer  current  events 
to  scientific  categories. 

That  confidence  in  his  mental  alHuence  which  leads  him  to  scatter  his  gifts  with  such 
a  lavish  hand — never  holding  himself  in  reserve  for  "  a  suitable  occasion"— is,  after 
eight  years  of  intimate  acquaintance,  what,  perhaps,  impresses  me  most  in  President 
Anderson.  His  suitable  occasion  is  when  he  can  get  face  to  face  with  even  a  single 
man  whom  ho  can  help  in  any  way  ;  and  nowhere  is  that  fact  more  apparent  than  in 
bis  chapel-talks. 

Of  course,  after  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  that  any  formal  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  this  feature  in  our  course  at  Rochester  is  out  of  the  question.  It  w^onld,  doubt- 
less, be  as  effective  an  agency  for  good  in  every  college  as  here. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OF  FEMALES, — TABLE  IX. 

The  iHimbor  of  these  institutions  reported  is  175,  with  1,617  instrnct- 
era,  of  whom  449  are  male  and  1,168  female,  and  a  total  of  11,288 
students. 

The  number  of  institutions  in  each  State  is — 


In  Alabama 8 

In  California  3 

In  Connecticut 4 

In  Delaware 1 

In  Georgia 16 

In  Illinois 10 

In  Indiana 3 

In  Kansas 1 

In  Kentucky 7 

In  Maryland 3 


In  ^lossachusetts 6 

In  Michigan 3 

In  Minnesota 1 

In  Mississippi 5 

In  Missouri 5 

In  New  Hampshire 3 

In  New  Jersey 3 

In  New  York 25 

In  North  Carolina 9 

In  Ohio 13 


In  Oregon 1 

In  Pennsylvania 14 

In  South  Carolina 1 

In  Tennessee 8 

InTexsis 3 

In  Vermont 1 

In  Virginia 13 

In  West  Virginia 2 

In  Wisconsin 3 


The  institutions  are  distributed  denominationally  as  follows : 


Presbyterian 17 

Baptist 20 

Roman  Catholic 18 

Methodist  Kjiisci  >x>al ....  14 
Methodist 12 


Prot<;st«nt  £i)iscopal. . .   11 

Congregational 5 

Lutheran 3 

Moravian 2 

Union 2 


Christian 2 

U.  Baptist 1 

Reforme^l 1 

Undetermined ()7 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  remarks  in  connection  with  secondary 
instruction. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  consolidating  the  statistics  of  superior 
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iostniction  for  males  »n^  females,  will  observe  that  tlie  473  iDRtltuttoii3 
reported  of  both  classes  have  4,657  instractors,  and  56,905  scholars. 

SCHOOLS  OF   SCIENCE. — TABLE  X. 

Schoola  of  this  character  preseot  a  gratifying  gaiu,  as  will  be  seen  by 
bringing  the  follomng  summaries,  drawn  from  the  tables  of  these  insti- 
totions,  into  comparison  with  the '  similar  summaries  for  the  previous 
year.  Opening  in  some  measure  a  new  field  of  instruction  in  this  ooqu- 
try,  they  are  helping  in  the  solution  of  all  questions  of  special  education. 

The  cost  of  their  apparatus  inust  be  much  greater  than  that  so  far 
nsed  in  aid  of  classical  training. 

The  practice  essential  to  their  success  is  expensive,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  interests  of  culture  will  require  that  further  aid  be  judiciously 
bestowed  by  the  General  Government.  The  promotion  of  any  depart- 
ment of  learning  is  likely  to  work  advantage  iu  the  end  to  all  culture. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  rallying  of  private  wealth  to  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  and  industrial  education. 

It  should  be  remarked'that  while,  for  the  present,  these  institutions 
are  necessarily  classed  together  in  the  tables  from  which  the  following 
foots  Jtre  drawn,  that  there  is  among  them  great  diversity  of  aim  and 
method. 

I  regret  that  aoy  States  have  yet  to  be  reported  as  without  organiza- 
tion under  the  grant  of  land  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

In  some  States,  however,  where  no  students  are  reported,  the  organi- 
zation is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  by  another  year  no 
doubt  a  considerable  attendance  can  be  reported. 

StatUticalMtiiiiituy  qf»<liooUofieletteeeKdotetdig  the  national  grant  of  landi. 
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THBOLOGICAi  BCHOOLS. — TABLE  XI. 

The  whole  number  of  theological  schools  reported  is  108,  with  435 
instractors  aud  3,351  stndeuts.  The  schools  are  diatributetl  among  the 
different  deuomiuations  as  indicated  by  the  following  table : 
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Of  these  seminaries  there  are — 

In  Alabama '. 1 

In  California 2 

In  Connecticut 3 

In  Georgia 1 

In  Illinois 10 

In  Indiana 1 

In  Iowa 4 

In  Kentucky 6 

In  Louisiana 1 

In  Maine 2 

In  Mai  y  laud v- 3 

In  Massacbusetls 7 

In  Michigan 2 

In  Missouri 4 


In  New  Jersey 4 

In  New  York 12 

In  North  Carolina 1 

In  Ohio 12 

In  Pennsylvania 14 

In  South  Carolina 2 

In  Tennessee 2 

In  Texas 1 

In  Vermont 1 

In  Virginia 5 

In  West  Virginia 1 

In  Wisconsin 4 

In  District  of  Columbia 2 


LAW  SCHOOLS.— TABLE  XH. 

There  are  forty-two  law  schools  in  the  United  States,  with  one  hun 
dred  and  fifty-one  instructors,  and  1,976  students. 
The  number  of  schools  in  each  State  is  as  follows : 

In  Connecticut 1 


In  Georgia 1 

In  Illinois 2 

In  Indiana. 3 

In  Iowa 2 


InKentuckv 

In  LoniHiana 

In  Massachusetts. 

« 

In  Michigan 

In  Mississippi  ... 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

In  Missouri 2 


In  New  York 5 

In  North  Carolina 1 

In  Ohio 3 

In  Pennsylvania 4 

In  South  Carolina 1 

In  Tennessee 2 

In  Texas 1 

In  Virginia •.  3 

In  Wisconsin 1 

In  District  of  Columbia 4 


MEDICAL,  DENTAL,  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTIONS. — TABLE  XIII. 

The  table  of  medical  and  kindred  schools  gives  a  total  of  ninety-two 
institutions.  Of  these  61  are  known  as  regular,  with  607  instructors 
and  4,887  students ;  3  as  eclectic,  with  25  instructors  and  259  students; 
there  arc  9  dental  schools  with  58  instructors  and  199  students;  and  13 
pharmaceutical  schools  with  36  instructors  and  650  students.  Of  those 
denominated  regular,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Vermont  have 
each  one ;  California,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  two ;  Georgia,  Illinois, 
and  West , Virginia,  three;  Pennsylvania,  four ;  Missouri,  five;  Ohio, 
six  ;  and  New  York,  nine.  Of  the  eclectic,  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Ohio 
have  one  each.  Of  the  homoeopathic,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  York,  and  Ohioliave  each  one  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts, 
two.  Of  the  pharmaceutical,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  each  one,  and  North  Carolina,  two. 


MEDICAL   EXAMINATIONS LIBRARIES.  LIII 

ACTION    OF     THE    NEW    YORK    LEGISLATURE     RESPECTING    ItfEDICAL 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  observing  the  indications  of  progress  during  tlie  past  year,  tlie 
action  of  the  legislature  of  New  York  with  regard  to  medical  diplomas 
should  not  be  omitted.  The  act  was  passed  May  l6,  1872,  providing 
that  "  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  ap- 
point one  or  more  boards  of  examiners  in  medicine,''  of  seven  members 
each,  "  who  shall  have  been  licensed  to  practice  physic  and  surgery  in 
the  State.''  The  examiners  are  required  to  examine  faithfully  all  candi- 
dates referred  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, according  to  each  of  the  systems  of  practice  represented  by  the 
several  medical  societies  of  the  State,  and  report  to  him  in  writing  the 
questions  and  answers  of  each  examiu<atiou,  which  reports,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  examiners,  are  to  be  forever  a  part  of  the  public  records 
of  the  university. 

''  Any  person  over  twenty -one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character," 
on  applying  to  the  chancellor  for  an  examination,  and  paying  thirty-five 
dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  university,  can  receive  an  order  to  that 
effect,  if  he  shows  that  he  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  branches 
taught  in  the  common-school^  of  the  State  and  of  the  Latin  language ; 
that  he  has  studied  medicine  diligently  under  the  direction  of  one  or 
more  physicians,  duly  qualified,  for  three  years,  and  that  he  has  been 
licensed,  on  examination,  by  certain  specified  authority. 

The  regents  of  the  university,  on  examining  the  reports  of  the  exam- 
iners, and  finding  that  not  less  than  five  members  of  the  board  of  exam- 
iners have  voted  in  favor  of  a  candidate,  shalltissue  a  diploma  to  him  or 
her,  conferring  the  degree  of  M.  D.  of  the  university  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  practice  physic  and  surgery. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  an  opinion  expressed  in  an  article 
on  "  Medical  Education  In  the  United  States,"  among  the  papers  accom- 
panying the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1870,  in  which  it  was  strongly 
urged  that,  in  the  matter  of  conferring  degrees,  the  ruling  power  of  the 
State  should  have  enough  interest  to  insure  the  proper  action  by  medi- 
cal colleges,  not  in  order  to  discriminate  between  the  different  systems 
of  practice,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  "  to  insist  that  every  person,  regu- 
lar, eclectic,  or  homoeopathic,  who  practices  medicine  or  surgery,  shall 
have  studied  a  specified  time  in  a  specified  way,  and  passed  a  specified 
examination  before  boards  selected  by  the  executive." 

LIBBABIES. — TABLE  XIV. 

In  the  reports  of  this  Bureau  for  1870  and  1871,  in  recognition  of  the 
educational  importance  of  libraries,  attempts  were  made  to  include  infor- 
mation of  the  principal  ones  as  far  as  possible.  During  the  past  year 
a  macli  more  extended  inquiry  has  been  made  upon  this  subject,  vxu^ 
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tbe  results  are  correspondiugly  more  satisfactory.    Tbe  following  is  a 
summary  of  these,  upon  the  leading  points  of  inquiry : 
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Is  addition  to  the  replies  to  the  direct  inquiries  sent  from  this  ofQce 
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during  the  past  year,  the  lists  of  the  previous  reports  have  been  exam- 
ined, and  information  obtained  from  all  other  available  sources,  with 
the  following  result : 


StatM. 


AlahomA 

Arkanaaa 

CaliforniA 

ConnecticTit 

D^ware 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinoia 

ladtana 

Iowa 

KanMS 

Kentncky 

Loaiaiana 

Ifaioe 

Maryland 

ICaaBacboaetta 

MicUgan 

Ifinneaota 

Miftriaaippi 

MiMonri 

Xebraaica 

KeTada 

N ew  Hampahire 

Kew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PeuMylTania 

Sbode  Island a 

Sottth  Carolina 


Altogether. 


i 


11 
1 

83 
31 

7 


tS 


30,960 

1,800 

165,669 

378,096 

60,254 


Portable. 
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11 
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•5 
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1,800 

119,869 

103,896 

11,000 


Per  list. 
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11 


15 

90 
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CD 
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30,960 


45.800 

174.200 

49,254 


11 
53 
23 
22 
10 
19 

8 

30 

33 

144 

25 

8 

6 
28 

2 


87,600 

234,698 

104,920 

87,256 

23,530 

09.749 

23,545 

159,380 

885,962 

1, 479, 934 

139,724 

31,850 

28,140 

196,925 

7,314 


1 

8 
5 
5 
1 
3 
2 

10 
6 

65 
7 
8 
1 
5 
1 


15,000 
42,789 
51,000 
33,608 

8,500 
15,589 

6,045 

91,166 

158,288 

1,008,394 

65,894 

11,100 

15,000 

106,570 

5,314 
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44 
18 
17 

9 
16 

6 

20 
87 
79 
18 

6 

5 
23 

1 


72,600 

191,909 

53,920 

53,650 

15,030 

84,160 

17,500 

68,814 

127,740 

471,540 

•  73  830 

20.750 

i:;,  140 

90,355 

2,000 


Texaa 

Vemumt. ............ 

Virginia 

WeatVirginiA 

Wiaoonain' 

District  of  Colombia. 

Colorado 

NewlCezieo 

UUh 

Washington 

TbCal 


86 
18 
158 
14 
87 

5 

117 

89 

10 

16 

6 
17 
86 

4 

86 
34 

3 

1 
1 

1,076 


808,386 

135, 410 

1, 313, 906 

73,000 

474,300 

14,530 

888,364 

817,887 

99,613 

95,000 

22,344 

73,020 

161,155 

12,105 

113, 760 

472,850 

4,700 

2,205 
5,000 

8, 514, 843 


14 
6 

34 
2 

20 
1 

33 

16 
4 
1 
1 
6 
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736,000 
39.200 

789,654 
19,000 

838,301 
5,330 

478,953 

147, 137 
63,613 
18,000 
1,200 
50,585 
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409.411 
70,750 
36,000 
77,000 
21,144 
22,435 
91,675 
12,105 
83,055 
58,500 
4,700 

2,205 


3,537,679 
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the  results  are  correspondingly  more  satisfactory.    The  following  is  a 
summary  of  these,  upon  the  leading  points  of  ingair; : 
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during  the  past  year,  the  lists  of  the  previous  reports  have  been  exam- 
ined, and  information  obtained  from  all  other  available  sources,  with 
the  following  result : 


StatM. 


Alahama 

Arkansas 

Csliforaia 

Connecticat 

D^ware 

Florida 

G«or0a 

minois 

ladtana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Msssacbasetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiftriMippi 

Miflsonri 

Nebraska 

Kerada 

New  Hampshire 

liTew  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon ............................. 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island t. 

Sotttti  Carolina 


Altogether. 
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Texas 

Vermont 
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West  Virginia 
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Distriet  of  Colombia. 
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New  Mexico 
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8,514,843 
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770 


73,386 
96,210 
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409.  411 
70,750 
36,000 
77,000 
21, 144 
22,435 
91,675 
12,105 
83,055 
58,500 
4,700 

2,205 


3,537,679 


LVI  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

I  have  iucluded  in  the  appendix  to  this  annual  report  a  full  list  of  the 
institutions  referred  to  as  far  as  reported  to  date ;  it  is  hoped  that  it 
can  soon  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  separate  and  improved  form. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  for  this  office  to  take  any  cognizance 
of,  and  much  less  to  include  in  its  publications,  the  name  and  location  of 
the  numerous  libraries  in  the  country  having  less  than  a  thousand  vol- 
umes each.  The  great  good  they  are  accomplishing,  however,  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  A  reference  to  the  library  statistics  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  will  show  how 
numerous  and  how  important  the  smaller  libraries  of  the  country  must 
be  in  the  culture  of  the  people.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  sug- 
gestive letter  of  the  Eev.  S.  Ketchum,  of  Bristdl,  If.  H.,  dated  December 
10,  1872 : 

I  can  not  suppose  yoa  have  overlooked  the  feet  that  by  much  the  larger  part  of  aU 
the  books  in  libraries  to  which  the  people  have  free  access'  are  in  the  possession  of 
churches  and  Sunday-schools.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  iu  small  collections,  comparatively 
in8i<:ruiilcant  in  themselves ;  but  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  doubtless  surpass  all 
the  other  libraries  put  together,  and  are  used  by  vastly  more  persons.  Take  this  toivn 
for  an  example,  containing  1,500  inhabitants,  having  three  churches.  In  the  libraries 
of  these  churches  are  probably  not  less  than  1,000  or  1.200  volumes,  consisting  lai-gely 
of  standard  works  on  history,  biography,  travels,  theology,  homiletics  and  exegesis. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  town  for  the  populatii^n.  When,  therefore,  you  take  into 
the  consideratiou  the  thousand  or  more  churches  in  the  State,  j'ou  will  perceive  that 
they  present  library  facilities  that  exceed  all  the  other  library  facilities  in  the  State. 

'h  •  «  »  *  «  « 

Then,  again,  the  number  of  small,  local,  free  or  circulating  libraries  is  largo.  In 
this  State  of  Xew  Hampshire — which  is,  perhaps,  behind  all  the  other  New  England 
Stat<}s — there  are  probably  a  hundred  or  more  of  these,  ranging  from  two  hundred  to 
two  thousand  volumes  each,  small  collections,  but  which,  taken  together,  would  ex- 
ceed the  library  of  almost  any  college  in  the  country,  save  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  used 
by  numbers  exceeding  from  five  to  ten  times  the  numbers  who  use  the  libraries  of  such 
great  institutions. 

In  fact,  hardly  any  short  statement  can  include  even  a  bare  enumer- 
ation of  the  benefits  which  even  very  small  collections  of  judiciously 
selected  books  can  confer  on  their  readers. 

As  an  instance  of  what  practical  use  such  libraries  may  be  in  num- 
berless directions,  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  following 
statement  of  the  library  enterprise  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 
Society  of  New  York  City  : 

The  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society  hos  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  sup- 
plying sea-going  vessels  with  libraries  for  the  special  use  of  the  men  iu  the  forecastle. 

These  libraries  ai'o  made  up  of  between  forty  and  fifty  volumes,  in  a  neat  case,  with 
lock  and  key,  and  are  loaned  to  the  ship,  (a  receipt  being  taken  for  the  same  from  the 
person  having  the  library  iu  charge,  usually  the  captain,)  to  be  returned  after  six, 
nine,  or  twelve  months,  according  to  the  voyage,  when  they  are  refitted  and  reshipped 
upon  similar  conditions. 

The  books  in  these  libraries  are  carefully  selected,  and  of  such  as  promise  to  interest, 
educate,  and  improve  seamen,  and  to  excite  within  them  a  love  for  reading,  being  to 
this  end  largely  of  adventure,  history,  natural  science,  with  an  arithmetic,  geography 
and  atlas,  &c.  Something  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  always  a  Bible,  and  sundry 
attractive  works  of  a  moralizing  and  evangelical  character;  and  all  adapted  to  the 
osoertameA  capacity  and  known  nationality  of  the  crew. 
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Over  four  thousand  of  these  lihr^es  .have  heen  sent  to  sea  (nearly  eight  hundred 
of  them  on  United  States  naval  vessels)  containing  at  least  185,000  volumes,  which  in 
their  frequent  reshipment  have  been  accessible  to  })robabIy  180,000  readers ;  and  this 
at  a  cost  to  the  society  of  about  $6,000.  Of  new  and  refitted  libraries  the  society  is 
now  sending  to  sea  ah  average  oi fifty  per  month  ;  i.  c,  about  2,000  volumes  are  in  this 
way  circulated  monthly  for  the  use  of  seamen  abroad  upon  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  amount  of  good  accomplished  through  these  libraries  is  heyond  computation. 
8ea-capt>ains  pronounce  them  indispensable  help  in  administering  the  ship  discipline, 
while  seamen  acknowledge  their  personal  obligation  for  what  this  work  has  done  to 
ameliorate  and  elevate  their  condition.  It  has  wrought  in  some  instances  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  entire  crew,  and  everywhere  abroad  under  its  influence  intemperance,  pro- 
fanity, and  ignorance  give  way  to  intelligence  and  morality,  foreshadowing  for  our 
sailors  a  brighter  future  through  a  better  informed  and  a  more  hopeful  life.* 

MUSEUMS. — TABLE  XV. 

The  educational  influences  of  museums  have  been  recognized  in  some 
form  from  time  immemorial.  Their  value  as  aids  to  education,  however, 
has  of  late  greatly  increased  in  appreciation  in  this  country.  During 
the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  view  the  facilities 
furnished  by  the  different  museums  in  our  country.  The  result,  though 
imperfect,  is  more  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1812, 
and  occupying  a  high  position  in  public  and  scientific  estimation,  has 
the  oldest  reported  museum. 

But  all  other  collections  in  this  country  are  surpassed  in  comparative 
zoology  by  Professor  Agassiz's  great  museum  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. Indeed  the  hope  is  confidently  cherished  that  it  will  excel  all 
competitors  in  this  department  in  the  world.  Embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  ideas  of  that  eminent  scientist,  it  already  commands  the  admiration 
of  scientific  men  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  is  having  a  most  salu- 
tary effect  upon  all*  attempts  to  collect  representsitions  of  the  material 
universe,  or  to  comprehend  the  organization  and  development  of  animal 
Ufe.  This  museum  has  hitherto  been  well  supported  by  the  public  and 
private  muniflcence  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  income  of  the  present 
endowment  is  so  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  collection  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  put  it  on  a  permanent  foundation,  commensu- 
rate with  its  services  to  science. 

The  collections  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Eochester  University, 

A.  B.  Spofford,  esq.,  Librariaii  of  CongTeas,  to  whose  charge  has  been  confided  the  solo  authority  to 
grant  copj-rights  for  the  United  States,  reports  that  in  conipliauce  with  the  now  sopy-right  law  there 
were  dnrini;  the  year  3,175  Tolnmes  of  books,  and  2,728  pamphlets  and  i)oriodica]s  deposited  in  tho  Li- 
hrary. 

Allnding  to  the  proapectlTO  growth  of  the  Library  ho  gives  some  figures  of  its  recent  increase,  which 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind.  He  says :  "  The  Library  of  Congress  has  twice  doablcd  within 
twelre  years.  In  1860  there  were  63,000  volames  in  the  Library ;  in  1866  there  were  100,000  volumes  • 
and  in  1872  there  are  246,000. 

"  Withont  calcnlating  npon  any  specially  large  accessions,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  by  the  ordi* 
nary  additions  to  its  stores  from  copy-right  and  from  all  other  sources  it  will  reach  700,000  by  the 
year  1900 ;  one  million  and  a  quarter  by  1925 ;  1,750,000  by  1950 ;  and  2,500,000  by  tlie  year  1975,  or  about 
%  cenlary  hence.'" 
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I  have  included  in  the  appendix  to  this  annual  report  a  full  list  of  the 
institutions  referred  to  as  far  as  reported  to  date ;  it  is  hoped  that  it 
can  soon  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  separate  and  improved  form. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  impossible  for  this  office  to  take  any  cognizance 
of,  and  much  less  to  include  in  its  publications,  the  name  and  location  of 
the  numerous  libraries  in  the  country  having  less  than  a  thousand  vol- 
umes each.  The  great  good  they  are  accomplishing,  however,  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  A  reference  to  the  library  statistics  from  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  will  show  how 
numerous  and  how  important  the  smaller  libraries  of  the  country  must 
be  in  the  culture  of  the  people.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  sug- 
gestive letter  of  the  Rev,  S.  Ketchum,  of  Bristbl,  N.  H.,  dated  December 
10,  1872 : 

I  Clin  not  suppose  yea  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  by  ranch  the  larger  part  of  all 
the  books  in  libraries  to  which  the  people  have  free  access"  are  in  the  possession  of 
churches  and  Sunday-schools.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  in  small  collections,  comparatively 
insiguilicant  in  themselves ;  but  when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  doubtless  surpass  all 
the  other  libraries  put  together,  and  are  used  by  vastly  more  persons.  Taketbis  town 
for  an  example,  containing  1,500  inhabitants,  having  three  churches.  In  the  libraries 
of  these  churches  are  probably  not  less  than  1,000  or  1.200  volumes,  consisting  largely 
of  standard  works  on  history,  biography,  travels,  theology,  homiletics  and  exegesis. 
Nor  is  this  an  exceptional  town  for  the  poptilatii^n.  When,  therefore,  you  take  into 
the  consideration  the  thousand  or  more  churches  in  the  State,  you  will  perceive  that 

they  present  library  facilities  that  exceed  all  the  other  library  facilities  in  the  State. 

''«  «  «  «  *  «  « 

Then,  again,  the  number  of  small,  local,  free  or  circulating  libraries  is  largo.  In 
this  State  of  Now  Hampshire — which  is,  perhaps,  behind  all  the  other  New  England 
States — there  are  i3robably  a  hundred  or  more  of  these,  ranging  from  two  hundred  to 
two  thousand  volumes  each,  small  collections,  but  which,  taken  together,  would  ex- 
ceed the  library  of  iilmost  any  college  in  the  country,  save  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  used 
by  numbers  exceeding  from  five  to  ten  times  the  numbers  who  use  the  libraries  of  such 
great  institutions. 

In  fact,  hardly  any  short  statement  can  include  even  a  bare  enumer- 
ation of  the  benefits  which  even  very  small  collections  of  judiciously 
selected  books  can  confer  on  their  readers. 

As  an  instance  of  what  practical  use  such  libraries  may  be  in  num- 
berless directions,  I  would  res3)ectl'ully  call  attention  to  the  following 
statement  of  the  library  enterprise  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend 
Society  of  New  York  City  : 

The  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  sup- 
plying sea-going  vessels  with  libraries  for  the  sx>ecial  use  of  the  men  in  the  forecastle. 

These  libraries  ai'o  made  up  of  between  forty  and  fifty  volumes,  in  a  neat  case,  with 
lock  and  key,  and  are  loaned  to  the  ship,  (a  receipt  being  taken  for  the  same  from  the 
person  having  the  library  in  charge,  usually  the  captain,)  to  be  returned  after  six, 
nine,  or  twelve  mouths,  according  to  the  voyage,  when  they  are  refitted  and  reshipped 
upon  similar  conditions. 

The  books  in  these  libraries  are  carefully  selected,  and  of  such  as  promise  to  interest, 
educate,  and  improve  seamen,  and  to  excite  within  them  a  love  for  reading,  being  to 
this  end  largely  of  adventure,  history,  natural  science,  with  an  arithmetic,  geography 
and  atlas,  &c.  Something  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  always  a  Bible,  and  sundry 
attractive  works  of  a  moralizing  aud  evangelical  character;  and  all  adapted  to  the 
asoertained  capacity  aud  known  nationality  of  the  crew. 
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Over  four  thoosand  of  these  libnoies  .have  been  sent  to  eea  (nearly  eip^ht  Laudred 
of  them  ou  United  States  naval  vessels)  containing  at  least  185,000  volumes,  which  in 
their  frequent  reshipment  have  been  accessible  to  probably  180,000  readers ;  and  this 
at  a  cost  to  the  society  of  about  $6,000.  Of  new  and  refitted  libraries  the  society  is 
now  sending  to  sea  an  average  oi fifty  per  month  ;  t.  e.,  about  2,000  volumes  are  in  this 
way  circulated  monthly  for  the  use  of  seamen  abroad  upon  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  amount  of  good  accomplished  through  these  libraries  is  beyond  computation. 
8ea-capt>ains  pronounce  them  indispensable  help  in  administering  the  ship  discipline, 
while  seamen  acknowledge  their  personal  obligation  for  what  this  work  has  done  to 
ameliorate  and  elevate  their  condition.  It  has  wrought  in  some  instances  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  entire  crew,  and  everywhere  abroad  under  its  influouce  intemperance,  pro- 
fanity, and  ignorance  give  way  to  intelligence  and  morality,  foreshadowing  for  our 
sailors  a  brighter  future  through  a  better  informed  and  a  more  hopeful  life.* 

MUSEUMS. — TABLE  XV. 

The  edacational  influences  of  maseums  have  been  recognized  in  some 
form  from  time  immemorial.  Their  value  as  aids  to  education,  however, 
has  of  late  greatly  increased  in  appreciation  in  this  country.  During 
the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  into  view  the  facilities 
furnished  by  the  different  museums  in  our  country.  The  result,  though 
imx>erfect,  is  more  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1812, 
and  occupying  a  high  position  in  public  and  scientific  estimation,  has 
the  oldest  reported  museum. 

But  all  other  collections  in  this  country  are  surpassed  in  comparative 
zoology  by  Professor  Agassiz's  great  museum  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts Indeed  the  hope  is  confidently  cherished  that  it  will  excel  all 
competitors  in  this  department  in  the  world.  Embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  ideas  of  that  eminent  scientist,  it  already  commands  the  admiration 
of  scientific  men  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  is  having  a  most  salu- 
tary effect  upon  all*  attempts  to  collect  representations  of  the  material 
universe,  or  to  comprehend  the  organization  and  development  of  animal 
life.  This  museum  has  hitherto  been  well  sui)ported  by  the  public  and 
private  munificence  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  income  of  the  present 
endowment  is  so  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  collection  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  put  it  on  a  permanent  foundation,  commensu- 
rate with  its  services  to  science. 

The  collections  of  Professor  Henry  A.  Ward,  of  Eochester  University, 

A.  B.  Spofibrd,  esq.,  Librarian  of  CongreAS,  to  whose  charge  has  been  confided  the  solo  authority  to 
grant  copy-rights  for  the  United  States,  reports  that  in  coni])Iianco  with  the  new  sopy-riftht  law  there 
were  during  the  year  3,175  Tolames  of  books,  and  2,728  panii)hlets  and  i)cri()dicals  deposited  in  tho  Li' 
brary. 

ADnding  to  the  prospectire  growth  of  the  Library  he  gives  some  figures  of  its  recent  increase,  which 
it  is  well  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind.  He  says :  "  Tho  Library  of  Congress  has  twice  doubled  within 
twclre  years.  In  1860  there  were  63,000  volamos  in  the  Library ;  in  1860  there  were  100,000  volumes ; 
and  in  1^73  there  are  240,000. 

''  Without  calculating  npon  any  specially  large  accessions,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  by  the  ordi. 
dary  additions  to  its  stores  from  copy-right  and  from  all  other  sources  it  will  reach  700,000  by  the 
year  IIWO ;  one  million  and  a  quarter  by  1925 ;  1,730,000  by  1950 ;  and  2,500,000  by  tho  year  1975,  or  about 
a  ccolory  hence.'' 
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Xew  York,  are  also  notable  as  containing  important  eeries  of  Bpecimens 
for  scieotific cultare,  aiid  have  been  most  succesefull;  applied  in  assist- 
ing other  iudividuflls  and  inatitutions  in  perfecting  their  collections. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  this  office  by 
Professor  Ward.  It  succinctly  states  one  of  tbe  difBcnlties  encountered 
by  as  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  : 

There  is  oqe  qnestion  in  your  circular  irhicb,  more  than  any  other,  will  bring  yon 
most  unreliable  and  erroneous  answers.  This  is  tbe  "total  Dumber  of  specimens  in 
naturol-biatory  rauseuni."  Very  few  persons  kuow  this,  even  approiimat«ly,  aod  their 
guesses  and  eatimatea  will  be  wild  iu  the  extreme.  Nothing  is  more  common  thou 
to  bear  oabineta  in  our  aec^ond-rate  colleges  cited  as  containing  "  S0,000  specimens," 
"50,000  specimens,"  "  100,000  specimens."  Sometimes  they  state  that  they  have  more 
Bpecies  of  minerals  or  shells  or  birds  tbaa  the  entire  number  kDOwn  to  ecience. 

Their  stattments  may  be  liti'ratly  true  when  they  speak  of  individnal  Hpecimeua 
although  these  are  always  e»timated,  never  counted. 

Certainly  no  man  can  tell  within  100,000  specimens  how  many  specimens  our  Roches- 
ter (Univetsit;)  cabinet  contains  unless  1k'  labea  hold  and  counts  the  contents  of  each 
box  of  small  corals  or  hrachiopod  shellt-,  each  vial  of  fonlninifera,  each  package  of 
sharks'  t*eth.  Nothing  in  tho  way  of  enumeration  gives  a  practical  idea  of  the  Bize  of 
a  cabiuut  save  a  statement  of  the  number  of  labels,  or,  if  not  labeled,  (which  is  the  case 
in  about  three-fourtbs  of  our  cabiueta,)  tho  number  of  specimens  large  enough  t«  be 
labeled  separat«ly.  To  this  should  be  added  the  number  of  species  present,  and  then 
(more  important  than  the  size)  we  might  learn  the  rauge  and  scope  of  the  cabinet,  its 
availability  in  an  educative  ^d  scientific  direction. 

The  following  summary  of  the  table  in  the  appendix  exhibits  tbe  dasa 
of  facts  collected  by  tbe  office.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  twenty- 
three  States  tio  collections  of  any  kind  have  been  reported: 
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LIX 


States. 


Connecticut 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Ifamachnaetts 

Michigan 

New  Hampehire 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Yeimont 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Colnmbia. 


Total. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. — TABLE  XVI. 

Among  the  educational  benefactions  which  have  become  known  to 
the  public  during  the  year,  some  have  been  specially  noteworthy  in  view 
of  the  objects  they  seek  to  promote. 

Hon.  Greorge  Bancroft,  the  well-known  historian  and  present  Ameri- 
can minister  plenipotentiary  at  Beriin,  in  a  communication  dated  July 
4, 1871,  addresses  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  as  follows : 

It  haa  long  been  my  wish  to  raise  a  memorial  to  one  of  your  predecessors,  John  Tbom- 
ton.  Kirklandy  to  requite  benefits  received  through  bim,  and  most  emphatically  to 
acknow  ledge  my  indebtedness  to  that  eminent  college  officer. 

A  little  more  than  fifty-three  years  ago,  Edward  Everett,  then  Eliot  professor  of 
Greek  literature,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  President  Kirkland,  developed  the  idea  that  it 
wonld  be  well  t«  send  some  young  graduate  of  Harvard  to  study  for  a  while  at  a  Ger- 
man university,  with  a  view  to  bis  being  called  to  a  place  on  the  college  board. 
The  president  approved  the  suggestion,  and  the  choice  for  this  traveling  scholarship 
fell  upon  me. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  summer  of  1818,  being  then  in  my  eighteenth  year,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Gottingen.  After  remaining  more  than  three  years  in  Europe  I  returned  to 
Cambridge,  where  I  held  the  office  of  tutor  for  one  year. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  found  a  scholarship  on  the  idea  of  President  Eirkland,  that  the 
incumbent  should  have  leave  to  repair  to  a  foreign  country  for  instruction.  Merit  must 
be  the  condition  of  election  to  the  scholarship ;  no  one  is  to  be  elected  who  has  not 
shown  uncommon  ability  and  uncommon  disposition  to  learn.  Of  course,  the  choice 
•honl4  fall  on  some  one  who  needs  the  subsidy. 

The  scholarship  should  be  held  by  no  one  for  more  than  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  should  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  httt  only  on  evidence  tliat  the  achoVsA  \a 
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New  York,  are  also  notable  as  containingjmportart  series  of  fl] 
for  scieutiflc  calture,  aud  have  been  most  successfully  applied  in  assist- 
ing other  individanls  aud  institutions  in  perfecting  their  collections. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  this  office  by 
Professor  Ward.  It  succinctly  states  one  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  US  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry : 

There  is  oQe  qnestioD  in  jnnt  circalar  nhicb,  more  than  an;  other,  will  bring  ;on 
most  Du reliable  and  erroaeoaB  anawers.  This  is  the  "total  number  of  BpecimenB  in 
natarol-hiator; museum."  Ver;  few  pereouB  know  tbis, even  approximately,  aud  theic 
gnesaea  aud  eatimatea  will  be  wild  id  the  extreme.  Nothing  ia  more  common  than 
to  bear  cablueta  iu  our  eecond'mto  colleges  cited  as  containing  "20,000  specimens," 
"50,000  apecimena,"  "100.000  specimens."  Sometimes  they  state  that  they  have  mora 
species  of  minerals  or  shells  or  birds  than  the  entire  nombei  known  to  science. 

Their  atatementa  may  be  literally  tnie  vhen  they  speak  of  individnal  apecimena 
altboDgb  these  are  always  ettimalcd,  never  counted. 

Certainly  no  man  can  toll  within  100,000  specimens  how  many  specimens  oar  Roches- 
ter (Univeraity)  cabinet  contains  nnleas  he  takes  hold  and  counts  the  contents  of  each 
box  of  small  corals  or  brachiopod  shellt>,  each  viol  of  foraminifers,  each  package  of 
sharks'  teeth.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  enumeration  gives  a  practical  idea  of  the  size  of 
a  cabinet  save  a  statement  of  the  numberof  labels,  or,  if  not  labeled,  (whicbis  the  case 
in  about  three-foorlbs  of  our  cabinets,)  the  number  of  specimens  large  enough  to  be 
labeled  aeparatoly.  To  this  should  bo  added  the  number  of  species  present,  and  then 
(more  important  than  tho  aize)  we  might  learn  the  range  and  scope  of  the  cabinet,  ite 
availability  in  an  educative  ^d  scientilic  direction. 

The  following  sammary  of  the  table  in  the  appendix  exhibits  the  class 
of  facts  collected  by  the  office.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  twenty- 
three  States  Ho  collections  of  any  kind  have  been  reported : 
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States. 


CoBnecticat 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanacbnsetts 

Michigan 
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Xew  HampAhire 

New  York 
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PennBylrania 
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District  of  Columbia. 
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Among  the  edncational  benefactions  which  have  become  known  to 
the  public  during  the  year,  some  have  been  specially  noteworthy  in  view 
of  the  objects  they  seek  to  promote. 

Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  well-known  historian  and  present  Ameri- 
can minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  in  a  communication  dated  July 
4, 1871,  addresses  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  as  follows : 

It  has  long  been  my  wish  to  raise  a  memorial  to  one  of  your  predecessors,  John  Thorn- 
ton Kirklandy  to  requite  benefits  received  through  him,  and  most  emphatically  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  that  eminent  college  ofiQcer. 

A  little  more  than  fifty-three  years  ago,  Edward  Everett,  then  Eliot  professor  of 
Greek  literature,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  President  Kirkland,  developed  the  idea  that  It 
would  be  well  t«  send  some  young  graduate  of  Harvard  to  study  for  a  while  at  a  Ger- 
man university,  with  a  view  to  his  beiug  called  to  a  place  on  the  college  board. 
The  president  approved  the  suggestion,  and  the  choice  for  this  traveling  scholarship 
fell  ux>on  me. 

Accordingly,  in  the  early  summer  of  1818,  being  then  in  my  eighteenth  year,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Gottiogen.  After  remaining  more  than  three  years  in  Europe  I  returned  to 
Cambridge,  where  I  held  the  office  of  tutor  for  one  year. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  found  a  scholarship  on  the  idea  of  President  Kirkland,  that  the 
incumbent  should  have  leave  to  repair  to  a  foreign  country  for  instruction.  Merit  must 
be  the  condition  of  election  to  the  scholarship ;  no  one  is  to  be  elected  who  has  not 
shown  uncommon  ability  and  uncommon  disposition  to  learn.  Of  course,  the  choice 
should  fall  on  some  one  who  needs  the  subsidy. 

The  scholarship  should  be  held  by  no  one  for  more  than  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  should  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  bift  only  on  evidence  that  the  Bc\io\six  \a 
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fulfiHing  the  i>iirpose  of  the  entlowraent.  I  leave  to  yon  and  to  the  corporation  to 
circuinscribe,  if,  from  the  considerations  already  rjjforred  to,  yon  think  best,  the  objects 
of  study  to  which  the  incumbent  should  devote  himself.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
willing  the  scholarship  should  be  given  to  any  young  person  likely  to  distinguish 
himself  in  either  of  the  learned  professions,  or  in  any  branch  of  science,  or  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  music,  or  letters. 

For  this  purpose  he  devotes  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  safely  invested, 
the  income  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholar.  The  scholarship 
is  to  bear  the  name  of  John  Thornton  Kirkland. 

With  a  view  to  inspire  the  incumbents  of  this  scholarship  to  grateful 
services, -^he  concludes:  "I  thus,  in  advance,  charge  them  to  imitate 
my  example  in  rendering  aid,  through  Harvard  College,  to  the  cause  of 
arts  and  letters,  of  science  and  learning." 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner,  of  Washington  City,  an  able  and  scholarly  phy- 
sician, active  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  his  profession,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1872,  conveyed  to  five  trustees — himself,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Surgeon -General  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia — real  and  per- 
sonal property  amomntingin  value  to  $3,000,  ninety  percent,  of  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  for  at  least  two  annual  memoirs  or  essays 
by  different  individuals;  and,  as  the  fund  increases,  as  many  more  as 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees  justify,  relating  to  some  branch  of  medical 
science,  to  be  read  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  trustees  may  designate,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Toner  Lectures." 

Eaeh  of  these  lectures  must  contain  some  new  truth,  fully  established 
by  experiment  or  observation,  and  must  be  critically  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  persons  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees.  Such 
memoirs  or  lectures  as  may  be  approved  shall  be  published  in  such 
manner  and  through  such  channels  as  the  trustees  may  determine.  The 
lecturers  are  not  to  be  confined  to  any  section  of  the  country. 

New  directions  for  charities  and  new  devictjs  for  their  management 
are  doubtless  necessary  to  meet  the  varying  educational  wants  of  a 
great  and  growing  i)eople.  But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
some  of  the  donations  made  in  our  country  are  not  greatly  limited  in 
their  useful  effects  by  the  unfortunate  conditions  attached  to  them  by 
their  donors — conditions,  too,  w^hich  doubtless  would  not  have  been  at- 
tached had  their  donors  been  better  acquainted  with  the  administration 
of  charities. 

For  a  nation  so  young  it  is  apparent,  from  the  record  we  are  able  to 
present,  that  we  already  excel  in  the  benefactions  of  individuals  for 
educational  purposes.* 

•The  following  extracts  froui  a  letter  from  Judge  R.  Hawes,  of  the  Boorbon  County 
court,  dated  Paris,  Kentucky,  Deceinl)er  19,  1872,  are  worthy  of  attention  : 

THE  GAKTH   FUXD  OF  DOrRBON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

Some  years  ago  William  Garth,  a  most  estimable  and  intelligent  gentleman  of  this 
county,  devised  a  fund  of  about  1^45,000,  which  he  directed  to  be  used  to  endow  a  pro- 
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Any  one  who  lias  sought  to  collect  the  statistics  in  these  cases  must 
be  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  effort. 

On  consulting  the  table  of  educatioual  benedictions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sum  total  reported  to  this  office  was  $9,957,494.28.  For  colleges 
and  universities  the  whole  amount  was  $6,282,401.63,  distributed  among 
the  several  States  as  follows :  California,  $90,000;  Connecticut,  $44,600; 
Delaware,  $700;  Illinois,  $112,000;  Indiana,  $224,000;  Iowa,  $86,840 ; 
Kansas,  $31,736;  Kentucky,  $36,136;  Maine,  $10,125;  Massachusetts, 
$1,910,995.48;  Michigan,  $43,594;  Minnesota,  $22,796;  Mississippi, 
835,000;  Missouri,  $60,000;  New  Hampshire,  $96,500;  New  Jersey, 
$532,000;  New  York,  $1,450,944.15;  North  Carolina,  $15,000;  Ohio, 
$159,000;  Oregon,  $20,000;  Pennsylvania,  $464,450;  Khode  Island, 
$60,450;  South  Carolina,  $20,000 ;  Texas,  $22,000 ;  Tennessee,  $159,050; 
Vermont,  $1,500;  Virginia,  $220,025;  West  Virginia,  $41,300;  Wis- 
cousin,  $45,360;  Colorado  Territory,  $10,150;  District  of  Columbia, 
$250,000. 

The  educational  benefactions  for  theological  institutions  amounted  to 
$1,155,856.53  among  the  States,  as  follows :  California,  $18,000 ;  Illinois, 
$135,950;  Kentucky,  $1,500;  Maine,  $23,900;  Massachusetts,  $113,750; 
New  Jersey,  $75,000;  New  York,  $657,689.53;  Ohio,  $12,145;  Penn- 
sylvania, $78,200;  South  Carolina,  $29,722 ;  Vermont,  $10,000. 

The  benefactions  of  law  schools  were  $10,000  in  Connecticut.  For 
schools  of  medicine,  $1,000  in  Kentucky,  $1,422.13  in  Massachusetts, 
and  $8,000  in  New  York ;  making  a  t<)tal  of  $10,422.13. 

For  agricultural  and  scientific  schools  the  benefactions  were  $482,000: 
In  Georgia,  $3,000 ;  Indiana,  $75,000;  Maine,  $18,500;  Massachusetts, 
$143,000;  Missouri,  $100,500;  Pennsylvania,  $100,000;  Virginia, 
$41,420.99. 


fesflorsbip  in  a  coUege  in  this  county,  on  condition  that  the  county  would  provide 
$100,000  for  the  cohege ;  and  if  the  county  faih^d  in  raising  the  $100,000,  that  the  fund 
devised  by  him  should  be  safely  invested  by  the  county  court  of  Bourbon  County,  a 
majority  of  the  justices  concurring,  and  said  court  should  expend  the  anuual  interest 
of  the  fund  in  education  of  such  poor,  worthy,  and  energetic  young  men  of  said  county  as 
in  their  judgment  might  be  selected  as  beneficiaries.  The  county  failed  to  appropriate 
the  $100,000,  and  the  charity  devolved  on  the  county  court.  About  four  years  ago  the 
fund  was  invested  in  bank  stocks  of  this  State,  which,  after  paying  expenses,  &c.,  pay 
about  $3,300  interest.  This  has  been  applied  to  the  education  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
young  men,  who  are  chosen  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  court,  which  examines  all 
applicants  and  recommends  to  the  court  such  as  are  considered  the  most  worthy  and 
energetic  among  the  poor  applicants  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  young  men  are  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  boarding,  clothing,  books,  and  tuition,  while  others  are 
aDowed  tuition  alone. 

The  court  does  not  confine  the  locality  of  the  school  or  coUege,  except  to  require  that 
the  young  man  shall  not  go  out  of  the  State. 

The  charity  has  worked  well  so  far,  and  several  very  prominent  young  men  have 
been  prepared  for  active  and  valuable  positions  in  life.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
matter  is  in  a  proper  selection;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  a  court  of  sixt.een  men  to 
indulge  in  a  diffusiveness  in  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  largest  number  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  connty.  This  latter  difficulty  will  probably  prevent  the  training  of 
thorough  Bcholars.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  leanlt  baa  been  m  ' 
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fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  entlowraent.  I  leave  to  you  and  to  the  corporation  to 
circumscribe,  if,  from  the  considerations  already  referred  to,  yon  think  best,  the  objects 
of  study  to  which  the  incumbent  should  devote  himself.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
willing  the  scholarship  should  be  given  to  any  young  person  likely  to  distinguish 
himself  in  either  of  the  learned  professions,  or  in  any  branch  of  science,  or  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  music,  or  letters. 

For  this  purpose  lie  devotes  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  t)e  safely  invested, 
the  income  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholar.  The  scholarship 
is  to  bear  the  name  of  John  Thornton  Kirkland. 

With  a  view  to  inspire  the  incumbents  of  this  scholarship  to  grateful 
services, ''he  concludes:  "I  thus,  in  advance,  charge  them  to  imitate 
my  example  in  rendering  aid,  through  Harvard  College,  to  the  cause  of 
arts  and  letters,  of  science  and  learning." 

Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner,  of  Washington  City,  an  able  and  scholarly  phy- 
sician, active  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  his  profession,  on  the 
13th  of  April,  1872,  conveyed  to  five  trustees — himself,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia — real  and  per- 
sonal property  amomnting  in  value  to  $3,000,  ninety  percent,  of  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  for  at  least  two  annual  memoirs  or  essays 
by  different  individuals;  and,  as  the  fund  increases,  as  many  more  as 
the  judgment  of  the  trustees  justify,  relating  to  some  branch  of  medical 
science,  to  be  read  in  the  city  of  Washington  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  trustees  may  designate,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Toner  Lectures." 

Each  of  these  lectures  must  contain  some  new  truth,  fully  established 
by  experiment  or  observation,  and  must  be  critically  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  persons  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees.  Such 
memoirs  or  lectures  as  may  be  approved  shall  be  published  in  such 
manner  and  through  such  channels  as  the  trustees  may  determine.  The 
lecturers  are  not  to  be  confined  to  any  section  of  the  country. 

New  directions  for  charities  and  new  devictjs  for  their  management 
are  doubtless  necessary  to  meet  the  varying  educational  wants  of  a 
great  and  growing  people.  But  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
some  of  the  donations  made  in  our  country  are  not  greatly  limited  in 
their  useful  effects  by  the  unfortunate  conditions  attached  to  them  by 
their  donors — conditions,  too,  which  doubtless  would  not  have  been  at- 
tached had  their  donors  been  better  acquainted  with  the  administration 
of  charities. 

« 

For  a  nation  so  young  it  is  apparent,  from  the  record  we  are  able  to 
present,  that  we  already  excel  in  the  benefactions  of  individuals  for 
educational  purposes.* 

•  The  following  extracts  fi-om  a  letter  from  Judge  R.  Hawes,  of  the  Bourbon  County 
court,  dated  Paris,  Kentucky,  December  19,  1872,  are  worthy  of  attention  : 

THE  GAKTH   FUND  OF  BOUKBON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

Some  years  ago  William  Garth,  a  most  estimable  and  intelligent  gentleman  of  this 
county,  devised  a  fund  of  about  $45,000,  which  he  directed  to  be  used  to  endow  a  pro- 
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Any  one  who  lias  soaght  to  collect  the  statistics  iu  thede  cases  must 
be  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  effort. 

On  consulting  the  table  of  educational  benefactions,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  sum  total  reported  to  this  office  was  $9,957,494.28.  For  colleges 
and  universities  the  whole  amount  wa«  $6,282,461.63,  distributed  among 
the  several  States  as  follows :  California,  $90,000;  Connecticut,  $44,600; 
Delaware,  $700;  Illinois,  $112,000;  Indiana,  $224,000;  Iowa,  $86,840 ; 
Kansas,  $31,736;  Kentucky,  $36,136;  Maine,  $10,125;  Massachusetts, 
$1,910,995.48;  Michigan,  $43,594;  Minnesota,  $22,796;  Mississippi, 
$35,000;  Missouri,  $60,000;  New  Hampshire,  $96,500;  New  Jersey, 
$532,000;  New  York,  $1,450,944.15;  North  Carolina,  $15,000;  Ohio, 
$159,0(K);  Oregon,  $20,000;  Pennsylvania,  $464,450;  Ehode  Island, 
$60,450;  South  Carolina,  $20,000 ;  Texas,  $22,000 ;  Tennessee,  $159,050; 
Vermont,  $1,500;  Virginia,  $220,025;  West  Virginia,  $41,300;  Wis- 
cousin,  $45,360;  Colorado  Territory,  $10,150;  District  of  Columbia, 
$250,000. 

The  educational  benefactions  for  theological  institutions  amounted  to 
$1,155,856.53  among  the  States,  as  follows :  California,  $18,000 ;  Illinois, 
$135,950;  Kentucky,  $1,500;  Maine,  $23,900;  Massachusetts,  $113,750; 
New  Jersey,  $75,000;  New  York,  $657,689.53;  Ohio,  $12,145;  Penn- 
sylvania,  $78,200;  South  Carolina,  $29,722;  Vermont,  $10,000. 

The  benefactions  of  law  schools  were  $10,000  in  Connecticut.  For 
schools  of  medicine,  $1,000  in  Kentucky,  $1,422.13  in  Massachusetts, 
and  $8,000  in  New  York ;  making  a  total  of  $10,422.13. 

For  agricultural  and  scientific  schools  the  benefactions  were  $482,000 ; 
In  Georgia,  $3,000 ;  Indiana,  $75,000;  Maine,  $18,500;  Massachusetts, 
$143,000;  Missouri,  $100,500;  Pennsylvania,  $100,000;  Virginia, 
$41,420.99. 

fessorsbip  in  a  coHege  in  this  county,  on  condition  that  the  county  would  provide 
$100,000  for  the  coUege;  and  if  the  county  faiU»d  in  raising  the  $100,000,  that  the  fund 
devised  by  him  should  be  safely  invested  by  the  county  court  of  Bourbon  County,  a 
majority  of  the  justices  concurring,  and  said  court  should  expend  the  anuiial  interest 
of  the  fund  in  education  of  such  poor,  worthy,  and  energetic  young  men  of  said  county  as 
in  their  judgment  might  be  selected  as  beneficiaries.  The  county  failed  to  appropriate 
the  $100,000,  and  the  charity  devolved  on  the  couuty  court.  About  four  years  ago  the 
fund  was  invested  in  bank  stocks  of  this  State,  which,  after  paying  expenses,  &c.,  pay 
about  $3,300  interest.  This  has  been  applied  to  the  education  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
young  men,  who  are  chosen  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  court,  which  examines  all 
applicants  and  recommends  to  the  court  such  as  are  considered  the  most  worthy  and 
energetic  among  the  poor  applicants  of  the  county.  Some  of  the  young  men  are  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  boarding,  clothing,  books,  and  tuition,  while  others  are 
allowed  tuition  alone. 

The  court  does  not  confine  the  locality  of  the  school  or  college,  except  to  require  that 
the  young  man  shall  not  go  out  of  the  State. 

The  charity  has  worked  well  so  far,  and  several  very  prominent  young  men  have 
been  prepared  for  active  and  valuable  positions  in  life.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
matter  is  in  a  proper  selection;  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  a  court  of  sixt^'en  men  to 
indulge  in  a  diffusiveness  in  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  largest  number  in  differ- 
ent sectiooB  of  the  county.  This  latter  difhculty  will  probably  prevent  the  training  of 
thorough  scholars.    Upon  the  wholo^  however^  the  result  has  been  quite  \)cne&CQu\>. 
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For  the  superior  instruction  of  females  the  beuefacttious  amounted  to 
$089,993:  In  Alabama,  $1,500  •  Georgia,  $2,000;  Illinois,  $30,000 ;  Indi- 
ana,  $42,250;  Kansas,  $15,000;  Massachusetts,  $425,000;  Michigan, 
$9,000;  Missouri,  $20,000;  New  York,  $85,000;  Ohio,  $0,000;  Penn- 
sylvania, $20,000;  Tennessee,  $5,000;  Texas,  $11,243;  Virginia,  $1,000 ; 
Wisconsin,  $9,000. 

The  benefactions  for  libraries  and  normal  schools  were,  in  Massachu- 
setts, $10,000;  Pennsylvania,  $1,000,000;  Kansas,  $10,000;  making  a 
total  of  $1,020,000. 

To  academies  the  benefactions  were  $300,040:  In  Connecticut,  $21,500; 
Maine,  $2,380;  Massachusetts,  $93,000;  New  Hampshire,  $89,100; 
Ehode  Island,  $100,000. 

Beyond  all  these  there  are  doubtless  numerous  and,  in  some  cases, 
large  benefactions  to  education,  individual  and  denominational,  of  which 
this  office  has  no  specific  information. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLIND. — TABLE  XVU. 

This  subject  has  been  continued  in  the  charge  of  Samuel  G.  Howe,  LL.  D., 
president  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  reference  is  made  to  his  article  and  to  the  statistics  in  the 
appendix. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  tendency  shown  of  late  to  concurrence 
of  opinion  respecMng  the  importance  of  mental  culture  in  the  training 
of  the  blind,  even  when  the  scholar  is  destined  for  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  as  to  the  advantages  of  conforming  the  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  used  with  ordinary  children.* 

The  number  of  blind  at  present  under  instruction  in  institutions  in 
the  United  States  is  1,850.  The  total  valuation  of  property  owned  by 
such  institutions  is  $3,980,078.71.  The  aggregate  of  appropriations  by 
the  several  State  legislatures  for  last  year  was  $444,985.04,  against 
$403,412.40  in  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages 
to  blind  persons  was  $35,247.07,  against  $20,542.11  in  1870.  The  insti- 
tutions are  distributed  among  the  different  States  as  indicated  by  the 
table  on  the  following  page : 

•Professor  William  Chapiu,  superintundeut  of  tho  PoDDsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind;  at  Philadelphia,  in  answering  certain  inquiries  from  this 
Bureau,  t^ikes  occasion  to  state  that  the  demand  for  books  for  tho  library  is  confined  to 
so  few  persons  that  only  small  editions  have  been  printed ;  but  the  prospect  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  favorable ;  and  what  is  still  most  needed  is  tho  necessary  means  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  text-books  in  the  raised  print,  and  a  liberal  number  for  the  indigent 
who  can  not  buy  tliem. 
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DEAF-MUTES.— TABLE  XTIU. 

Professor  Edward  A.  Fay,  acting  president  of  the  Natioiial  Deaf-Mute 
College,  has  prepared  ttw  article  aud  revised  the  table  relating  to  this 
interesting  class  in  the  United  States.  The  following  is  a  summary  by 
States  of  the  statistics  in  the  appendix: 
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YOUTH  WITHOUT  H03IE   CAEK. 

It  is,  HO  far,  imiiosiiible  to  obtain  accurate  data  in  regard  to  all  youth 
without  home  care ;  j'et,  no  doubt,  itil  preventive  and  remedial  agencies, 
whether  nuder  StJite  or  private  control,  must  more  and  more  direct  their 
attention  and  efibrta  to  those  children  who  are  without  proper  home 
care,  either  on  account  of  orphanage  or  jtareutal  neglect  or  abuse.  It 
is  imiKissible  to  aummarize  what  there  is  in  regard  to  these  classes,  scat- 
tered through  the  acconipanyiug  papers.  The  evils  connected  with 
these  unfortunate  youth  find  their  way,  in  some  form,  into  every  com- 
munity, but  are  most  recogaized  iu  our  cities.*  They  may  be  set  down 
as  constant  aud  universal,  and  the  theories  and  agencies  of  our  com- 
munities  should  be  shaped  accordiugly. 

Yet  as  evils,  they  are  only  touched  here  and  there ;  only  inadequately 
met  at  best;  nor  can  they  be  better  encountered  until  better  understood. 

The  information  of  the  oCQce  in  regard  to  these  classes  is  stea<lily  in- 
creasing. Year  by  year  it  is  bo]>ed  to  gather  such  facts  from  the  worthy 
workers  in  this  field  throughout  the  country  as  will  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  questions  involved.  • 

Of  those  gathered  into  orphan  homes  aud  reform  schools  some  defi- 
nite note  can  be  taken. 


BetoiuiI  Schools. — Tablk  XX. 
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*  Any  oDe,  howoTor  familiar  with  the  facta  canncDt«l  with  orphanage  ot  ncgloutod 
cbitdnn,  shonld  not  consider  hia  reading  on  the  subject  complete  until  he  has  exam- 
ined a  reoeut  and  valuable  book  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Broco,  entitled  "  The  Uangerons  ClitSBes 
of  New  York."  , 


EDUCATIONAL   PaBLICATIONS. 
Orpiun  Asvlums.— Tablb  SXI. 
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PATENTS  FOB  SCHOOL-PUBNITUBB,  ETC.— TABLE  XXIL 
The  nnited  States  Pate nt-Offlce  contains  a  record,  year  by  year,  of  an 
interesting  measure  of  ediicatiounl  progress.  I  am  iudetited  to  General 
M.  D.  Leggett,  Commissioner  of  Fat«nte,  for  the  list  issued  under  this 
diviHion  during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  reached  143,  of  which 
number  there  were,  from  California,  2;  (Jonnecticut,  1 ;  Georgia,  3;  Illi- 
nois, 5 ;  ludiuua,  7 ;  Kentucky,  3 ;  Louisiana,  1 ;  Maine,  1 ;  Maryland, 
1;  Massachusetts,!^;  Micbigiin,  3';  Minnesota,  4;  Missouri,  3;  !New 
Hampshire,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  6 ;  New  York,  49 ;  Ohio,  14 ;  Pennsylvania, 
11 ;  Texas,  1 ;  District  of  Columbia,  6  ;  Canada,  3, 

Of  these  patents  there  were,  respecting  desks  and  seats,  31 ;  pens, 
pencils,  and  cases,  24 ;  pa[>or  fasteners,  files,  and  holders,  12 ;  ink  and 
iokstandR,  12;  ventilation  and  construction  of  buildings,  9;  hand- 
stamps,  &c.,  6 ;  slates,  &c.,  6;  book-cases,  stands,  and  holders,  6;  black- 
boards, &c,  5;  chart-holders,  4 ;  copying-presses,  4;  erasers,  &c.,  4; 
and  21  are  for  improvements  in  miscellaneous  articlea 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLIOATIONB. — TASLE  XXm. 

It  would  be  useful,  in  noting  the  aunual  progress  of  education  iu  the- 
eountry,  if  an  exact  statement  could  be  made  of  the  new  or  revised  tiext- 
l)ooks  published  in  tbe  year.  This  dau  not  yet  be  done.  But  this  report 
bas  a  more  complete  list  of  these  publications  up  to  date  thau  ever  be- 
fore made,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary  of  Table  XXIII : 

Snmber  of  firms  reporting 66' 

Clamber  of  books  in  table 447 

Humber  of  r«ader8» 22 

Knmber  of  spelling-bookB \ 
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Niiniber  of  geographies - 13 

Xiiniber  of  histories 50 

Number  of  arithmetics,  algebras,  &c 28 

Number  of  drawing-books 17 

Number  of  books  in  aucieut  languages 18 

Number  of  books  in  modern  languages 12 

Number  of  books  on  science 36 

Number  of  books  on  theology 31 

Number  of  books  on  law • 9 

Number  of  bodks  on  medicine 15 

Number  of  dictionaries,  books  of  reference,  &c 189 

.      LIBRARY  OP   THE  BUREAU. 

The  library  of  this  Bureau  has  continued  to  increase  in  size  and 
value,  both  by  purchase  and  donations,  and  now  numbers  about  1,700 
bound  volumes  and  5,500  pamphlets. 

CIRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION. 

During  the  year  the  demand  for  elaborate  treatment  of  special  sub- 
jects has  greatly  increased.  In  view  of  this  large  demand,  and  the 
value  of  the  material  coming  into  our  hands,  with  which  we  are  enabled 
iu  a  measure  to  answer  the  i)ublic  inquiries,  I  have  deemed  it  important 
to  recommend  for  publication,  by  your  order,  several  Circulars  of  Infor- 
mation, and  three  thousand  copies  of  each  of  the  following  have  been 
issued  since  the  date  of  the  last  report : 

(1.)  Methods  of  School  Disciplino,  pp.  14,  November,  1871. 

(2.)  Compulsory  Education,  pp.  17,  December,  1871. 

(3.)  German  and  other  Foreign  Universities,  pp.  43,  January,  1872. 

(4.)  Reports  on  the  Systems  of  Public  Instruction  in  Greece,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Chili,  and  Ecuador,  with  statistics  of  Portugal,  and  an  official  report  on  technical 
education  in  Italy,  pp.  77,  February,  1872. 

(5.)  I.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Vital  Statistics  of  College  Graduates.  II.  Distri- 
bution of  College  Students  in  1870-71.  III.  Facts  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  United 
States,  with  tables  and  diagrams,  pp.  86,  March,  1872. 

(6.)  The  Relation  of  Education  to  Labor,  pp.  125,  April,  1872. 

(7.)  Education  in  the  British  West  Indies,  pp.  22,  June,  1872. 

(8.)  The  Kindergarten,  pp.  62,  July,  1872. 

Also  a  pamphlet  of  six  pages,  **  Suggestions  for  a  Free-School  Policy  for  United  States 
.Land  Grantees.'' 

The  view  of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  educators  of  the  country, 
upon  these  points,  may  be  seen  by  the  action  of  the  National  Teachers* 
Association  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  "congratulating  the  country 
on  the  great  usefulness  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  furuishing  of  increased  facilities  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Circulars  of  Information,  and  the  issue  of  a  much  larger 
edition  of  the  annual  report  for  distribution  among  the  teachers  and 
stthool-ofiicers  of  the  country." 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

PablicatioDs  of  the  office  to  the  ainoaut  of  5,000  volames  ami  23,000 
pamphlets  have  been  diHtribated  during  the  year,  aod  nearly  6,500 
pablications  of  States  and  cities  have  been  distributed  to  libraries, 
associations,  and  prominent  educators. 

OFFICE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  November  15, 1871,  till  November  15, 1872,  about  2,300  letters 
have  been  received  at,  and  3,500  have  been  written  by,  this  office,  an 
increase  of  mare  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  this  branch  of 
the  office  business.  The  permanent  records  of  correspondence,  &c, 
alluded  to  in  my  last  report,  bave  been  kept  up  and  improved  during 
the  year. 

Au  extensive  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  presfdents  of 
universities  and  colleges,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  State,  city, 
and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  as  well  as  with  mayors  of  cities 
and  chiefs  of  police  of  cities,  wardens  and  chaplains  of  penitentiaries 
and  jails,  superintendents  of  almshouses,  reformatories,  and  others. 
Six  thousand  schedules  of  inquiries  and  6,000  printed  letters  have  been 
gent  to  the  various  educational,  reformatory,  and  other  institutions  and 
persons  interested.  The  results  of  the  labor  will  be  found  in  the  papers 
and  tables  accompanying  this  report. 

.  As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  inquiries  and  communications 
coming  to  this  office,  I  can  instance  only  the  following  from  letters 
received : 

A  professor  who  wishes  to  aid  his  students  in  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  objects  and  efficiency  of  the  various  school  systems,  writes  as 
foUows : 

*****  I  am  about  to  print  a  work  in  which  I  shall  desire  to  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  several  systems  of  popular  education,  viz : 

L  Where  every  parent  is  left  to  provide  for  his  children  such  instmction  as  he  can, 
without  governmental  interposition. 

2.  Where  the  Government  undertakes  to  assist  the  indigent  alone,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  community  to  shift  for  themselves. 

3.  Where  the  Qovernment  gives  partial  aid  to  all,  leaving  each  some  additional  ex- 
pense to  bear  in  the  shape  of  a  tuition  fee  or  otherwise. 

4.  Where  the  Government  provides,  at  the  common  charge,  for  the  elementary  inetrwy- 
KoN  of  all  classes. 

Can  you  assist  me  f 

An  influential  member  of  the  public  press  desires  aid  from  this  office 
in  collecting  facts  relative  t^o — 

1.  Youthful  vagrancy. 

2.  Compulsory  State  school  laws. 

3.  Truancy  ordinances. 

4.  Penal  reformatory  institutions  for  the  young  in  cities. 

5.  Indostrial  schools,  not  governed  by  trades-union  principlbs. 
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From  .John  E.  Toole,  county  school  commissioner,  La  Grange, 
Georgia : 

From  your  report  of  1870  I  have  gathered  much  valaable  and  important  information, 
which  would  have  been  otherwise  nnattainable.  That  volume  alone,  generally  circu- 
lated, would  do  much,  in  my  judgment,  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  success  of  a  well-regulated  common-school  system ;  especially  would  it 
have  such  an  effect  here  in  the  South,  where  so  comparatively  little  is  even  known  of 
the  great  system  of  popular  education. 

Our  people  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  schools  for  all,  but  entertain  mis- 
givings as  to  the  ^ays  and  means  of  their  support. 

The  information  coutained  in  your  report  establishes  the  fact  most  clearly  that,  while 
a  public-school  system  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  it  nevertheless  is  certain  to  yield  an 
abundant  crop  of  pure,  ripe,  and  healthful  fruit,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will, 
continue  to  increase  with  every  passing  decade. 

From  Feodor  Thurm,  secretary  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
German-American  Teachers'  Association : 

HoBOKEN,  Nkw  Jersey. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  wide-spread  tendency  toward  the  improvement  of  schools* 
and  the  liberality  of  our  people  in  endowing  schools,  and  especially  normal  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  There  are  also  many  native  teachers  who  are 
theoretically  acquainted  with  the  exceUeuces  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  and  with  Froe- 
bel's  ^'  kindergarten ''  idea,  and  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  thoroughly  versed  in  it« 
practical  application  in  normal  and  model  schools. 

«>«««•  There  is  among  your  fellow-citizens  of  German  birth  qnite  a  number 
of  ''rational  teachers''  of  the  best  epoch,  who  feel  Ihey  could  exemplify  their  science 
and  art,  and  thereby  raise  the  standard  of  general  education  in  this  their  chosen  coun- 
try, and  thus  help  to  confer  a  benefit  and  lasting  token  of  gratitude  to  the  same.  Their 
hope  in  this  respect  rests  in  you  and  your  noble  efforts  to  improve  our  schools. 

From  J.  E.  L,  Smith,  curator  of  Berkshire  Athenaeum  : 

Should  your  circular  of  inquiries  be  repeated  another  year,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  reply 
by  full  detail.  It  must  furnish  aid,  instruction,  and  encouragement  to  officers  of  insti- 
tutions like  ours.  Their  recognition  by  a  Government  Bureau  gives  both  to  the  library 
and  the  museum  a  dignity  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  in  many  eyes. 

From  Count  de  Broel-Plater,  of  Russia : 

The  immense  development  of  public  instruction,  (in  the  United  States,)  this  basis  of 
the  wealth  aud  peace  of  nations,  makes  us  follow  all  the  movements  of  the  Republic 
with  the  closest  attention.  We  wish  to  become  better  acquainted  with  those  admira- 
blie  institutions  which  have  been  founded  by  the  most  generous  patriotism  of  those 
citizens  who,  with  so  much  courage  and  perseverance,  work  for  the  power  aud  glory  of 
their  country.  •#••#• 

The  Republic  perhaps  possesses  a  complete  history  of  all  the  donations  made  by 
generous  citizens.  If  there  is  such  a  work,  which  can  tell  future  generations  of  the 
services  rendered  to  their  country  by  Peabody,  Vassar,  Cornell,  Bussey,  Walker,  S>  Van 
Rensselaer,  Thayer,  Bowman,  Adams,  Gray,  Hooper,  and  many  others,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  get  it.  If  no  such  work  exists,  these  few  words  might  possibly  be  the  cause 
of  producing  a  book  of  this  kind.  Nothing  would  be  more  hc^norable  for  Americai 
more  instructive  for  Europe  and  for  the  future  civilization  of  all  nations. 

From  J.  M.  Munoz,  consul-general  of  Bolivia : 

The  government  of  Bolivia,  desirous  of  re-organizing  the  general  educational  system 
of  the  republic  on  the  most  perfect  basis,  especially  the  rural  and  primary  schools,  has 
instructed  this  consulate  to  obtain  all  possible  information  respecting  the  organization, 
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management,  and  methods  of  te-achiug  which  have  brought  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States  to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  ruquesting  from  yon  a  copy  of  yonr  valuable  "  Report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior''  for  the  year  1871,  as  well  as  the  synopsis  ou  school 
legislation  referred  to  in  said  report. 

From  Joao  Autonio  Coqiieiro  and  others  to  W.  II.  Evans,  esq.,  United 
States  consul  at  Maranhuin,  Brazil: 

The  committee  of  the  society  '*  Ouzo  d'Agosto''  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  through 
you,  sir,  of  the  report  written  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bure^iu  of  Education  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  answer  to  their  letter  of  inquiry  aboui  modes  of  teaching, 
and  of  yonr  accompanying  dispatch,  cannot  but  express  themselves  gratefully  thankful 
for  the  maeterly  manner  in  which  the  entire  '* school  machinery"  is  there  so  beautifully 
developed  and  explained.  *  *  #  •    •  • 

They,  therefore,  would  foel  obliged  by  your  conveying  to  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  esq., 
Gommissioner  of  Education,  the  expression  of  their  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  atten- 
tion and  care  with  which  he  acceded  to  their  wishes. 

From  £mile  de  Laveleye,  professor  of  the  University  of  Li^ge:  ' 

I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  volume  on  popnlar  instruction,  as  a  token  of  my 
sincere  admiration  for  yonr  interesting  report  on  education.  I  would  ask  you  to  send 
me  in  fntnre,  through  the  Belgian  legation  at  Washington,  all  the  reports  you  publish. 

From  Jagoi  Arinori  Mori,  charge  d'afifaires  of  Japan : 

The  article  on  education  which  has  been  sent  t6  me  from  your  office  I  have  read  with 
great  pleasure,  and  I  propose  to  print  it  without  delay  for  circulation  in  Japan.     *    * 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  article  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  and  will  do  much  good, 
and  I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  the  labor  you  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

From  Count  D.  Tolstoi,  imperial  minister  of  public  ini^.truction,  St. 
Petersburg : 

It  has  given  me  a  real  pleasure  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  years  1870  and  ld71,  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks 
as  well  as  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem. 

The  imperial  ministry  of  public  instruction  wiU  wiUingly  institute  an  exchange  of 
its  publications  with  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States.  I  regret 
only  that  I  can  offer  but  a  very  limited  coUection  of  the  publications  of  preceding 
yean,  which  wiU  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

From  Hon.  James  B.  Partridge,  United  States  minister,  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil : 

I  return  you  my  thanks  for  having  sent  me  these  very  iuteresting  and  valuable  re- 
ports, 6lc^  which  I  will  at  once  transmit  to  the  **  Sociedade  Auxiliadora  da  Industria 
Xaciooal,"  and  to  Professor  Jos<S  Manoel  Garcia,  who  will  be  delighted  with  them  and 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  securing  for  them  the  most  available  use. 

The  society  above  mentioned  has  established  free  night  schools  for  adults  in  this  city 
With  great  success,  and  it  will  Im)  by  their  example,  and,  as  I  do-not  doubt,  through  the 
influence  of  these  volumes  that  a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  general 
and  common-school  education  in  Brazil. 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  know  that  they  look  to  the  United  States  to  find  the  model 
and  examples  for  their  success. 

INTERESTING   INGIDENIS. 

In  the  kistory  of  the  work  of  the  year  many  incidents  of  great  inter- 
est have  occurred.    I  must  not  omit  to  record  one  or  two  of  these. 
Some  months  since  his  excellency  Senhor  Borges,  minister  t^  the 
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United  States  from  Brazil,  called  at  the  office  and  stated  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Brazilian  city  hiul  proposed  to  build  a  inonliment  indicative  of 
their  respect  for  the  Emperor,  and  that  he,  on  being  informed  of  their 
purpose,  replied  that  the  most  agreeable  form  of  this  expression  of 
regard  would  be  the  erection  of  a  school-house  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

Senhor  Borges  showed  me  the  ground  plan  of  the  proposed  building, 
as  well  as  a  communication  from  his  government  instructing  him  to 
secure  plans  for  the  interior  of  the  building  and  furniture,  according  to 
the  most  approved  ideas  prevalent  in  the  United  States. 

His  excellency,  having  obtained  here  the  necessary  information,  was 
able  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  his  government 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  Japanese  embassy  to  our  Government, 

a  commissioner  from  their  department  of  education  was  duly  accredited 

to  this  office,  at  the  requst  of  the  chief  embassador,  Iwakura,  by  the 

following  letter : 

Depabtment  of  State, 

Washington,  March  9,  1872. 

Sir  :  At  tbo  instance  of  the  enihassador  extraordinary,  permit  me  to  introduce  to 

you  Mr.  Fourziiiear  Tanaka,  cbief  clerk  of  the  educational  department  of  Japan. 

He  is  desirous  of  obt-ainiog,  by  personal  observation,  full  and  reliable  information 

in  reganl  to  the  iulenial  organization  of  the  Bureau  under  your  charge,  and  I  sball  be 

obliged  if  you  will  afford  bim  proper  facilities  for  tbe  aceomplishment  of  his  object. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HAMILTON  FISH. 
John  Eaton,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Commiasioner  of  Education, 

^^  .  • 

Mr.  Tanaka's  visits  here,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  prominence  in  the  empire,  were  repeated  day  after  day 
for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  as  full  a  statement  as  possible  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  education  in  this  country  was  made  in  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries.  Visits  were  also  paid  to  the  different  edncatioutd 
institutions  in  this  District. 

Afterward,  at  his  solicitation,  a  plan  for  a  tour  of  inspection  in  this 
country  was  furnished.* 

CHINA  SEEKING  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

An  account  of  the  plan  of  the  Chinese  government  to  educat43  certain 
youths  in  this  country  is  furnished  by  the  following  notes  and  extracts 
from  communications  of  members  of  the  imperial  commission.!  » 


*As  tbis  report  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  tbo  Japanese  minister  resident  here 
calls  upon  me  with  a  copy  of  tbe  official  bulletiu  of  bis  government,  establishing  a 
system  of  schools,  com|>eIliug  the  atteudauce  of  all  childreu,  male  and  female,  of  all 
classes,  betvreeu  certain  ages. 

David  Murray,  Ph.  D.,  late  professor  of  mathematics  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  has  bceu  employed  by  the  Japauese  educational  department  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  schools  aud  colleges  under  this  decree. 

tCoiuinissioner  Chan  Laisun  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  and 
CuintwsfihyimT  Yung  Wing  at  Yale  College,  Connecticut. 
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'Commissioner  Chan  Laisnn,  after  alluding  to  tbe  earlier  intercourse 
of  Gbiua  with  other  nations — Hindustan  and  Japan  at  least  1000  B.  C, 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era,  the 
papal  court  and  France  in  the  thirteenth,  Persia  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
Bussia  in  the  eighteenth  centuries — ^thus  remarks  on  the  later  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  country : 

lu  1840  England  declared  war;  this  is  commonly  called  th^ ^'opiam  war/'  A  treaty 
of  commerce  was  sabseqaently  concluded,  in  which  opium  was  made  a  contraband 
article.  In  this  treaty  the  English  plighted  their  word,  faith,  and  honor,  that  opium 
ahoald  be  excluded  ;  but  we  know  very  well  how  they  carried  out  that  clause  of  the 
treaty.  In  1860  another  war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
empire  was  threatened  with  capture.  Another  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
in  which,  after  twenty  years  of  obstinate  resistance  to  the  legal  introduction  of  opium, 
tbe  imx>erial  government  was  obliged  to  reverse  the  Vermillion  pen,  and  to  sanction  the' 
diabolical  traffic. 

After  alluding  to  the  wide-spread  injury  inflicted  on  his  country  by 
tbe  opium  trade,  Chan  Laisun  continues : 

Self-defense  is  the  first  priaciple  of  life.  Our  country  has  been  laboring  under  very 
great  disadvantages  since  thp  introduction  of  opium.  In  order  to  prevent  war,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  it.  In  order  that  we  may  not  be  imposed  on  by  other  nations  we 
mast  learn  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  tactics,  military  and  naval,  and  the  interna- 
tional laws  which  bind  nations  in  their  intercourse. 

Commissioner  Yung  Wing  writes  as  follows : 

The  plan  taken  up  by  tbe  Chinese  government  for  the  education  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  yonng  students  in  this  country  was  determined  upon  by  the  late  Viceroy  Tsang 
Kwoh  Fan,  Li  Hung  Cheong,  the  present  viceroy  of  Chihli  province,  and  ex-Gov- 
emor  Ting  Jih  Tsbeong,  in  the  latter  parto  of  the  summer  of  1870.  It  was  approved  of 
by  the  Peking  government,  and  sanctioned  by  imperial  decree  in  September,  1671. 

It  contemplates  the  thorough  education 'of  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  who  are  to 
oome  in  foor  successive  installments,  of  thirty  every  year,  the  first  of  which  arrived 
here  in  September,  1872;  these,  through  the  energetic  and  prompt  effects  of  the  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  were  distributed,  two  by  two,  in  the  most  cultured  families  in  Connec- 
ticat  and  Massachusetts,  where  they  have  been  cordially  received  and  are  being  cared 
for  and  judiciously  instructed. 

For  the  better  execution  of  the  plan,  the  Chinese  government  had  established  a  pre- 
paratory school  in  the  port  of  Shanghai,  to  which  the  young  candidates,  boch  Tartars 
and  Chinese',  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  might  go  to  be  examined  for  admittance. 

Tbe  conditions  of  admittance  required  are,  that  the  candidates  must  have  gone 
through  the  analects  of  Confucius  and  the  works  of  Mencius ;  that  they  must  be  of  re- 
spectable parentage ;  their'constitutions  strong  and  free  from  disease ;  that  they  are 
apt  to  learn ;  and  their  age,  for  the  youngest,  must  not  be  below  ten,  and  for  the  old- 
est not  above  sixteen  years. 

Their  parents  or  guardians  are  to  sign  an  agreement,  by  which  they  are  virtually 
and  volnntarily  to  yield  up  their  sons  to  the  government  to  be  sent  abroad  to  be  edu- 
cated for  future  usefulness  in  China.  While  in  this  preparatory  school  the  successful 
eandidatea  are  taught  English  in  the  forenoon,  and  Chinese  in  the  afternoon,  lor  the 
period  of  a  year  before  leaving  China  for  this  country. 

Their  education  in  this  country  is  intended  to  cover  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  during 
which  each  student  is  expected  to  study  for  a  profession — the  ministry*  alone  being  ex- 
cepted. Those  who  can  finish  their  education  sooner  are  at  liberty  to  return  to  China 
befon  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years.  But  during  their  educational  course  they  are 
not  allowed  either  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  remain  here  pernuiucntly ; 
they  are  exi>ected  not  only  to  retain  their  national  costume,  but  also  their  knowledge  of 
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the  Chinese  language,  both  spoken  and  written  ;  and,  above  all,*  they  are  to  keep  6 p 
their  faith  in  Confucius.  No  students  are  allowed  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  their 
studies  to  follow  their  own  private  ends,  either  here  or  in  China.  The  persons  appointed 
by  the  Puking  government  to  supervise  the  education  of  these  young  students  are  two 
commissioners,  two  Chinese  tutors,  and  one  translator. 

It  is  |2^ratifying  to  observe  with  what  cordiality  this  mission  has  been 
I'eceived  by  our  citizens,  and  the  favor  it  has  won  from  all  with  whom 
the  members  of  the  mission  have  come  in  contact. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  the  imperial  government  has  es- 
tablished a  university  at  Peking  for  the  instruction  of  selected  students 
in  modern  languages  and  science.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
of  the  president,  W«  A.  P.  Martin,  D.  D.,  contain  a  detailed  account  of 
the  enterprise : 

■ 

The  importance  of  our  nascent  university  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
its  students  or  faculty.  It  occupies  a  strategic  position  of  great  moment  at  the  chief 
seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  in  the  world,  a  civilization  which  must  be  quick- 
ened by  the  infusion  of  new  elements  or  perish.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  in 
advance  of  public  opinion,  but  It  represents  the  intentions  and  policy  of  the  imperial 
government,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  of  the  more  enlightened  party  in  that  govern- 
ment. 

Organized  about  five  years  ago,  it  came  very  near  being  stifled  in  its  cradle  by  the 
opposition  of  the  old  conservatives,  who,  in  memorials  to  the  throne,  charged  earth- 
quakes, famine,  and  other  calamities  which  visited  the  empire,  to  the  sin  of  introduc- 
ing such  an  innovation  as  the  science  of  tbe  West.  I  was  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

Returning  to  Cbina  in  the  fall  of  1869,  I  was  appointed  to  the  presidency.  Prince 
Kung  and  the  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  assuring  me  of  their  sympathy  and  aid  in 
my  efforts  to  revive  and  develop  the  institution. 

At  that  time  it  contained  but  forty  students,  and  no  instruction  was  given  in  any 
science  except  a  little  in  mathematics  by  a  native  professor.  We  now  have  an  attend- 
ance of  eighty-two  students,  who  are  under  the  instruction  of  ten  professors,  four 
native  and  six  A>reign. 

The  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  viz,  of  languages  and  of  science. 
In  the  former  are  taught  English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Chinese;  in  the  latter, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  medical  science. 

This  last  chair  is  newly  established  and  involves  a  daring  innovation  on  the  preju- 
dice of  the  people.  We  regard  it  but  as  one  step  toward  the  formation  of  a  medical 
department,  which  shall  send  forth  a  body  of  well-trained  physicians  to  supersede  the 
empirics  who  now  impose  on  the  credul  ity  of  the  public.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
year  we  expect  to  add  to  our  faculty  a  professor  of  astronomy  and  a  jirofessor  of  civil 
and  military  engineering. 

The  duty  of  giving  instruction  in  international  law  and  political  economy  devolves 
on  the  president ;  but  our  students  are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  up  those  subjtM^ts; 
they  come  iu  course  for  the  next  year.  The  number  of  our  students  is  limited  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  all  receive  a  government  stipend,  and  are  supposed  to  be  in 
training  for  the  government  service.  The  present  limit  is  one  hundred,  which  will  be 
filled  np  next  spring  by  the  admission  of  a  fresh  le^y.  They  are  selected  by  competi- 
tive examination ;  and  after  matriculation  compete  for  increase  of  pay  as  well  as 
academical  honors ;  the  monthly  allowance  ranging  from  $6  to  $16  beside  their  board- 
ing, which  is  provided  by  the  college. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  restrict  the  number  permanently  to  this  limit,  but  it  can  not 
advance  much  beyond  it  until  both  government  and  people  become  more  fully  awake  to 
the  importance  of  the  "  new  education.'' 
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Of  this  there  are  not  wantiDg  premonitory  symptoms.  Not  to  speak  of  others,  the 
facts  that  the  demand  for  scientific  publications  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  leading 
men  in  the  government  are  beginning  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  college,  are  certainly  hopefal  indications. 

The  influence  of  the  college  on  its  pupils  is  scarcely  more  important  than  that  which 
it  exerts  on  its  illnstrioos  patrons. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  be  established  on  a  permanent  basis,  and 
its  prospects  for  the  future  are  better  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  brief  history, 
but  everything  like  a  rapid  growth  for  such  an  institution  in  such  a  soil  is  not  to  be 
anticipated. 

Something  in  the  way  of  professorships,  cadetships,  or  buildings,  is  added  from  year 
to  year,  the  latest  addition  being  a  government  printing-office  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion on  the  university  grounds,  and  inteuded  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  university 
press. 

UNPUBLISHED  WOEK  OF  OFFICE. 

Among  the  important  objects  occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  office  daring  the  year,  and  not  appearing  in  its  publications, 
may  be  mentioned — 

First.  A  comparison  of  the  wealth,  population,  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  with  the  illiteracy  of  their 
people,  never  before  published. 

Secondly.  An  elaborate  presentation,  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  of 
schools,  teachers,  pupils,  legal  school-age,  school-houses,  amount  of 
school  revenues,  and  expenses  of  maintaining  schools. 

Thirdly.  The  manner  of  assessing  school  taxes,  and  the  amount  col- 
lected, in  the  different  States  of  the  Union  for  school  purposes. 

Fourthly.  The  supervision  and  control  exercised  over  education  by 
the  respective  States. 

Fifthly.  Showing  the  election  or  appointment  of  the  respective  school 
officers,  with  their  duties  and  salaries. 

Sixthly.  An  extended  statement  of  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
United  States  furnished  to  a  corps  of  teachers  in  South  America. 

OFFICE  FORCE  AND  ROOMS. 

The  provision  by  Congress  for  a  chief  clerk  and  statistician,  taking 
effect  July  1,  last,  has  considerably  relieved  the  embarrassment  of  the 
work  in  the  office. 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  have  occasion  to  commend  the  ability 
and  meritorious  efforts  of  all  my  assistants.  In  some  degree  I  have  been 
able  to  assign  them  integral  parts  of  the  work  and  hold  them  responsi- 
ble as  never  before.  In  every  such  case,  as  in  that  of  statistics,  great 
improvement  in  results  has  been  manifest. 

Only  partially  yet,  however,  can  I  subdivide  the  work  of  the  office,  and 
hold  individuals  responsible  for  specific  divisions  of  labor,  and  the  work 
can  never  be  done  satisfactorily  till  the  force  is  sufficient  to  allow  its 
business  to  be  thus  conducted. 

The  sc'veral  removals  of  the  office  have  been  impediments  to  its  suc- 
cess.   Time  has  been  lost  and  confusion  created.    Besides,  the  toom^ 
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occupied  have  been  either  inconvenient  or  inadequate.  Your  recent 
order  for  removal,  however,  has  given  us  rooms  sufficient  in  number, 
commodious,  and  fitted  to  make  work  agreeable. 

THE  world's  fair  AT  VIENNA. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  government,  two  years  ago,  officially  an- 
nounced that  a  general  exhibition,  of  very  great  extent  and  complete- 
ness, would  be  opened  in  Vienna  in  May,  1873,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Emperor,  to  which  all  nations  were  cordially  invited  to  send  what- 
ever in  their  progress  or  culture  was  most  remarkable,  for  the  mutual 
benefit  and  improvement  of  all. 

One  of  the  twenty-six  permanent  groups  in  the  Exposition  is  entitled 
<'  Education,  Teaching,  and  Instruction." 

General  T.  B.  Van  Buren,  United  States  commissioner-general  to  the 
Exposition,  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  United  States  minister  at  Vienna,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Baron  de  Schwarz-Senborn,  have  written  earnest 
letters,  requesting  the  cooperation  of  this  Bureau  in  fully  representing 
American  education  at  the  Exposition. 

Deeming  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject throughout  the  land  essential  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  I 
invited  the  superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  the  States  and 
larger  cities  of  the  Union  to  meet  at  this  office  for  consultation,  on  the 
13th  of  the  present  month. 

A  meeting  of  educators  was  accordingly  held  on  that  day  5  letters 
were  received  from  some  who  could  not  be  present.  The  conven- 
tion unauimously  recommended  that  the  effort  be  made  to  represent 
American  education  at  Vienna,  and  passed  resolutions  calliug  upon  the 
various  State  and  city  superintendents,  and  collegiate  and  academic 
officers,  to  cooperat<3  to  that  end  by  forwarding  their  reports,  statistics, 
&c.,  to  this  Bureau  for  examination,  assortment,  and  consolidation.  The 
convention  further  proposed  that  the  annual  report  of  this  office  should 
be  furnished  as  rei)resenting  the  present  condition  of  American  educa- 
tion. Copies  of  the  report  for  1872  will  accordingly  be  sent  to  the  Ex- 
position. 

This  Bureau  can  undertake  no  responsibility  in  the  premises  save 
that  which  is  imposed  upon  it  as  a  national  agency  or  medium  to  facili- 
tate or  stimulate  the  effi>rts  which  institutions  or  systems  may  see  fit  to 
make. 

In  accordance  with  the  urgent  requests  and  favorable  action  of  the 
educators  of  the  country,  it  will  cheerfully  cooperate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  superintending  our  State  and  city  systems,  and 
our  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  to  make  the  educational 
exhibit  of  o#.r  country  as  successful  as  possible.* 

*  A  brief  note  of  the  progroas  of  this  work  is  here  inserted,  as  this  report  goes 
through  the  press. 
Ad  adv'iQoiy  committee,  to  assist  the  Commissioner  of  this  Bureau,  was  appointed  by 
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» 

APPROACHING  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attentioD  to  the  InterDational  Exposition 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  during  the  year  187G,  in.  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  national  independence.  I  would 
respectfully  renew  the  suggestions  therein  made. 

My  efforts  to  aid  the  Exposition  at  Vienna  are  made  with  the  hope 
that  the  plans  devised  and  tried  may  furnish  educators  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  some  practical  views  of  what  can  be  done  at  Philadel- 
phia to  show  progress  in  American  education.  The  stimulative  effect 
upon  every  State,  county,  city,  and  town,  school,  academy,  college,  or 
university,  to  gather  its  history  and  record  its  present  condition,  can 
not  fail  to  produce  most  excellent  results.  In  the  correspondence  with 
this  office  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  Exposition,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  an  earnest  purpose  to  give  all  educational  interests  their 
appropriate  place.  It  is  not  too  early  for  each  system  of  education 
and  ea«h  institution  of  learning  to  begin  its  preparation.  If  the  Cen- 
tennial serves  as  the  occasion  for  putting  into  permanent  shape  for 
preservation  the  abundant  educational  history  in  this  country,  much 
of  which  is  now  unwritten,  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  to  man- 
kind.* 

General  T.  B.  Van  Baren,  UDited  States  commissioner  to  the  Exposition,  consisting  oi 
the  foHowing  gentlemen :  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  Springfield,  Illinois ;  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Hon.  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  Boston,  Massachusetts  ;  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Dnane 
Doty,  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Stiint  Louis,  Missouri ;  and  Hon.  Hdhry 
Kiddle,  New  York  City. 

A  Circular  of  Information,  containing  the  progress  of,  and  other  information  respect- 
ing, the  Exposition,  was  issued  and  widely  distributed. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  Just  mentioned,  who  were  able  to  be  present,  spent 
a  day  in  considering  the  best  plan  for  the  representation  of  an  American  school-house 
or  school-room,  and  agreed  on  the  foUowing  conclusions,  as  best  under  the  circum- 
stances: 

1.  A  school-room  with  single  desks  and  single  seats  for  forty-eight  pupils,  the  room 
to  be  33  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide  by  14  feet  high. 

2.  The  room  to  be  arranged  as  a  room  for  co-education,  to  include  two  entrances  and 
two  cloak-rooms,  with  all  the  usual  appliances  of  a  school-room. 

3.  The  committee  approve^  if  General  Van  Buren  is  able  to  secure  it,  a  building  upon 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
ground-plan  of  the  whole  building.  If  this  can  not  b^  done,  the  plan  upon  the  forego- 
ing principles  is  recommended ;  or  any  harmony  of  the  two  plans  or  medium  between 
them. 

These  opinions  were  conveyed  to  General  Van  Buren. 

This  Bureau  has  sent  out  12,000  mail  packets,  composed  of  17,000  pamphlets  and  let- 
ters, respecting  the  Exposition.  The  result  has  been  more  extensive  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  furnishes  a  gratifying  suggestion  of  what  is  possible  to  do  at  our  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  1876. 

*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  woman  has  derived  such  great  benefit  from  the  freedom  of 
conscience  and  individual  act,  directly  traceable  to  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Deo- 
IftnUon  of  Independence,  and  believing  that  she  should  properly  give  ex^cee&Voii 
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A  census  by  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  prepa- 
ration-^'or  the  Centennial,  would  be  exceedingly  useful  to  the  interests 
of  education. 

THE  GREAT  FIRES  IN  THE  WEST  AND  IN  BOSTON. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  as  described  elsewhere,  to  what  an  extent 
the  educational  interests  in  those  western  localities  which  were  visited 
last  year  by  terrible  conflagrations  have  already  recovered  from  the 
efifects  of  them.  In  Chicago,  where  were  destroyed  fifteen  school-build- 
ings, accommodating  10,000  children,  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  en- 
rollment, as  Superintendent  Pickard's  report  informs  us,  there  scarcely 
remains  to-day  a  trace  of  the  fire  upon  the  schools,  and  the  school  year 
closes  with  only  about  two  per  cent,  less  attendance  than  at  its  begin- 
ning. This  result,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  is  due  largely  to  the 
earnestness  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  superintendent  and  teachers, 
who,  amidst  the  desolation  of  those  few  first  days,  decided  that,«with  or 
without  money,  the  schools  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Philbrick  writes  that  the  recent  great  fire  in  Boston  destroyed  no 
public-school  buildings,  and  will  not  disturb  the  pay  of  the  teachers,  or 
interrupt,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  even  tenor  of  the  schools. 

The  effect  of  the  calamity  upon  the  university  at  Cambridge  is  more 
severe.  It  sustains  a  loss  of  property  worth  $560,000,  the  annual  income 
from  which  was  $38,000.  This  is  the  heaviest  blow  from  which  the  college 
has  ever  suffered.  Her  appeal  for  aid  in  this  crisis  is  responded  to  by 
graduates  and  friends  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  "  We  have  re- 
ceived,'' writes  President  Eliot,  "$85,000  during  the  past  week  toward 
repairing  our  losses,  and  the  prospect  is  good  that  the  whole  loss  will 
be  covered  by  subscription.  How  many  sacrifices,  and  how  much  devo- 
tion and  hard  work,  simply  to  regain  lost  ground  I  But  I  do  not  forget 
that  a  defeat  redeemed  is  sometimes  better  than  a  victory."  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  receipts  may  soon  equal  the  losses  sustained. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  though  losing  compara- 
tively little  directly,  suffers  from  the  faet  that  many  of  its  friends  have 
been  crippled  by  the  fire  and  are  compelled  to  devote  all  their  energies 
and  means  to  retrieve  losses. 

The  Boston  University  loses  all  but  one  of  the  fine  buildings  of  the 
estate  devised  to  it  by  its  lamented  founder,  Isaac  Rich,  esq.,  the  loss, 
over  and  above  all  insurance,  being  estimated  by  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  at  $200^000.  A  granite  block  of  stores,  which  cost  $250,000  to 
build,  being  an  investment  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  theological 
school,  was  also  entirely  destroyed.  By  a  circular  letter  issued  by  the 
corporation  of  the  university,  an  appeal  is  made  to  all  who  appreciate 

to  her  appreciation  by  directly  identifying  herself  with  work  preparatory  to,  and 
60  with  the  Exposition  itself,  the  women  of  Pbiladclphia,  lead  by  Mrs.  M.  £.  Bronson 
Clark,  propose  an  organization  for  this  purpose,  \^^ith  which  all  the  women  of  the  land 
are  to  bo  invited  to  iftwperate. 
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the  highest  education,  and  have  means  to  assist  in  promoting  it,  for 
aid.  Not  less  than  $50,001)  a  year,  for  the  next  ten  years,  it  is  stated 
will  be  required  in  order  that  the  university  may  continue  in  operation 
upon  a  scale  worthy  of  its  name  and  birthright.* 

THE  HEALTH  OP  THE  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  effects  of  healthy  training  on  the  growing  mind  and  body  of  the 
youth,  and  the  influence  of  school-life  in  preventing,  correcting,  or  pro- 
ducing disease,  are  subjects  so  vital  to  the  public  welfare,  that  every 
teacher  should  be  awake  to  the  importance  of  understanding  them. 

The  census  of  1870  reported  the  following  number  as  dead  at  the 
ages  mentioned : 

Between  1  and  4  years  old 203,213 

Between  5  and  9  years  old 20,329 

Between  10  and  14  years  old 15,979 

Between  15  and  19  years  old 20,262 

Between  20  and  24  years  old 25,981 

So  that  the  total  mortality  of  the  population  below  25  years  of  age  was 
291,764,  and  the  mortality  of  those  who  are  fit  subjects  for  elementary, 
secondary,  and  superior  instruction,  between  5  and  24  years  of  age, 
was  88,551.t  But  the  mortality  is  only  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
disease  prevalent;  and  the  diseases  incurred  during  school-life,  or  aggra- 
vated by  it,  prepare  many  victims  for  lingering  Illness  in  later  life,  and 
contribute  largely  to  the  mortality  of  the  adult  population.  Beside 
this,  many  troublesome  complaints,  not  of  perceptibly  fatal  character, 
are  often  contracted  in  school.  It  has  been  discovered,  for  instance, 
that  cases  of  myopea,  or  short-sight,  increase  in  frequency  and  in  degree 
as  the  course  of  instruction  carries  children  from  elementary  up  to  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  youth  from  academies  to  colleges  and  professional 
studies. 

Headache,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  spine, 
dyspepsia,  affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  exanthematous 
fevers,  diphtheria,  and  many  other  complaints,  have  been  undoubtedly 
induced  or  aggravated  by  the  collection  of  numerous  children  in  school 
under  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  ventilation,  light,  heat,  cleanliness, 
exercise,  and  habits  of  study.  School- furniture  is  responsible  for  much 
cnrvature  of  the  spine.    Bad  print,  bad  light,  and  bad  position  of  the 
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Bnt  s  few  days  after  the  great  calamity  at  Boston,  iDformation  wan  receiveil  of 
tbe  total  destmctioD  by  fire  of  the  IlliDois  Female  College,  at  Jacksonville.  No  less 
tiian  three  times,  daring  tbe  last  t«D  years,  has  a  similar  misfortnne  befallen  thfs  iu- 
stitntion ;  and  since  upon  each  of  the  two  previous  occasions  the  college  arose  from  its 
ashes  to  a  new  and  more  efiicient  life,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  present  sad  event  wiU 
be  attended  with  a  like  result,  arrangements  having  been  already  made  for  the  re- 
building of  the  institution. 

iThe  mortalitv  statistics  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Censuses,  with  illustrative  dia- 
grams, by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  published  in  the  Circular  of  In- 
formation of  this  Bureau  for  March,  1872. 
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head  while  studying,  continually  cause  distortion  of  the  eye,  and  result- 
ant trouble.  But  neither  time  nor  space  will  permit  of  further  detail 
here.  Tbe  material  collected  on  this  subject  will  be  published  at  an 
early  date.* 

NECESSITY  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

School  management,  proper  in  kind  and  degree,  good  buildings,  sci- 
entifically constructed  furniture,  ^d  clearly  printed  textbooks,  will 
obviate  much  of  this  trouble.  The  enlightened  interest  and  cooper- 
ation of  tbe  medical  profession  are  also  much  needed,  and  their  advice 
should, be  sought  and  followed  by  all  interested  in  the  health  of  schools. 
But  we  must  finally  go  behind  all  schools,  and,  prior  to  the  entrance  of 
children  upon  instruction,  see  that  the  infant  offspring  of  the  poor  in 
all  crowded  centers  of  population  is  put  in  proper  conditions  of  health, 
and  is  supplied  with  pure  air,  wholesome  food,  sufficient  clothing  and 
lodging.  The  awful  mortality  of  children  before  school-age  points  to  the 
still  more  dreadful  amount  of  disease.  Beside  the  203,000  children 
which  the  census  reports  as  dead  between  one  and  four  years  of  age, 
countless  thousands  of  little  sufferers  pined  in  dark  rooms,  wasted  their 
young  life  in  exhausting  diseases,  and  lived  on  innutritions  food.  Of 
these  no  account  can' possibly  be  taken  by  the  decennial  census ;  nor 
is  there  any  instrumentality  for  their  record. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AS  SANITARIUMS. 

While  many  important  measures  for  the  preservation  of  public  health 
will  be  found  imperatively  necessary  hereafter,  I  can  not  avoid  point- 
ing out  here  the  great  and  immediate  importance  of  sanitary  appliances 
for  the  children  of  our  cities.  The  following  suggestions  from  the  pen 
of  Joseph  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  late  president  of  the  Medical  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  are  token  from  a  letter  to  this  office,  dated 
June  3, 1872 : 

An  examination  of  the  published  annual  reports  of  tbe  boards  of  health  of  oar  dif- 
ferent cities  for  many  years,  reveals  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  deaths 
occurring  in  them  are  of  children  nnder  five  years  of  age  ;  and  a  study  of  tbe  reports 
with  reference  to  tbo  oauHes  of  death,  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  tbem  occur 
during  tbe  months  of  Juno,  July,  August;  and  September,  and  are  attributed  to  cholera- 
infantum  and  kindred  diseases,  produced  by  the  heats  of  summer. 

Whenever  the  thermometer  rises  and  remains  for  any  considerable  number  of  days 
above  80°  Fahrenheit,  unless  the  greatest  care  is  taken,  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
all  fresh  animal  food  takes  place,  even  where  it  is  kept  on  ice ;  and  when  such  has  to 
Ije  used  by  infants  already  weakened  by  meager  diet, and  by  such  protracted  and 
exhaustive  heats,  their  delicate  digestion  is  sure  to  be  damaged,  and  a  class  of  diseases 
set  up  destructive  to  young  children  compelled  to  live  in  narrow  courts  and  crowded  and 
badly  ventilated  rooms.    The  poor,  with  the  most  active  parental  solicitude,  can  not 


*  Valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject,  contained  in  an  article  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Virchow,  of  Berlin,  were  published  by  this  Bureau  ia  the  Circular  of  Information  for 
August,  1S70. 
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OTercome  these  evilB  and  inconvenieDoes  in  cities,  or  provide  from  their  limited 
ineomes  the  best  qaality  of  food,  even  in  times  of  sickness,  for  their  families. 

It  has  lou^  been  the  habit  of  physicians  to  send  children  under  three  years  of  age  to 
the  country  during  the  summer  when  their  digestion  becomes  serionsly  deranged,  (if 
their  parents  can  afford  the  expense,)  with  the  confident  expectation  that  they  will 
recover,  and  without  medicine. 

It  is  said  the  poor  have  no  friends ;  at  all  events,  so  iar  no  health-restoring  springs, 
rural  boarding-houses,  or  cool  summer  resorts  have  been  established  for  the  special 
accommodation  of  the  needy  poor.  The  impecunious  condition  of  vast  numbers  of 
heads  of  families  in  large  cities  renders  them  utt-erly  unable  to  remove  their  children 
to  the  country  during  the  summer  months,  no  matter  bow  urgent  might  be  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  change  to  save  their  lives.  Children  in  this  sphere  of  life,  in  rast  num- 
bers, in  spite  of  all  the  physicians  can  do  for  them  in  the  city,  gradually  waste  away 
and  die.  To  counteract  this  waste  of  life,  I  conceived  the  project,  and  have  to  some 
extent  promulgated  the  idea,  that  the  founding  by  cities  of  ooeor  more  large  free  park's 
or  camping  grounds,  as  a  resort  for  school  children  and  their  mothers  and  nurses  during 
the  summer  months,  might  save  the  lives  of  many  children  who  would  otherwise 
perish.  ^ 

Such  parks  or  sanitariums  ought  t'O  be  located  on  elevated  wooded  lands,  above  the 
line  of  malaria,  where  there  is  good  drainage  and  an  abundance  of  spring  water. 

The  sit'C  ought  to  be  selected  with  special  reference  to  its  accessibility,  on  a  line  of 
railroad  or  a  steamboat  route,  and  within  a  couple  of  hours'  run  from  the  city,  and 
where  provisions  and  the  neces^ries  of  life  are  cheap. 

In  the  United  States  every  :iO0  feet  of  altitude  above  sea -level  secures  a  temperature 
of  about  the  equivalent  of  one  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  grounds  should  be  improved  by  the  removal  of  all  underbrush,  the  planting  of 
shade,  fruit,  and  ornamental  trees,  the  laying  out  of  walks  and  drives,  and  by  the 
erection  of  cheap  summer  cottages  and  boarding-houses  every  way  Comfortable  and 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  Those  who  could  not  obtain  cottages 
should  be  permitted  to  erect  canvas  tents  on  particular  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  all 
be  permitt-ed  to  live  in  such  style  as  might  be  suited  to  their  means,  provided  they 
did  not  violate  propriety,  and  observed  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Play-gronnds,  gymnasiums,  school-houses,  and  chapels  ought  to  be  provided,  so  as 
to  secure  as  much  healthy  and  refined  home  influence  as  possible  for  all. 

The  whole  institution  should  be  governed  by  liberal  rules,  so  as  to  obtain  the  great- 
est amount  of  health  and  comfort  to  the  greatest  number,  with  the  least  constraint, 
but  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all.  A  medical  and  civil  police  should  have  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  establishment,  to  ifisnre  order  and  preserve  a  proper 
regard  for  the  laws  of  health  and  the  salubrity  of  the  park. 

In  my  report  for  1870  I  called  attention  to  the  value  of  parks  in  an 
educational  point  of  view.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  legislature  of 
New  York  passed^  May  23, 1872,  an  act  appointing  seven  commissioners 
of  parks. 

THE  "TIMES"  FUND  FOE  POOE  CHILDREN. 

One  of  the  interesting  reliefs  undertaken  for  the  young  of  the  city  of 
Xew  York,  and  of  the  most  salutary  character,  was  carried  forward  by 
the  managers  of  the  New  York  Times  newspaper.  Mr.  George  F.  Will- 
iams, who  was  esi>ecially  active  in  managing  the  fund  from  first  to  last, 
Aimishes  the  statements  from  which  the  following  facts  are  drawn  for 
the  information  of  those  in  other  cities  who  are  studying  methods  for 
ameliorating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and  young : 
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During  the  nine  weeks  of  the   pic-nic  movement,  eighteen  excarsions  were  given, 
with  the  following  attendance : 


Nnmber  of  excursion. 

Number  attending. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

iBt 

45 
64 

122 
65 
65 
85 

200 
45 

103 
61 

161 
91 
72 

103 

227 
43 
27 

174 

(60 

860 

1,103 

722 

862 

862 

587 

602 

904 

1,323 

1,439 

838 

609 

1,245 

1,652 

1,407 

1,507 

1,489 

605 

2d 

924 

3d 

1,225 

4th 

787 

5th 

927 

6th 

947 

7th 

787 

8th 

647 

9th 

1,007 

10th...! 

1,384 

nth 

1,600 

12th 

929 

13th 

681 

1,348 

15th 

1,879 
1,450 
1,534 

16th 

17th 

18th 

1,663 

Total 

1,753 

18, 571 

20,324 

The  amount  of  money  subscribed  from  July  4th  to  September  11  tb,  inclusive,  was 
nearly  $19,400,  of  which  about  $15,920  wore  expended,  and  a  balance  of  about  $3,480 
remains  deposited  with  the  National  Insurance  Company  of  Jfew  York  City,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  Messrs.  George  Jones,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  and 
Edward  King. 

The  expenses  of  the  eighteen  excursions  amounted  to  about  $10,714,  or  about  52  cents 
for  every  person  entertaiued.  The  following  supplies  were  consumed :  6,840  loaves  of 
bread,  22,828  large  sponge-cakes,  185  hams,  192  tongues,  1,445  pounds  of  beef,  635 
pounds  of  butter,  2,914  quarts  of  ice-cream,  2,585  quarts  of  milk,  35,000  pounds  of  ice, 
19  boxes  of  lemons,  2,225  pounds  of  sugar,  and  550  pounds  of  candy. 

One  special  railway  train  was  offered  free  of  expense,  and  two  special  railway  trains, 
fourteen  barges  and  tugs,  and  one  large  steamer  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  children  out  of  town.  It  required  the  paid  services  of  from  10  to  14 
persons  to  serve  the  food  to  the  children.  A  band  of  music  accompanied  every  excur- 
sion, its  services  being  twice  gratuitous.  Many  hundred  plates,  mugs,  saucers,  s^kkius 
&.C.,  were  also  purchased. 

A  relief  movement  was  also  organized  and  carried  out  simultaneously.  Under  its 
operation  63,139  domiciliary  visit*  were  made  by  176  volunteer  visitors  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  superintendent. 

There  were  2,217  medical  visits  to  sick  children  j  the  lives  of  sixty-three  infants  were 
thus  saved,  and  in  addition,  a  very  marked  rvdi^ction  of  the  average  mortality  of  those 
weeks  was  observed;  3,715  families,  comprising  H,970  iudividiuils,  were  relieved.  The 
expenses  of  the  relief  branch  were  about  $5,216. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D,,  in  a  communication  to  tbe  Massachasetts  State 
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Board  of  Health,  brings  ont  statistics  showing  an  important  relation  of 
education  to  health : 

The  infaDt's  life  is  in  the  care  of  the  mother,  and  its  safety  depends  upon  the  intolli- 
gence  and  discretion  that  she  can  give  to  this  responsibility.  There  is  no  record  that 
discrimiDates  between  the  intelligent  and  ignorant  of  the  mothers,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  each  class.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  deaths  of  the  infants  of  these  odu- 
cate<l  and  nnedncated  parents.  But  there  is  an  approximation  to  these  facts  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  registration  reports  of  England. 

In  England,  every  person  when  married  is  recorded,  and  required  to  sign  the  regis- 
ter; and  if  unable  to  write,  the  bride  and  groom  must  make  their  mark. 

The  reports  show  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  lK>th  grooms  and  brides  in  each 
district  who  wr<^t«  their  names  or  made  their  marks. 

The  same  records  show  the  births  and  deaths  at  each  age.  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  connection  between  the  education  of  the  parents  and  the  life  of  their  children, 
the  records  of  twenty-live  years,  including  3,362,742  marriages,  have  been  analyzed  and 
divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  brides  who  wrote  their 
names  in  the  register. 

In  the  most  intelligent  class,  there  were  G48,2G0  marriages,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  womgen  made  their  mark.  In  the  least  intelligent  class,  there  were  6G1,929  mar- 
riages, and  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  brides  made  their  mark.  In  the  first  class  there 
were  2,231,959  children  bom,  and  327,040,  or  14.65  per  cent.,  died  ui\der  one  year  old. 
In  the  last  class  l,776,r>47  children  were  born,  and  439,:$59,  or  24.87  per  cent.,  died  before 
they  passed  their  first  year.  As  often  as  1,000  died  in  their  first  year,  in  the  more  in- 
telligent class,  1,698  died  in  the  least  intelligent  class  among  the  same  number  boru  in 
each. 

These  classes  are  both  large;  each  include  city  aud  country,  commercial,. mining, 
manafactnring,  and  agricultural  districtB.  The  only  difference  apparent  is  the  diverse 
proportion  of  the  mothers  who  could  write  their  names. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  here  that  the  simple  fact  of  inability  to  write  caused  the 
death  of, the  infants.  But  the  inability  to  writ«  is  a  representative  fact.  It  represents 
a  want  of  education  and  intelligence,  a  lower  degree  of  discipline  and  thrift.  With 
these  mental  and  moral  conditions  are  associated  more  poverty,  and  even  destitution, 
the  more  frequent  want  of  means  of  support  and  the  comforts  of  infant  life,  a  more 
carelesB  and  indiscreet  management,  more  intemperance,  and  neglect  of  children.  In 
the  best  class  20  to  30  per  cent,  could  not  write,  and  in  the  worst  class  30  to  40  per 
cent,  bad  this  accomplishment,  but  if  these  could  be  excludeil,  and  none  but  the  edu- 
cated be  in  the  first,  and  none  but  the  ignorant  in  the  last  class,  the  difference  in  the 
chances  of  infant  life  would  be  found  to  be  much  greater. 

VETERINARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Epidemic  which  lately  visited  the  horses  of  the  country  has 
awakened  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  class  of  well-educated 
veterinary  surgeons.  In  this  respect  we  are  far  behind  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  what  is  there  connected  with  the  rural  economy  of  the 
Old  World,  from  which  we  may  so  profitably  learn  a  lesson,  as  in  secur- 
ing skillful  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  domestic  animals  ?  The 
twenty-five  veterinary  colleges  in  Europe  of  which  we  have  information 
are  measurably  due  to  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  prevalence  of  de. 
stractive  diseases  among  animals.  In  this  country  the  business  of  a 
"horse  doctor^  is  almost  universally  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  contempt. 
The  late  epidemic  has  given  an  unusual  value  to  the  services  of  persons 
skilled  in  treating  the  diseases  of  those  animals.  If  this  appreciatioa  ot 

VIE 
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During  the  nine  weeks  of  the   pic-nic  movement,  eighteen  excursions  were  given, 
with  the  following  attendance : 


Number  of  excursion. 

Num1)er  attending. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total. 

Iflt 

45 
64 

122 
65 
65 
85 

200 
45 

103 
61 

161 
91 
72 

103 

227 
43 
27 

174 

iGO 

860 

1,103 

722 

862 

862 

587 

602 

904 

1,323 

1,439 

838 

609 

1,245 

1,652 

1,4(»7 

1,507 

1,489 

605 

2d 

924 

3d 

1,225 

4th 

787 

5th 

927 

6th.-... 

947 

7th 

787 

8th 

647 

9th 

1.007 

10th.. ..^ 

1,384 

nth 

1,600 

12th 

929 

13th « 

681 

1.348 

15th 

1,879 
1,450 

16th 

17th 

1,534 

18th 

1,663 

Total 

1,753 

18, 571 

20,324 

The  amount  of  money  subscribed  from  July  4th  to  September  11th,  inclusive,  was 
nearly  $19,400,  of  which  about  $15,920  were  expended,  and  a  balance  of  about  $3,480 
remaias  deposited  with  the  National  Insurance  Company  of  Jfew  York  City,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund,  Messrs.  Greorge  Jones,  Charles  H.  Marshall,  and 
Edward  King. 

The  expenses  of  the  eighteen  excursions  amounted  to  about  $10,714,  or  about  52  cents 
for  every  person  entertained.  The  following  supplies  were  consumed :  6,840  loaves  of 
bre^d,  22,828  large  sponge-cakes,  185  hams,  192  tongues.  1,445  pounds  of  beef,  635 
pounds  of  butter,  2,914  quarts  of  ice-cream,  2,585  quarts  of  milk,  35,000  pounds  of  ice, 
19  boxes  of  lemons,  2,225  pounds  of  sugar,  and  550  pounds  of  candy. 

One  special  railway  train  was  offered  free  of  expense,  and  two  special  railway  trains, 
fourteen  barges  and  tags,  and  one  large  steamer  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
carryiug  the  children  out  of  town.  It  required  the  paid  services  of  from  10  to  14 
persons  to  serve  the  food  to  the  children.  A  band  of  music  accompanied  every  excur- 
sion, its  services  being  twice  gratuitous.  Many  hundred  plates,  mugs,  saucers,  spoous 
&.C.,  were  also  purchased. 

A  relief  movement  was  also  organized  and  carried  out  simultaneously.  Under  its 
operation  63,139  domiciliary  visit*  were  made  by  176  volunteer  visitors  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  superintendent. 

There  were  2,217  medical  visits  to  sick  children ;  the  lives  of  sixty-three  infants  were 
thns  saveil,  and  in  addition,  a  very  marked  rvdi^ction  of  the  average  mortality  of  those 
weeks  was  observed ;  3,715  families,  comprising  H,970  individuals,  were  relieved.  The 
expenses  of  the  relief  branch  were  about  $5,216. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D,,  in  a  coinmunication  to  the  Massachasetts  State 
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Board  of  Health,  brings  oat  statistics  showing  an  important  relation  of 
education  to  health: 

The  infaDt's  life  is  in  the  care  of  the  mother,  and  its  safety  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  discretion  that  she  can  give  to  this  responsibility.  There  is  no  record  that 
discriniinates  between  the  intelligent  and  ignorant  of  the  mothers,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  each  class.  Nor  is  there  any  record  of  the  deaths  of  the  infants  of  these  edu- 
cate<l  and  nneducated  parents.  But  there  is  an  approximation  to  these  facts  on  a  large 
Bcale  in  the  registration  reports  of  England. 

In  England,  every  person  when  married  is  recorded,  and  required  to  sign  the  regis- 
ter; and  if  unable  to  write,  the  bride  and  groom  must  make  their  mark. 

The  reports  show  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  both  grooms  and  brides  in  each 
district  who  wr<^te  their  names  or  made  their  marks. 

The  same  records  show  the  births  and  deaths  at  each  age.  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
hag  the  connection  between  the  education  of  the  parents  and  the  life  of  their  children, 
the  records  of  twenty-live  years,  including  3,362,74*2  marriages,  have  been  analyzed  and 
divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  brides  who  wrote  their 
Diinies  in  the  register. 

In  the  most  intelligent  class,  there  wore  648,2G0  marriages,  and  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  women  made  their  mark.  In  the  least  intelligent/  class,  there  were  6G1,929  mar- 
riages, and  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  bndes  made  their  mark.  In  the  first  class  there 
were  2,231,959  children  bom,  and  327,040,  or  14.65  (ler  cent.,  died  ui\der  one  year  old. 
In  the  last  class  1,776,547  children  were  born,  and  43i>,.'i59,  or  24.87  per  cent.,  died  before 
they  passed  their  first  year.  As  often  as  1,000  died  in  their  first  year,  in  the  more  in- 
telligent class,  1,698  died  in  the  least  intelligent  class  among  the  same  number  bom  in 
each. 

These  classes  are  both  large;  each  include  city  and  country,  commercial,  mining, 
manufacturing,  and  agricultural  districts.  The  only  difference  apparent  is  the  diverse 
proportion  of  the  mothers  who  could  write  their  names. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  here  that  the  simple  fact  of  inability  to  write  caused  the 
death  of. the  infants.  But  the  inability  to  writ«  is  a  representative  fact.  It  represents 
a  want  of  education  and  intelligence,  a  lower  degree  of  discipline  and  thrift.  With 
these  mental  and  moral  conditions  are  associated  more  poverty,  and  even  destitution, 
the  more  frequent  want  of  means  of  support  and  the  comforts  of  infant  life,  a  more 
careless  and  indiscreet  management,  more  intemperance,  and  neglect  of  children.  In 
the  best  class  20  to  30  per  cent,  could  not  write,  and  in  the  worst  class  30  to  40  per 
cent,  had  this  accomplishment,  but  if  these  could  be  excluded,  and  none  but  the  edu- 
cated be  in  the  first,  and  none  but  the  ignorant  in  the  last  class,  the  difference  in  the 
chances  of  infant  life  would  be  found  to  be  much  greater. 

VETERINARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Epidemic  which  lately  visited  the  horses  of  the  country  has 
awakened  the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  class  of  well-educated 
veterinary  surgeons.  In  this  respect  we  are  far  behind  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Indeed,  what  is  there  connected  with  the  rural  economy  of  the 
Old  World,  from  which  we  may  so  profitably  learn  a  lesson,  as  in  secur- 
ing skillful  medical  and  surgical  treatment  for  domestic  animals  !  The 
twenty-five  veterinary  colleges  in  Europe  of  which  we  have  information 
are  measurably  due  to  the  lessons  enforced  by  the  prevalence  of  de. 
stnictive  diseases  among  animals.  In  this  country  the  business  of  a 
"horse  doctor^  is  almost  universally  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  contempt. 
The  late  epidemic  has  given  an  unusual  value  to  the  services  of  persons 
skilled  in  treating  the  diseases  of  those  animals.  If  this  appreciation  ot 
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veterinary  skill  shall  prove  in  any  degree  permanent,  the  epidemic,  with 
all  its  evils,  will  not  be  unproductive  of  benefit. 

The  whole  number  of  horses  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  nearly 
9,000,000 ;  representing  the  value  of  $7,00,000,000or  $800,000,000.  It  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  the  portion  of  this  amount  annually  lost  by 
want  of  skillful  medical  treatment  is  not  less  than  $15,000,000.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  for  want  of  proper  knowledge  the 
country,  in  the  purchase  and  losses  of  horses  during  the  late  war,  incur- 
red expenses  to  an  amouut  greater  than  would  have  been  required  te 
maintain  a  national  veterinary  school  or  college  for  half  a  century.  These 
considerations  alone  might  be.  sufficient,  but  when  added  to  these  is  the 
danger  of  such  disaster  as  has  lately  fallen  upon  the  country,  entailing 
incalculable  injury,  not  only  in  the  actual  loss  of  horses  but  in  the  hinder- 
ance  to  travel,  delivery  of  mails,  &c.,  and  the  almost  total  stagnation  of 
many  kinds  of  business,  involving  heavy  losses,  the  necessity  of  some 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity  is  apparent.  The  only 
remedy  lies  in  theestablishmeut  of  veterinary  schools,  orof  departments  of 
veterinary  science,  in  connection  with  existing  institutions.  The  formation 
of  a  veterinary  medical  association  in  each  St-ate  will  do  much  to  enhance 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  Educated  veterinary  surgeons,  thoroughly 
scientific  men,  will  occupy  a  position  very  different  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  fctnier  or  charlatan.  Hospitals  for  clinical  instruction  should 
also  be  established,  managed  like  similar  institutions  at  the  veterinary 
colleges  in  Europe.  Very  much  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  is  acquired 
by  the  student  of  veterinary  as  of  human  medicine ;  the  difference  lies 
in  the  field  of  practical  application.  It  were  as  reasonable  to  look  with 
contempt  upon  the  scientific  man  who  inquires  iuto  the  causes  of  the 
potato- rot,  or  the  blighting  of  •&,  wheat  crop,  as  of  the  one  who  studies 
the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  upon  whom  depends  so  large  a  portion 
of  our  wealth  and  comfort.  Besides  this  the  study  of  the  best  means 
for  preserving  the  health  of  animals  often  develops  facts  and  principles 
of  no  slight  value  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the  human  system.  Some 
of  the  most  serious,  diseases  to  which  man  is  subject  are  found  in  amaz- 
ingly near  the  same  form  in  horses,  and  need  essentially  the  same  treat- 
ment. If  anything  will  warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for 
educational  purposes,  surely  a  sufficient  warrant  will  be  found  in  a  case 
which  involves  the  protection  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  property,  in  the 
preservation  of  which  the  whole  country  has,  if  not  an  equal,  at  least  a 
very  great  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest.  Let  men  be  educated 
for  the  business,  as  in  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  already  indications  of  progress  in  some  quar- 
ters. The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  has  a  professor  of  veter- 
inary science.  Professor  Clark,  for  seven  years  assistant  professor  with 
Agassiz.  A  laboratory  has  been  established,  and  the  lectures  are  given 
with  abundant  illustrations.  Tbe  Veterinary  College  of  New  York, 
whicb^  its  members  claim,  is  the  only  regular  college  of  this  kind  in  the 
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United  States,  was  chartered  in  1857,  and  its  importance  and  usefulness 
are  recognized  by  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  in  that  city. 
Last  year  it  had  thirteen  students.  A  free  scholarship  in  this  college  is 
placeil  at  the  disposal  of  each  State  agricultural  society.  The  college  is 
maintained  entirely  by  private  subscription.  Concerning  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Veterinary  College,  at  Phildelphia,  the  statements  are  so  conflict- 
ing that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  status. 

Mr.  James  Law,  professor  of  veterinary  science  in  Cornell  University, 
writes  me  of  the  eifort  already  made  there  to  furnish  this  instruction. 
He  also  sends  specimens  of  papers  prepared  by  the  students  in  their  ex- 
aminations upon  the  subject,  showing  commendable  interest  and  eftbrt. 

A  recent  convention  of  agriculturists  in  Indianapolis,  in  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  live-stock  interests  of  the  country,  passed  a 
resolution  urging  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  professorship  of  veter- 
inary i)Kicticc  in  eiMih  agricultural  college. 

These  special  objects,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  increase  of  intelligence  among  the  farmers. 

ART  training. 

There  appeared  in  London,  in  1869,  a  book  entitled  "  Hiatus — the 
Void  in  Modem  Education ;  its  Cause  and  Antidote,"  in  which  the 
author  says :  "  It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  prevailing  deficiencies 
in  our  present  plan  of  education  are  deficiencies  in  point  of  fine  art  and 
emotional  susceptibilities  to  certain  unfailing  influences,  derivable, 
though  not  always  derived,  from  the  survey  of  natural  phenomena ; 
beauty  being  the  chief  of  these  influences." 

The  deficiencies  in  American  education  in  this  particular  are  widely 
felt  and  acknowledged.  The  increased  attention  given  to  drawing  in 
our  schools  is  tending  to  multiply  the  means  by  which  the  better  under- 
standing  of  the  language  of  art  is  possible.  The  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing may  be  said  to  bear  the  relations  to  art  in  certain  aspe(*>ts  that  the 
knowledge  of  A  B  C  does  to  pdetry,  but  more,  much  more,  than 
instruction  in  drawing  is  alike  possible  and  necessary.  Whatever  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  is  [>ossessed  by  any  soul 
shoald  be  developed.  How  essential  this  to  the  most  beautiful  indi- 
vidual or  national  life !  It  is  much  to  produce  names  great  in  art,  and 
instruction  that  will  accomplish  this  is  not  in  vain.  While  American 
education  should  be  consistent  with  this  result,  nay,  productive  of  it,  it 
should  also  seek  to  make  universal  the  discovery,  ap^)reciation,  and  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful.  With  a  view  to  aiding  whatever  impulses 
there  may  be  here  and  there  toward  this  result,  I  have  secured,  and 
publish  among  the  accompanying  papers,  a  short  article  adapted  to 
meet,  if  possible,  the  present  condition  of  things,  prepared  by  Martin 
B.  Anderson,  LL.  D,  the  eminent  president  of  Rochester  University, 
New  York,  whose  personal  labors  for  himself  and  his  university  are  illus- 
trative of  what  is  possible  under  our  present  disadvantages. 
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For  stiitistics  ofiinuaeums  of  art  reference  is  made  to  the  table  of  mu- 
seums in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  It  is  a  m^itter  of  deep  regret  that 
it  has  bei^n  found  impracticable  to  make  these  statistics  more  complete.* 

THE  SUPERVISION  OF  EDUCATION. 

Tlie  history  of  the  development  of  educational  supervision  by  each 
State  in  the  Union  is  a  study  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  iftdi 
cates  conclusively  that  the  American  people  have  almost  universally 
come  to  the  conviction  that  no  State  can  expect  an  efficient  system  of 
education  for  its  children  which  has  not  a  competent  officer  devoted  to 
the  supervision  of  this  important  interest. 

The  following  table  will  show — 

The  title  and  salary  of  State  executive  school  officers. 


Skates. 


Alabama 

ArkaDsas 

California 

Connecticut  . . .  - 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

Oregon 


Title. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

do do 

do do 

Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

State  school  commissioner 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

do do 

Superintendent  of  common  schools 

President  of  the  board  of  State  school  commissioners. 

Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education 

Superintendent  of  pubMc  instruction 

do... do 

Superintendent  of  public  education 

Superintendent  of  public  iustmction 


do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


State  school  commissioner 
The  governor  ex  officio 


Am't. 


$3,000 
3,500 
3,000 
3,500 
2,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,500 
2,200 
1,200 
2,000 
5,000 
1,800 


3,000 
1,000 
2,500 
3.000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
2,000 
5,000 
1,500 
2,000 


*  It  is  proper  to  record  in  thi.s  place  the  recent  acquisition,  by  the  New  York  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  of  the  unique  and  priceless  collection  of  statuary  gathered  by  General 
di  Cesnola,  United  States  consul  at  Cyprus. 
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Title  and  salary  of  State  executive  school  officers — Continued. 


States. 

Title. 

• 

Am't. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

Snperintendent  of  common  schools 

$3,500 
2,500 
2,500 

State  school  commissioner 

South  Carolina 

Snoeriutendent  of  nablic  instraction 

Tennessee 

The  treasurer  ex  officio 

Texas 

Sanerintendent  of  public  instruction 

2,500 
1,200 

Vermont 

Secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education •-... 

Vir^nia. ......... 

Sunerintendent  of  public  instruction 

2,000 
1,500 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  ........ 

General  superintendent  of  free  schools 

Sunerintendent  of  public  instruction 

OUpOWUl^SU^AOUl;    UX     pUUllO  JU81X  UCHUU 

Since  the  laws  from  which  the  above  information  was  drawn  were 
examined,  Oregon  has  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  State  supervision 
of  public  instraction,  and  Tennessee  is  expected  to  do  the  same  by  its 
present  legislature. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  States,  New  York  and  Louisiana, 
pay  their  chief  executive  school  officers  $5,000  euchj  three  States, 
Arkansas,*  Connecticut,  and  Pennsylvania,  $3,500  each;  live  States, 
Alabama,  California,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  $3,000  each ; 
six  States,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ehode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
and  Texas,  $2,500  each;  one,  Iowa,  $2,200;  seven  States,  Florida,* 
Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  $2,000 
each;  one,  Maine,  $1,800;  three,  Indiana,^  North  Carolina,  and  West 
Virgiuia,  $1,500  each;  four,  Kansas,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin,  $1,200  each;  and  one,  Michigan,  $1,000.  Tennessee  and 
Oregon  pay  no  salaries  for  services  as  superintendent.t  In  Maryland 
the  expenses  of  the  board  of  education  are  p^id. 

The  quality  of  service  demanded  of  these  officers  is  the  very  highest. 
They  must  be  men  of  ability  and  attainments,  of  high  character,  up  with 
the  times  in  their  profesi^ion,  and  successful  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  The  discharge  of  their  duties  touches  every  child  in  the  State. 
No  other  class  of  officers  has  equal  direct  responsibility  in  molding  the 
character  of  future  generations;  yet  it  will  bo  seen  that,  in  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  States,  their  pay  does  not  equal  that  expected  by 
a  clerk  of  fair  ability,  whose  only  duty  Is  to  Sell  groceries  or  calico  by 
retail.  What  can  be  inore  scandalous  than  that  the  State  of  Michigan 
should  x>ay  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  only  $1,000,  or 
Wisconsin  only  $1,200,  or  Ohio,  in  which  the  disbursement  for  educa- 
tion approaches  $8,000,000,  only  $2,000  f 


'  Payable  in  State  scrip,  ^vbich  is  variable  in  value. 

t  Since  the  abeve  was  written  Tennessee  has  passed  a  law  giving  her  superintendent 
$3,000,  and  Oregon  pays  $1,500. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  extend  this  examination  and  include  tbe  facts 
connected  with  the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  presidents  and 
professors  of  our  colleges,  and  superintendents  of  our  cities,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  best  literary  labor  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  work  of  a  school  superintendent  of 
State  or  city,  or  the  president  of  a  college,  it  will  be  found,  by  looking 
through  this  report,  what  a  vast  amount  of  other  labor  is  performed  by 
them  of  a  literary  character,  particularly  in  the  production  of  text- 
books and  the  delivery  of  addresses. 

Many  of  these  men  are  expected  to  do  all  that  can  be  required  of  a 
scholar,  or  scientist^  or  orator,  and  at  the  same  time  all,  that  could  be 
expected  of  the  administrator  of  most  multiplied  and  important  affairs. 
Very  often  they  have  no  one  to  assist  them  with  head  or  hand.  Great 
relief  would  be  afforded,  and  efficiency  added,  by  giving  a  superintend- 
ent or  college  president  appropriate  clerical  aid.  The  limited  extent  to 
which  these  overtasked  and  underpaid  men  avail  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  short-hand  writers  is  surprising. 

CJONCLUSION. 

No  one  can  be  more  sen^sible  of  the  omissions  rendered  necessary  by 
the  great  size  of  this  volume,  than  I  am.  Many  subjects  of  great  in- 
terest are  hardly  alluded  to,  and  many  others  not  noticed  at  all.* 

•  A  short  note  respectiug  a  few  of  these  topics  is  here  iuserted. 

The  article  on  kindergarten  progress  is  necessarily  omitted.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Pea- 
body,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  still  devotes  herself  enthusiastically  to  kindergar- 
ten culture.  Mr.  John  Kraus,  so  long  connected  with  this  office,  will,  in  New  York,  do 
his  utmost  in  the  same  direction.  The  benefits  of  this  training  for  children  between 
the  nursery  and  the  school  are  becoming  better  appreciated.  In  Boston,  Saint  Louisy 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  other  cities,  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  use  something 
of  IfYoebel's  methods  in  connection  with  the  public  systems.    Great  good,  no  doubt,  is 

» 

to  arise  from  the  modifications  of  home  training  which  it  is  fittest  to  promote. 

Miss  Matilda  H.  Kriege's  kindergarten  training  class  in  Boston  is  temporarily  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Poppenbusen  Institute,  at  College  Point,  Long  Island,  was  established  by  Mr. 
Conrad  Poppenbusen  for  the  benefit  of  his  employ^.  Miss  Jahn,  a  graduate  of  the 
normal  school  at  Berlin,  is  the  present  teacher. 

Dr.  Adolf  Douai,  author  of  works  upon  kindergarten  training,  is  now  at  the  head  «f 
a  kindergarten  school  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Mario  Fritsche  is  principal  of  an  excellent  kindergarten  connected  with  the 
normal  school  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Miss  Maria  Boelte,  a  pupil  of  Frederick  FroebePs  widow,  is  principal  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  New  York  City.    This  lady  has  also  a  "class  for  mothers." 

A  kindergarten  has  just  been  established  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  with  Mi^s 
Maedawiel  as  principal. 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel  has  opened  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  her  school  for 
physical  culture  in  \Vashington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  John  Ogdeu  is  to  open  a  kindergarten  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

All  special  treatment  of  female  education  must  be  omitted;  all  facts  gathered  in 
regard  to  co-education,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  information  collected  by  Mrs. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  recommendations : 

First.  An  incre^u^  of  the  permanent  force  of  this  office  commensurate 
with  the  increasing  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 

Secondly.  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay  for  suitable  cases  for  the 
books  and  records  of  the  office,  and  for  preserving  the  models  of  school- 
apparatus,  &c.,  presented  to  it. 

Thirdly.  Additional  funds  for  the  publication  of  Circulars  of  Informa- 
tion to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  the  same. 

Fourthly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to 
national  aid  to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information 
of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  office.  For  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office 
of  superintendentof  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to 
be  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  the  President,  and  his  compensation  to 
be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

Fifthly.  In  view  of  the  appalling  number  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the 
country  in  which  slavery  has  been  lately  abolished,  and  in  \iew  of  the 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein 
schools  for  universal  education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative 
need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arisiug  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  and  its  interest  be  divided  annually,  pro 
rata^  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions,  in  regard  to  amount,  allot- 
ment, expenditure,  and  supervision,  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem 
fit  and  proper.* 

" — ^~ — _^ — ^ — _^ — — 111 

Jnlia  H.  Holmes  io  New  York  City,  for  the  Bareaa,  showing  the  relation  of  woman's 
edncation  to  her  industries;  also,  an  interesting  account  of  the  training  of  women  as 
numes  in  Europe,  and  of  the  efforts  of  Julia  F.  Gould  and  others  to  introduce  simi- 
lar measures  in  connection  with  the  hospitals  in  New  York. 

Moreover,  there  must  also  be  omitted  any  special  treatment  of  the  evils  of  the  sub- 
district  system,  or  of  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  music  and  in  drawing  in  public 
schools. 

'The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
Hon.  L.  W.  Perce  is  chairman,  during  the  late  session  of  Cougross  reported  a  bUl 
with  essentially  this  purpose  of  aid  in  view.  After  careful  debate  it  passed  that  body 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  last  February. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  their  late  annual  meetiug  in  Boston,  with  rep- 
resentatives present  from  all  quarters  of  the  country,  and  of  all  diilerences  of  opinion 
oo  other  than  educational  subjects,  adopted  a  resolution  "  approving  the  biU  now 
pending  in  Congress,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  educational  purposes." 

In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  agent  of  the  trustees  of 
tba  Peabody  edacational  fund,  he  says:  ''Nothing  more  important,  nothing  more  con- 
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Sixthly.  I  need  not  more  than  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  extra  work 
and  extra  expense  for  stationery  and  clerical  assistance,  &c.,  entailed  on 
this  Bureau  by  the  endeavor  to  show  thoroughly  the  methods,  progress, 
and  advantages  of  our  public-school  system  at  Vienna,  will  need  an 
additional  appropriation  (wailable  this  winter. 

Seventhly.  It  is  strongly  urged  by  many  educators  in  the  country  that 
the  General  Government  should  make  adequate  appropriations  for  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred  in  representing  American  education  at  the 
Vienna  Exposition,  including  the  cost  of  preparing  a  common-school 
house,  and  its  transportation,  with  other  material — ^books,  apparatus, 
&c. — necessary  to  illustrate  the  conduct  of  American  common  schools; 
and  also  the  preparation  of  a  report  upon  the  educational'lessons  of  the 
great  Exposition  for  the  benefit  of 'American  educators,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  this  item  of  expense  be  included  in  whatever  general 
appropriation  Congress  may  see  fit  to  make  in  aid  of  American  repre- 
sentation at  this  Exp<»sition. 

Eighthly.  I  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be 
seen  best  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  be  made  for  the  publication  of  ten 
thousand  copies  of  the  annual  report  of  this  Bureau,  immediately  on  its 
completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distribution  among 
its  correspondents  and  the  educators  of  the  country,  however  many  may 
be  ordered  for  distribution  by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  thousands  of  educators  in  different  parts, 
who  have  cordially  cooperated  in  aiding  the  workof  the  oflBce,  and  also 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  the  Superintendent  and  Acting  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ninth  Census,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land- 
Office,  the  Congressional  Printer,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics/ 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  valuable  information. 

It  is  very  agreeable,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  to  have  so  abundant 
occasion  to  renew  the  expressions  of  my  obligations  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  yourself,  and  to  the  President,  for  wise  direction  and 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  office. 
I  am,  s}r,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

.     JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ciliating  coald  bo  done  by  Congress  for^be  Soutbem  States,  tban  to  make  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  tbe  public  free  schools.  The  white  popalation  generally  feel  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  colored  race  as  well  as  their  own  children;  but  almost  the 
whole  burden  falls  upon  themselves,  as  the  colored  people  ordinarily  have  but  a  slight 
poll-tax.  Mr.  Hoar's  educational  fund  bill  meets  the  case  substantially,  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  limited  number  of 
party  men," 

Similar  testimony  comes  from  the  remote  Territories  as  well  as  from  many  sections 
of  the  different  States. 
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AliABAMA. 

iI¥oin  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgnon,  State  BTiperintendont  of  instmctioii.  for  the  scholastio  year 

commencing  January  1  and  ending  September  30, 1871.] 

SCHOOL-FUND. 

The  Bcbool-fand  for  the  scholastio  year,  as  certified  to  this  department  by  the  State 
auditor,  was  derived  as  follows : 

Interest  on  sixteenth-section  fond,  from  December  1,  1869,  to  October 

1,  1870 $115,268  85 

Interest  on  ynlaelesa  sixteenth-section  fand,  from  December  1,  1869,  to 

October  1,  1870 6,472  75 

Interest  on  surplus  revenue 44,605  78 

One-fifbh  aggregate  revenue , 232,462  25 

Poll-tax 82,579  66 

From  revenues  derived  under  section  957  of  the  revised  code 100, 000  00 

TotaL ., V 581,389  29 


:xc 


The  school-fund  for  the  scholastic  year  commencing  October  1,  1871,  and  ending 
September  30,  1872,  as  certified  to  tlus  department  by  the  State  auditor,  amounts 
to  $604,978. 50. 

FiTwneidl  statetMtU, 

Public-school  fund  for  1851 |237,515  39 

Public-school  fund  for  1856 267,690  41 

Public-school  fund  for  1857 c 281,874  41 

Public-school  fund  for  1869 524,621  68 

Public-school  fund  for  1870 500,409  18 

Public-school  fiind  for  1871 581,389  29 

The  increase  of  school-fund  for  1871  over  thajb  of  1870  amounts  to 80, 980  11 

Cost  of  administration  in  1870 (86,123  82 

Cost  of  administration  in  1871 44,588  21 

Decrease 41,535  61 

Total  available  fund  for  1871-72 $640,627  83 

Already  apportioned  to  schools 560,000  00 

Balance  nnapportioned 80,627  83 


*  The  statistics  of  city  schools,  tabnlatod  fh>m  the  flgares  given  by  the  city  snpcrintendents,  as  trell 
an  the  names  of  the  presidents  and  the  statistics  of  the  higner  edncational  institntions  of  caoh  State, 
will  be  fonnd  in  their  appropriate  place  among  the  statistics  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volnme.  These 
tables  of  the  schools  and  oolloges  embody  the  Information  given,  in  response  to  the  circnlars  of  raqmry 
swt  oat  fit>m  this  Bureau,  by  those  in  charge  of  the  institutions.  Owing  to  want  of  space,  reference  win 
be  nuide  in  the  text  only  to  Institutions  from  which  the  Bureau  possesses  printed  or  written  iniormar 
tkm  relating  to  matters  of  special  interest. 
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TIfo  !ib6ve  appdr^fontnent  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.33^  to  each  child,  which  is  the  same  as 
lust  year.  A  largo  amoant  has  been  reserved  in  order  that  the  necessary  appropriations 
may  bo  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  State  university,  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools,  and  the  correction  of  previous  errors,  by  which  several  towns  have  been 
deprived  of  interest  upon  their  sixteenth-section  fands.  Whatever  balance  may  then 
remain  will  be  apportioned  thereai'ter. 

NEW  SCHOOL  CODE. 

At  their  last  session,  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  did  much  to  reform  the 

Eublic-school  system,  but  the  code  of  laws  which  they  then  enacted  has  been  proved 
y  the  experienoe  of  the  last  year  to  be  faulty  in  several  important  respects. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  provides  for  teachers' institutes,  but  makes  no  provision  for  their  encourage- 
ment.  During  the  past  year  institutes  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  for 
the  first  -time  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  Alabama.  The  result  has  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  superintendent  thus  writes :  "  The  board  of  education  should  designate  certain 
central  points  and  convenient  times  at  which  several  counties  may  unite  in  institutes, 
and  that  a  comx>etent  teacher,  trained  in  a  normal  school,  be  employed  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  teachers  on  such  occasions.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  this  way  our  teach«n 
of  public  schools  would  become  far  more  efficient  at  a  very  small  cost  to  the  State. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

"As  an  auxiliary  to  the  teachers'  institutes,  I  organized  in  July  a  State  association  of 
teachers.  It  was  largely  attended  by  leading  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  for  three  days  the  addresses  and  debates  elicited  unflagging  attention. 

"  1  would  suggest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  expedient  for  county  superintendents  to  visit  the 
capital  at  least  once  in  each  year  to  ac^ust  accounts,  that  they  bo  empowered  t(i 
attend  the  annual  educational  convention,  and  that  a  small  appropriation  be  made  to 
pay  their  expenses.  Nothing  would  go  further  to  advance  the  cause  of  public 
instruction  than  a  convention  of  county  superintendents  once  a  year. 

THE  state  university. 

''The  State  university  was  re-organized  by  the  board  of  education,  sitting  as  a  board 
of  regents.  It  had  fallen  into  bad  repute,  and  was  without  students.  The  board  se- 
lected an  able  faculty,  equal  in  abibty  to  any  who  had  preceded  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  with  which  the  university  has  been  obliged  to  contend  for 
several  years,  its  present  session  opened  with  most  flattering  prospects^  and  the  corps 
of  cadets  numbers  nearly  as  many  as  before  the  war.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  sending  their  sons  to  an  institution  of 
their  own. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

''In  this  department,  which  is  designed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  instniction  is 
given  by  each  professor  as  to  the  best  manner  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects taught,  and  at  stated  times  the  pupils  are  required  to  practice  the  principles 
taught  by  teaching  a  class,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  professor.  Hie 
president  of  the  university  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  teaching  and 
oonducting  schools,  with  special  reference  to  discipline.  Certificates  of  proficiency, 
[letting  forth  their  qualifications,  will  be  given  to  those  who  leave  the  university  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching,  which  certificates  will  at  once  admit  them,  without  further 
examination,  into  the  public  schools  as  teachers. 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANICS. 

"  It  will  devolve  upon  the  general  assembly  to  appropriate  to  some  institution  of 
learning  the  annual  interest  of  the  fund  now  being  realized  from  the  congressional 
land-grant.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  have  been  given  to  the  StAte  for 
an  endowment  to  agricultural  and  scientific  schools.  This  land  has  been  sold  by  the 
State  commissioners  for  $218,000,  and  will  realize  us  an  annual  revenue  of  about 
$17^000.  Here,  then,  we  have  for  our  own  State  the  means  of  setting  on  foot  a  system 
of  instruction  which  will  extend  to  our  laboring  population  the  great  benefits  which 
have  been  derived  ^m  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  If  such  polytechnic  schools  for 
training  in  the  practical  arts  ore  encouraged  by  the  State  government,  I  confidently 
expect  to  Bee  the  most  important  results  at  no  distant  day." 
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SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

White.  Colored. 

Ifamberofpapila  enrolled,  male 45,396  27,512 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled;  female 41,580  2G,H24 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 86,976  54,:^36 

Average  number  of  male  pupils  in  attendance 34, 180  21 ,  #59 

Average  number  of  female  pupils  in  attendance 32, 178  20, 249 

Total  average  attendance 66,358  41,308 

Increase  in  attendance  since  last  year 30,395  25,211 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

White.  Colored. 

Numberof  primary  schools 544  754 

Number  of  intermediate  schools 792  143 

Number  of  grammar  schools 812  26 

Number  of  high  schools 251  2 

Total 2,399  922 


NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  IN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES. 

White. 

Pupils  studying  orthography 76,015 

Pupils  studying  reading 52,572 

Pupils  studying  writing 1^,931 

Pupils  studying  arithmetic ^.  32,924 

Pupils  studying  geography 14,449 

Pupils  studying  grammar 14,167 

TIIACHERS. 

White. 

Number  of  teachers,  male 1, 573 

Number  ©f  teachers,  female 924 

Total :..      2,497 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers $42  15 

Average  duration  of  schools,  3  months  8^  days. 

RECAPITUI.ATION. 


Colored. 
46,823 
23,786 
13,162 
10,722 
7,631 
1,127 


Colored. 
745 

228 


9r.j 


$43  06 


Total  enrollment,  1871 141,312 

Total  average  attendance 107,666 

Total  increase  in  attendance  since  last  year 55,606 

Total  number  of  schools 3,321 

Total  number  of  teachers 3,470 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  repoit,  the  superintendent  says :  ^*  In  submitting  this  report 
I  would  call  the  attention  ofyour  excellency  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public  schools  during  the  past  year  did  not  cease  operation  as  soon  as  the  public  fund 
was  exhausted,  but  were  continued  by  private  contribution.  Thus  the  public  fund 
has  been  made  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  It 
has  paid  more  than  half  the  tuition  of  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  State,  and  all  the 
tuition  of,  by  far,  the  greatest  number." 


THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears,  superintendent  of  this  fund,  we  make  several  extracts  to 
,   show  the  aid  that  has  been  extended  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 

To  an  inquiry  respecting  local  taxation,  the  superintendent  replied,  March  28, 1872 : 
''No  local  taxes  aro  levied  in  this  State  for  school  purposes,  except  iu  the  counties  and 
dtiea  (two  of  each)  mentioned  in  my  report;  but  such  taxes  may  be  levied,  as  you  will 
166  from  the  law.  Thus,  while  the  State  is  unable  to  raise  money  enough  by  a  general  tax 
to  sapport  the  schools  for  a  period  much  beyond  three  months,  the  people  are  so  averse  to 
local  taxation  that  they  will  not,  in  this  way,  supplement  the  State  fiinds.  An  attempt 
it  made  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  requiring,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  school  {viixCla  \.o 


< 
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bo  supplemented  to  an  amonnt,  sufficient  to  continue  the  public  schools  in  operation  for 
at  least  five  months.  It  would  seem  that  the  additional  money  is  to  be  raised  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  and  that  an  agreement  must  be  entered  into  by  the  contributors 
to  make  the  schools  free,  and  to  place  them  under  the  superyision  and  control  of  the 
public-school  authorities.  This  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  done ;  but,  as  light  dawus 
upon  the  people,  they  will  see  that  they  are  paying  dear  for  their  prejudice  against  a 
school-tax.  The  plan  can  be  viewed  only  in  the  light  of  a  iransitiou  to  a  better  state 
of  things. 

OREENSBOROnOH. 

**  It  was  hoped  that  the  schools  of  Greonsborough  would  have  become  this  year  self-sup- 
porting; but  the  superintendent  wrote,  March  12,  1872:  *Tho  prospects  of  receiving 
State  aid  are  so  gloomy  that  I  feel  constrained  to  request  the  continuance  of  the  same 
assistance  that  you  have  so  kindly  given  for  the  past  two  years.  Our  schools  are  fuller 
than  ever  before.'    The  donation,  $1,000,  was  renewed. 

6EI«MA« 

"  The  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Selma  wrote,  August  5, 1871 :  '  When  I 
last  saw  you  I  thought  we  should  bo  able  by  this  time  to  keep  our  free  school  without 
further  assistance  from  the  Peabody  fund;  but  we  have  been  disappointed.  There  is 
a  provision  in  our  city  charter  which  limits  the  amount  of  our  school-fund  from  the 
city  tax  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  city.  Wo  cnde^ivored,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  to  remove  this  restriction,  but  met  with  opposition,  which 
defeated  the  measure.'    The  former  donation  of  $2,000  was  continued. 

MONTGOMERY. 

"  The  superintendent  of  Montgomery  wrote :  *  Your  generous  gift  assisted  us  so  much 
last  year  that  we  had  hoped  to  carry  our  schools  through  the  year  without  any  assist-- 
ance  from  outside ;  but  the  State  treasurer  is  unable  to  pay  tbo  State  apportionment, 
about  $2,500,  and  wo  must  close  at  once,  unless  we  can  obtain  help.'  Wo  promised 
91,500,  on  condition  that  the  schools  be  continued  through  tho  year. 

'*  Altogether  there  has  been  expended  from  this  fund  in  tho  State  $9,200." 

ALABAMA  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Montgomery,  July  9th, 
10th,  and  11th. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  president  and  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction ;  by  Professor  Kennedy  on  the  "  best  incentive  to  study ; "  by 
Hon.  E.  R.  Dickson  on  the  "  best  method  of  diffusing  education ;  "  by  Colonel  Menifee, 
county  superintendent  of  Pike  County,  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  president  Southern  University,  Grcensborough;  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  Stout,  of  Atlauta;  Miyor  Davis,  of  Louisville;  Mr.  Calvin,  of 
Augusta.  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  Professor  Hale,  Professor  Hogg,  and  Rev.  D.  C.  B.  Connerly 
and  others  also  made  addresses  upon  practical  subjects,  and  all  earnestly  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  sustaining  a  system  of  public  schools. 

Professor  Lupton,  president  of  tho  State  university,  expressed  himself  as  in  full 
accord  with  the  public-school  movemeiff .  Though  hc^saw  difficulties  in  the  way,  he 
tifaought  they  would  bo  overcome.  It  was  only  necessary  to  show  the  people  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  the  results  of  the  system. 

All  the  discussions  during  the  meetings  of  the  association  demonstrated  that 
Alabama  has  many  able  workers  in  tho  cause  of  public  schools  who  are  striving  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  progressive  system  of  public  education  in  the  State. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  circular  of  this  institution  for  the  session  of  187^73  contains  the  following  record 
of  its  progress  and. present  condition : 

At  the  ses§ion  of  the  college  for  18B8-^69  there  were  22  students,  4  of  whom  graduated 
at  the  close  of  the  sessioQ.  The  next  year,  or  the  session  of  1869-'70,  there  were  25 
students,  of  whom  7  graduated.  The  next  session  54  students  attended  the  lectures, 
15  of  whom  graduated.  At  the  last  session,  that  of  1871-'72,  there  wore  91  students 
and  37  graduates.  Thus  the  institution  has  nad  a  steady  and  uniform  growth. 
TAe  eyatem  of  free  leotures  still  continues. 


ALABAMA. 


HEASOKB  FOR  MAKIXO  THB  LECTURE  COURSE  FREE. 

The  building  was  erected  by  the  State,  and  presented  to  the  trustees  as  a  free  gift. 
The  city  of  Mobile  presented  a  museum  and  complete  chemical  apparatns,  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  it  became  apparent  that  many  of  the  students  were  nnable 
to  pay  the  customary  charges  for  tuition.  The  faculty,  therefore,  decided  to  make  the 
lectures  free,  and  charge  fees  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of 
the  Institutiou.  In  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  the  plan  accomplishes  all  that  was 
desired.  They  do  not  object  to  the  endowment  of  the  various  chairs,  but  claim  to  have 
adopted  the  present  system  as  the  plainly  indicated  want  of  the  times. 

The  faculty  also  urge  thoir  friends  to  foster  the  institution,  and  to  contribute  their 
moral  support  to  its  sustenance  upon  the  plan  adopted. 


TALLADEGA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  American  Missionaiy 
Association,  and  is  still  unuer  its  supervision,  and  partially  maintained  by  it.  It  is 
intended  by  the  founders  to  build  np  an  institution  complete  in  all  its  departments, 
commencing  with  preparatory  and  normal  departments,  and  developing  into  a  college. 
A  building,  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  erected  before  the  war,  surrounded  by  forty  acres 
of  land,  was,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  purchased  in  18G7.  In  honor  of 
one  who  contributed  largely,  it  is  called  Swayno  Hall.  In  the  summer  of  1870  a  second 
building  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  This  building,  in  testimony  of  the  liber- 
ality of  Rev.  L.  Foster,  of  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  is  named  Foster  Hall.  The  advantages 
of  the  school  are  extended  to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  without  distinction  of  sect,  race, 
or  color.  . 

In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  normal  departments,  now  in  operation,  collegiate, 
ladies'  higher,  and  professional  schools  are  to  be  organized  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a 
demand  for  them.  A  theolo^cal  department  was  opened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1872-73.  The  coUege  also  sets  forth  its  pressing  need  of  funds  to  expand 
its  work. 

ALABAMA  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital,  Dr.  Peter 
Bryce,  superintendent,  contains  some  facts  interesting  to  educators. 

The  number  of  recoveries  in  proportion  to  the  admissions  is  greater  than  last  year, 
and  the  deaths  have  correspondingly  diminished.  These  facts  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
buperintendeut,  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  number  ot 
incurable  and  feeble  patients  were  admitted.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report,  among 
oUierSy  are  the  tables  given  below :  « 

Social  relaHons  ofpaHenis  received  during  past  ten  years. 


Total. 


Harried.. 

Single 

Widewed. 
Unknown 


Mon. 

TVomeD. 

210 

114 

IGO 

lOG 

30 

50 

9 

14 

.324 

26G 

80 

23 


Education  of  paiienU  received  during  past  ten  years. 


Seoehred  a  liberal  education. 
Eeceived  a  Kood  education  . . 
ReceiTed  a  limited  education 

Beeeived  no  education 

Unknown -. 


Men. 


Women. 


10 
98 
108 
83 
11 


13 
47 
115 
08 
20 


Total. 


33 

*145 

313 

181 

31 


*From  this  it  appears  that  out  of  the  703  patients  nnder  treatment  for  the  ten  years  lh)m  1861  to  1871, 
only  177  bad  received  a  good  education. 

SPRING  HILL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1636  by  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  all  the  rights 
nd  privilegee  of  a  university,  and  empowered  to  confer  academic  honors.  The  college 
boildiiifl  was  burned  in  1869,  but  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan.  The  course 
if  divided  into  daaaical  and  coinmeioial  departments.  These  are  preceded  by  a 
prapantOTy  oouiBe. 
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HOWABD  COLLEGE. 

Tbo  organization  of  this  college  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Washiogton  and 
Lee  University.  There  are  ten  uifforent  departments,  and  each  student  may  choose 
wlii'oh  of  these  he  will  att-cnd,  bnt  he  is  required  to  attend  at  least  fifteen  recitations 
per  week.  The  departments  are :  1.  School  of  Latin.  2.  School  of  Greek.  3.  School 
of  modem  languages.  4.  School  of  English.  5.  School  of  moral  science  and  theology. 
0.  School  of  mathematics.  7.  School  ofchomisti^,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  8.  School 
of  natural  philosophy  and  applied  mathematics.  9.  School  of  civil  engineering.  10. 
Business  school. 

The  degrees  conferred  are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Civil  Engineer,  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  varying  combinations  of  the  different  schools  are  prereq- 
uisites. 

MARION  FEMALE  8EMINAKY. 

This  seminary  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  a  high  grade,  for  the  eda- 
cation  of  females,  in  the  State. 
The  scholastic  year  embraces  nine  months. 

TOSGALOOSA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Large  additional  buildings  have  been  erected  recently  for  study-halls,  recitation- 
room,  musTO  and  art   departments.     Thjs  school   embraces    primary,  intermediate, 

academic,  and  collegiate  departments.    A  normal  department  is  also  announced. 

« 

FLORENCE  SYNODICAL  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  embraces  a  primary  and  a  collegiate  department.  The  collegiate 
course  extends  over  four  years. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  WnXLkM  H.  MTTCHELI*  • 

Rev.  William  H.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Florence  Synodical  College,  died 
October  3,  1H72. 

He  was  born  at  Monoghan,  Ireland,  September  7,  1812.  He  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  afterward  studied  law  with  his  father.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  married, 
and  shortly  after  came  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  taught  school  for  several 
years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  East  Alabama  in  1B43.  He  was 
settled  as  pastor  at  Wetumpka  for  seven  years.  He  removed  to  Florence  in  1850,  where 
he  was  settled  as  pastor  till  1871.    In  185t>  he  became  president  of  the  college. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  executive  powers  as  presiding  officer  and  as  teacher.  His 
influence  for  good  over  his  pupils  was  most  marked.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  bore 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, and  his  death  is  deplored  as  a  public  calamity. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS 

Area  and  population. — In  1870,  Alabama  was  the  sixteenth  State  in  population, 
having  996,992  inhabitants,  in  an  area  of  r>0,722  square  railed,  an  average  of  19.66 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  521,384  whites,  475,510 
negroes,  and  98  Indians ;  987,030  were  natives  of  the  Unit^^d  States,  9,962  were  foreign- 
born  ;  of  the  native  residents  of  tlio  Stat^^,  3()9,Gi35  whites,  374,418  blacks,  and  9^ 
Indians,  were  born  within  it«  borders ;  of  the  foreign  residents,  2,482  were  bom  in 
Germany,  3,893  in  Ireland,  and  1,041  iu  England. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  77,139  persons  of 
all  ages  attended  school  in  the  State  in  1870 ;  of  t  hese  only  48  were  foreign-born.  The 
white  male  scholai*s  numbered  31,098,  and  the  white  female  scholars  30,226;  the  colored 
male  scholars  7,502,  and  the  colored  female  scholars  8.313. 

Illiterates. — The  number  of  persons  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to  write 
was  383,012,  of  whom  only  870  were  foreign-born. 

Agcj  seXf  and  race  of  illiterates.— 0(  the  white  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  13,214  were 
males  and  11,016  were  females ;  of  those  from  15  to  21  years  old,  9,642  were  males  and. 
9,757  were  females ;  of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  17,429  were  males  and  31,001  were 
females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  24,391  were  males  and  22,615 
were  females ;  of  those  15  to  21  years  old,  25,616  were  modes  and  28,915  were  females ; 
of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  91,017  were  males  and  98,344  wore  females ;  55  illiter- 
a^s  were  Indians. 
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Educational  instUutianM.—AccoTdmg  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  edacational  institntions  is  2,9r)9;  these  had  2,372  male  aod  992  female 
teachers.  The  pablic  institations  numbered  2,812,  with  2,173  male  and  635  female 
teachers,  33,390  male  and  33,873  female  scholars. 

Amoumt  and  touroe  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $975,351,  of  which  $39,500  were  derived  from  endowments,  $471,161 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $465,690  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  9ckooU, — The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  these  67,263  pupils,  was  $629,626, 
of  which  sum  $8,000  were  derived  from  endowments,  $447,156  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $174,470  &om  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Colleges, — ^The  8  colleges  reported,  with  42  male  and  21  female  teachers,  containe<l 
1,026  pupils,  and  had  a  total  income  of  $108,800. 

Academves, — ^The  46  academics  had  132  teachers,  3,086  pupils,  and  an  income  from 
tuition,  Slc,,  of  $142,750. 

Private  tcAool*.— The  83  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools  had  97  teachers,  3,129 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $70,870,  of  which  $2,000  were  derived  from  taxation  or  public 
funds. 

Librariea, — The  libraries  of  tho  State  were:  Public,  298,  with  86,577  volumes; 
private,  1,132,  with  490,305  volumes;  making  a  total  of  1,430  libraries,  with  576,682 
volumes. 

The  press, — Eighty-nine  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  91,165  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,198,980  copies,  were  reported. 

ChurcMs, — ^Of  the  2,095  church  organizations  in  the  State,  1,958  had  edifices,  with 
510,810  sittings ;  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $2,414,515. 

Pauperism, — The  paupers  reported  nnmbeibd  687,  of  whom  354  were  native  whitij^, 
327  native  blacks,  and  6  foreigners. 

Criminals, — Of  the  593  prisoners,  149  were  native  whites,  436  native  blacks,  and  8 
foreigners. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  of  Alabama,  342,976  persons  were 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  of  which  number  173,273  were  males  and  169,703  were  females. 
The  number  10  years  old  and  over  was  706,802,  of  whom  340,984  were  males  and  365,816 
females. 

Occupations. — Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  males 
and  69,618  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations;  of  these 
365,258  employed  persons  291,628  were  engag^  in  agricultural  pursuits,  42,125  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  14,435  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  17,070  in 
manufactures,  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population,— <)f  the  365,258  reported  as  employed,  34,059  males 
tod  14,068  females  (a  total  of  48,127  persons)  were  between  10  and  15  years  old: 
220,699  males  and  72,858  females  (equal  to  293,557  persons)  were  between  16  and  59 
years  of  age;  and  20,882  males  and  2,692  females  (or  23,574  x>ersons)  were  60  years  old 
and  over. 
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ISon.  JosEPii  H.  Spekd,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Montgomery, 
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HOWABD  COLLEGE. 

The  organization  of  this  college  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  There  are  ten  different  departments,  and  each  stndeut  may  choose 
whi'eh  of  these  he  will  attend,  but  he  is  required  to  attend  at  least  fifteen  recitations 
per  week.  The  departments  are :  1.  School  of  Latin.  2.  School  of  Greek.  3.  School 
of  modem  languages.  4.  School  of  English.  5.  School  of  moral  science  and  theology. 
6.  School  of  mathematics.  7.  School  ofchemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  8.  School 
of  natural  philosophy  and  applied  mathematics.  9.  School  of  civil  engineering.  10. 
Business  school. 

The  degrees  conferred  are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Civil  Engineer,  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  varying  combinations  of  the  different  schools  are  prereq- 
uisites. 

MARION  FEM.iLE  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  a  high  grade,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  in  the  State. 
The  scholastic  year  embraces  nine  months. 

TUSCALOOSA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Large  additional  buildings  have  been  erected  recently  for  study-halls,  recitation- 
room,  music  and  art  departments.  ThjB  school  embraces  primary,  intermediate, 
academic,  and  collegiate  departments.    A  normal  department  is  also  announced. 

FLORENCE  SYNODICAL  PEM.VLE  COLLEGE, 

This  institution  embraces  a  primary  and  a  collegiate  department.  The  collegiate 
course  extends  over  four  years. 

DEATH  OP  REV.  WIIXIAM   H.   MITCHELL.  • 

Rey.  William  H.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  pre^dent  of  the  Florence  Synodical  College,  died 
October  3,  1872. 

He  was  born  at  Monoghan,  Ireland,  September  7,  1B12.  He  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  afterward  studied  law  with  his  father.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  married, 
and  shortly  after  came  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  taught  school  for  several 
years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  East  Alabama  in  1843.  He  was 
settled  as  pastor  at  Wetuuipka  for  seven  years.  He  removed  tO' Florence  in  1850,  where 
he  was  settled  as  pastor  till  1871.    In  1856  he  became  president  of  the  college. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  executive  powers  as  presiding  ofiUcer  and  as  teacher.  His 
influence  for  good  over  his  pupils  was  most  marked.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  ho  bore 
himself  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, and  his  death  is  deplored  as  a  public  calamity. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITF:D  STATES  CENSUS 

Area  and  population, — In  1870,  Alabama  was  the  sixteenth  State  in  population, 
having  996,992  inhabitants,  in  an  area  of  n0,722  square  miles,  an  average  of  19.66 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  521,384  whites,  475,510 
negroes,  and  93  Indians ;  937,030  were  natives  of  the  Uuit-tMl  States,  9,962  were  foreign- 
born  ;  of  the  native  residents  of  tlie  Stat^^,  3(>9,(>35  whites,  .374,418  blacks,  and  93 
Indians,  were  born  within  it«  borders ;  of  tlie  foreign  residents,  2,482  were  born  in 
Qermany,  3,893  in  Ireland,  and  1,041  in  England. 

School  attendance. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  77,139  persons  of 
all  ages  attended  school  in  the  State  in  1870 ;  of  these  only  48  were  foreign-born.  The 
white  malescholai*s  numbered  31,098,  and  the  white  female  scholars  30,226 ;  the  colored 
male  scholars  7,502.  and  the  colored  female  scholars  8.313. 

Illiterates. — ^The  number  of  persons  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to  write 
was  383,012,  of  whom  only  870  were  foreign- born. 

Age,  sex,  and  race  of  illita^ates.— Of  the  white  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  13,214  were 
males  and  11,016  wore  females ;  of  those  from  15  to  21  years  old,  9,642  were  males  and 
9,757  were  females ;  of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  17,429  were  males  and  31,001  were 
females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  24,^1  were  males  and  22,615 
were  females;  of  those  15  to  21  years  old,  25,616  were  males  and  28,915  were  females; 
of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  91,017  were  males  and  98,344  wore  females ;  55  ilUtor- 
a^s  were  Indians. 
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EdmeoHtmal  imstiimtiomM. — Aoconling  to  T»h1e  XII.  vol.  t.  of  Coiwusi  Ro\»ort»  I  ho  totul 
namber  of  edacational  institutions  is  :i,l¥)9;  these  hml  '.MC^  umlo  iiiul  l^^H)  tVumlo 
teachers.  The  pablio  institntions  nnmberetl  ^^t^l^l,  with  ^,\7"^  nmlo  nutl  Kift  loiiuiio 
teachers,  33,390  male  and  33f8r3  female  scholars. 

Amummi  mmd  mmrce  of  edmcalionat  •Ncmne.— The  total  iueome  of  all  the  eilurntUnml 
iostitations  was  $97i>,351,  of  which  $;{1>,5CH>  were  derivml  (i\mx  emlbwmeutSi  |Ui7l,llU 
from  taxation  and  pnblio  funds,  and  84Gr>,()90  fkrom  tuition  and  other  soureeiu 

Puhiie  m^ooU, — The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normivl,  high,  grmnmar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  these  07«)kt;i  pupils,  was  |tltf$l,(^,hl, 
of  which  sum  $8,000  were  derived  ftom  endowments,  $t47,ir>(l  l^-^un  tivxutiou  and 
public  funds,  and  $174,470  &om  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Colleges, — ^The  8  colleges  reported,  with  4*2  male  and  HI  female  teuohers,  cont4iln«4l 
l,OdG  pupils,  and  had  a  total  income  of  $108,H(K>. 

Jcadanies, — ^The  46  academies  had  132  tt>ai*lierM,  n,0H(l  pupils,  and  an  income  tnmx 
tuition,  &c.,  of  $142,750. 

Prirate  •c&ooZ«.— The  83  (private)  day  and  boarding  seliools  hail  1)7  teuchem,  U.llil) 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $70,870,  of  which  $'2,000  were  derived  i^'om  taxation  or  publie 
rands. 

Libraries. — The  libraries  of  the  State  were:  Publie,  29H,  with  H(l,577  voIuuioh; 
private,  1,132,  with  490,305  volumes;  making  a  total  of  1,4:U)  liltruriei*,  with  57(l,HHU 
volumes. 

The  press. — Eighty-nine  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  ill, KIT)  eopi(«N, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,198,980  copies,  were  reported. 

CAurc^.— Of  the  2,095  church  organizations  in  the  Ktate,  l,U5H  hud  e'liiirt^N,  with 
510,810  sittings ;  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $2^414,515. 

Pauperism, — The  paupers  reported  numboibd  C87,  of  whom  U^l  were  native  whitt^, 
327  native  blacks,  and  6  foreigners. 

Criminals.'— Of  the  593  prisoners,  149  were  native  whit<>H,  430  niitive  bloekH,  and  H 
foreigners. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  of  Alabama,  342,970  pernotiN  worn 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  of  which  number  17:i,273  were  mules  and  109,703  were  fetnulen. 
The  number  10  years  old  and  over  was  700,802,  of  whom  340,984  wen)  mules  and  3(/r>,HIH 
iemales. 

(kcupati<ms. — Two  hundred  and  seventy-fivo  tbonsand  six  hundred  and  forty  maliMt 
snd  ^,618  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  oectipatlous;  of  theiNi 
365,258  employed  persons  291,628  were  engagcMl  in  agricultural  piirsuitN,  42,125  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  14,435  in  trade  and  trauMportatioii,  and  17,070  in 
maonlactnTes,  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.--^)!  the  365,258  reported  as  employctil.  'Mf(W  niales 
and  14,068  females  (a  total  of  48,127  persons)  were  between  10  and  15  years  old: 
220,699  males  and  72,858  females  (eqnal  to  293.557  i>ersonM)  were  betW4e<*n  16  and  f^ 
yean  of  age ;  and  20,882  males  and  2,692  females  (or  23/i74  persons)  were  60  years  old 
and  orer. 


LIST  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  ALABAMA. 


Hon.  Joseph  H.  Spekd,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  f  Montgom^rry, 
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List  of  school  officials  in  Alabama — ContiDucd. 


County. 


DeKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia... 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

GTrecno 

Halo 

Henry 

Jackson 

JofllTBOU 

Lauderdalo  . 
Lawrence... 

Lrce 

Limestone  . . 

Lowndes 

Macon 

MatUson 

Hai  eu«;o 

Marion 

MarHli.iU 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Porry 

Pickens 

Mor<;an 

Pike 

Randolph 

Ilussell 

Santord  

Shelbv 

Saint  Clair... 

Siinitcr 

ToUadej^a 

Tallapooaa . . . 
Tusciilooaa... 

Walker 

Washington  . 

Wilaox 

Wintiton 

CXty 

City 


P.  B.  Frazicr  . .  - 
W.  P.  Hannoro 
l.T.  B.  Ford  .. 
K.J.C.Hail.... 
KF.  Peters.... 

I.  J.  Ilogers 

I.  H.  Kcesc 


W.  C.  McCracken  . . 

U.  H.  Ycrby 

L  W.Foster 

J.  J.  Brown 

J.  K.  ICockett 

J.  W.  Wccms 

Peter  White 

J.  F.  Yarborongh . . . 

T.  S.  Malone 

n.  W.  Coffey.  M.  D 
n.  C.  Armstrong . . . 
A.  W.  McCuUongh. 

G.F.Ellis 

P.  M.  R-Spann  .... 

A.  J.  McDonald 

E.R.  Dickson 

T.  J.  Emmons 

J.  Fitspatrick ^ 

J.  H.  Ilouston 

J.  Somervillo 

T.  Morrow 

W.C.Meneffe 

J.  M.  K.  Gwinn 

J.  n.  Brannon  .», 

J.  M.  J.  Groyton . . . 

D.O.Wyatt 

F.Dillon *. 

M.  C.  Kinnard 

W.L.I^wls 

Samuel  C.  Oliver. . . 

R.  S.Cox 

J.C.  Scott 

A.  J.  Richardson 

KD.Moriell 

C.W.  Hanna 

H.  M.  Bush 

W.C.Ward 


Post-of&ce  addreas. 


Portcrsville. 

Wetumpka. 

Pollard. 

Gadsden. 

Fayette. 

Pleasant  Site. 

Geneva. 

Eutaw. 

G  roenaborough. 

Abbeville. 

Scott  sborough. 

Elyt-on. 

Flonmce. 

Moulton. 

Opelika. 

Athens. 

Benton. 

Notusulga. 

IIuntKville. 

Linden. 

Pikeville. 

Guntcrsvillo. 

^(obile. 

Monroevillc. 

Montgomery. 

Unioutown. 

Bridgcville. 

Somervillet. 

Troy. 

Wedowee. 

Scale's  Station. 

Vernon. 

Columbiana. 

Cro])welL 

Livingston. 

Talladeea. 

Dade  vi  He. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Jasper. 

Saint  Stephen's. 

Camden. 

Houston. 

Montgomery. 

SelmOk 
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ARKANSAS. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  report,  the  following  letter  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  pal)lic  instniotion  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  given,  as 
famishing  the  only  official  information  of  the  condition  of  education  in  this  State  now 
in  the  possession  t>f  this  Bureau : 

"Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Akkansab, 

**Liiile  liock,  Arkansas,  December  11,  1872. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  22d  ultimo,  with  respect  to  famishing 
school  statistics  in  our  State,  to  he  embodied  in  your  forthcoming  report,  has  been 
received,  and  I  have  delayed  answering  until  now,  hoping  that  reports  might  come  in 
which  would  enable  me  to  comply,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  your  request;  but  in 
this  I  have  been  disappointed.  I  have  long  been  waiting  for  the  circuit  superin- 
tendents to  furnish  .ne  with  the  necessary  data  to  enable  me  to  make  out  my  biennial 
report  to  the  governor  and  general  assembly,  but  as  yet  nothing  of  consequence  has 
been  received. 

"In  consequence  of  the  action  had  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  making 
State  scrip  receivable  for  school  taxes,  and  the  restrictions  laid  upon  local  taxation  in 
sehool  districts,  our  school  system  has  been  very  much  crippled  in  its  operations 
daring  the  past  two  years. 

"Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  scrip,  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  in  a  majority 
of  the  school  districts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  three  months'  school.  The  teachers 
were  disheartened,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  qualified  have  left  the  State.  In 
some  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  been  able  to  realize  a  considerable 
amount  from  local  tax  wo  have  had  good  schools,  and  the  system  is  working  well. 

"  The  people,  who  had  become  quite  favorable  to  the  free-school  system,  are  now 
totally  discouraged,  and  demand  a  radical  change  in  the  system.  Unless  better 
counsels  shall  prevail  in  the  coming  legislature  than  in  the  past,  our  free-school 
system  will  exist  only  in  name. 

"The  iudnstiial  university,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  our  free-school 
system,  is  in  successful  operation,  with  about  two  hundred  students,  and  is  having 
an  apparently  healthy  growth. 

"  I  have  thus  given  you  a  few  points,  which  will  indicate  somewhat  our  condition 
educationally  in  this  State,  and  show  why  the  excellent  progress  made  during  the  first 
two  years  has  not  been  continued. 

"  I  exceedingly  regret  what  I  have  bad  no  power  to  remedy. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"THOS.  SMITH, 

**  Superintmdent. 

*•  Hob.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"  Commissioner  of  Eduaaiiony  Washington,  D.  C," 

PKABODY  FUIO). 

Dr.  Sears,  the  agent,  says  of  Arkansas:  ."There  has  been  a  retrograde  movement  in 
this  State,  the  nature  of  which  is  thus  indicated  in  a  letter  of  the  superintendent : 
'The  last  general  assembly  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasurer's  certifi- 
cates and  making  them  receivable  for  8c|iool  taxes,  and  the  result  was  that  little  else 
than  these  certificates  was  paid  into  the  school-fund,  and  they  ranged  at  a  discount  of 
from  fifty  to  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  country  places  were  difiicult  to 
convert  into  money  at  any  price.  The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  limiting  the 
amount  of  local  school  taxes  in  the  several  school  districts  in  country  places  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  cities  and  towns.  Under 
these  provisions  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  school  districts  throughout  the  State 
could  support  a  school  for  a  term  of  three  months  during  the  year.'  The  cities  seem 
to  have  suffered  less  from  these  derangements  thau  the  country  towns. 

"The  aid  furnished  has  been— to  Little  Rock,  (2,000;  Helena,  $1,000;  Camden, 
$1,000;  Fort  Smitlr,  $1,500;  to  seven  other  places,  sums  varying  from  $800  to  $300; 
and  for  the  Journal  of  Education,  $200 ;  a  total  of  $8,950. 

"The  superintendent  of  Helena  writes:  'There  is  a  much  better  feeling  in  the  com- 
mnnity  in  regard  to  public  schools.  More  interest  is  tiJsen  in  the  subject  by  the 
citizens  generally.'  The  superintendent  of  Little  Rock  says  of  the  schools,  'All 
olaases  ofcitizens  now  patronize  them  freely.'" 

condition  of  SCHOOLS  IN  LITTLE  ROCK. 

The  whole  nnmbeT  of  sittings  in^  all  the  school-buildings  is  1,316,  while  there  are 
1,660  pnplls  enrolled,  which  has  been  the  canse  ofmnch  dissatieflEM^tion  daring  tVie  y^x. 
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German  and  French  have  l^een  introduced  into  the  high-school  course  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  hranches.  The  examination  showed  the  schools  to  he  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory condition. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  founded  hy  the  masonic  fraternity  of  Arkansas,  was  chartered  as  a 
military  college,  and  such  it  will  continue  to  he,  for  the  military  discipline  produces 
the  happiest  effect  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  studeuta  This  institution  was 
re-opened  Octoher  1, 1867,  (it  having  been  closed  during  the  war,)  and  has  since  then 
been  in  successful  operation. 

ARKANSAS  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

For  nearly  two  years  this  school  was  conducted  on  the  slender  means  that  the  city 
was  able  to  appropriate.  In  1868  it  was  incorporated  as  a  State  institution.  Since  this 
incorporation  there  has  been  appropriated  the  sum  of  $26,000  for  its  annual  expenses, 
and  the  sum  of  $300  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  each  pupil.  For  building  purposes 
no  appropriation  was  made ;  but  the  board  of  directors  erected  a  large  frame  house  at 
less  expense  than  one  yeaifs  rent.  This,  after  a  time,  proved  inadequate,  and  the  sub- 
stantial brick  edifice  now  occupied  was  erected.  Thel  capacity  of  this  building  is  about 
exhausted,  and  the  legislature  has  been  .petitioned  to  make  an  appropriation  for  build- 
iuff  purposes. 

The  limit  prescribed  by  law  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirty. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  deaf-mutes  in  this  State 
under  'thirty  years  of  ago.  There  is  also  a  lar^e  nnmber  of  colored  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  of  education  as  the  white,  for  whom  no  provision 
has  been  made,  and  with  the  present  accommodations  of  the  institute,  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  them.  There  are  no  hospital  accommodations,  and  should  an  epidemic  break 
out,  there  is  no  place  to  which  the  sick  can  be  removed. 

ARKANSAS  INSTITUTB  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

In  1868  this  institution  was  removed  from  Arkadelphia  to  Little  Rock,  and  thoroughly 
re-organized.  The  trustees  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  support  of 
the  institution  fot  the  next  two  years.  The  workshop  has  profited  greatly  by  the 
change  of  location,  and  duriug  the  last  two  years  has  been  self-supporting. 

^  ARKANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  established  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  making  a  grant 
of  land  as  an  endowment  for  its  benefit,  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  grant.  Besides  the  grant  of  land 
made  by  Congress,  amounting  to  150,000  acres,  the  State  legislature  has  appropriateil 
150,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  donation  of  $130,000  proposed  by  the 
county  of  Washington  and  town  of  Fayetteville,  upon  condition  of  the  location  of  the 
institution  in  the  latter  place,  has  been  secured  by  its  location.  Several  hundred  acres 
of  land  have  been  donated  by  private  individuals.  An  experimental  farm  has  been 
provided  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes. 

According  to  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  a  normal  department  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  university.  Those  who  desire  to  enter  this  department, 
and  will  enter  into  a  written  obligation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for 
two  years  after  completing  their  course,  will  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

A  preparatory  department  has  been  established  as  auxiliary  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments. There  will  bo  provision  made  for  219  beneficiaries,  entitled  to  four  years  free 
tuition,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according  to  their  respective 
populations.  Provision  will  be  made  for  instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics. 
An  unexpected  difficulty  in  procuring  the  agricultural-college  scrip  to  which  the  uni- 
versity is  entitled  has  caused  delay  in  the  establishment  of  a  full  agricultural  course. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Arkansas  was  the  twenty-sixth  State  in  population, 
having  484,471  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  52,198  square  miles,  an  average  of  9.30  persons  to 
the  square  mile.    This  population  consists  of  362,115  whites,  1S^,169  negroes,  89  Indians, 


Ireland,  and  526  in  England. 

School  attendance. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1.  of  Census  Report,  62.572  persons  of 
al/  ages  attended  school  in  the  State  in  1870 ;  of  these  only  26  were  xoreign-bom.    The 
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white  male  scholars  nambered  30,138,  and  the  white  female  scholars  26,650 ;  the  colored 
male  scholars  nambered  2,930,  and  the  colored  female  scholars  2,854. 

nuteratea. — The  number  of  persons  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write  was  133,339,  of  whom  only  296  were  foreign-born,  4  Chinese,  and  18  Indians. 

Age,  sex.  and  race  of  illiterates, — Of  the  white  illiterates  10  to  15  years  old,  7,985  were 
males  and  6,814  were  females;  of  those  15  to  21  years  old  6,703  were  males  and  7,213 
females;  of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  13,610  were  males  and  21,770  were  females. 
Of  the  colored  illiterates  10  to  15  years  old,  5,352  were  males,  4,982  were  females ;  of 
those  15  to  21  years  old,  5,863  were  males  and  6,655  were  females ;  of  those  21  years 
old  and  over,  23.681  were  males  and  22,689  were  females. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,978 ;  these  had  1,653  male  and  644  female 
teachers,  and  41,939  male  and  39,587  female  pupils.  The  public  institutions  numbered 
1,744,  with  1,458  male  and  508  female  teachers,  37,103  male  and  34,942  iemale  scholars. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $681,962,  of  which  ^,300  were  derived  from  endowments,  $555,331  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $119,331  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  these  72,045  pupils  was  $552,461 ; 
of  which  sum  ^,300  were  derived  from  endowments,  $529,881  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $15,280  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.— The  3  colleges  reported,  with  8  male  and  2  female  teachers,  contained  235 
p|ipils,  and  had  a  total  income  of  $7,700. 

Academies. — The  30  academies  had  61  teachers,  2.144  pupils,  and  an  income  from  tui- 
tion, &c.,  of  $21,837,  and  from  taxation  and  puolic  funds  of  $3,550,  making  a  total 
income  of  $25,387. 

Private  schools.— The  187  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools  had  241  teachers,  6,818 
popils,  and  an  income  of  $67,214,  which  was  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

lAhraries. — The  libraries  of  the  State  were :  Public,  293,  with  54,332  volumes;  private, 
888,  with  81,232  volumes ;  making  a  tofal  of  1,181  libraries,  with  135,564  volumes. 

The  press. — The  56  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
29,830  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,824^860  copies. 

Churches.'—Ot  the  1,371  church  organizations  in  the  State,  1,141  had  edifices  with 
264,225  sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $854,975. 

Pauperism. — ^The  paupers  numbered  538,  of  whom  288  were  native  whites  and  202  na- 
tive colored,  also  48  foreigners. 

CrinHnals. — Of  the  362  prisoners  reported  137  were  native  whites,  184  native  colored, 
40  foreigners,  and  1  Indian. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  of  Arkansas  165,492  persons  wore 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  of  which  number  84,645  were  males  and  80,847  were  females. 
The  number  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  was  341,737,  of  whom  175,194  were  males 
and  166,543  were  females. 

Occupations.— One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  males 
and  15,796  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations ;  of  these  135,949 
employed  persons  109,310  wore  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  14,877  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  5,491  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  6,271  in  manu- 
factures, mechanical  and  mining  interests. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  135,949  reported  as  employed  7,335  males 
sod  1,979  females  (a  tot^  of  9,314  persons)  were  between  10  and  15  yeara  old ;  107,540 
males  and  13,402  females  (a  total  of  120,942  persons)  were  between  16  and  59  years 
eld ;  and  5,278  males  and  415  females  (5,693  persons)  were  60  years  old  and  over. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Little  Mock. 
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Judickd  district 


Tint •••• 

8«eoQd 

Third 

Fovrth 

Fifth 

Stxth 

SfiTcntli  ............ 

Eigjbth 

Khith. 

Tenth 

City  raperlntendeiit 


Hon.  M.  H.  TVygant . . 

Hon.  M.  A.  CodE 

HoD.W.H.6ilJam... 
Hon.  A.  S.  Pratber  . . . 
Hon.  £.  E.  Henderson 

Hon.  TV.  A.  Stuart 

Hon.  F.  M.  Chrisman  . 

Hon.  A.  P.  Searle 

Hon.M.D.Kont 

Hon.  Herbert  Marr  . . 
J.B.IUghtaeU 


Posfroffioo. 


Helena. 

Angus  ta. 

Batesville. 

Uuntavillc. 

Fayette  villo. 

Rnssellvillo. 

Little  Kock. 

Arkadclpbia. 

Washincton. 

MonticoTlo. 

Little  £ook. 


Aanval  Hdavy  of  State  raperintendent 

AsAoai  aalaiy  of  cixcuit  toperintesdaotat  to  be  paid  from  ibe  State  treasory 
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CAI.IFORNIA. 

[From  reiKirt  of  Hon.  O.  P  .Fitzgonid,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  scholastie 
year  eaded  Juno  30, 1871,  and  from  other  aonrces— prepared  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper.] 


FINA17CIAL  STATEMEin'. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  year,  1871 $1, 884, 586  84 

Total  expenditures  for  school  year  oudcd  June  30, 1871 1, 713, 430  97 

Total  valuation  of  school  property 3,362,580  18 

ATTENDAKCB. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 560,247 

Scholastic  population,  ^between  5  and  15) 130,116 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school 91,332 

Average  attendance 72, 031 

Number  of  children  in  private  schools 510 

Number  of  children  in  Chinese  schools , 1,800 

Number  of  children  in  Indian  schools 221 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers 820 

Number  of  female  teachers - 1,232 

Number  of  teachers  who  attended  county  institutes 918 

Number  of  volumes  in  teachers'  libraries 10, 570 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 1, 645 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS? 

Number  of  counties  in  the  State 50 

Number  of  school  districts 1,326 

Number  of  public  schools 1,550 

Number  of  schools  maintained  nine  months  and  over 388 

Average  number  of  months  of  all  schools  in  the  State 615 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  educational  development  of  the  State  keeps  pace  with  its  growth  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is  more  than  20 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  is  about  20  per 
cent,  for  the  same  period.  The  enormous  amount  added  to  the  value  of  school  property 
is  the  result  of  voluntary  taxation  voted  directly  by  the  people  themselves.  But  while, 
in  the  centers  of  wealth  and  population,  the  children  have  the  advantage  of  a  full 
school-year's  instruction,  with  the  best  facilities  for  learning,  the  present  system  is 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  remote  and  sparsely-settled  districts. 
Many  districts  can  maintain  schools  only  from  three  to  six  months  of  the  year.  The 
remedy  for  this  great  evil  and  ii^ustice  lies  in  taxing  all  the  property  of  the  State  to 
educate  all  the  children  of  the  State.  **  Let  not  the  hardy  pioneers  who  lead  the 
march  of  American  civilization,  extend  the  area  of  freedom,  subdue  the  wilderness,  and 
incur  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  frontier  life,  pay  the  penalty  of  seeing  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  ignorance  as  the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  courage.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  the  public-school  system  is,  that  it  secures  the  advantages  of 
education  to  those  who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  K  it  fails  in  this,  it  fails 
essentially  to  accomplish. its  highest  end." 

FEATURES  OF  THE  AMENDED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  law,  as  amended  by  the  last  legislature,  provides  that  "  in  all  counties 
containing  20,000  inhabitants  or  upward,  the  superintendent  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in  his  county ; "  that  "  certificates  of  the  first  grade 
shall  be  granted  to  those  only  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  indoa- 


* 
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trial  drawioff,  in  addition  to  the  studies  before  designated;"  that  ''all  examinations 
shall  be  conuncted  partly  in  writing  and  in  part  orally ;  the  standing  in  each  study  to 
be  indorsed  upon  the  diploma  or  certificate,  otherwise  it  is  not  valid ; "  also,  that  all  the 
adiool-grounds  shall  be  adorned,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  ornamental  and  fruit  trees 
ftnd  shrubbery. 

"the  CALIFORNIA  TEACHER." 

The  CaHfomia  Teacher  continues  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  department  of 

Snblic  instruction.    Under  the  present  efficient  editorial  management  it  is  in  a  flour- 
hing  condition,  and  contains  much  valuable  educational  matter,  both  original  and 
selected.    It  is  sustained  mainly  by  the  State  subscription  of  $4,000. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Since  the  year  1861,  a  State  teachers'  institute  has  been  held  annually  in  the  city  of 
San  Ftancisco.  The  special  feature  of  the  session  of  1871  was  a  debate  on  the  true 
theory  of  a  public-school  system.  This  debate,  while  it  developed  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  best  method  of  giving  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  the  advantages 
of  a  full  term  of  public-school  instruction,  showed  that  all  were  agreed  that  these  ad- 
vantages should  be  more  equally  distributed,  and  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

Of  county  institutes.  Superintendent  Fitzgerald  says:  ''In  some  counties  the  first 
real  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  dates  from  the  first  institutes  held  in  them. 
Tbey  have  done  incalculable  good,  not  only  in  enlarging  the  ideas  and  exciting  the 
enthusiasm  of  teachers,  but  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  public  generally  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education."  The  number  of  county  institutes  held  during  the  last  two 
years  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  ever  hold  during  any  like  period  previously. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  an  act  has  been  recently  passed  abolishing  these  important 
agencies  for  improvement  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

compulsory  education. 

At  the  last  State  teachers'  institute  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  was  con- 
sidered, and  resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  next  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  school  for  ten  months,  in  each  district  in  the  State;  and  declar- 
ing the  members  of  the  institute  in  favor  of  a  law  '^compelling  the  education  of  all 
children  in  those  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools." 

salaries. 

Saperintendent  Swett  calls  attention  to  the  low  salaries  paid  to  principals  and  vice- 
principals  of  grammar  schools,  and  recommends  that  the  salaries  of  the  former  be 
raised  to  $2,400,  and  of  the  latter  to  $1,800.  He  also  says :  "  The  salaries  of  experienced 
and  capable  women,  teaching  the  various  grammar  grades,  should  be  increased.  Good 
schools  cannot  be  kept  up  without  good  teachers,  and  the  best  teachers  cannot  bo  re- 
tained unless  they  are  piud  a  fair  compensation  for  thbir  labor." 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  AMONG  THE  CHINESE. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  beginning  of  the  educational  work  among  the  Chinese 
was  to  find  teachers  who  were  able  to  use  both  the  English  and  Chinese  languages 
with  snfficient  facility  to  give  instruction.  It  was  finally  determined  to  connect  with 
the  remlar  religious  service  of  the  churches  a  school  for  tho  instruction  of  the  Chinese 
in  oar  language,  as  well  as  our  religion.  Nearly  every  Pi*otestant  denomination  now 
has  at  least  one  Chinese  mission-school  in  successful  operation.  There  are  twelve  in 
good  working  order.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  between  1,500  and  1,800.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  1,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  each  church  has  one  night  in  the  week  set  apart  for  extra  instruction  in 
English. ' 

CHINESE  CHARACTER  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

The  Chinese  attending  these  schools  are  generally  docile,  tractable,  bright  of  appre- 
hension, and  eager  and  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  learn.  But  they  are  sot  and  deter- 
mined as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  instructed,  and  each  one  demands 
Ihe  exclusive  attention  of  a  teacher.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  class  of  several 
members,  there  is  immediate  discontent  and  audibly  expressed  disapprobation.  This 
oecesaitates  a  very  largo  number  of  teachers,  and  the  mission-schools  find  it  their 
greatest  obstacle.  Chinese  pupils  are  given  to  wandering  from  one  school  to  another, 
thna  Tetarding  their  own  progress.  This  inclination  is  being  gradually  overcome,  nud 
each  year  shows  a  more  steady  average  attendance.  There  are  many  and  conclusive 
evideDces  that  they  are  willing  to  learn  and  follow  our  ideas  in  tho  religious,  moral,and 
•oeial  csder.  Bat  the  work  must  necessarily  be  gradual.  Its  surest  agency  lies  in  the 
ChiiMMe  miaiioa-fiohoola. 
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bo  supplemented  to  an  amonnt.  sufficiont  to  continne  the  public  schools  in  operation  for 
at  least  fivo  months.  It  would  seem  that  the  additional  money  is  to  be  raised  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  and  that  an  agreement  must  be  entered  into  by  the  contributors 
to  make  the  schools  free,  and  to  place  them  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
public-school  authorities.  This  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  done ;  but,  as  light  dawns 
upon  the  people,  they  will  see  that  they  are  paying  dear  for  their  prejudice  against  a 
school-tax.  The  plan  can  be  viewed  only  in  tlie  light  of  a  transition  to  a  better  stat« 
of  things. 

GREEXSBOROUGH. 

*'  It  was  hoped  that  the  schools  of  Greonsborough  would  have  become  this  year  self-sup- 
porting; but  the  superintendent  wrote,  March  12,1872:  *The  prospects  of  receiving 
otat-e  aid  are  so  gloomy  that  I  feel  constrained  to  request  the  continuance  of  the  same 
assistance  that  you  have  so  kindly  given  for  the  past  two  years.  Our  schools  are  fuller 
than  ever  before.'    The  donation,  81,000,  was  renewed. 

6ELMA. 

"  The  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Selma  wrote,  August  5, 1871 :  '  When  I 
last  saw  you  I  thought  we  should  be  able  by  this  time  to  keep  our  free  school  without 
further  assistance  from  the  Peabody  fund ;  but  we  have  been  disappointed.  There  is 
a  provision  in  our  city  charter  which  limits  the  amount  of  our  school-fund  from  the 
city  tax  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  city.  We  endeavored,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  to  remove  this  restriction,  but  met  with  opx)ositiou,  which 
defeated  the  measure.'    The  former  donation  of  $2,000  was  continued. 

MONTGOMERY. 

"  The  superintendent  of  Montgomery  wrote :  *  Your  generous  gift  assisted  us  so  much 
last  year  that  wo  had  hoped  to  carry  our  schools  through  the  year  without  any  assist- 
ance from  outside ;  but  the  State  treasurer  is  unable  to  pay  the  State  apportionment, 
about  $2,500,  and  we  must  close  at  once,  unless  we  can  obtain  help.'  We  promised 
^1,500,  on  condition  that  the  schools  be  continued  through  the  year. 

*^  Altogether  there  has  been  expended  from  this  fund  in  the  State  $9,200." 

ALABAMA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Montgomery,  July  9th, 
10th,  and  11th. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  president  and  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction ;  by  Professor  Kennedy  on  the  "  best  incentive  to  study ; "  by 
Hon.  E.  R.  Dictson  on  the  "  best  method  of  diffusing  education ;  "  by  Colonel  Menifee, 
county  superintendent  of  Pike  County,  in  behalf  of  popular  education.  He  was 
followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  president  Southern  University,  Greeusborough ;  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  Stout,  of  Atlanta;  Major  Davis,  of  Louisville;  Mr.  Calvin,  of 
Augusta.  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  Professor  Hale,  Professor  Hogg,  and  Rev.  D.  C.  B.  Connerly 
and  others  also  made  addresses  upon  practical  subjects,  and  all  earnestly  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  sustaining  a  system  of  public  schools. 

Professor  Lupton,  president  of  the  State  university,  expressed  himself  as  in  full 
accord  with  the  public-school  movemeilf.  Though  he^saw  difficulties  in  the  way,  be 
tliought  thoy  would  be  overcome.  It  was  only  necessary  to  show  the  people  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  the  results  of  the  system. 

All  the  discussions  during  the  meetings  of  the  association  demonstrated  that 
Alabama  has  many  able  workers  in  the  cause  of  public  schools  who  are  striving  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  progressive  system  of  public  education  in  the  State. 

INSTITUTIONS. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  ALABAMA. 

The  circnlaT  of  this  institution  for  tho  session  of  1872-^  contains  the  following  record 
of  its  progress  and. present  condition : 

At  too  8e8§ion  of  the  college  for  18n8-'69  there  were  22  students,  4  of  whom  graduated 

at  the  dose  of  the  session.    The  next  year,  or  the  session  of  1869-70,  there  were  95 

students,  of  whom  7  graduated.    The  next  session  54  students  attended  the  lectures, 

15  of  whom  graduated.    At  the  last  session,  that  of  1871-^72,  there  wore  91  students 

and  37 graAu&tes,    Thus  the  institution  has  had  a  steady  and  oniform  growtli^. 

Tbe  Bystem  of  free  leotureB  still  continues. 


ALABAMA. 


REAAOKS  FOR  MAKING  THE  LECTURE  COURSE  FREE. 

The  baildiog  was  erected  by  the  State,  and  presented  to  the  trustees  as  a  free  gift. 
The  city  of  Mobile  presented  a  museum  and  complete  chemical  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of 
90v|UUU. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  it  became  apparent  that  many  of  the  students  were  unable 
to  pay  the  customary  charges  for  tuition.  The  faculty,  therefore,  decided  to  make  the 
lectnres  free,  and  charge  fees  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of 
the  institution.  In  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  the  plan  accomplishes  all  that  was 
desired.  Thoy  do  not  object  to  the  endowment  of  the  various  chairs,  but  claim  io  have 
adopted  the  present  system  as  the  plainly  indicated  want  of  the  times. 

The  faculty  also  urge  their  friends  to  foster  the  institution,  and  to  contribute  their 
moral  support  to  its  sustenance  upon  the  plan  adopted. 

TALLADEGA  COLLEGE. 

This  institation  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  is  still  under  its  supervision,  and  partially  maintained  by  it.  It  is 
intended  by  the  founders  to  build  up  an  institution  complete  in  idl  its  departments, 
commencing  with  preparatory  and  normal  departments,  and  developing  into  a  college. 
A  building,  sixty  by  one  hundred  feet,  erected  before  the  war,  surrounded  by  forty  acres 
of  land,  was,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  purchased  in  18G7.  In  honor  of 
one  who  contributed  largely,  it  is  called  Swayno  Hall.  In  the  summer  of  1870  a  second 
building  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  This  building,  in  testimony  of  the  liber- 
ality of  Rev.  L.  Foster,  of  Blue  Island,  Illinois,  is  named  Foster  Hall.  The  advantages 
of  the  sehool  are  extended  to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  without  distinction  of  sect,  race, 
or  color.  . 

In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  normal  departments,  now  in  operation,  collegiate, 
ladies'  higher,  and  professional  schools  are  to  be  organized  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  a 
demand  for  them.  A  theological  department  was  opened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  IST^'Td.  The  college  also  sets  forth  its  pressing  need  of  funds  to  expand 
its  work. 

ALABAMA  INSANE  HOSPITAL. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Alabama  Insane  Hospital,  Dr.  Peter 
Bryce,  superintendent,  contains  some  facts  interesting  to  educators. 

The  number  of  recoveries  in  proportion  to  the  admissions  is  greater  than  last  year, 
and  the  deaths  have  correspondingly  diminished.  These  facts  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
raperintendeut,  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  an  unusually  large  number  ot 
incurable  and  feeble  patients  were  admitted.  In  the  appendix  to  the  report,  among 
Ovhers,  are  the  tables  given  below :  • 

Social  relatuma  of  paHents  received  during  past  ten  years. 


Mod. 

Women. 

Total. 

Mani^  ....         

SIO 

100 

30 

9 

114 

lOG 

59 

14 

924 

^j^Ie , 

S6G 

Widowed 

80 

VnkDOwn  .. 

23 

Education  of  patients  received  during  past  ten  years. 


Mon. 

Women. 

Total. 

BwiHYed  a libfTftl education ^ ^.... 

10 
98 
198 
83 
11 

13 

47 

115 

98 
20 

33 

ficceiTed  a  eood  oducation 

*145 

EtCBJTed  a  limit^l  odncfttion 

313 

BwDtiTed  no  edacatJon 

181 

Trnknown •. , 

31 

*Vnm  this  it  appears  that  ont  of  the  703  patients  nnder  treatment  for  the  ten  years  from  1861  to  1871, 
sbIj  177  had  receiTod  a  good  education. 

SPBINa  HILL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1636  by  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  all  the  rights 
md  privUeges  of  a  university,  and  empowered  to  confer  academic  honors.  The  college 
Vnlaiiiff  was  burned  in  1860,  but  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan.  The  course 
ii  diTided  into  classical  and  commennal  departments.  These  are  preceded  by  a 
prapsraUxry  oooiBe. 
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HOWABD  COLLEGE. 

The  organization  of  this  college  is  said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  There  are  ten  different  departments,  and  each  stndeut  may  choose 
whi'oh  of  these  he  will  attend,  but  he  is  required  to  attend  at  least  fifteen  recitations 
per  week.  The  departments  are :  1.  School  of  Latin.  2.  School  of  Greek.  3.  School 
of  modem  languages.  4.  School  of  English.  5.  School  of  moral  science  and  theology. 
6.  School  of  mathematics.  7.  School  ofcheraistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  8.  School 
of  natural  philosophy  and  applied  mathematics.  9.  School  of  civil  engineering.  10. 
Business  school. 

The  degrees  conferred  are  those  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Civil  Engineer,  for  the  attainment  of  which, 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  varying  combinations  of  the  different  schools  are  prereq- 
uisites. 

MARION  FEM.iLE  8EMINAKY. 

This  seminary  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  schools  of  a  high  grade,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  in  the  State. 
The  scholastic  year  embraces  nine  months. 

TUSCALOOSA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Large  additional  buildings  haye  been  erected  recently  for  study-halls,  recitation- 
room,  music  and  art  departments.  ThjB  school  embraces  primary,  intermediate, 
academic,  and  collegiate  departments.    A  normal  department  is  also  announced. 

FLORENCE  SYNODICAL  FEMALE  COLLKGP>. 

This  institution  embraces  a  primary  and  a  collegiate  department.  The  collegiate 
course  extends  over  four  years. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  WUXLIM  H.  MITCHELL.  • 

Rev.  William  H.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  president  of  the  Florence  Synodical  College,  died 
October  3, 1872. 

He  was  born  at  Monoghan,  Ireland,  September  7,  1812.  He  received  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  afterward  studied  law  with  his  father.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  married, 
and  shortly  after  came  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  taught  school  for  several 
years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  East  Alabama  in  1843.  He  was 
settled  as  pastor  at  Wetumpka  for  seven  years.  He  removed  to^ Florence  in  1850,  where 
he  was  settled  as  past'Or  till  1871.    In  1856  he  became  president  of  the  college. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  executive  powers  as  presiding  officer  and  as  t<^acher.  His 
influence  ior  good  over  his  pupils  was  most  marked.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  bore 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity, and  his  death  is  deplored  as  a  public  calamity. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITF'.D  STATES  CENSUS 

Area  and  population, — In  1870,  Alabama  was  the  sixteenth  State  in  population, 
having  996,992  inhabitants,  in  an  area  of  50,722  square  mile«,  an  average  of  19.66 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  521,384  whiter,  475,510 
negroes,  and  98  Indians ;  987,030  were  natives  of  the  Unit^l  Stat^js,  9,962  were  foreign- 
born  ;  of  the  native  residents  of  tlie  State,  3<>9,635  whites,  374,418  blacks,  and  93 
Indians,  were  born  within  it«  lK)rdcra ;  of  tlio  foreign  residents,  2,482  were  born  in 
Germany,  3,893  in  Ireland,  and  1,041  in  England. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  77,139  persons  of 
all  ages  attended  school  in  the  State  in  1670 ;  of  these  only  48  were  foreign-born.  The 
white  malescholai*s  numbered  31,098,  and  the  white  female  scholars  30,226 ;  the  colored 
male  scholars  7,502,  and  the  colored  female  scholars  8.313. 

HWerates. — ^The  number  of  persons  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to  write 
was  383,012,  of  whom  only  870  were  foreign-born. 

AgCj  sex,  and  race  of  illiicirates.—Oi  the  white  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  13,214  were 
males  and  11,010  were  females ;  of  those  from  15  to  21  years  old,  9,642  were  males  and 
9,757  were  females ;  of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  17,429  were  males  and  31,001  were 
females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates,  10  to  15  years  old,  24,391  were  males  and  22,615 
were  females;  of  those  15  to  21  years  old,  25,616  were  males  and  28,915  were  females; 
of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  91,017  were  males  and  98,344  were  females ;  55  11  liter- 
Btes  were  IniiiiaiB, 
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Educational  instUutioM, — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  edacational  institutions  is  2,969;  these  had  2,372  male  and  992  female 
teachers.  The  public  institutions  numbered  2,812,  with  2,173  male  and  635  female 
teachers,  33,390  male  and  33,873  female  scholars. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $975,351,  of  which  $39,500  were  derived  from  endowments,  $471,161 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $4^,690  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  whooU, — The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  these  67,263  pupils,  was  $629,626, 
of  which  sum  $8,000  were  derived  from  endowments,  $447,156  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $174,470  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Colleges. — ^The  8  colleges  reported,  with  42  male  and  21  female  teachers,  contained 
1,026  pupils,  and  had  a  total  income  of  $108,800. 

Academic, — The  46  academics  had  132  teachers,  3,086  pupils,  and  an  income  from 
tuition,  &c.,  of  $142,750. 

Private  sdiooU.— The  83  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools  had  97  teachers,  3,129 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $70,870,  of  which  $2,000  were  derived  from  taxation  or  public 
funds. 

Libraries. — The  libraries  of  the  State  w^ere:  Public,  298,  with  86,577  volumes; 
private,  1,132,  with  490,305  volumes;  making  a  total  of  1,480  libraries,  with  576,882 
volumes. 

The  press. — Eighty-nine  periodicals,  with  on  aggregate  circulation  of  91,165  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,198,980  copies,  were  reported. 

ChurcMs. — Of  the  2,095  church  organizations  in  the  State,  1,958  had  edifices,  with 
510,810  sittings ;  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $2,414,515. 

Pauperism, — The  paupers  reported  numbei^  687,  of  whom  354  were  native  whiti^, 
327  native  blacks,  and  6  foreigners. 

Criminals. — Of  the  593  prisoners,  149  were  native  whites,  436  native  blacks,  and  8 
foreigners. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  of  Alabama,  342,976  persons  were 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  of  which  number  173,273  were  males  and  169,703  were  females. 
The  number  10  years  old  and  over  was  706,802,  of  whom  340,984  were  males  and  365,818 
females. 

Occupations.— Tv70  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  maleH 
and  89,618  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations;  of  these 
365,258  employed  persons  291,628  were  cngag^  in  agricultural  pursuits,  42,125  in 
professional  and  personal  services,  14,435  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  17,070  in 
maonfactures,  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — ^Of  the  365,258  reported  as  employed,  34,059  males 
and  14,068  females  (a  total  of  48,127  persons)  were  between  10  and  15  years  old : 
220,699  males  and  72,858  females  (equal  to  293,557  persons)  were  between  16  and  59 
years  of  age ;  and  20,882  males  and  2,692  females  (or  23,574  persons)  were  60  years  old 
and  over. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  IN  ALABAMA. 


iHon.  Joseph  H. 

Sprkd,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Montgomery. 

Coanty. 

Name. 

Postoffice  address. 

Antanva 

G.  L.  Alftxandt^r 

Prattville. 

Baker . . .   .  r     . , 

J.  L.  Williams 

Hardey. 
Iloward's  Wharf. 

Baldwin 

XL  Hall.  BF 

RftrlKnir 

KB.  Fields 

Eafkula. 

Bibb 

N.  C.  Lasrron 

Centre  ville. 

Blount - 

F.  A-  Hanna 

Blonntsyille. 

Bollock 

C.  iT.  Ti.  Cnmiinf^hnm 

Union  SpringSk 
Greenville. 

Botler 

J.  N.  ThiimeQ 

CallKnin  ...-,--. '-  -  - 

J.    C     Mo  AolftV    ....r.r.-rrr--r.--Tr 

Oxford. 

Ohamhf  ra ,... 

T.  W.  Greer 

La  Fayette. 
Centre. 

Cherokee - 

W.  H.  Iiawrenoe 

Choctaw • 

V.  R.  Williams 

Bntler. 

Clarkft 

M.Ei?ell 

Gainestown. 

Clsy 

A.  Avilliamson 

Hillabee. 

Clip'biimd. ........... . 

N.  G.  Mnllov 

Chnlaflnnee. 

Co(ft>e 

Alfred  McGee 

Elba. 

Colbert 

M.  C.  Bird 

Tnscnmbia. 

Coaeenh    ..................... 

W.  J.Lodkins 

Evergreen. 
Bockford. 

CooM 

N.  D.  Moore  ..^ 

F.  G.  Mandll 

CVrrincrtnn 

Andalnaia. 

l^nvnMAvr                         ... 

J- J. Brcmson    ........................ 

Bntledge. 

Dale 

W.  H.  Stackev 

Clopton. 

DiOfaM 

E.  I.  Morgan 

Selmo. 
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Li8t  of  school  officials  in  Alabama — CoDtiimcd. 


County. 


DeKalb 

Elmoro 

Escambia... 

Etowuh 

Fayctto 

Franklin 

Geneva  

GTrecno 

Halo 

Henry 

Jacknon...  . 

JeffcTstm 

Laiiilcnlalo  . 
Lawrence... 

Leo 

Limestone  . . 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Ma(UHon 

Maivngo 

Marioii 

Marnhall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Porry 

Pickons , 

Morgan 

Pike 

Randolph 

Uussell 

Sanford 

Slndbv 

Saint  Clair... 

Sumter 

Talladi'ga 

TaU3TK)()8a. .. 
Tuscaloosa... 

Walker 

\Vn8bin|*ton  . 

Wilttox 

Wlnnton 

City 

City 


P.B.Prazier 

W.  P.  Unnnore 

LT.  B.  Ford 

RJ.C.Hail 

B.F.  Peters 

I.J.  Kogera 

I.  H.  Rceao 

W.  C.  McCracken  . . 

U.  H.  Ycrbv 

L  W.Foster 

J.  J.  Brown 

J.  K.  Krtckett 

J.  W.  Wcems 

Potor  White 

J.  F.  Yarborough. . . 

T.  S.  Malono 

H.  W.  Coffey.  M.  D 
H.  C.  Armstrong . . . 
A.W.  McCullough. 

CF.  Ellis 

P.  M.  R.  Spann  . . . . 

A.  J.  McDonald 

£.  R.  Dickson 

T.  J.  Emmons 

J.  Fit«patrick..-.^ 

J.  H.  Houston 

J.  Somervillo 

T.  Morrow 

W.C.Menoffe 

J.  M.  K.  Gwina 

J.  n.  Brannon  .  t 

J.  M.  J.  Groyton . . . 

D.O.Wyatt 

F.Dillon •. 

M.  C.  Kinnard 

W.  L.I^wls 

Samuel  C.Oliver.... 

R.  aCox 

J.  C.  Sc«)tt 

A.  J.  Richardson — 

KD.Morlell 

C.W.  Hanna 

H.  M.  Bush 

W.C.Ward 


Post-of&ce  address. 


Portersville. 

Wctnmpka. 

Pollard. 

Gadsden. 

Favotte. 

Pleasant  Site 

Geneva. 

Eutavr. 

G  reensborough. 

Abbeville. 

Scottsborough. 

Elyr-on. 

Florence. 

Monlton. 

Opelika. 

Athens. 

Benton. 

Notasulga. 

UuntHviUe. 

Linden. 

Pikeville. 

Guntersvillo. 

^(obile. 

Monroeville. 

Montgomery. 

Uniontown. 

Bridge  ville. 

Somerville. 

Troy. 

Wedowce. 

Scale's  Station. 

Vernon. 

Columbiana. 

Crf)|>well. 

Livingston. 

Talladega. 

Dadeville. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Jasper. 

Saint  Stephen's. 

Camden. 

Houston. 

Montgomery. 

Selma. 
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ARKANSAS. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  report,  the  following  letter  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  puhlic  instmotion  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  given,  as 
furnishing  the  only  official  information  of  the  condition  of  education  in  this  State  now 
in  the  possession  tif  this  Bureau : 

"Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Aijkansas, 

"Little  liockf  Arkansas,  December  11,  1872. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  22d  ultimo,  with  respect  to  famishing 
school  statistics  in  our  State,  to  he  embodied  in  your  forthcoming  report,  has  been 
received,  and  I  have  delayed  answering  until  now,  hoping  that  reports  might  come  in 
which  would  enable  me  to  comply,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with  your  request;  but  in 
this  I  have  been  disappointed.  I  have  long  been  waiting  fur  the  circuit  superin- 
tendents to  furnish  .ne  with  the  necessary  data  to  enable  me  to  make  out  my  biennial 
report  to  the  governor  and  general  assembly,  but  as  yet  nothing  of  consequence  has 
been  received. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  action  had  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  making 
State  scrip  receivable  for  school  taxes,  and  the  restrictions  laid  upon  local  taxation  in 
sehool  districts,  our  school  system  has  been  very  much  crippled  in  its  o][>erations 
during  the  past  two  years. 

"  Owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  scrip,  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  in  a  majority 
of  the  school  districts  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  three  months'  school.  The  teachero 
were  disheartened,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  qualified  have  left  the  State.  lu 
some  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  been  able  to  realize  a  considerable 
amount  from  local  tax  we  have  had  good  schools,  and  the  system  is  working  well. 

"  The  people,  who  had  become  quite  favorable  to  the  free-school  system,  are  now 
totally  discouraged,  and  demand  a  radical  change  in  the  system.  Unless  better 
counsels  shall  prevail  in  the  coming  legislature  than  in  the  past,  our  free-school 
system  will  exist  only  in  name. 

"The  industrial  university,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  our  free-school 
system,  is  in  successful  operation,  with  about  two  hundred  students,  and  is  having 
an  apparently  healthy  growth. 

**  I  have  thus  given  you  a  few  points,  which  will  indicate  somewhat  our  condition 
educationally  in  this  State,  and  show  why  the  excellent  progress  made  during  the  first 
two  years  has  not  been  continued. 

"  I  exceedingly  regret  what  I  have  had  no  power  to  remedy. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"THOS.  SMITH, 

*'  Superintendent, 

**  Hob.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

**  Commissioner  of  EduoaHon,  Waahingion,  D,  C/* 

PEABODY  FUIO). 

Dr.  Sears,  the  agent,  says  of  Arkansas:.'^  There  has  been  a  retrograde  movement  in 
this  State,  the  nature  of  which  is  thus  indicated  in  a  letter  of  the  superintendent : 
*  The  last  general  assembly  parsed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasurer's  certifi- 
cates and  making  them  receivable  for  sc|iool  taxes,  and  the  result  was  that  little  else 
than  these  certificates  was  paid  into  the  school-fund,  and  they  ranged  at  a  discount  of 
from  fifty  to  twenty -five  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  in  country  places  were  difficult  to 
convert  into  money  at  any  price.  The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  limiting  the 
amount  of  local  school  taxes  in  the  several  school  districts  in  country'  places  to  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  in  cities  and  towns.  Under 
these  provisions  not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  school  districts  throughout  the  State 
could  support  a  school  for  a  term  of  three  months  during  the  year.'  The  cities  seem 
to  have  suffered  less  from  these  derangements  thau  the  country  towns. 

**The  aid  furnished  has  been— to  Little  Rock,  $2,000;  Helena,  $1,000;  Camden, 
11,000;  Fort  Smitlr,  $1,500;  to  seven  other  places,  sums  varying  from  $800  to  $300; 
and  for  the  Journal  of  Education,  $200 ;  a  total  of  $8,950. 

"The  superintendent  of  Helena  writes:  'There  is  a  much  better  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  public  schools.  More  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  by  the 
citizens  generally.'  The  superintendent  of  Little  Bock  says  of  the  schools,  *AJ1 
classes  ofcitizens  now  patronize  them  freely.'" 

CONDITION  OP  SCHOOLS  IN  LITTLE  ROCK. 

The  whole  number  of  sittings  in^  all  the  school-buildings  is  1,316,  while  there  are 
l,ttO  pnpfls  enrolled,  which  has  been  the  canse  of  mnch  dissatisfaction  dariing  tVie  y^t* 
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German  and  French  have  lieon  introdnced  into  the  high-school  course  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  branches.  The  examination  showed  the  schools  to  be  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory condition. 

8AINT  JOHN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  founded  by  the  masonic  fraternity  of  Arkansas,  was  chartered  as  a 
military  college,  and  such  it  will  continue  to  bo,  for  the  military  discipline  produces 
the  happiest  effect  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  students.  This  institution  was 
re-opened  October  1, 1867,  (it  having  been  closed  during  the  war,)  and  has  since  then 
been  in  successful  operation. 

ARKANSAS  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE. 

For  nearly  two  years  this  school  was  conducted  on  the  slender  means  that  the  city 
was  able  to  appropriate.  In  1868  it  was  incorporated  as  a  State  institution.  Since  this 
incorporation  there  has  been  appropriated  the  sum  of  (26,000  for  its  annual  expenseH, 
and  the  sum  of  $300  per  annum  for  the  expenses  of  each  pupil.  For  building  purposes 
no  appropriation  was  made;  but  the  board  of  directors  erected  a  large  frame  house  at 
less  expense  than  one  yeaifs  rent.  This,  after  a  time,  proved  inadequate,  and  the  sub- 
stantial brick  edifice  now  occupied  was  erected.  Thel  capacity  of  this  building  is  about 
exhausted,  and  the  legislature  has  been  .petitioned  to  make  an  appropriation  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

The  limit  prescribed  by  law  for  admission  is  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirty. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  deaf-mutes  in  this  State 
under  'thirty  years  of  age.  There  is  also  a  lar^  number  of  colored  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  of  education  as  the  white,  for  whom  no  provision 
has  been  made,  and  with  the  present  accommodations  of  the  institute,  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  them.  There  are  no  hospital  accommodations,  and  should  an  epidemic  break 
out,  there  is  no  place  to  which  the  sick  can  be  removed. 

ARKANSAS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

In  1868  this  institution  was  removed  from  Arkadelphia  to  Little  Rock,  and  thoroughly 
*  re-organized.    The  trustees  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  support  of 
the  institution  iot  the  next  two  years.    The  workshop  has  profited  greatly  by  the 
change  of  location,  and  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  self-supporting. 

^  ARKANSAS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  established  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  making  a  grant 
of  land  as  an  endowment  for  its  benefit,  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  State  carrying  out  the  object  of  the  grant.  Besides  the  grant  of  land 
made  by  Congress,  amounting  to  150,000  acres,  the  State  legislature  has  appropriate<l 
150,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  donation  of  $130,000  proposed  by  the 
county  of  Washington  and  town  of  Fayetteville,  upon  condition  of  the  location  of  the 
institution  in  the  latter  place,  has  been  secured  by  its  location.  Several  hundred  acres 
of  land  have  been  donated  by  private  individuals.  An  experimental  farm  has  been 
provided  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  puriioses. 

According  to  the  act  of  the  general  assembly,  a  normal  department  has  been  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  university.  Those  who  desire  to  enter  this  department, 
and  will  enter  into  a  written  obligation  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for 
two  years  after  completing  their  course,  will  be  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

A  preparatory  department  has  been  establish^  as  auxiliary  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments. There  will  be  provision  made  for  219  beneficiaries,  entitled  to  four  years  free 
tuition,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according  to  their  respective 
popitlations.  Provision  will  be  made  for  instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics. 
An  unexpected  difficnlty  in  procuring  the  agricultural-college  scrip  to  which  the  uni- 
versity is  entitled  has  caused  delay  in  the  establishment  of  a  full  agricultural  course. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Arkansas  was  the  twenty-sixth  State  in  population, 
having  484,471  inhabitants  in  an  area  of  52,198  square  miles,  an  average  of  9.30  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consists  of  362,115  whites,  122,169  negroes,  89  Indians, 
and  98  Chinese;  ^9,445  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  «%026  were  foreign-born; 
of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  170,398  whites,  62,463  blacks,  and  21  Indians  \vero 
born  within  its  borders;  of  the  foreign  residents,  1,563  were  born  in  Germany,  1,428  in 
Ireland,  and  526  in  England. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  62.572  persons  of 
all  agea  attended  school  in  the  State  in  1870 ;  of  these  only  26  were  foreign-bom.    Hie 
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white  male  scholars  nnmbered  30,138,  and  the  white  female  scholars  26,650 ;  the  colored 
male  scholars  nnmbered  2,930,  and  the  colored  female  scholars  2,854. 

niiterates, — The  number  of  persons  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  ovot,  unable  to 
write  was  133,339,  of  whom  only  296  were  foreign-born,  4  Chinese,  and  18  Indians. 

Age,  8ex.  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  white  illiteratos  10  to  15  years  old,  7,985  w^ere 
males  ana  6,814  were  females;  of  those  15  to  21  years  old  6,703  were  males  and  7,213 
females ;  of  those  21  years  old  and  over,  13,610  were  males  and  21,770  were  females. 
Of  the  colored  illiterates  10  to  15  years  old,  5,352  were  males,  4,982  were  females ;  of 
those  15  to  21  years  old,  5,863  were  males  and  6,655  were  females ;  of  those  21  years 
old  and  over,  23.681  were  males  and  22,689  were  females. 

Educational  institutiane. — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,978 ;  these  had  1,653  male  and  644  female 
teachers,  and  41,939  male  and  39,587  female  pupils.  The  public  institutions  numbered 
1,744,  with  1,458  male  and  508  female  teachers,  37,103  male  and  34,942  iemale  scholars. 

AvMunt  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $681,962,  of  which  $7,300  were  derived  from  endowments,  $555,331  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $119,331  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  ^ammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  ^ucating  these  72,045  pupils  was  $552,461 ; 
of  which  sum  $7,300  were  derived  from  endowments,  $529,881  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $15,280  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

College8,'-The  3  colleges  reported,  with  8  male  and  2  female  teachers,  contained  235 
p^ipiis,  and  had  a  total  income  of  $7,700. 

Academies, — The  30  academies  had  61  teachers,  2.144  pupils,  and  an  income  from  tui- 
tion, &c,f  of  $21,837,  and  from  taxation  and  puolic  funds  of  $3,550,  making  a  total 
income  of  $25,387. 

Private  schools.— The  187  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools  had  241  teachers,  6,818 
papils,  and  an  income  of  $67,214,  which  was  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

lAhraries. — The  libraries  of  the  State  were :  Public,  293,  with  54,3^  volumes;  private, 
888,  with  81,232  volumes ;  making  a  tofal  of  1,181  libraries,  with  135,564  volumes. 

The  press, — The  56  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
29,830  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,824|860  copies. 

Church^, — Of  the  1,371  church  organizations  in  the  State,  1,141  had  edifices  with 
264^225  sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $854,975. 

Pauperism, — ^The  paupers  numbered  538,  of  whom  288  were  native  whites  and  202  na- 
tive colored,  also  48  foreigners. 

Criminals. — Of  the  362  prisoners  reported  137  were  native  whites,  184  native  colored, 
40  foreigners,  and  1  Indian. 

Age  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population  of  Arkansas  165,492  persons  wore 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  of  which  number  84,645  were  males  and  80,847  were  females. 
The  number  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  was  341,737,  of  whom  175,194  were  males 
and  166,543  were  females. 

Occupations.— One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  males 
and  15,796  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations ;  of  these  1.35,949 
employed  persons  109,310  were  engagesd  in  agricultural  pursuits,  14,877  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services,  5,491  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  6,271  in  manu- 
hctnreSy  mechanical  iond  mining  interests. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  135,949  reported  as  employed  7,335  males 
sod  1,979  females  (a  total  of  9,314  persons)  were  between  10  and  15  years  old ;  107,540 
males  and  13,402  females  (a  total  of  120,942  persons)  were  between  16  and  59  years 
old ;  and  5,278  males  and  415  females  (5,693  persons)  were  60  years  old  and  over. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Little  Mock. 


CflRCUrr  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

JadicSol  diatrict. 

Noino. 

Post-offioo. 

Fir»» 

Hon.  M.  H.  "Wveant 

Heleniw 

moond 

Hon.  M.  A.  Codh 

Angus  t4». 

Tliird--   

Hon.  W.  H.  Gillfini  ,  r .  x , 

Batosville. 

Foarth 

Hon.  A.  S.  Pratber 

Huntsvillc. 

Fiilh 

Hon.  E. E. Henderson 

Fayettevillo. 

Sixth 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stnart 

Bussellvillc. 

SflTMltll  ...................  .. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Chrieman 

Little  Knck. 

Eiffath .  r 

Hon.  A.  P.  Searlo 

Arkadelpbia. 

IS&Ok 

Hon.  M.D.  Kent - 

WR8hinfi:ton. 
Montioollo. 

Teath 

TTon.  TTArhftrt  "Nfnrp 

City  saperlntendeDt 

J.  R.  RiEhteell 

Little  Sock. 

ot  State  snperintendont 

aal  Mlaiy  of  cizviiit  vaperiDteadent^  to  be  paid  ftom  the  Btnio  treasury 
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[From  report  of  Hon.  O.  P  .Fitzgerald,  State  snperintendoiit  of  public  instniction,  for  the  soholMtio 
year  ended  Juno  30, 1871,  and  from  other  aourceti— prepared  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Co^;>er.] 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  year,  1871 $1, 884, 586  84 

Total  expenditures  for  school  year  euded  June  30, 1871 1, 713, 430  97 

Total  valuation  of  school  property 3,3^2,580  18 

ATTENDANCE. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 560,247 

Scholastic  population,  (between  5  and  15) 130,116 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school ' 91, 332 

Average  attendance 72,031 

Number  of  children  in  private  schools 510 

Number  of  children  in  Chinese  schools 1,800 

Number  of  children  in  Indian  schools 221 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers 820 

Number  of  female  teachers • 1,232 

Number  of  teachers  who  attended  county  institutes 918 

Number  of  volumes  in  teachers' libraries 10,570 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 1, 645 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS? 

Number  of  counties  in  the  State 50 

Number  of  school  districts 1,326 

Number  of  public  schools 1,550 

Number  of  schools  maintaiued  nine  months  and  over 388 

Average  number  of  months  of  all  schools  iu  the  State 615 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  educational  development  of  the  State  keeps  pace  with  its  growth  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school  is  more  than  20 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  is  about  20  per 
cent,  for  the  same  i>criod.  The  enormous  amount  added  to  the  value  of  school  property 
is  the  result  of  voluntary  taxation  voted  directly  by  the  people  themselves.  But  while, 
iu  the  centers  of  wealth  and  population,  the  children  have  the  advantage  of  a  full 
school-year's  iustruction,  with  the  best  facilities  for  learning,  the  present  system  is 
totally  iuadequato  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  remote  and  sparsely-settled  districts. 
Many  district's  can  maintain  schools  only  from  three  to  six  months  of  the  year.  The 
remedy  for  this  great  evil  and  ii\iustice  lies  in  taxing  all  the  property  of  the  State  to 
educate  all  the  children  of  the  State.  **  Let  not  the  hardy  pioneers  who  lead  the 
march  of  American  civilization,  extend  the  area  of  freedom,  subdue  the  wilderness,  and 
incur  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  frontier  life,  pay  the  penalty  of  seeing  their  chil- 
dren grow  up  in  ignorance  as  the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  courage.  The 
chief  recommendation  of  the  public-school  system  is,  that  it  secures  the  advantages  of 
education  to  thos<^  who  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  If  it  fails  in  this,  it  fafls 
essentially  to  accomplish  its  highest  end." 

FEATURES  OF  THE  AMENDED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  law,  as  amended  by  the  last  legislature,  provides  that  "in  all  connties 
containing  20,000  inhabitants  or  upward,  the  superintendent  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  supervision  of  schools  in  his  county ; "  that  "  certificates  of  the  first  grade 
shall  be  granted  to  those  only  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  indna- 
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trial  drawing,  in  addition  to  tbe  stndies  before  designated ;^  that  ''all  examiDations 
shall  be  conducted  partly  in  writing  and  in  part  orally ;  the  standing  in  each  study  to 
be  indorsed  npon  the  diploma  or  certificate,  otherwise  it  is  not  valid ; "  also,  that  all  the 
school-grounds  shall  be  adorned,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  ornamental  and  fruit  trees 
and  shrubbery. 

"the  CALIFORNIA  TEACHER." 

The  Califomia  Teacher  continues  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the  department  of 

EDiblic  instruction.    Under  the  present  efficient  editorial  management  it  is  in  a  flour- 
hing  condition,  and  contains  much  valuable  educational  matter,  both  original  and 
selected.    It  is  sustained  mainly  by  the  State  subscription  of  $4,(X)0. 

teachers'  institutes. 

• 

Since  the  year  1861,  a  State  teachers'  institute  has  been  held  annually  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  The  special  feature  of  the  session  of  1871  was  a  debate  on  the  true 
theory  of  a  public-school  system.  This  debate,  while  it  developed  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  tbe  best  method  of  giving  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  the  advantages 
of  a  full  term  of  public-school  instruction,  showed  that  all  were  agreed  that  these  ad- 
vantages  should  be  more  equally  distributed,  and  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

Of  county  institutes.  Superintendent  Fitzgerald  says :  **  In  some  counties  the  first 
real  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  dates  from  the  first  institutes  held  in  them. 
They  have  done  incalculable  good,  not  only  in  enlarging  the  ideas  and  exciting  the 
enthusiasm  of  teachers,  but  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  public  generally  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education."  The  number  of  county  institutes  held  during  the  last  two 
years  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number  ever  hold  during  any  like  period  previously. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  an  act  has  been  recently  passed  abolishing  these  important 
agencies  for  improvement  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

COMPULSORY  education. 

At  the  last  State  teachers'  institute  the  subject  of  compulsory  education  was  con- 
sidered, and  resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  next  logislatu  re  to  provide  fur  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  school  for  ten  months,  in  each  district  in  the  State;  and  declar- 
ing the  members  of  the  institute  in  favor  of  a  law  "compelling  the  education  of  all 
children  in  those  branches  taught  in  the  public  schools." 

salaries. 

SH])erintendent  Swett  calls  attention  to  the  low  salaries  paid  to  principals  and  vice- 
principals  of  grammar  schools,  and  recommends  that  tbe  salaries  of  the  former  be 
raised  to  $2,400,  and  of  the  latter  to  $1,600.  He  also  says :  "  The  salaries  of  experienced 
sod  capable  women,  teaching  the  various  grammar  grades,  should  be  increased.  Good 
schoels  cannot  be  kept  up  without  good  teachers,  and  the  best  teachers  cannot  bo  re- 
tained unless  they  ore  paid  a  fair  compensation  for  thbir  labor." 

educational  work  among  the  CHINESE. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  beginning  of  the  educational  work  among  the  Chinese 
was  to  find  teachers  who  were  able  to  use  both  the  English  and  Chinese  languages 
with  snfficient  facility  to  give  instruction.  It  was  finally  determined  to  connect  with 
the  regular  religious  service  of  the  churches  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Chinese 
in  oar  language,  as  well  as  our  religion.  Nearly  every  Protestant  denomination  now 
has  at  least  one  Chinese  mission-school  in  successful  operation.  There  are  twelve  in 
good  working  order.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  is  between  1,500  and  1,800.  The 
average  attendance  is  about  1,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular  exercises  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  each  church  has  one  night  in  the  week  set  apart  for  extra  instruction  in 
English. ' 

CHINESE  CHARACTER  AND  EDUCATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

The  Chinese  attending  these  schools  are  generally  docile,  tractable,  bright  of  appre- 
hension, and  eager  and  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  learn.  But  they  are  set  and  deter- 
mined as  regards  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  instructed,  and  each  one  demands 
Ihe  exclusive  attention  of  a  teacher.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  class  of  several 
members,  there  is  immediate  discontent  and  audibly  expressed  disapprobation.  This 
necesaitates  a  very  largo  number  of  teachers,  and  the  mission-schools  find  it  their 
greatest  obstacle.  Chinese  pupils  are  given  to  wandering  from  one  school  to  another, 
thoa  retarding  their  own  progress.  This  inclination  is  being  gradually  overcome,  and 
each  year  shows  a  more  steady  average  attendance.  There  are  many  and  conclusive 
evidences  that  they  are  willing  to  learn  and  follow  our  ideas  in  the  religious,  moral,and 
•oeial  order.  But  the  work  must  necessarily  be  gradual.  Its  surest  agency  lies  in  the 
Chincto  ndflBloiL-flohoolB. 
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MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  CHINESE. 

Presbyterian  fnt>8ton.— This  is  the  pioneer  mission,  established  in  1852,  under  the 
care  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
Rev.  A.  W.  Loomis.  Roy.  J.  M.  Condit  is  his  associate.  There  are  three  other  associate 
teachers,  one  Chinese  assistant,  and  three  native  colporteurs.  As  most  of  the  Chinese 
Avho  avail  themselves  of  educational  privileges  are  occupied  during  the  day,  schools 
are  held  for  their  accommodation  in  the  evening.  A  day-school  was  kept  open  for  four 
mouths,  but  the  attendance  being  small,  it  was  discontinued.  The  average  attendance 
at  night  is  73,  though  the  enrollment  is  much  larger.  A  school  for  Chinese  girls  and 
women  is  in  successful  operation  under  the  caro  of  Mrs.  Cole; 

The  nineteenth  anniversary  of  this  mission  was  held  during  the  past  year.  One  of 
tlio  local  papers  spoke  of  it  as  follows:  '^Tbe  singing  of  the  school  was  remarkably 
good.  The  performances  upon  the  organ  evinced  much  genuine  talent  as  well  as  care- 
ful study.  Computations  in  mental  arithmetic  were  performed  ;^ith  much  accuracy 
and  rapidity.  In  grammar  the  pupils  displayed  great  proficiency,  parsing  with  ease 
both  simple  and  compound  sent<|uces.  In  geography  they  showed  familiarity  not  only 
with  different  countries,  but  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  governments,  peoples,  cus- 
toms, and  arts.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  examination 
of  Fong  Noy,  a  very  intelligent  Chinese,  not  only  in  the  branches  above  named,  but  also 
in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  algebra.  The  most  abstruse  ques- 
tions were  answered  with  an  evident  comprehension  of  the  subject  and  an  orimnaUty 
of  expression  that  indicated  something  far  higher  than  a  mere  technical  knowledge  of 
the  subjects.  Thin  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  Fong  Noy  is  employed 
all  day,  devoting  his  evenings  only  to  study,  and  a  portion  of  these  is  devoted  to 
learning  telegraphy." 

A  branch  school  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  is  now  in  successful  operation  at  San 
Josd ;  and  much  work  has  been  done  besides  in  Chinese  Camp,  Stockton,  Sacramento, 
and  lone  City. 

Methodist  Episcopal  mission. — ^This  school  occupies  three  rooms  in  San  Francisco.  It 
is  in  charge  of  Rev.  Otis  Gibson,  and  is  supported  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  A  nominal  charge  of  $1  per  month  is  made,  but  the  pay- 
ment is  entirely  optional  with  the  scholars.  About  three-fourths  of  the  average  num- 
ber in  attendance  pay  promptly.  The  enrollment  is  about  100 ;  the  average  attend- 
ance, 42.  The  progress  of  the  scholars  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that  nil 
arc  employed  during  the  day,  and  can  only  study  at  night.  This  school  has  steadily 
increased  in  interest  since  its  first  opening,  in  January,  1871,  to  the  present  time. 

Baptist  mission. — This  mission  has  schools  in  Sau  Francisco,  Oakland,  Brooklyn,  and 
Sacramento,  with  300  pupils  and  about  100  teachers.  A  house,  valued  at  $3,500,  ha^( 
recently  been  purchased  for  the  school  in  San  Francisco.  There  is  an  evening  class  of 
40  scholai*s :  and  an  afternoon  class  is  to  be  formed  for  the  instruction  oi  Chinese 
females.  The  superintendent  is  Rev.  John  Francis,  recently  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
The  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  work  is,  that  all  the  converts  at  once  become 
toach(*r8,  and  their  influence  on  others  of  their  race  is  greater  than  that  brought  to 
bearidirectly  by  the  mission. 

INDLiN  SCHOOLS. 

Colonel  B.  C.  Whiting,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  furnishes  the 
following  statistics  of  schools  at  the  reservations : 

At  the  Tule  River  agency  the  population  is  374.  The  school,  when  in  operation, 
had  an  attendance  of  37.  It  is  now  discontinued  for  want  of  a  suitable  building,  which 
is  in  process  of  erection.    The  teacher  reports  satisfactory  progress. 

At  Hoopa,  the  population  is  725.  There  is  one  school  in  operation,  with  74  pupils. 
Fair  progress  is  reported. 

At  Round  Valley  there  are  many  tribes ;  the  total  population  is  1,700.  There  is  but 
one  school,  with  110  pupils.    Tho  teacher  reports  satisfactory  progress. 

The  total  number  of  male  pupils  in  these  three  schools  is  110 ;  total  number  of 
female  pupils.  111 ;  total  in  all  the  schools,  221.  The  schools  are  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  denomination,  and  all  supplied  with  female  teachers. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  60LDIEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Th(i  report  from  headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific,  General  Schofield,  coni- 
niuuder,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  embodied  in  the  report  of  1871.  Affairs  in 
the  Indian  country  have  i*endered  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  any  definite  system 
of  instruction.  The  garrisons  are  so  small  that  tho  services  of  all  are  in  constant  de- 
maud  for  stated  duties,  and  for  the  suppression  of  difficulties  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  especially  in  tho  valley  of  the  Colorado.  There  is  at  each  post  a  smaH 
Jibrary  and  a  supply  of  newspapers,  and  such  as  have  leisure  may  avail  themselves  of 
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>  these;  bnt  the  perpetual  fatigoe  and  exposure  iucident  to  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  such  s^ 
country  in  no  small  degree  unfit  and  incapacitate  him  for  anything  like  a  regular 
course  of  study. 

UNiyERsmr  of  California. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year  the  president  of  the  university,  Henry  Duran  t,  A.  M., 
resigned  that  position,  and  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale  College,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, to  date  from  September  1, 1872. 

During  the  session  of  1871-^2' the  legislature  passed  an  act  appropriating  $6,000  per 
month  for  the  pay  of  professors  and  tutors,  and  $300,000  for  the  building-fund.  The 
original  endowments  of  the  university  were  valued  at  $420,000 — not  including  150,000 
acres  of  land,  but  a  small  part  of  which  has  been  located.  A  contract  has  been  lot  for 
$126,000  for  the  completion  of  the  university  building  commenced  at  Berkeley  in  1870. 
From  December,  1869,  to  January,  1872,  the  receipts  were  $283,720.33,  and  the  disburse- 
ments $270,304.58,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  at  that  time,  of  $13,415.75. 

By  an  act  of  legislature  five  scholarshins  have  been  established,  each  of  the  value  of 
$300  a  year,  for  four  years,  to  be  competed  for  by  candidates  for  the  fourth  class.  They 
will  be  again  open  to  competition  in  1874,  at  the  beginning  of  the  university  year. 

PREPARATORY  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  fifth  class,  or  preparatory  department,  and  pro- 
vide feeders  in  all  the  most  populous  localities,  the  regents  have  empowered  the  faculty 
to  grant  licenses  to  such  instructors  as  may  be  found  qualified,  authorizing  them,  with- 
out charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  university,  to  organize  fifth  classes  in  any  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  to  be  conducted  under  such  general  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
faculty  may  prescribe,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  to  enter  the  university. 
Five  branches  of  the  fifth  class  have  already  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  the  number  will  soou  bo  largely  increased.  The  conditions  of  admittance 
to  the  college  of  letters  have  been  so  modified  as  to  permit  pupils  to  enter  without  any 
knowledge  of  Greek. 

MILITARY  DISCIPLINE. 

Measures  have  lieeu  taken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  uni- 
versity in  respect  to  military  instruction  and  discipline.  Professor  Walker  and  Pro- 
fessor Soul6,  graduates  of  tho  West  Point  Academy,  have  organized  a  battalion  of  the 
university  cadets.  All  able-bodied  male  students  are  required  to  attend  the  military 
exercises.  The  State  asks  this  alone  in  return  for  tho  privileges  afforded  by  the  uni- 
versity— that  the  students  shall  qualify  themselves  to  serve  the  State  and  the  nation  iu 
the  hour  of  their  peril. 

LECTURES. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  special  courses  of  lectures  by  res- 
ident and  non-resident  professors.  These  lectures  will  not  be  restricted  to  any  classes, 
but  the  students  will  be  expected  to  attend  ho  far  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  faculty. 

During  the  winter  season  a  course  of  lectures  is  given  in  coouection  with  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  San  Francisco,  in  behalf  of  the  mechanic  arts  college  of  the  uni- 
versity.  • 

LITERARY  AND  ART  DONATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  large  and  valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  the  library, 
which  now  nnmbeni  over  3,000  volumes,  including  choice  sets  of  foreign  and  scieutifie 
works.  Mr.  Pioche,  a  i-esident  of  San  Francisco,  left,  by  will,  to  the  university  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  paintings,  sketches,  engravings,  and  man^  rare  objects  of  art,  a 
library,  and  a  mineralogical,  geological,  and  couchological  cabmet.  The  bequest  also  ' 
provided  $5,000  to  cover  the  first  cost  of  arranging  them.  Hon.  Edward  Tompkins  has 
also  presented  tho  university  with  a  gift  of  land  valued  at  $50,000,  to  found  a  profess- 
orship of  Oriental  languages  and  literature.  In  view  of  the  growing  business  relations 
between  California  and  Apia,  he  considers  it  of  tho  utmost  consequence  that  young 
men  iireparing  for  lives  of  business  activity  shall  be  instructed  in  the  languages  and 
literature  of  Eastern  Asia.  Tho  professorship  is  to  be  known  as  the  *'Agassiz  profess- 
orship of  Oriental  languages  and  literature,''  as  a  recognition  of  the  debt  of  humanity 
to  the  great  and  good  man  who  bears  thai  name.  Mr.  Tompkins  also  desires  that' this  de- 
partment may  be  utilized  for  tho  education  of  such  young  men  as  may  come  for  that 
purpose  from  Asia.  Ho  says :  ''As  a  Californian,  I  feel  deeply  the  humiliation  of  seeing 
them  pass  by  us  in  almost  daily  procession  to  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  in  search 
of  that  intellectual  hospitality  that  wo  are  not  yet  enlightened  enough  to  extend  to 
them.'' 

AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 

The  oomer-stone  of  the  agricultural-college  building  at  Berkeley  was  laid  witb  a;^ 
propiiate  eeremonies  October  9, 1S71.    The  build  ifig  committee  waB  aatboiized.  to  Vimii 
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a  greenhonse  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $500,  and  employ  a  competent  gardener  at  ' 
an  expense  not  exceeding  $100  per  month. 

The  nniversity,  now  in  the  fonrth  year  of  its  existence,  promises  to  fulfill  the  most 
ardent  expectations  of  its  friends  and  supporters.  Its  instruction  is  without  charge ; 
women  share  its  advantages  on  equal  terms  with  men;  its  facilities  for  thorough  educa- 
tion are  complete,  and  jts  faithful  and  competent  faculty  pledge  their  best  energies  to 
its  successful  working  and  development. 

INAUGURATIOK  OF  PRESIDENT  OILMAN. 

Daniel  C.  Oilman,  A.  M.,  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  University  of  Califomia'* 
November  7,  1872.  Tho  exercises  were  held  in  the  Cougregational  Church  of  Oakland, 
opening  with  prayer  by  Rev.  George  Mooar,  D.  D.,  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Nathan  Newmark,  of  tho  senior  class;  address  on  behalf  of  the  academic  senate  of 
the  nniversity,  by  the  retiring  president,  H.  Dnrant,  A.  M. ;  address  on  part  of  the 
regents,  with  the  delivery  oi  the  charter  and  keys  of  the  university  to  the  new 
president,  by  Hon.  Edward  Tompkins;  President  Oilman's  inangural  address. 

President  GUman  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut^  1831;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1852;  studied  a  year  at  New  Haven  and  Cambridge,  then  spcut  two  or  three  * 
years  in  Europe;  was  librarian  of  Tale  College  1856-65;  professor  in  the  Shefiield 
Scientific  School  1863-72.    Ho  was  also  several  years  superintendent  of  the  city  schools 
of  New  Haven,  and  afterward  secretary  of  tho  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education. 

President  Oilman  took  for  the  theme  of  his  inaugural  address  ^^The  building  of  the 
nniversity.** 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  changes  in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
nniversity  conrse,  and  of  the  rapid  Dtrides  of  scientific  training  as  an  integral  part  of 
nniversity  cnlture  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  he  asks  tho  design  and 
purpose  of  the  State  of  Califomia  in  est^lishing  this  State  university: 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  BUn.TT 

"Two  things  are  settled  by  tho  charter  of  this  institution,  and  are  embodied  in  tho 
Tery  name  it  bears : 

"  First.  It  is  a  *  university,'  and  not  a  high  school,  nor  a  college,  nor  an  academy  of 
sciences,  nor  an  industrial  school,  which  we  are  charged  to  build.  Some  of  these 
features  may,  indeed,  be  included  in  or  developed  with  the  nniversity;  but  tho 
nniversity  means  more  than  any  or  all  of  them.  Tho  university  is  the  most  compre- 
'hensive  term  which  can  be  employed  to  indicate  a  foundation  for  the  promotion  and 
'difinsion  of  knowledge^ — a  group  of  agencies  organized  to  advance  tho  arts  and 
sciences  of  every  sort,  and  to  train  young  men  as  scholars  for  all  tho  intellectual 
callings  of  life.  Universities  differ  widely  in  their  internal  structure.  The  older 
institutions  are  mostly  complex,  including  a  great  variety  of  faculties,  coUeges,  chairs, 
^alls,  Bchelarships,  and  collections,  more  •r  less  closely  bound  together  as  one  e^itab- 
lisbment,  endowed  with  investments,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and  regarded  as 
indispensable  both  to  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  community,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  essential  both  to  church  and  stat«.  In  this  country,  the  name  is  often 
misapplied  to  a  simple  college,  probably *with  that  faith  which  is  'the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  Wo  must  beware  lest  we, 
too,  nave  the  name  without  the  reality.  Around  the  nnclens  of  tho  traditional  college, 
which  has  been  well  maintained  since  the  earliest  days  of  this  State,  we  must  build 
the  schools  of  advanced  and  liberal  culture  in  all  the  great  departments  of  learning, 
Just  as  fast  as  may  be  possible,  and  we  must  at  least  begin  to  recognize  the  various 
sciences  by  chairs  which  may  each  be  the  nucleus  of  a  school  or  department. 

"Second.  Tho  charter  and  the  name  declare  that  this  is  the  'University  of  Cali- 
fornia.' It  is  not  the  University  of  Berlin  nor  of  New  Haven  which  wo  are  to  copy ;  it 
is  not  the  University  of  Oakland  nor  of  San  Francisco  which  wo  are  to  create;  but  it 
is  the  University  of  this  State.  It  must  be  adapted  to  this  people,  to  their  public  and 
private  schoc^s,  to  their  pleenliar  geographical  position,  to  tho  requirements  of  their 
new  society  and  their  undeveloi)ed  resources.  It  is  not  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical .body  nor  of  private  individuals.  It  is  *  of  the  people  and  for  the  ][)eoplo'~not 
in  any  low  or  unworthy  sense,  but  in  the  highest  and  noblest  relations  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  well-being. 

*^  Bearing,  then,  in  mind  that  this  is  to  be  a  nniversity,  and  that  it  is  to  be  the 
University  of  Califomia,  our  next  inquiry  is  this,  *  What  have  we  to  build  upon  * ' 

"Among  those  things  which  are  required  to  make  a  university,  an  ancient  writer 

places  first,  'a  good  and  pleasant  site,  where  there  is  a  wholesome  and  temperate 

constitution  of  the  air;  composed  with  waters,  springs  or  wells,  woods  and  pleasant 

£e2dB:  which  being  obtained,  those  commodities  are  enongh  to  invite  students  to  stay 

And  abide  there.*   All  this,  and  much  more,  is  included  in  your  site.    You  have  a  good 
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system  of  popular  inBtmctioo,  of  which  the  nnivcrsity  is  to  be  the  crown; 'you  dwell 
in  a  community  largely  composed  of  edncnted  men,  and  are  under  a  State  p^vernment 
which,  like  a  generous  parent,  has  made  to  the  university  a  generous  commencement 
gift. 

"  Besides,  wo  must  not  fail  to  note  that  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  and  literary 
work,  of  a  very  high  order,  has  been  performed  in  California — good,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  as  the  seed-corn  of  future  harvests.  The  work  of  the  United  States  Const  Survey 
on  the  Pacific,  for  example,  in  its  careful  study  of  the  hydrography,  its  accurate 
delineations  of  the  harbors,  it«  investigation  of  the  tides  and  currents,  its  solution  of 
astronomical  and  geodetic  problems,  has  gained  renown  for  California  science,  not  in 
our  own  country  only,  but  in  Europe,  and  has  helped  prepare  the  way  for  a  complete 
triangulatiou  oi  the  national  territory.  Kindred  services  have  been  rendered  by  the 
engineers  of  tho  Army.  There  is  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  which  sur- 
passes in  thoronghness  and  completeness  any  Tike  undertaking  in  the  conniry,  and 
IS  the  delight  and  pride  of  all  mou  of  science  who  take  an  interest  in  the  accurate  and 
carefo]  investigation  of  tho  natural  characteristics  of  tho  land,  either  for  its  own  sake, 
or  regarded  as  a  basis  for  social  and  political  growth.  Growing  out  of  this  work, 
though  beyond  tho  limits  of  tho  State,  and  under  tho  national  authority,  are  the 
surveys  of  tho  fortieth  parallel,  by  a  party  of  civilians  attached  to  tho  corps  of  Array 
engineers.  Binding  all  tho  men  of  science  together,  as  a  brotherhood  of  scholars,  is  . 
tho  Academy  of  Sciences,  whoso  publications  and  collections  are  already  of  groat 
value.  A  young  society  which  has  done  so  well  will  bo  an  important  supportcr'of  tho 
young  university. 

WHO  ARE  TO  BE  THE  BUILDERS? 

"  Can  we  now,  like  master- workmen,  distribute  the  parts  of  the  building  among  all 
the  orders  of  tho  craft,  so  that  the  various  toilers  will  recognize  their  tasks  7  Let  us, 
at  any  rate,  make  the  attempt. 

"  It  is  on  the  faculty  more  than  on  any  other  body  that  tho  building  of  a  university 
depends.  They  give  their  lives  to  the  work.  It  is  not  tho  site,  nor  the  apparatus,  nor 
the  halls,  nor  tho  library,  nor  the  board  of  regents,  wfiich  draws  tho  scholars — it  is  a 
body  of  living  teachers,  skilled  in  their  specialties,  eminent  in  their  calling,  loving 
to  teach.  Such  a  body  of  teachers  will  make  a  university  anywhere.  Agassiz,  wher- 
ever ho  goes,  is  surrounded  by  a  company  of  disciples;  ^Vhitney  would  have  his  class 
in  language  at  Berlin  or  Benares.  Such  men  will  draw  not  pupils  only,  but  tho  books 
and  tho  collections  they  require,  as  naturally  as  of  old  Orpheus  drew  tho  rocks  and 
beasts.  The  genius  2oct,  the  spirit  of  tho  place,  will  bo  the  spirit  of  tho  faculty.  If 
truth  and  culture  are  their  aim,  truth  and  culture  will  flourish  in  tho  college  where 
they  toil.  If  sordid  motives  or  unworthy  jealousies  spring  up  among  them,  the  trust 
they  bear  will  be  in  x>eriL  A  university  requires  more  than  anything  else  a  large  and 
vigorous  9taff,  so  that  tho  various  sciences  and  languages  may  have  their  devotees, 
young  men  of  different  tastes  and  characters  may  find  fit  guides,  and  tho  idiosyncrasies 
of  one  school  or  chair  may  be  modified  and  counterbalanced  by  the  qualities  of 
another.  It  is  now  difficult,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  to  securo  enough 
teacheia  of  eminence,  for  other  callings  are  better  paid  and  are  held  in  equal  honor ; 
let,  then,  no  opportunity  be  lost  to  enlist  strong  men  of  attainment  or  of  promise. 

**  The  regents  or  trustees  of  a  college  have  the  great  responsibility  of  appointing  the 
body  of  teachers  and  of  providing  the  funds.  They  aro  tho  power  behind  tho  throne, 
unseen  in  the  daily  work  of  tho  college,  but  never  for  a  moment  unfclt.  Upon  their 
wise  choice  of  instructors,  their  careful  guardianship  of  moneys,  their  construction  of 
boildinga,  their  development  of  new  departments  and  schools,  their  mode  of  presenting 
the  aniveiaity  to  the  public,  will  depend  the  confidence  and  liberality  of  the  community. 
On  them  the  shafts  of  criticism  may  be  often  inconsiderately  hurled,  but  in  the  long 
run  they  will  add  the  gratitude  of  the  State  to  their  own  consciousness. of  fidelity  and 
self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  learning  and  the  country. 

"The  State  authorities,  executive  and  legislative,  have  also  a  great  part  to  perform 
in  the  support  of  this  university,  not  by  overmuch  legislation,  nor  by  hasty  action  in 
iMpect  to  its  development,  but  by  steady,  munificent,  and  confiding  support.  '  Quick 
to  oelp  and  alow  to  mterfere,'  should  be  their  watchword.  «  «  * 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

"  The  recoipiitioiii  of  Divinity,  humanities,  and  science— Gocl,  man,  and  nature— gives 
great  oomprehensiveness  to  a  modem  university;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  loft  which 
eoold  be  included.  But  practical  difficulties  are  not  avoided  by  such  general  etate- 
ineDta.  Begxurding  each  individual  scholar,  regarding  each  programme  of  studies,  the 
perplezi^  arises,  not  what  branches  may  be,  but  what  branches  must  be  included  in  a 
eeitein  ooorse.  The  perplexity  will  never  be  avoided,  but  tho  practical  question  will 
ilwms  be  pot  in  some  such  forms  as  these :  What  is  the  relative  importancQ  of  OASec- 
oit  Dnuie&cs,  and  what  studies  most  deserve  enconragementf    Shall  liteiatTXiQ  ai&^ 
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a  greenhonse  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $500,  and  employ  a  competent  gardener  at  • 
an  expense  not  exceeding  $100  per  month. 

The  university,  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  promises  to  fulfill  the  most 
ardent  expectations  of  its  friends  and  supporters.  Its  instruction  is  without  charge ; 
women  share  its  advantages  on  equal  terms  with  men;  its  facilities  for  thorough  educa- 
tion are  complete,  and, its  faithful  and  competent  faculty  pledge  their  best  energies  to 
its  successful  working  and  development. 

■ 

IKAUGURATIOK  OF  PRE8IDE]!n*  OILMAN. 

Daniel  C.  Oilman,  A.  M.,  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  University  of  California'* 
November  7, 1872.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  Oakland, 
opening  with  prayer  by  Rev.  George  Mooar,  D.  D.,  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Nathan  Newmark,  of  the  senior  class;  address  on  behalf  of  the  academic  senate  of 
the  university,  by  the  retiring  president,  U.  Durant,  A.  M.;  address  on  part  of  the 
regents,  with  the  delivery  oi  the  charter  and  keys  of  the  university  to  the  new 
president,  by  Hon.  Edward  Tompkins;  President  Oilman's  inaugural  address. 

President  Oilman  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  1831;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1852;  studied  a  year  at  New  Haven  and  Cambridge,  then  spcHt  two  or  three  ' 
years  in  Europe;  was  librarian  of  Yale  College  1856-65;  profcesor  in  the  Shetheld 
scientific  School  1863-72.    He  was  also  several  years  superintendent  of  the  city  schooln 
of  New  Haven,  and  afterward  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education. 

President  Oilman  took  for  the  theme  of  his  inaugural  address  ^'The  building  of  the 
university." 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  changes  in  regard  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
university  coarse,  and  of  the  rapid  strides  of  scientific  trainmg  as  an  integral  part  of 
university  culture  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  he  asks  the  design  and 
purpose  of  the  State  of  California  in  establishing  this  State  university: 

WHAT  18  TO  BK  BUILT  T 

"Two  things  are  settled  by  the  charter  of  this  institution,  and  are  embodied  in  the 
Tery  name  it  bears : 

^*  IrHrst.  It  is  a  *  university,'  and  not  a  high  school,  nor  a  college,  nor  an  academy  of 
sciences,  nor  an  industrial  school,  which  we  are  charged  to  build.  Some  of  those 
features  may,  indeed,  be  included  in  or  developed  with  the  university;  but  the 
university  means  more  than  any  or  all  of  them.  The  university  is  the  most  compre- 
'hensive  term  which  can  bo  employed  to  indicate  a  foundation  for  the  promotion  and 
•diiinsion  of  knowledge — a  group  of  agencies  organized  to  advance  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  every  sort,  and  to  train  young  men  as  scholars  for  all  the  intellectual 
callings  of  life.  Universities  differ  widely  in  their  internal  structure.  The  older 
institutions  are  mostly  complex,  including  a  great  variety  of  faculties,  colleges,  chairs, 
ba\\Bf  Bchelarships,  and  collections,  more  er  less  closely  bound  together  as  one  estab- 
lishment, endowed  with  investments,  privileges,  and  immunities,  and  reganled  as 
indispensable  both  to  the  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  community,  or,  in  other 
words,  as  essential  both  to  church  and  state.  In  this  country,  the  name  is  often 
misapplied  to  a  simple  college,  probably  "with  that  faith  which  is  'the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.'  We  must  beware  lest  we, 
too,  have  the  name  without  the  reality.  Around  the  nucleus  of  the  traditional  college, 
"which  has  been  well  maintained  since  the  earliest  days  of  this  State,  we  must  build 
the  schools  of  advanced  and  liberal  culture  in  all  the  great  departments  of  learning, 
Just  as  fast  as  may  bo  possible,  and  wo  must  at  least  begin  to  recognize  the  various 
sciences  by  chairs  which  may  each  be  the  nucleus  of  a  school  or  department. 

''Second.  The  charter  and  the  name  declare  that  this  is  the  'University  of  Cali- 
fornia.' It  is  not  the  University  of  Berlin  nor  of  New  Haven  which  wo  are  to  copy ;  it 
18  not  the  University  of  Oakland  nor  of  San  Francisco  which  we  are  to  create ;  but  it 
is  the  University  of  this  State.  It  must  be  adapted  to  this  people,  to  their  public  au(l 
private  schools,  to  their  peculiar  geographical  position,  tx>  tho  requirements  of  their 
new  society  and  their  undeveloped  resources.  It  is  not  the  foundation  of  an  eccleai- 
Astioal  body  nor  of  private  individuals.  It  is  '  of  the  people  and  for  the  people'— not 
in  any  low  or  unworthy  sense,  but  in  the  highest  and  noblest  relations  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  well-being. 

"  Bearing,  then,  in  mind  that  this  is  to  be  a  university,  and  that  it  is  to  bo  tho 
Unwersity  of  CaUfomia,  our  next  inquiry  is  this, '  What  have  wo  to  build  upon  ? ' 

"Among  those  things  which  are  required  to  make  a  university,  an  ancient  writer 

places  first,  'a  good  and  pleasant  site,  where  there  is  a  wholesome  and  teniperato 

-constitution  of  the  air;  composed  with  waters,  springs  or  wells,  woods  and  plciisant 

^eJds:  which  being  obtained,  those  commodities  are  enough  to  invite  students  to  stay 

^nd  abide  there,'    All  this,  and  much  more,  is  included  in  your  site.    You  have  a  good 
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system  of  popnlar  inBtmctioo,  of  which  the  nniversity  is  to  be  the  crown;* you  dwell 
in  a  community  largely  composed  of  educated  men,  and  are  under  a  State  govomment 
which,  like  a  generous  parent,  has  made  to  the  university  a  generous  commencement 
gift 

"  Besides,  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  a  vast  amount  of  scientific  and  literary 
work,  of  a  very  high  order,  has  been  performed  in  California — good,  not  only  in  itself, 
but  as  the  seed-corn  of  future  harvests.  The  work  of  the  United  States  Const  Survey 
on  the  Pacific,  for  example,  in  its  careful  study  of  the  hydrography,  its  accurate 
delineations  of  the  harbors,  its  investigation  of  the  tides  and  currents,  its  solution  of 
astronomical  and  geodetic  problems,  has  gained  renown  for  California  science,  not  in 
our  own  country  only,  but  in  Europe,  and  has  helped  prepare  the  way  for  a  complete 
triangulation  of  the  national  territory.  Kindred  services  have  been  rendered  by  the 
engineers  of  tho  Army.  There  is  the  geological  survey  of  the  State,  which  sur- 
passes in  thoroughness'^ and  completeness  any  like  undertaking  in  the  country,  and 
IS  the  delight  and  pride  of  all  mou  of  science  Who  take  an  interest  in  the  accurate  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  the  land,  either  for  its  own  sake, 
or  regarded  as  a  basis  for  social  and  political  growth.  Growing  out  of  this  work, 
though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  under  tho  national  authority,  are  the 
surveys  of  the  fortieth  i)aralle1,  by  a  party  of  civilians  attached  to  the  cori)8  of  Army 
engineers.  Binding  all  tho  men  of  science  together,  as  a  brotherhood  of  scholars,  is 
tho  Academy  of  Sciences,  whoso  publications  and  collections  aro  already  of  great 
value.  A  young  society  which  has  done  so  well  will  be  an  important  supportcr'of  the 
young  university. 

WnO  ARE  TO  BE  THE  BUILDEBS  T 

"  Can  we  now,  like  master- workmen,  distribute  the  parts  of  tho  building  among  all 
^e  orders  of  tho  craft,  so  that  tho  various  toilers  will  recognize  their  tasks  ?  Let  us, 
at  any  rate,  make  the  attempt. 

"  It  is  on  the  faculty  more  than  on  any  other  body  that  the  building  of  a  university 
depends.  They  givo  their  lives  to  the  work.  It  is  not  the  site,  nor  the  apparatus,  nor 
the  halls,  nor  tho  library,  nor  the  board  of  regents,  wfiich  draws  the  scholars — it  is  a 
body  of  living  teachers,  skilled  in  their  specialties,  eminent  in  their  calling,  loving 
to  teach.  Such  a  body  of  teachers  will  make  a  university  anywhere.  Agassiz,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  is  surrounded  by  a  company  of  disciples ;  Whitney  would  have  his  class 
in  language  at  Berlin  or  Benares.  Such  men  will  draw  not  pupils  only,  but  the  books 
and  tho  collections  they  require,  as  naturally  as  of  old  Orpheus  drew  tho  rocks  and 
beasts.  The  genius  lodf  the  spirit  of  the  place,  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  faculty.  If 
truth  and  culturo  are  their  aim,  truth  and  culture  will  flourish  in  the  college  where 
they  toil.  If  sordid  motives  or  unworthy  jealousies  spring  up  among  them,  the  trust 
they  bear  will  be  in  x>eril.  A  nniversity  requires  more  than  anything  else  a  large  and 
vigoroos  staff,  so  that  tho  various  sciences  and  languages  may  have  their  devotees, 
young  men  of  different  tastes  and  characters  may  find  fit  guides,  and  tho  idiosyncrasies 
of  one  school  or  chair  may  be  modified  and  counterbalanced  by  tho  qualities  of 
SDother.  It  is  now  difficult,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  to  securo  enough 
teacheia  of  eminence,  for  other  callings  aro  better  paid  and  are  held  in  equal  honor ; 
let,  then,  no  opportunity  be  lost  to  enlist  strong  men  of  attainment  or  of  jiromisp. 

"  The  regents  ot  trustees  of  a  college  have  the  great  responsibility  of  appointing  the 
body  of  teachers  and  of  providing  the  funds.  They  aro  the  power  behind  tho  throne, 
unseen  in  the  daily  work  of  the  college,  but  never  for  a  moment  unfclt.  Upon  their 
"wiae  choice  of  instructors,  their  careful  guardianship  of  moneys,  their  construction  of 
boildingg,  their  development  of  now  departments  and  schools,  their  mode  of  presenting 
tho  aniveiaity  to  the  public,  will  depend  the  confidence  and  liberality  of  tho  community. 
On  them  the  shafts  of  criticism  may  be  often  inconsiderately  hurled,  but  in  tho  long 
run  they  will  add  the  gratitude  of  the  State  to  their  own  consciousness,  of  fidelity  and 
self-sacrifice  in  behalf  of  learning  and  the  country'. 

"The  State  authorities,  executive  and  legislative,  have  also  a  great  part  to  perform 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

"  The  TeoogDition  of  Divinity,  humanities,  and  science— Gotl,  man,  and  nature— gives 
ipreat  eomprehensiveness  to  a  modem  university ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  loft  which 
eonld  be  included.  But  practical  diflSculties  are  not  avoided  by  such  goucral  etate- 
ineotB.  Begnrding  each  individual  scholar,  regarding  each  programme  of  studies,  tho 
per^exi^  arises,  not  what  branches  may  be.  but  what  branches  mvst  be  included  in  a 
eertain  ooarse.  The  perplexity  will  never  be  avoided,  but  the  practical  question  will 
alwMS  be  pot  in  some  such  forms  as  these :  What  is  the  relative  impoTtaxiCQ  of  dVR<^i- 
ent  umii^nes^  and  what  stndiesmost  deeerre  enooaragementf    Shall  liteiatTXiQ  ai&^ 
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lauffnage;  the  traditional  classical  course  of  our  colleges,  be  made  first  in  rank  ?  or 
ehaU  the  place  it  has  held  bo  given  up  to  science  in  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  ? 
Are  the  modem  languages  to  be  chosen  rather  than  the  ancient  f  Shall  history  and  po- 
litical science,  \7ith  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  theory  of  the  states,  be  pre- 
ferred f  or  shall  mathematics  be  the  dominant  theme  ?  Is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
or  the  acquisition  of  discipline,  as  it  is  called,  the  end  of  instruction  ?  Shall  general 
studies  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  an  equal  value  in  all  the  varied  callings  of 
life,  or  special  studies  which  have  decided  reference  to  a  professional  or  technical  career, 
be  commended  to  the  youthful  student  ?  Shall  lectures,  or  shall  recitations,  or  shall 
literary  and  scientific  research,  bo  the  method  of  education  T  Shall  universal  freedom 
of  choice  and  of  work  be  permitted,  or  shall  collegiate  restrictions  and  control  be  in- 
sisted on  f  These  and  a  score  of  kindred  questions  are  now  under  discussion  in  the 
various  colleges  of  this  country,  and  will  long  require  our  most  serious  attention. 

^*A  part  of  the  difficulty  disappeai's  when  we  distinguish  the  requirements  of  young 
scholars,  like  those  who  have  just  loft  the  high  school  and  the  academy,  from  those  of 
advanced  students,  whose  tastes,  talents,  and  wants  are  specialized.  Give  the  former 
prescription,  give  the  latter  freedom  ;  but  let  prescription  vary  with  the  varying  pecu- 
liarities of  individuals,  and  let  the  freedom  allowed  be  the  freedom  which  is  governed 
and  protected  by  law.  College  work  for  college  boys  implies  daily  guidance  under 
prescribed  rules ;  professional  work  implies  voluntary,  self-iuipelled  enthusiasm  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  ^ 

"Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  vast  expansion  of  science,  so  vast  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one,  were  he  gifted  as  Leibnitz  or  long-lived  as  Humboldt,  to  master 
tho  details  of  modem  researches. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  IX  THE  UNI\T:RSITY. 

"I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  tho  State  of  California  there  is  no  occasion  to  make  a 
plea  for  the  study  of  modern  sciences.  The  need  of  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers, of  expert  geologists  and  mineralogists,  of  devoted  naturalists  and  physicists, 
of  chemists  aud  metallurgists,  of  geologists,  topographers,  and  map-makers,  of  agri- 
culturists, mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  well  trained  for  their  various 
callings,  is  now  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  advocate  the  importance  of  science  in  edu- 
cation. Its  place  is  acknowledged.  The  question  is,  how  to  secure  the  l>est  sort  of 
instruction,  the  fittest  sequence  and  relation  of  studies,  the  most  eminent  teachers,  the 
most  complete  laboratories,  and  the  best  apparatus;  and,  likewise,  how  to  encourage 
that  special  proficiency  which  is  indispensable  to  success  in  modem  scientific  profes- 
sions with  that  literary  culture  which  makes  a  scholar  and  befits  a  gentleman.  Health, 
wealth,  popular  intelligence,  and  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization  are  so 'dependent 
upon  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  applications  of  these  discoveries  to  a  thousand 
useful  arts,  that  a  young  and  still  undeveloped  Stat«  may  well  afford  to  be  libeml  in 
the  encouragement  of  this  class  of  studies.  *  *  *  *        .  • 

"At  an  early  day  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  more  fully  the  recent 
progress  of  scientific  and  technical  instruction  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  this  State. 
We  shall  find  it  worth  while  to  note  tho  experience  of  the  Lawrence  and  Sheffield 
Scientific  Schools,  of  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, of  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  and  of  the  various  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  which  the  congressiont^l  grant  has  created.  We  may  learn,  in  some 
respects,  oven  more  from  tho  experience  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  *        ^ 

THE  PLACE  OF  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

'^  But  while  nature  and  its  laws,  in  all  their  various  aspects  and  applications,  are 
thus  engrossing,  Man  and  all  his  experience  and  achievements  are  likewise  of  tran- 
scendent importance.  Above  all  matter  is  man ;  above  both  matter  and  rjan  is  tho 
'Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will.'  So  that  tV--  individual 
«r  the  institution  that  regards  only  the  natural  forces  of  this  globe,  witV.uit  observing 
likewise  tho  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces  which  arc  also  at  work,  m  C6  only  half  the 
world. 

"  Give  us  more  and  not  less  science  j  encourage  tho  most  thorough  and  prolonged 
search  for  the  truth  which  is  to  be  found  in  tho  rocks,  the  sea,  the  soil,  the  air,  the 
sun,  and  tho  stars;  in  light  and  heat,  and  magnetic  forces;  in  plants  and  animals,  and 
•in  the  human  framo ;  but  let  us  also  learn  the  lessons  which  are  embodied  in  language 
and  literature,  in  laAvs  and  institutions,  in  doctrines  and  opinions,  in  historical  progress 
and  international  relations.  Let  language,  history,  and  literature,  oratory,  poetry,  and 
art,  still  form  a  chief  part  of  liberal  culture,  while  mathematical,  physical  and  natural 
sciences  are  admitted  to  the  rank  from  which  they  have  long  been  excluded. 

"But  California  is  not  only  the  central  of  a  group  of  young  States;  it  is  the  State 
through  which  diatimt  nations  are  becoming  acquainted  with  American  institutions. 
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Its  inflaence  in  the  or^nization  and  regeneration  of  lauds  beyond  the  sea  is  unqnes- 
tionably  but  jnst  heguu. 

"TheVoforc,  I  say  that  the  study  of  history — not  as  dry  annals,  but  as  the  record  of 
living  forces  and  human  experience — the  study  of  political  economy,  of  social  science, 
of  civil  liberty,  and  of  public  law,  should  bo  made  attractive  by  the  voices  of  original 
and  profound  teachers,  who  know  how  to  gather-  up  the  wisdom  of  the  old  and  apply 
it  to  the  reqniremeuts  of  the  new  generations. 

THE  PLACE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

"  In  the  study  of  humanity  and  history,  language  is  the  mast«r-key  which  unlocks 
all  doors.  Time  is  wasted  in  questioning  whether  ancient  or  modern  languages  are 
most  important.  In  the  university,  both  groups  mnst  be  taught ;  the  more  any  indi- 
vidual has,  the  richer  will  be  his  life.  Certainly,  the  study  of  English,  which  every 
one  of  ns  employs  as  the  instniment  by  which  w^o  think,  and  by  which  wo  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  to  others,  should  be  carefully  promoted.  In  these  days,  when  so 
much  that  is  new  and  important  first  appears  in  German  and  French,  no  system  of 
education  can  bo  called  liberal,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  which  does  not  include  those 
tongues.^  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  only  of  value  for  the  literature  and  history  they 
embody,  but  for  their  important  relations  to  more  modern  tongues.  On  this  coast, 
there  are  special  linguistic  requirements.  Spanish  certaiuly  should  bo  taught  in  the 
university.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  forethought  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  regents  which  has 
led  him  to  provide  among  ns  for  the  study  of  Chinese  and  Japanese.  His  presence  hero 
can  not  restrain  me  from  now  rendering  a  xinblic  tribute  of  gratitude  for  this  wise  and 
timely  munificence.  Let  us  hype  that  his  generous  purposes  will,  ere  long,  bo  realized. 
To  complete  the  instructions  in  Oriental  tongues,  at  least  two  other  chairs  will  bo 
needed — one  to  bo  for  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  languages,  which,  perhaps,  some  other 
citizen  will  be  glad  to  establish ;  and  one  for  Sanskrit  and  the  comparative  philology 
of  Indo-Enroi)ean  tongues,  the  group  to  which  the  chief  languages  of  Europe  belong. 
The  world  of  letters  would  also  rejoice,  if,  ere  the  last  of  the  Indian  races  disappears 
before  the  progress  of  civilization,  encouragement  could  hero  be  p^ven  to  some  scholar 
to  gather  up  and  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  their  speech.  In  all  our  linguistic  study 
we  need  to  eet  beyond  and  above  mere  grammatical  drill,  and  to  think  of  speech  as 
one  of  the  chief  endowments  of  human  nature,  and  *  of  every  language  as  a  concrete 
result  of  the  working-out  of  that  capacity,  an  institution  of  gradual  historic  growth,  a 
part  of  the  culture  of  the  race  to  which  it  belongs,  and  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
teacher  to  learner,  like  every  other  part  of  culture ;  and  hence,  that  the  study  of  lan- 
guage is  a  historical  science,  to  be  pursued  by  historical  methods.' 

*'  In  the  teaching  of  both  history  and  language,  as  well  as  of  science,  the  university 
may  well  be  guided  by  'the  comparative  method,'  which  has  yielded  already  such 
good  results.  It  is  thus  characterized  by  an  able  historian :  '  The  comparative 
methocl  in  philology  and  mythology — let  me  add,  in  politics  and  history,  and  the  whole 
range  of  hnman  thought— marks  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  at  least  as 
great  and  memorable  as  the  revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning.  It  has  put  the 
boguage  and  the  history  of  the  so-called  **  classical''  world  into  their  tnie  position  in 
the  general  history  of  the  world.  By  making  them  no  longer  the  objects  of  an  exclu- 
sive idolatry,  it  has  made  them  the  objects  of  a  worthier  because  a  more  reasonable 
worship.  It  has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  kindred  races  and 
kindred  studies;  it  has  swept  away  barriers  which  fenced  off  certain  times  and  lan- 
guages as  "  dead"  and  "  ancient ;"  it  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  dead  " 
and  "living"  languages,  or  "ancient"  and  "modern  "  history ;  it  has  taught  us  that  the 
stndy  of  language  is  one  study,  that  the  study  of  history  is  one  study.  As  man  is  the 
same  in  all  ages,  the  history  of  man  is  one  in  all  ages.' 

THE  PLACE  OP  RELIGION  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

"  The  state,  as  a  body-politic,  protects  the  ossemblie^s  and  the  worship  of  all  religious 
bodies;  it  favors  nono.  How  shall  it  be  with  the  university  and  the  public  school, 
which  perform  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  education  of  the  young  ?  Shall  religious 
teaching  be  excluded  from  the  university,  or  shall  it  have  a  covert  and  an  apologetic 
place:  shall  it  be  an  orsanized  force,  or  a  silent  and  all-pervading  influence f  Shall 
Its  spirit  be  narrow  and  sectarian,  or  shall  it  be  catholic  and  free  f  ThodifiSculty  is 
not  &lt  in  California  alone.  It  is  involved  in  the  toleration  of  the  modern  Christian 
state  toward  all  forms  of  religious  belief,  and  in  its  generous  provisions  for  the  promo- 
tion <»f  education.  ,    ^   -,     jf 

♦*  In  meeting  the  difficulty  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  religion  includes  four 
diffBrent  eleraents— worship,  doctrines,  precepts,  and  spirit.    A  religious  spirit  no  one 
•bjeets  to ;  it  is  the  spirit  which  looks  *  outward  and  not  inward,  upward  and  not. 
downward,  forward  aod  not  backward,  and  which  lends  a  hand ;'  it  is  the  epmty\i\c\i 
'loves  Justice,  shows  mercyi  and  walks  )iumh}y  before  the  Lord ;'  it  is  the  &p\iit  oi  * 
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truth,  of  faith;  of  hope,  and  of  charity;  it  is  tho  spirit  of  *  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men.'  Wo  may  say,  as  wo  say  of  science,  tho  moro  wo  have  of  tho  genaiue  the 
better  for  mankind.  Whatever  precepts  will  tend  to  cherish  this  inward  spirit  and 
the  outward  uprightness  and  unselfishness  which  proceed  from  it,  all  good  men  Avill 
indorse.  When  we  begin  to  formulate  doctrines  into  creeds  and  symbols,  then  como 
controversy  and  difference ;  tho  right  wing  against  the  left  wing,  tho  conservative 
against  tho  liberal,  so  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  this  or  that  ecclesias- 
tical body  will  be  sure  to  come  grief.  Tho  university  is  no  place  for  sectarian  contro- 
versy or  denominational  zeal.  It  is  a  school  of  learning.  But  as  a  school  of  learning 
it  must  teach  tho  history  of  opinion  and  belief,  it  must  teach  tho  rise  and  growth  and 
decay  of  institutions,  it  must  show  how  Christian  civilization  has  overcome  pagan 
practices  and  belief,  and  has  purified  tho  home,  tho  State,  and  tho  relations  of  nations, 
modifying  laws,  usages,  manners,  and  language,  establishing  charities,  reforming 
prisons,  securing  honesty,  virtue,  and  justice.  All  this  should  be  taught  by  scholars, 
and  not  by  partisans.  If  tho  body  of  teachers  and  students,  imbued  by  this  spirit  of 
truth  and  charity,  will  daily  assemble  of  their  own  accord  to  acknowledge  their  de- 
pendence upon  divine  wisdom,  to  chant  tho  Psalms  of  David,  and  to  join  in  tho 
prayer  which  tho  Master  taught  his  disciples,  who  can  doubt  that  such,  communion  of 
worship  will  elevate  tho  character  of  all  who  engage  in  it,  and  of  the  institution  to 
which  they  belong  ?  So  far  as  this  I  would  have  our  university  go,  forcing  none  to 
attend  upon  such  religious  worship,  drawing  all  to  it  by  their  own  consciousness  of  its 
value. 

"But  many  would  go  further  than  this.  Many  parents,  many  religious  teachers, 
many  churches,  desire  and  insist  that  youth  at  the  critical  period  of  college  life  shall 
be  surrounded  by  positive,  outspoken,  and  persuasive  religious  influences.  They  are 
afraid  of  a  Stato  university,  and  long  for  an  ecclesiastical  college.  Hence  como  tho 
many  attempts  to  promoto  the  higher  education,  when  one  united  effort  would  hardly 
be  adequate.  But  it  eeems  to  mo  that  tho  end  in  view  might  be  secured  bj'  better 
methods.  Why  may  not  any  religious  body  or  association,  or  private  individual,  de- 
sirous of  protecting  the  young  men  from  temptation,  and  encouraging  them  in  tho 
higher  life,  establish,  in  connection  with  the  university,  a  home,  or  hall,  or  college, 
which  should  be  controlled  according  to  tho  founder's  views,  which  should  bo  a 
privileged  residence,  should  bo  endowed  perhaps  with  prizes  and  pui*ses?  I  can 
imagine  on  tho  slopes  at  Berkeley  a  group  of  students'  houses,  bearing  honorable 
names,  and  mado  attractive  by  tho  convenienco  of  their  arrangements,  the  good- 
fellowship  within  their  walls,  tho  privileges  of  the  foundation.  1  should  hope  they 
would  not  be  barracks,  or  dormitories ;  but  homes,  with  rooms  of  common  assem- 
bly Jind  private  study.  I  should  hope  the  bath-room  and  tho  dining-hall  would  be  in- 
cluded in  tho  structure ;  and  if  any  would  c;o  so  far  as  to  havo  a  place  for  light  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  I  for  one  should  not  object.  Within  such  college  halls  tho  love 
of  learning  would  reign,  bad  morals  and  ill-manners  would  bo  excluded,  and  priceless 
associations  would  be  cherished  like^hose  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Here,  under  right  guidance,  tho  best  of  moral  and  religions  influences  might  bcx^ro- 
moted.  What  church,  what  association,  or  what  generous  individual  will  be  the  lirst 
to  establish  such  a  hall  f 

"  In  these  convictions,  which  are  the  result  of  anxious  thought  and  familiar  confer- 
onco  with  many  of  the  most  liberal  and  the  most  conservative  Graders  of  education  and 
opinion,  I  am  strengthened  bj^  tho  utterances  of  tho  president  of  Princeton  College, 
(the  Kov.  Dr.  McCosh,)  who  has  studied,  in  Great  i3ritain  and  Ireland,  a  kindred 
dithculty.  Ho  suggests  in  his  inaugural  the  question,  *  How  is  religion  to  be  grafted 
on  State  colleges,  open  to  all,  whatever  their  religious  profession  ?'  and  ho  answers  it 
by  the  clear  declaration,  confirmed  by  examples :  *  Let  tho  State  provide  the  secular 
instruction,  and  the  churches  provide  tho  religious  training  in  the  homes  in  which  tho 
students  reside.' 

THE  REAL  VALUE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

"  The  state,  before  renewing  its  endowments,  tho  national  Government,  before  re- 
peating its  grant,  the  men  of  wealth,  before  founding  new  professorships,  and  the  fathers, 
before  sending  us  their  boys,  will  often  ask,  *  what  for?'  Let  us  have  our  answer 
ready.  Let  us  trace  the  influences  which  have  proceeded  from  Athens,  where  Socrates 
and  Plato  taught— teachers  whoso  words  still  nurture  our  statesmen  and  theologians ; 
from  Bologna  and  Paris,  where  students  dwelt  by  thousands ;  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, where  so  many  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  Anglican  literature,  politics,  and 
science  were  fitted  for  their  career ;  from  the  seats  of  learning  in  Germany,  now  sur- 
passing in  number  of  teachers  and  students  the  universities  of  every  other  state ;  from 
the  colleges  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  sea-board :  let  ns  study  BQch  examples, 
and  say  with  courage  and  hope  that  the  University  of  California  shall  bo  a  place  where 
all  tho  experience  of  past  generations,  so  far  as  it  is  of  record,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  tho  laws  of  nature,  shalfbe  at  command  for  the  benefit  of  this  generation  and  those 
wlio  come  after  ua;  that  here  shall  be  heard  tho  voice  of  the  wisest  thinkers,  and  here 
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shall  be  seen  the  examples  of  the  most  diligent  students  in  every  department  of  sci- 
ence. Let  us  say  that  here  high-minded  youth,  while  they  train  their  powers  as  in  a 
gymDasiom,  may  also  fit  themselves  with  armor  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  may  study 
examples  of  nobis  activity.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  here  are  brought  together  the  books 
of  every  nation,  and  those  who  can  read  them;  the  collections  from  all  the  kingdoms 
of  nature,  and  those  who  can  interpret  them;  the  instruments  of  research  and  analy- 
sts, and  those  who  can  employ  them ;  and  let  us  be  sure  that  the  larger  the  capital  we 
thas  invest,  the  greater  will  be  the  dividend. 

"  What  is  the  university  for  f  It  is  to  fit  yonn^  men  for  high  and  noble  careers,  satis- 
factory to  themselves  and  useful  to  mankind  |  it  is  to  bring  before  the  society  of  to- 
day the  failures  and  the  successes  of  societies  m  the  past ;  it  is  to  discover  and  mtUce 
known  how  the  forces  of  nature  may  be  subservient  to  mankind ;  it  is  to  hand  down 
to  the  generations  which  come  after  us  the  torch  of  experience  by  which  we  have  been 
enliffbtened. 

*'  It  is  wisdom  that  the  university  promotes ;  wisdom  for  iudividuals  and  nations, 
for  this  life  and  the  future ;  a  power  to  distinguish  the  useless,  the  false,  and  the  fra- 
gile^  from  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  lasting.  There  was  a  wise  man  of  olden  time 
who  figured  its  value  as  well  as  any  of  the  writers  of  to-day,  when  he  said:  *  Happy 
is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding,  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold ; '  and  his  estimate  of  post-graduate  instruction  deserves  our  assent :  *  Give  in- 
struction to  a  wise  man  and  he  will  get  wiser;  teach  a  just  man  and  he  will  increase 
in  learning.'" 

STATE  NORHAL  SCHOOL. 

A  magnificent  square  of  nearly  20  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  San  Jos^,  was  do- 
nated to  the  State  as  a  site  for  the  normal  school.  The  building,  when  completed,  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  sehool  edifices  of  other  States.  The  arrangements  for 
beating  and  ventilation  are  nearly  perfect.  The  number  of  graduates  for  the  past  year 
was  21 ;  whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization,  253. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  $3,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  apparatus,  and 
(1,000  for  the  purchase  of  reference-books,  maps,  and  diagrams.  Tuition  is  free,  but 
pupils  furnish  their  own  text-books.    Books  for  reference  are  supplied  by  the  school. 

PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL  Es'STITUTIOXS. 

The  total  number  of  colleges  and  private  schools  in  San  Francisco  is  71,  of  which  15 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination.  Total  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  15  who  have  attended  private  schools  during  the  year,  4,824 ;  number 
under  6  who  have  attended  in  infant  schools,  950 ;  number  attending  higher  private 
•ebools  and  colleges,  1,100. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  many  of  the  institutions  classed  under  the  head  of 
colleges  are  but  preparatory  schools,  but  they  do  a  good  work  in  fitting  pupils  for  the 
university,  or  otner  high  institutions  of  learning. 

CALIFOBNIA  MIUTABY  ACADEMY. 

This  was  the  first  military  institution  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  course  of  study  em- 
braces the  English  branches,  the  classics,  the  modem  languages,  and  a  commercial 
courae.  The  military  system  has  been  adopted  as  the  best  means  of  securing  physical 
culture  and  mental  discipline,  and  it  is  obligatory  upon  every  student  to  attend  the 
daily  drill  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  cadet. 

MILLS  SEMINARY. 

The  associate  principal  of  this  seminary  is  Mrs.  S.  L.  Mills.  This  was  the  first  young 
ladies^  seminary  in  Califomia.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  unexampled  prosperity. 
An  art  room  is  being  added  to  the  building,  and  a  ehapel|  a  short  distance  from  the 
•ehool,  will  soon  be  completed. 

I7NIVERSITT  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  in  its  plan  and  government  and  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
closely  reeembles  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.  Candidates  for  the  ministry  receive 
iottrnetion  in  the  academic  department  without  charge,  and  have  free  access  to  the 
BMdifial  lectures.  Those  who  have  the  foreign  missionary  work  in  view,  whether  aa 
neaeb«n  or  physicians,  are  received  into  the  medical  department  without  tuition  fees« 
The  jpititBtkm  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
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PACIFIC.  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

Since  tho  last  report  ibis  institation  has  been  removed  from  Vacaville  to  its  present 
location,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County.  It  is  under  tho  guardianship  of  the  Pacific  annual 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Tho  college  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  about  an  equal  number  of  each  attend.  A  thorough  preparatory  training  is  a 
feature  of  this  institution ;  students  leaving  it  are  ready  to  enter  tho  State  university 
or  eastern  colleges. 

UNIVEBSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  number  of  graduates  from  this  university  during  the  past  year  was  4.  During 
the  year  the  university  has  occupied  its  new  and  commodious  building  on  the  univer- 
sity grounds.  The  two  schools  known  as  the  college  and  the  female  institute  have 
been  consolidated,  and  equal  advantages  are  now  oil'ered  to  males  and  females.  Rates 
of  tuition  have  beien  considerably  reduced.  Ladies  are  accommodated  with  homes  in 
the  family  of  the  president. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  opened  July,  1872.  The  building  is  large  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 100  pupils.  The  college  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  course  of  study  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  accord  in  its  main  features  with  that  of  tho  State  university. 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1871.  The  value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is 
$25,000.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  are  received  free  of  charge.  The  colh'^^e 
is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  theological  department  is  to  be  connected  with  this  institution. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  ACADEMY. 

This  institution,  conducted  by  tho  Christian  Brothers,  is  a  prosperous  and  well- 
managed  school  for  boys. 

HESPERIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  incorporated  in  1869.  The  average  attendance  is  193.  Cost  of  col- 
lego  building,  $20,000.  This  is  a  female  college,  under  the  control  of  the  Christians  or 
Disciples,  but  conducted  on  the  broadest  principles  of  religious  toleration. 

SACRAMENTO  SEMINARY. 

Tlie  average  attendance  at  this  seminary  is  125.  The  seminary  embraces  three  de- 
partments—juvenile, academic,  and  collegiate.    . 

OAKIAND  SEMINARY. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study  at  this  seminary,  there  will  be  one  adapted 
to  that  of  the  State  university.  The  plan  for  this  course  has  been  prepared  by  the 
president  of  the  university.  With  the  consent  of  the  faculty  and  regents,  the  young 
ladies  are  privileged  to  attend  the  regular  course  of  lectures  in  all  the  natural  sciences. 

NAPA  ladies'  SEMINARY. 

• 

The  entire  history  of  this  institution  has  been  one  of  progress.  A  new  and  commo- 
dious edifice  is  in  process  of  erection.    Public  examinations  are  hold  semi-annually. 

SAINT  MARY'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Besides  the  preparatory 
classes,  there  are  three  departments— classical,  scientific,  and  commercial— tully  organ- 
ized and  in  excellent  working  order. 

COLLEGE  OF' SAINT  AUGUSTINE. 

This  college  has  just  closed  its  fourth  year  under  encouraging  auspices. 

SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  under  the  management  of  tho  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    It  is 
reported  in  a  very  nourishing  condition.    The  course  of  study  in  both  tho  classical  and 
<jowincrcisi,l  departments  is  complete.    Instruction  is  given  in  chemical  analysis  and 
juaaying;  tdao  fa  telegmphy  and  phonography. 
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SAINT  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE. 

Incorporated,  1869.    Average  atteudancc,  50.    In  fair  working  order. 

SAINT  CATIIAKINE'S  ACADEMY. 

This  institntion,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Dominic  is  one  of  the  most  buc- 
cc'ssful  educational  enterprises  in  the  State. 

SACRED  HEART  PRESENTATION  CONVENT. 

The  building  will  accommodate  900  pupils.  The  free  school  connected  with  this  con- 
vent wa«  organized  in  1869.  These  schools  are  exclusively  for  girls.  No  charge  is  made 
except  for  music.    The  schools  rely  entirely  on  voluntary  oflerings  for  their  suppurt. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE. 

The  scientific  department  of  this  college  is  furnished  with  a  very  extensive.and  choice, 
collection  of  apparatus,  manufactured  to  order  in  Paris.    It  has  also  a  museum  of  miu- 
eralogy  and  natural  philosophy. 

SAINT  MARY  OP  THE  PACIFIC. 

This  is  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies.  It  is  desigued  that  it  shall  ultimately  h% 
caied  for  by  a  board  of  trustees,  having  for  its  president  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It 
occupies  a  whole  block  of  land  in  the  central  portion  of  the  vftlage,  and  the  grounds 
are  in  a  liigh  state  of  cultivation. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  synod 
of  the  Pacific,  and  under  the  care  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbytorian  Chiirch. 
Eev.  W.  A.  Scott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  president  ot*  the  board  of  directors,  and  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  science  and  theology.  The  prospects  of  the  seminary  are  in  every 
way  encouraging. 

PACIFIC  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  seminary  is  under  the  care  of  the  Con^egational  Church.  Its  property  is  valued 
at  $50,000.  It  has  two  endowed  professorships,  and  a  commodious  building  with  eight 
acres  of  ground,  for  wJiich  it  is  still  in  debt  82o,000.  Tuition  is  free.  The  American 
Edocatiou  Society  will  render  aid  to  needy  pupils  who  take  the  full  course.  The 
amount  bestowed  will  be  $60  or  $100  a  year,  in  currency. 

The  Golden  Gate  Academy  is  a  school  for  boys,  located  at  the  seminary.  Young  men 
desiring  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  «)inistry,  but  not  able  to  take  a  full  college 
county  caH  deceive  special  preparation  for  the  seminary  in  this  school. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

There  are  two  medical  colleges  in  San  Francisco,  the  Toland  Medical  College  and 
the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific.  The  latter  was,  until  1672,  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  now  the  medical  department  of  Uuiversity  College. 
Both  institutions  have  a  very  able  corps  of  professors.  The  attendance  is  not  large,  yet 
both  are  continaed  with  goocl  assurance  of  success. 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  oldest  institution  of  this  kind  in  the  State  is  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  of 
San  Francisco.  During  the  year  it  has  given  a  home  to  256  children.  Of  this  number 
54  have  been  removed  by  their  friends,  32  have  been  placed  in  families,  11  have  been 
adopted,  leaving  the  present  number  of  inmates  159.  Of  this  number  136  attend  school. 
The  common  English  branches  are  taught,  and  no  child  is  allowed  to  leave  the  asylum 
ODtil  capable  of  reading,  and  writing  a  legible  hand,  unless  removed  by  friends  or 
adopted. 

PACIFIC  HEBREW  ORPHAN  ^SYLUM  AND  HOMB. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1871,  for  the  protection  of  orphan  children  and  for 
the  care  of  aged  Israelites  without  adequate  means  of  support.  During  the  past  year  24 
orphan  children  have  been  uuder  its  care.  An  active  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fine  building  for  the  use  of  the  sooiety. 

ladies'  PROTBOnVE  AND  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

At  the  doee  of  last  year  175  children  remained  in  this  homo  at  San  Francisco.  Dnr- 
ing  the  year  128  have  been  received  and  143  dismissed.    There  are  now  lemcaniQglQO.   j 
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Tbo  children  receive  a  good  common-school  education,  and  arc  tanght  to  work.  At  the 
recent  nineteenth  aunaal  meeting  of  the  society  an  examination  of  the  children  showed 
the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  given.  The  secretary,  in  a  late  report,  suggests 
the  ingrafting  upon  tho  puhlic  schools  some  features  of  the  polytechnic  system,  so  that 
apprenticeship  shall  he  recognized  as  part  of  the  system  of  puhlic  instruction ;  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  t<each  boys  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  and  the  use  of  tools,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  enter  the  workshop  on  small  wages,  by  an  arrangement  mutually  profit- 
able to  master  and  apprentice. 

KOMAN  CATHOLIC  OBPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Location,  San  Francisco.  Organized,  1851.  '  Under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Value  of  property,  ^5,000.  Number  of  inmates,  320.  A  building,  erected  in  1859,  ac- 
commodates 550  day  scholars.  A  farm  at  Hunter's  Point,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Ycry  young  children,  is  a  branch  department  of  tho  asylum. 

6.VN  FRANCISCO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  State  aid  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $38,000  which 
hangs  over  this  institution.  The  appropriation  called  for  is  8100,000.  The  State  super- 
intendent, in  his  last  biennial  report,  says:  "  Very  ])roperly,  the  State  makes  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  those  wno  inherit  physical  disabilities— the  deaf,  dumb,  aud 
^lind.  Is  not  a  still  stronger  claim  presented  by  those  doubly  unfortunate  children 
who  inherit  moral  disabilities  and  conditions  T''  The  secretary  of  the  x>rison  commin- 
sion,  in  his  last  annual  report,  speaks  very  highly  of  tho  improvement  in  tho  school 
during  tho  last  two  years.  A  new  branch  of  industry  has  recently  been  introduced — 
that  of  trunk  aud  valise  making.  About  15  boys  are  employed  in  this.  Whole  number 
of  inmatojj,  243.  With  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Pelton,  the  jail  idea  is  subordi- 
nate to  tho  home  and  school  idea,  and  the  institution  has  more  of  an  industrial  than  of 
a  penal  character. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMD,  AND  BLIND. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1860,  by  an  ai^sociation  of  ladies,  and  opened  with 
four  pupils.  It  received  State  aid  in  I860,  and  is  now  entirely  under  State  auspices. 
Tho  cost  of  building  and  grounds  is  about  $180,000.  Tho  institution  will  accommodate 
about  150  persons.  The  beneiits  of  tho  institution  are  free  to  all  resident  deaf,  dumb, 
or  blind  persons  of  sound  mind  between  the  ages  of  6  and  25.  The  exercises  of  these 
pupils  before  the  State  Teachers'  Institute  on  several  occasions  were  fully  equal  tx>  those 
of  the  best  grammar  aud  high  schools. 

CALIFORNIA  PRISON  COMMISSION. 

From  the  annusil  report  of  the  secretary.  Rev.  James  Woodworth,  we  gather  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning  educational  efforts  iu  tho  State  prison.  Divine  service 
is  held  in  tho  chapel  every  Sabbath  morning,  about  300  attending,  of  their  ovni  free 
choice.  After  tho  service  about  200  of  tho  prisoners  remain  for  school.  They  are 
instructed  by  the  more  intelligent  of  tho  convicts  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Somo  also  study  tho  higher  branches,  and  a  few  attempt  mathematics  and  languages, 
ancient  and  modern.  The  school  exercises  are  occasionally  followed  by  compositions 
and  essays  written  by  the  pupils.  The  library  contains  over  3,000  volumes.  About 
1,600  are  loaned  every  month,  the  more  solid  works  being  generally  preferred.  Of  the 
400  who  kavo  attended  tho  school  since  its  organization,  a  year  and  alialf  aeo,  180 
have  learned  to  read  and  write.  A  significant  fact  in  this  connection  is  that,  though 
many  of  those  who  have  attended  tlve  school  have  been  discharged,  only  two  or  three 
have  been  returned  as  prisoners.  The  secretary*  suggests  that  the  board  of  managers 
be,  in  part,  composed  of  women. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Organized  March  29, 1855.  The  objects  of  this  institute  are  the  establishment  of  a 
library  and  reading-room,  the  collection  of  a  cabinet,  scientific  apparatus,  and  works 
of  art,  and  other  literary  and  scientific  purposes.  Tho  library  contains  19,000  volumes, 
including  many  rare  scieutifio  works.  Within  the  past  fourteen  years  this  institute 
has  presented  to  tho  State  seven  exhibitions,  all  of  which  were  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success.    The  property  of  the  institute  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

rUDLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  statistics  of  the  public  libraries  of  tho  State  will  be  found  in  tho  appropriate 
table  at  the  end  of  this  volume.    Several  of  the  hotels  of  San  Francisco  are  provided 
with  large  aud  interesting  colleotions  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  guests.    One  of  theso 
Jibifariea  contams  7,000  vd'umes. 
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SAN  FBANCISCO. 

ESTIMATED  EXTEXDITCUES  AND  BUILDING-FUND. 

The  estimated  cost  of  school -buildings  to  accommodate  the  children  now  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  is  8:i57,0(X),  for  which  purpose  there  will  remain  a  balance  ©f 
$160,721.82.  Superintendent  Widber  remarks:  "  The  board  of  education  has,  there- 
fore, at  its  disposal  only  about  one-half  of  the  funds  required  for  the  erection  of  school- 
buildings.  But  if  for  a  few  years  in  continuance  it  can  have  a  like  amount  for  a 
building  fund,  a  sufficient  number  of  school-houses  can  be  erected  to  at  least  save  the 
department  from  paying  rent  for  rooms  and  buildincs,  and  provide  all  children  attend- 
ing the  schools  with  capacious  and  well- ventilated  class-rooms.  The  legislature  has 
refieved  the  school  fund  of  the  amount  annually  transferred  to  the  sinking  and  interest 
fund  of  school  bonds,  now  amounting  to  about  §80,000,  by  providing  that  such  transfers 
shall  be  made  from  the  general  fund  of  the  city  and  county,  instead  of  from  the  school 
fund.  It  has  been  owing  almost  entirely  to  this  heavy  draft  upon  the  school  fund  that 
a  deficit  has  occurred  each  year,  and  the  legislature  has  performed  a  very  essential  act.'' 

.CONSOLIDATION  OF  PRIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

Until  recently  the  primary  system  included  six  grades,  each  occupying  six  monthg, 
while  the  grammar  course  consisted  of  four  grades,  each  requiring  a  year.  The  hi^i^hest 
primary  grade,  therefore,  gradwated  pupils  into  the  lowest  grammar  grade  twice  as 
often  as  the  latter  was  ready  to  receive  them.  15y  reducing  the  number  of  ])rimary 
grades,  and  extending  the  time  of  each,  through  one  year,  the  examinations  and  pro- 
motions are  made  coincident  with  those  of  the  grammar  grade. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  principalsof  the  primary  schools,  French's  First  Les- 
sons in  Numbers,  as  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic,  was  added  to  the  primary 
course.  The  principals  also  indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent to  teach  decimals  in  connection  with  whole  numbers  in  the  lowest  grade. 

In  the  grammar  grades  some  of  the  IdBs  essential  studies  have  been  dropped,  and  a 
material  reduction  made  of  the  amount  required  in  those  retained.  Ttie  new  course 
cumbers  pupils  with  fewer  tasks,  but  secures  far  greater  thoroughness  and  a  higher 
quality  of  educatiqp. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Swett,  in  his  last  annual  report,  says :  **  The  educational  con- 
dition of  tho  schools  will  best  be  shown  by  the  results  of  the  thorough  and  criticsd  ex- 
aminations at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  expectation  that  tho  cutting  down  of  the 
coarse  of  study  to  something  like  sensible  limits  would  bo  productive  of  good  results 
has  been  fully  realized.  Tho  class  of  254  eraduat^s  from  tho  grammar  schools  is  tho 
largest  and,  without  doubt,  tho  best  fittea  class  ever  sent  up  to  tho  high  schools.  In 
most  of  the  lower  grades  at  least  four-fifths  of  tho  pupils  wero  regularly  promoted. 
But  the  new  courso  of  study,  though  an  improvement,  still  'has  some  serious  defects. 
In  fact,  so  long  as  teachers  depend  mainly  on  text-books,  and  so  long  as  some  of  tho 
ioferior  school  books  forced  on  the  citv  by  the  State  board  are  continued  in  use,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  adopt  a  practical  and  rational  course  of  instruction.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  now  that  tho  State  uniformity  law  is  repealed,  that  during  tho  next  two  years 
some  gradnal  changes  may  bo  effected,  and  that  the  course  of  study  may  bo  revised 
and  improved." 

The  examinations  in  French  and  German  wero  satisfactory  ;  but  Mr.  Swett  remarks: 
"  It  is  evidently  too  heavy  a  burden  for  a  pupil  to  learn  two  languages  and  carry  the 
English  course  at  the  same  time." 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  compelling  cities  to  adopt  the  State  series  of  text-books  has  been  repealed. 
The  deputy  superintendent,  while  favoring  the  repeal,  advocates  local  uniformity  as 
indispensable. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  quarterly  competitive  examinations  of  teachers  have  proved  conclusively  the 
ntter  incompetence  of  some  candidates  claiming,  and  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  quali- 
fied, and  the  imperative  need  of  thorough  examinations  by  competent  and  impartial 
persons. 

In  an  tk^Ar^w  delivered  before  the  National  Education  Association,  held  in  Boston  la 
Angost  of  the  present  year,  Deputy  Superintendent  Swett  said  that  he  conadec^  \i):^' 
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present  system  of  examining  teachers,  in  most  cases,  a  mere  farce.  "Of  the  300,000 
school-teachers  in  this  country  only  one-tenth  are  professional ;  a  fact  which  will  re- 
main unchanged  ho  long  as  communities  fail  to  retain  their  teachers  longer  than  a 
single  year  and  refuse  to  give  them  proper  remuneration.'' 

NEED  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFOBM. 

Mr.  Swett  deprecated  the  election  of  school  boards  by  political  parties  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  caused  thereby  among  school  officers  and  teachers.  "  Gradually,  but 
surely,  the  schools  are  coming  to  be  considered  as  legitimate  party  spoils  of  the  victors.-' 
*  •  "There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  reform  in  civil-service  appointments, 
but  the  country  stands  in  greater  need  of  reform  in  the  manner  of  making  educational 
appointments."  •  •  «<  There  are  only  a  few  States  that  have  any  system  of  profes- 
sional examinations  by  means  of  which  a  public-school  teacher  can  secure  a  professional 
life-diploma,  and  thereafter  bo  exempted  from  the  humiliation  of  periodic  examinations 
by  petty^  school  officials.  And  even  if  a  life-certificate  can  be  secured,  as  in  a  few  States, 
such  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  Iowa,  or  California,  it  is  of  no  legal  value  outside  of  the  State  in 
which  it  is  granted.  California  is  the  only  State  that  recognizes  by  law  the  State 
diplomas  and  certificates  of  other  States,  by  placing  them  on  an  equal  footiujo:  with  her 
own.  No  State,  except  California,  recognizes  by  law  the  noimal-school  diplomas  of 
other  States ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  States  fail  to  recognize  by  law  the  diplomas  given 
to  graduates  of  their  own  normal  schools." 

LIFE-DIPLOMAS. 

f 

"  There  onght  to  bo,  in  every  State,  a  State  board  of  examination,  made  np  exclusively 
of  professional  teachers,  including  the  State  superint-endcnt  of  public  instruction,  hav- 
ing power  to  issue  life-diplomas  to  experienced  teachers  of  the  highest  rank,  and  cer- 
tificates of  lower  grades  to  younger  teachers ;  these  diplomas  and  certificates  to  be 
issued  only  upon  actual  examination  in  writing,  and  the  record  of  examination  to  be 
indorsed  upon  the  certificates.  There  oughb,  then,  to  be  a  system  of  broad  and  liberal 
legislation,  in  all  the  States,  by  means  of  which  a  professional  teacher,  holding  a  diploma 
or  certificate  in  one  State,  should  bo  guaranteed  a  legal  recognition  in  all  the  other 
States.  In  addition  to  a  State  system  of  examinations,  an  efficient  system  of  city,  county, 
or  township  examinations  is  indispensable.  The  examining  boards  should  bo  made  up 
of  each  city,  county,  or  township  superintendent,  together  with  from  three  to  five  pro- 
f(«8ional  toachcrs,  themselves  holders  of  high  certificates.  They  should  have  power  to 
issue,  on  actual  written  examinations,  certificates  of  dififerent  grades,  valid  for  periods 
of  time  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years.  These  boards  should  be  paid  for  their  woi'k; 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  well  done:  and  they  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  prac- 
tical teachers,  for  the  same  reason  that  only  lawyers  can  legally  examine  legal  students, 
only  physicians  examine  medical  students,  and  only  clergymen  decide  the  fitness  of 
theological  students  to  enter  the  ministry.  Until  there  is  a  reform  in  this  defective 
X)oint  of  our  school  system,  there  can  be  no  marked  and  permanent  improvement  in  the 
public  schools  as  a  whole.  That  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  '  keep- 
ing school'  are  intending  to  get  out  of  the  business  as  soon  as  they  can,  otherwise 
they  would  never  submit  to  the  humiliations  imposed  upon  them." 

Mr.  Swett  concludes  his  remarks  by  presenting  a  series  of  x^ropositions  relating  to  the 
examination  and  appointment  of  teachers,  for  the  consideration  of  teachers,  educators, 
and  legislators.         * 

He  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  teachers' 
examinations,  and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

EVENING  NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS. 

This  school,  which  was  discontinued  for  two  years,  has  been  recently  revived.  It 
meets  one  evening  each  school-week,  continues  two  hours,  is  conducted  by  competent 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  superintendent  as  principal,  i^nomeronsly 
attended,  and  promises  well. 

'  INCREASED  FAY  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  pay  of  grammar  assistants  has  been  raised  iVom  $810  to  $840  a  year,  gold  coin  ; 
and  the  salaries  of  female  head  assistants  in  grammar  schools  have  been  raised  from 
$1,000  to  $1,200  a  year;  and  their  title  changed  to  vice-principal. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

Tho  board  has  recently  adopted  these  schools  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  pnblic- 
■  Bcbool  aystem,    Tbey  are  free  to  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  and  axe  continued 
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the  same  number  of  moDths  as  the  day-schools,  with  the  same  vacations.    Pupils  at- 
tending day-school  are  not  admitted  except  for  instruction  in  drawing.    The  classes  in 
arcbitectuml  and  mechanical  drawing  have  been  very  saccessful.    The  schools  are 
g;raded. 

COSMOPOLITAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  these  schools— in  which  the  French  and  German  languages  are  tanght  in  addition 
to  the  regular  English  course — ^there  are  5,396  pupils.  In  the  primary  department  the 
pupils  are  required  to  study  one  language  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours  i)er 
day. .  In  the  grammar  department  both  languages  are  pursued,  and  the  time  given  is 
two  hours  per  day.  The  demand  for  instruction  in  these  lan^iages,  particularly  Ger- 
man, was  so  great,  that  when  special  teachers  were  appointed  in  two  schools,  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  immediately  began  the  study  of  one  or  both  languages. 

DRAWING. 

When  the  study  of  drawing  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools,  instruction  was 
limited  to  the  first  and  second  grades.  In  tho*primary  schools,  though  there  was  a 
little  drawing  on  slates  for  amusement,  there  was  no  systematic  training.  A  skillful 
teacher  has  now  been  asBigned  to  teach  drawinc;  in  the  pnmary  schools.  All  grades 
below  the  fifth  are  to  use  Bartholomew's  cards.  Drawing  is  now  regularly  taught  by 
specially  qualified  teachers  in  all  the  grades. 

CO-EDUCATION  OP  THE  SEXES. 

t 

Of  the  thirteen  grammar  schools  of  San  Francisco,  three  are  for  girls  alone,  three  for 
boys  alone,  and  seven  mixed.  The  preference  of  parents  can  thus  be  gratified  in  tho 
selection  of  a  sehool.  Public  opinion  obviously  favors  the  natural  order.  "  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent Swett,  iu  his  last  annual  report,  makes  copious  extracts  from  prominent 
educators,  all  favoring  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  on  the  ground  that  economy  is 
thus  secured,  discipline  and  instruction  are  improved,  and  individual  development  is 
far  more  sound  and  healthy. 

OAKLAND. 

GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  public  school  in  this  citv  was  organized  in  July,  1853,  with  16  pupils.  Tbo 
first  grammar  school  was  organized  in  November,  1867.  In  twenty  years  the  depart- 
ment has  increased  from  one  building,  with  16  pupils,  to  buildings  containing  36 
rooms  and  1,&00  pupils.  Two  additional  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  The  board  of 
education  estimates  the  expenses  for  the  fiseaL^year  of  1872-73  at  $50,000,  exclusive 
of  building  fund.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  the  San  lYancisco  schools. 
Yocftl  music  and  drawing  are  taught  in  all  the  classes.  Annual  cost  per  pupil  for 
Udtkm,  t^.23. 

SAK  JOS£. 

«  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

In  San  Joa6,  the  course  of  study  requires  eight  years  below  the  high  school.  The 
high-school  course  occupies  two  years.  The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  com- 
pel semi-annual  examinations  and  promotions.  Tho  city  superintendent  recommends 
the  erection  of  a  spacious  building,  to  be  devoted  to  a  high  and  cQsmox>olitan  school, 
in  which  there  shall  be  a  practical  business  and  commercial  department,  where 
telegraphy  and  phonography  shall  be  taught;  also  the  principal  modern  languages,  and 
where  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  can  be  acquired  to  enter  the  college 
of  letters  in  the  State  university.  He  recommends  tho  support  of  the  public  schools, 
on  the  ground  of  economy.  "It  corsts,  on  an  average,  ^1,200  to  convict  and  punish 
each  criminal,  while  the  schools  can  be  maintained  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  $900  for 
each  child.  School-houses  are  cheaper  than  jails  or  penitentiaries."  Value  of  school 
I>roperty,  $86,450 ;  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  $21.80. 

DEATH  OF  HON.  KDWAKD  TOMPKINS. 

Hon.  Edward  Tompkins,  of  Oakland,  California,  who  gave  850,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  and  literature  in  tho  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, died  at  his  residence  on  the  19th  of  November,  1872.  Ho  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and  a  scholar,  and  had  beea  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  and 
always  a  devoted  friend  of  learning. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  California  was  the  twenty-fourth  State  in  population, 
having 560j247  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  188,981  square  miles;  an  average  of  2.29 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  449,424  whites,  4,272  colored, 
7,241  Indians,  and  49,310  Chinese.  Of  these  numbers  350,416  were  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  209,631  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  162,093 
whites,  1,074  colored,  6,251  Indians,  and  486  Chinese  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while 
of  the  foreign  residents  29,701  were  bom  in  Germany,  54,421  in  Ireland,  and  17,699  in 
England. 

Sihool  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  Census  Report,  91,176  persons  at- 
tended Fchool,  and  of  these  -3,578  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 46,539,  and  the  white  female  scholars  44,091,  (an  aggregate  of  90,630  white  schol- 
ars.) The  colored  male  scholars  numbered  203,  and  the  colored  female  scholars *170, 
(an  aggregate  colored  attendance  of  373 ;)  25  Indian  males,  and  32  females,  (an  aggre- 
gate of  57,)  attended  school ;  also  114  male  and  2  female  Chinese,  (an  aggregate  of  116.) 

niitcrates. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write  was  31,716,  including  2,853  Chinese  and  1,7$9  Indians.  Of  these  22,196  were 
foreign-bom. 

Age,  8CX,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  1,941  white  illiterates  from  10  to  IS^-years  of  age, 
1,092  were  males  and  849  were  females ;  there  were  2,018  white  illiterates  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  21,  of  whom  1,179  were  males  and  839  females,  while  of  22,199  white 
i  lliterates  21  years  old  and  over,  12,362  were  malos  and  9,837  females,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  26,158  white  illiterates  for  the  State.  Of  45  colored  illiterates  reported  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15,  24  were  males  and  21  females.  Of  64  colored  illiterates  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  30  were  males  and  34  females ;  while  of  807  colored  illiterates  of  21 
years  old  and  over,  468  were  males  and  339  females. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  Census  Report,  the  total  num- 
ber of  educational  institutions  was  1,548,  having  1,054  male  and  1,390  female  teachers, 
with  45,217  male  and  40,290  female  pupils. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $2,946,308,  of  which  $59,057  were  derived  from  endowments,  ^1,669,464 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,217,787  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools.^-Thid  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools  for  educating  their  75,527  pupils,  was  $1,627,733, 
of  which  sum  $357  were  derived  from  endowments,  $1,519,348  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $108,028  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.— Tho  17  colleges  reported,  with  their  156  teachers  and  3,046  pupils,  had  a 
total  income  of  $595,886. 

Academies. — The  5  academies  reported,  with  21  teachers  and  198  pupils,  bad  a  total 
income  of  $24,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — ^The  154  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools,  with  267  teachers  and 
4,601  pupils,  possessed  a  total  income  of  $243,589  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries.— The  libraries  of  the  State  were:  Public,  744,  containing  159,625  vol- 
umes ;  private,  873,  containing  314,674  volumes,  making  a  total  of  1,617  libiaries,  viUl. 
474,299  volumes.  >. 

Thepress. — The  201  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  ciicnlatioil  if* 
491,903  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  47,472,756.  / 

Churches.— Of  the  643  church  organizations,  532  had  edifices,  with  195,168  sittiiigly 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $7,404,235. 

Pauperism. — ^Tho  paupers  numbered  991,  of  whom  351  were  native  whites,  3  nstive 
colored,  and  637  foreigners. 

.    Criminals. — Of  the  1,574  prisoners  662  were  native  whites,  6  native  colored,  and 
906  were  foreigners. 

Age  and  sex  of  population* — Of  the  total  population  of  California,  137,129  persons  were 
from  5  to  18  years  of  age ;  of  these,  71,086  were  males  and  66,043  were  females.  The 
number  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  was  430,444,  of  whom  283,740  were  males 
and  146,704  were  femaJes.  ^ 

Occupations. — ^Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  males  and  13,780  females  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations ; 
of  these  238,648  occupied  persons,  47,863  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  76,112 
in  professional  and  personal  services,  33,165  in  trade  and  transx>ortation,  and  81,508  in 
manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  238,648  employed  persons  1,585  males  and 
629  females  (a  total  of  2,214  persons)  were  between  tho  ages  of  10  and  15 ;  219,777 
males  and  12,972  females  (a  total  of  232,749  persons)  between  the  ages  of  16  and  59, 
and  3,506  males  and  179  females  (a  total  of  3,685  persons)  were  60  yearis  old  and  over. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Hon.  H.  N.  BoLANDER,  state  superintendent  of  publie  instruction^  Sacramento. 

COCXTV  SUPERINTENDEXTS. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Batte 

Coloaa  —  k 

Coo  tra  Costa 

£1  Dorado 

Fresno 

Hamboldt 

Inyo 

Eem 

Klamath 

Lake 

Lusen 

Los  Angeles 

Uuin 

Mariposa ^. 

Henuocino 

Herced 

liODO   

Honterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Plaoer 

Plamaa 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Dief:o 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Lois  Obispo., 

San  Hateo 

Santa  Barbara . . . 

SanU  Clara 

Sonta  Cmz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siflklyoa 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaos 

Sntter 

Tabama 

Xrinitj 

Tilm. 

Taoliimse 

T«)o 

T«ha 


Nanio. 


TV.  F.  B.  Lynch  ... 

John  Bagnnll 

Rev.a&Brigj^... 
IL  T.  Batcheldcr  . . 

£.  J.  Edwards 

U.S.RaTcn 

Whitman  n.  Hill . 

T.O.  Ellis 

James  B.  Brown  . . 
John  W.  Symmcs. 

J.  H.  Cromwell 

A.llartz 

Mark  Mathews 

Z.  N.  Spanldinc . . . 
W.  M.  McFadcTcn  . 
Hamnel  Sannders  . 
David  E^nhoir... 
J.  W.  Covinirton  . . 

S.W.P.BOSS 

J.  S.  Kikendalo 

8.M.Sheaver 

G.W.Tord 

— .  Watson 

John  T.  Kinkade  . 

J.  A.Edmau 

S.  II.  Jaokman 

John  Brown,  Jr 

B.  S.  HcI^Afferty  . . 

J.lI.Widbcr 

W.  K.  Leadbettcr  . 

P.  A.  Forrester 

ILRJowett 

J.C.  Uamer 

G.F.Baker 

ILRMakinney.... 

W.L.  Carter 

A.M.PhaUn 

G.K.  Godfrey 

WiUiamlLiYy... 
George  W.  Jones  . 
James  Barney  .... 
K.C.  Clark 

F.  A.  Vestal 

William  C.  Lovett 
S.  G.  Creigbton.  .. 
K.  Do  Haven 

G.  N.  Freeman 

Xhomas  H.  Steele. 


Post-oflBco. 


San  Lcandro. 
Silver  Monntain. 
Jackson. 
Oroville. 
Colnso. 

Walnut  Creel:. 
Place  rville. 
King's  River. 
Eureka. 
Independence. 
Linn's  Valhy. 
Sawyer's  Bar. 
Lower  Lalic. 
Snsauvillc. 
Anaheim. 
San  Batael. 
Mariposa. 
Ukiali  City. 
Snelling. 
Coleville. 
San  Juan. 
Napa. 

Nevada  City. 
Auburn. 
Meadow  Vnll»'y. 
Sacramento  City. 
San  BomarUino. 
San  Die^o. 
San  Francisco. 
Stockton. 
Cambria. 
Redwood  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 
San  JoflC-. 
Santa  Cruz. 
Sbasta. 
Port  Wine. 
Yreka. 
Vaca  Station. 
Santa  Ro8;k 
Modesto. 
Tuba  City. 
Deer  Creole. 
Weavi'rvillc. 
Visalio. 
Sonora. 
Woodland. 
Marysvillo. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

[From  report  of  Hota.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secreturj*  of  State  boaiti  of  cdncation.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Capital  of  school  fond $2,048,375  02 

Roveuue  of  school  fand  distributed  February  23,  1871 '       12d,4G8  00 

Divideud  per  child  from  school  f uud 1  00 

/ 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Received  from  school  fund $128,468  00 

Received  from  town  deposit  fund 4&,  107  37 

Received  from  town  tax 641,837  76 

Received  from  district  tax 410,703  11 

Received  from  local  funds 9,627  23 

Received  from  voluntary  contributions 11, 012  47 

Received  from  other  sources - 256, 796  68 

Total  receipts  for  puhlic  schools  from  all  sources 1, 503, 617  62 

Increase  over  last  year 19,601  27 

Amount  for  each  child 11  70 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages 833,759  96 

Increase  over  last  year 48^  079  92 

Amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidentals 98,2;^  44 

Amount  expended  for  new  school-houses 370,369  73 

Amount  expended  for  repairs 70,005  64 

Amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus 7, 458  97 

Amount  expended  for  other  school  purposes 117, 1 48  21 

Total  expenditures  for  public  schools 1, 493, 9-0  95 

Decrease  for  the  year 124,406  81 

ATTENDANCE. 

Scholastic  population 123,463 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  winter  schools 94, 408 

Number  of  pupils  registered  in  summer  schools 83, 095 

Whole  numoer  of  different  scholars  registered  for  the  year 113, 588 

Increase  over  last  year 2, 94ri 

Number  registered  over  16  years  of  age 3,541 

Number  in  other  than  public  schools 8,754 

Number  between  4  and  16  not  attending  school 11, 947 

Whole  number  in  schools  of  all  kinds 122, 3'12 

Average  attendance  in  winter  schools 67, 018 

Average  attendance  in  summer  schools 58, 349 

Percentage  of  scholastic  population  registered 88. 50 

Percentage  of  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds 95.23 

Percentage  of  scholastic  population  registered  in  winter 73. 49 

Percentage  of  scholastic  population  registered  in  summer 64. 68 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*   PAY. 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter :  males,  699  j  females,  1 ,721 2, 420 

Decrease  of  males  for  the  year,  3;  increase  of  females  for  the  vear,  51 ; 

totJil  increase 43 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer :  males,  186 ;  females,  2,194 ^,  35;0 

Increase  for  the  year:  males,  1;  females,  53 .54 

Number  of  teachers  continued  in  the  same  school 1, 434 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before 595 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers $66  56 

Average  wages  per  month  of  females 32  69 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

N^wmber  of  towns  in  the  Stat« 166 

Clumber  which  have  made  returns *164 

"  Two  new  towns,  Beacon  Falls  and  Newington,  formed  in  1B71,  bare  no  separate  school  ropoittill  the 
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Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State l,bX^ 

Decrease  for  the  year , yO 

Number  public  schools 1,630 

Decrease  for  the  year 14 

Number  departments  in  public  schools 2,20l) 

Numl>eT  schools  of  two  departmouts 10l> 

Number  schools  of  more  thau  two  deportments ll(> 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools 22o 

Increase  for  the  year » 

Average  length  of  winter  schools  in  days 100.  T"^ 

Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  days •  71. 6:{ 

\verage  length  of  schools  for  the  year 8mo8.12|dayH 

increase  for  the  year 4  day.s 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year :^$ 

Number  schoql-houses  reported  in  good  condition QO'.i 

Decrease  for  the  year 12 

Number  school-houses  reported  in  fair  condition 502 

Increase  for  the  year 2:? 

Number  school-houses  reported  in  bad  condition 2r>(> 

Decrease  for  the  year 14 

SIGKS  OF  PROGRESS. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  enumerated  vran 
19,42(5 ;  in  the  amount  raised  by  town  tax,  $563,297.56;  in  the  amount  raised  by  district 
tax,  $306,765.11 ;  in  the  amount  from  all  sources,  $1,101,430.22.  Ten  years  ago  the 
amount  raised  per  child  was  $3.61 ;  now  it  is  $11.70.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
services  has  advanced  very  rapidly  within  the  past  sis  years.  During  the  past  year 
the  amount  raised  by  town  taxes  has  largely  uicreased,  while  the  amount  raised  by 
district  taxes  has  proportionally  diminished.  The  taxes  which  are  now  levied  by 
districts  are  principally  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  «chool-houses.  The  amount 
expended  for  these  purposes  for  the  year  now  reported  was  about  $440,000,  a  sum 
greater  by  over  $70,000  than  in  any  other  year,  except  the  one  next  previous,  when  the 
amount  expended  was  about  $558,000.  In  consequeuce  of  this  diminished  expenditure 
for  school- Duildings,  the  total  expeAditure  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  the  previous 
year,  though  greater  by  $218,000  than  in  any  other  year. 

LENGTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  increase  of  four  days  in  the  average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  last  year  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction.  The  school  year  now  averages  8  mouths  12^^  days, 
which  is  longer  that  that  of  any  other  New  England  State,  and,  with  one  exception, 
tibe  longest  in  the  country.  Bht  while  many  ot  the  towns  maintain  their  schools  U8 
IbfDg  as  is  desirable,  in  others  the  terms  are  still  too  short.  Some  only  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  law.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  under  12 
yean  of  age.  This  is  the  best  permd  for  school  drills,  and  the  one  least  fitted  for  iarms 
or  £i€tory  labor.  While  as  yet  tney  can  do  least  at  work  and  most  at  school,  their 
terms  ought  to  be  extended  more  than  thirty  weeks,  the  longest  period  required  by 
law. 

ATTENDANCE. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  the  State  increased 
by  4,818,  or  3.-9  per  cent.  The  gain  in  attendance  over  that  in  enuoieration  was  9,380. 
'"  With  an  increase  of  over  3,000  in  the  enumeration  of  the  past  year,  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  to  find  an  increase  of  onlv  60  in  the  number  *  in  no  school.'  Relatively 
this  is  a  marked  decrease.  With  an  increase  of  over  6,000  in  the  enumeration  duiing 
the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  over  1,500  in  the  number  '  in  no  school.' 
The  majority  of  these  non-attendants  are  either  under  6  years  or  over  14  years  of  age. 
Our  new  laws  in  regard  to  truants,  and  to  the  employment  and  schooling  of  children, 
have  helped  increase  attendance  at  school.  The  enhanced  interest  of  parents,  the 
quickened  educational  spirit  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  impi-ovement  of  the  schools 
have  all  contributed  to  this  result.^' 

TRUANCY  AND  ABSENTEEISM. 

Indifference,  neglect,  and  truancy  still  remain.  The  report  shows  that  there  are 
11,947  children  between  4  and  16  not  attending  school.  After  making  due  allowance 
for  ioTidid  children,  and  for  those  between  4  and  6  whom  many  wise  pareutA  <l<^fva[X.\AO^ 
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>'oiii)g  for  school,  and  for  those  betTv^ecn  14  and  16  who  are  at  work  in  factories  or  at 
trades,  there  remain  far  too  many  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  '*The  truant 
laws  should  be  more  generally  enforced.  Truancy  should  Ihj  regarded  as  incipient 
crime.  Facts  too  numerous  and  fumiliar  prove  it  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  juvenile 
immorality'.  It  is  highly  contagious.  One  bad  case  makes  many  more."  "Absentee- 
ism from  school  may  usually  be  traced  to  parental  inditi'erence,  intemperance,  or  some 
other  evil  home  influences." 

Thti  report  of  the  board  of  education  comments  upon  the  very  great  irregulai-ity  of 
attendance  in  many  towns ;  the  average  attendance  being  only  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  enrollment.  The  rate  of  attendance  is  shown  to  range  in  the  different  towns  from 
8S.5  to  less  *than  56  per  cent.  '  No  sufficient  cause  for  so  wide  a  diversity  among  tUe 
towns  can  be  discovered. 

I  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  secretary  frankly  remarks  that  his  former  objections  to  obligatory  attendance 
were  fully  removed  by  observations  recently  made  in  Europe;  and  with  growing  faith 
in  moral  suasion  as  our  main  reliance  in.  preventing  absenteeism  or  reclaiming  truants, 
he  still  contends  for  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  fall  back  upon  in  extreme  cases. 
'•  Where  parental  pride,  interest,  or  authority  fail,  and  juvenile  perverseness  is  other- 
wise incorrigible,  legal  coercion  should  be  employed.'^ 

The  i)rineipal  objections  to  compulsory  law  in  Connecticut  are  that  it  interferes 
with  the  liberty  of  parents,  arrogates  new  power  by  the  government,  is  un-American 
and  unadapted  to  our  free  institutions;  and  that  it  is  monarchical  in  its  origin  and 
hi8tor3\  Common  as  this  impression  is,  it  is  erroneous.  Connecticut  may  justly  claim 
to  be  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  world  which,  establitihed  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education.  The  code  of  laws  adopted  in  May,  1(350,  contained  stringent  provisions  for 
compulsory  attendance.  These  provisions  remained,  with  some  modihcations,  chiefly  de- 
signed to  give  them  greater  efficacy,  until  the  revision  of  1801.  Public  opinion  sobeartily 
indorsed  this  principle,  or  rather  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  necessity  of  universal 
education,  that  attendance  lost  its  involuntary  character.  *^  Our  past  history  illustrates 
the  advantages  and  working  of  the  principle.  Its  re-enactment  here,  with  the  modi- 
lications  suited  to  present  exigencies,  will  impress  the  legislation  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  most  important  school  question  of  modem  times.  It  is  now  up  for  discussion  in 
many  American  States.  In  establishing  this  principle  for  herself,  Connecticut  will 
help  settle  it  for  the  countiy." 

The  agent  of  the  board  of  education,  who  has  mingled  familiarly  with  both  the  man- 
ufacturers and  workmen  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  nowhere  encountered  any  opposition 
to  the  new  compulsory  law. 

VACCINATION. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  New  Haven 
Medical  Association  was  called  to  this  subject  and  their  opinion  asked.  The  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  question  contains  a  recommendation  that 
vaccination  be  made  by  law  the  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  public  schools. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  greater  attendance  consequent  on  the  organization  of  free  schools,  and  the 
growing  interest  of  the  people  in  education,  have  prompted  the  building  or  enlargement 
of  many  school-houses.  During  the  last  four  years  $1,688,563.46  have  been  expendeil  for 
building  and  repairing  school-houses,  while  the  amount  for  the  fifteen  previous  years 
was  $1,074,352.82. 

Among  the  superior  houses  erected  last  year  may  be  named  one  at  South  Manches- 
ter, (built  solelv  at  the  expense  of  the  Cheney  Brothers,)  the  high  school  at  Danielsou- 
ville,  and  the  Charter  Oak  school,  in  Hartford.  Nowhere  in  the  world  can  there  be 
found  a  school-house  for  the  children  of  operatives  surpassing  the  Charter  Oak.  The 
new  Morgan  school-edifice  at  Clinton  was  dedicated  in  December  last.  The  building 
and  ground  cost  $60,00(».  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $50,000.  The  whole  is  the 
gift  of  Charles  Morgan,  of  New  York,  who  also  provided  a  liberal  supply  of  maps, 
charts,  apparatus,  and  reference-books.  No  town  of  its  size  in  Connecticut  can  show 
a  school  so  well  provided  in  this  respect. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  secretary  in  Europe,  the  number  of  institutes 

has  been  fewer  than  usual,  and  only  $1,600  were  drawn  from  the  State  tre^ury  for  that 

purpose.    The  regular  sessions  were  held  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  iu 

fonr  towns,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  696.  or  an  average  of  174.    This  is  a  larger 

u%erage  than  in  an j-  former  year.    The  interest  and  attendance  of  the  citizens  were 
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equally  remarkable.  The  largest  halls  and  churches  available  were  well  filled.  In 
MiddletowD,  when  more  room  was  ne«»ded,  the 'president  of  Wesleyau  University  wel- 
comed the  institute  to  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  where  the  remaining  sessions  were  held.  Tlie 
interest  taken  in  the  proceedings,  both  by  the  president  and  professors  of  this  institu- 
tion, was  a  pleasant  recognition  of  the  mutual  inter-dependence  of  the  college  and  the 
iM'hool.  The  presidents  and  some  professors  in  each  of  our  colleges  have  assisted  at  our 
educational  meetings. 

STATE  TEACHERS*   AS.SOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Bridgeport  on  the 
17th  and  18th  of  October,  1872.    The  president,  Henry  E.  Sawyer,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  N.  T.  Brown,  of  Boston,  gave  a  lecture  on  **  Charles  Dickens  as  a  reader,*' 
after  which  Professor  R.  6.  Hibbard,  of  Middletown,  read  several  selections,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

A  paper,  entitled  *' Practical  rersus  Theoretical  grammar,*'  was  read  by  Mr.  Mark  Pit- 
man, of  New  Haven.  This  subject  was  discussed  at  length  by  Messrs.  Ralph  Park, 
W.  B.  Dwight,  and  others. 

The  next  topic  was  the  question,  *'  What  proportion  of  teachers  should  be  ladies,  and 
h(»w  ought  their  salaries  to  compare  with  those  of  gentlemen f  Mrs.  Olympia  Brown, 
the  first  speaker,  said,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that  committees  should  get  the  beet, 
without  reference  as  to  sex.  To  get  a  good  article  is  always  the  best  economy.  Money 
will  buy  good  things,  even  good  teachers.  Teachers  to-day  teach  for  money,  and  they 
neeil  money  in  order  to  tea^  well. 

If  ladies  teach  as  well  as  gentlemen  they  certainly  8h<mld  be  paid  as  well.    Her  ad-   ' 
vice  to  committees  in  closing  her  remarks  was,  "  Get  the  best  teachers  and  pay  the  best 
prices,  and  make  no  distinction  of  sex." 

To  lady  teachers  she  advised  the  best  preparation  for  teaching,  and  then  the  demand 
for  the  best  pay. 

Hon.  Porter  B.  Peck  thought  if  ladies  were  paid  less  than  gentlemen,  it  was  probably 
because  the  results  were  less ;  if  they  wished  equal  pay,  they  must  secure  equal  results. 
The  audience  expressed  disapprobation  of  this  sentiment.  Mr.  Randall  Spaulding,  of 
Rockville,  Mr.  F.  F.  Barrows,  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Ariel  Parish,  superintendent  of  schools, 
New  Haven,  and  others,  discussed  this  question  at  length;  the  general  expression 
being  that  public  sentiment  nee<led  e<lucating  on  the  subject  of  salaries  for  female 
teachers.  Mrs.  Brown  joined  in  the  discussion,  and  in  response  t-o  the  suggestion  that 
results  determine  the  matter,  (which  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  ladies 
was  not  so  good,)  she  asked,  '*  Why  do  committees  cheat  the  community,  then,  by  em- 
pluying  them  T  If,  when  ladies  have  properly  prepared  themselves  for  teaching,  they 
cannot  obtain  suitable  wages,  let  them  wash,  become  milliners,  or  raise  small  fruits,  or 
do  any  honorable  thing,  rather  than  teach  for  small  pay." 

The  next  question  discussed  was  ''  Is  it  unwise  for  teachers  to  make  a  practice  of  de-  • 
taining  pupils  after  pchool-hours  for  study,  as  a  punishment  f"  Mr.  Carlton  objected  to 
the  practice  because  it  was  annoying  and  exasperating  to  parents;  it  is  unhygienic  to 
both  teachers  and  children,  tending  to  make  the  mind  stupid  for  want  of  proper  change 
of  scene;  often  creates  a  party  spirit,  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  school.  Although 
not  prepared  to  offer  a  substitute,  he  believed  that  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  teacher- h 
creating  an  interest  in  study,  and  in  having  personal  enthusiasm  enough  to  render  this 
kind  of  punishment  unnecessary. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Corbin  and  Mr.  A.  Merse,  of  Hartford,  expressed  views  in  opposition  to 
tbo«e  of  Mr.  Carlton,  the  former  claiming  that  the  practice  is  philosophical,  and  that 
pareoto  had  often  requested  him  to  detain  their  children  until  their  work  was  done. 
Mr.  Morae  also  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Promotion  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade,"  after 
which  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  detention  of  pupils  after  school  was  resumed, 
and,  among  others  who  gave  their  views  npon  it,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop  said  he  con- 
curred most  heartily  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Carlton,  who  opened  the  debate.  Success  in 
teaching  depends  upon  preoccupying  the  children  by  interesting  them.  In  no  case  is 
long  detention  after  school  to  be  allowed.  In  such  cases  the  spunk  of  the  teacher  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  spunk  of  the  child.  But  be  liked  that  kind  of  de- 
tention which  was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  pupils  and  the  explanation  of 
a  difficulty;  but  even  this  should  not  be  frequent  nor  long.  The  discussion  was  pro- 
tracted to  a  great  length,  and  on  taking  a  vote  on  the  question  a  large  migority  pro- 
Donnced^in  favor  of  detention. 

An  address  was  then  given  by  Mr.  Ariel  Parish  on  ^*  The  relations  and  mutual  duties 
of  parents  and  teachers."  lu  this  matter,  he  said,  the  community  is  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  parents  will  not  take  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a  wholesome  intercouv-se 
betweto  themselves  and  the  teachers.  If  teachers  will  endeavor  to  bring  about  a 
mutnal  understanding  there  will  bo  gratifying  results;  there  will  be  fuller  school- 
meetings,  better  funds,  better  apparatus,  and  teachers  will  be  better  sustained  in  their 
labors. 

Hie  last  MBBion  was  held  in  the  North  CoDgrcgatioDal  Church,  in  tho  evenmg,  ^\i 
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which  there  were  several  adclresses  by  Hon.  Mr.  Northrop,  Mr.  W.  B.  Dwight,  Mr.  J. 
D.  Ferguson,  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  and  others. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  that  an  effort  shonld  be  made  to  secure  an 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  lady  teachers. 

The  oflQcers  elected  were,  president,  Henry  C.  Davis,  New  Haven  ;  secretary,  Ralph 
H.  Park,  New  Haven ;  treasurer,  D.  P.  Corbiu,  Hartford. 

About  five  hundred  teachers  were  in  atteudanco,  and  the  exercises  were  regarded  as 
highly  profitable. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  our  reports  furnish  an  effective  argument  in  favor  of  free  schools. 
Aside  from  this,  they  exert  an  important  local  influence.  More  than  one  town  has  been 
reminded  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  its  liberality  and  public  spirit  to  be  last  in  tbt; 
county  and  the  lowest  in  the  whole  State  in  every  point  of  eomparisoi).  The  town 
which,  for  some  years,  held  that  bad  pre-eminence  has  lately  been  thoroughly  aroused 
and  started  on  a  better  career. 

• 

REVISION  OF  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  school  laws  were  revised  by  the  legislature  of  1872.  The  educational  committee 
embodied  more  than  usual  culture  and  school  and  legislative  experience,  which  in- 
creased their  efficiency  and  influence.  This  revision  should  favor  great  permanency  in 
our  school  laws.  The  practice  of  rotation  in  the  membership  of  the  general  assembly 
has  been  the  leading  cause  of  change  in  school  legislation.  New  members  are  mo^st 
forward  to  urge  new  laws.  The  board  of  education  has  favored  permanency,  and  ad- 
vised few  changes,  except  those  connected  with  frecTSchooI  law. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  1868  contained  a  brief  statement 
of  educational  principles,  termed  ''  The  Connecticut  common-school  platform."  This 
summary  was  proposed  bv  Professor  Daniel  C.  Oilman.  It  occasioned  much  discussion, 
and,  though  unanimously  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  encountered 
earnest  opposition  from  some  theii  unfriendly  to  the  State  board  of  education.  But 
these  questions  seem  now  to  be  settled.  The  very  principles  most  opposed  have  been 
approved  by  the  people,  and  ratified  in  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties.  This 
(Matform,  with  some  modifications  by  its  author  and  others  suggested  by  prominent 
educators  in  different  States,  has  been  indorsed  by  the  presidents  of  more  than  twenty 
of  our  leading  colleges,  by  tne  school  superintendents  of  a  still  larger  number  of  States, 
and  by  many  other  distinguished  educators.  Out  of  over  dbe  hundred  of  the  promi- 
nent gentlemen  addressed,  but  one  dissented  and  refused  his  signature.  This  paper, 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  thinkers  in  the  land,  may  properly  be  called  the 
American  system  of  public  instruction.  Though  in  its  present  form,  prepared  at  the 
request  of.  Mr.  Arinori  Mori,  fdr  circulation  in  Japan,  it  has  both  a  present  and 
historic  value  for  Connecticut. 

EDUCATION  AND  INVENTION. 

It  is  plainly  due  to  the  former  excellence  of  the  schools,  and  the  universality  of  edu- 
cation among  the  people,  that  Connecticut  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  value  of  its  inventions.  Manufactories  are  relatively  more  numerous  and 
more  diversified  in  their  processes  and  products  than  those  of  any  other  State.  The 
ingenuity  and  inventive  talent  of  the  people  have  ever  been  remarkable,  as  is  shown 
by  the  statistics  of  the  Patent-Office.  During  1671  the  number  of  patents  granted  to 
citizens  of  Connecticut  was  one  to  each  806.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  was  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  there  was  one  to  each  770.  The  pre-eminence  of  Connec- 
ticut in  this  matter  has  continued  for  many  years  past. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  people  now  recognize  the  value  of  the  normal  school,  and  each  year  multiplies 
its  friends.  Its  results  have  turned  many  honest  opponents  to  warm  supporfers.  The 
members  of  the  institute  class  and  many  others  remain  but  one  term.  Most  of  them 
had  been  previously  engaged  more  or  less  in  teaching.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
salaries  of  the  normal-school  teachers  be  increased. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  last  has  been  the  most  successful  year  in  the  history  of  this  important  institu- 
tion.   The  number  of  girls  now  in  the  school  is  nearly  80.    In  most  of  them  a  marked 
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improvement  is  noticed,  both  in  condaot  and  study.  Sixty  per  cent,  are  orphans.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  parents  had  been  criminals  or  intemperate.  Their  early 
artsociations  and  surroundings  were  vicious  and  corrupting.  The  results  prove  the 
necessity  of  such  an  institntion. 

• 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  who  have  been  in  this  school  since  its  opening  is  1,811. 
Results  show  the  necessity  of  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  buildings.  The  school 
work  of  the  year,  with  improved  rooms  and  additional  teachers,  has  been  unusually 
natisfactoiy.  Financially,  the  school  is  very  successful.  The  net  earnings  of  the  boys 
in  the  chair-shop  and  on  the  farm  were  about  fl'^jOOO  for  the  last  year.  This  does  not 
include  the  lar^e  amount  of  work  done  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops  and  the  various 
departments  ofdomestio  work.  While  some  of  the  boys  after  leaving  this  school  have 
retnmed  to  evil  ways,  the  majority  have  been  reformed,  and  the  success  of  the  school 
is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

THE  CONNECTICUT  SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  HOME. 

There  have  been  68  children  in  the  Home  during  the  year.  The  branches  of  study 
are  the  same  as  are  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and,  like  those  schools,  it  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  school  visitors,  receiving  its  share  of  the  public  money. 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES. 

Tweii^  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  $S  per  week.  There  are  now  on  hand  63  applications  for  admission.  The  school 
has  been  prosperous  and  the  work  of  instruction  very  successful.  'It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  1,000  imbeciles  in  Connecticut,  and  it  is  urged  upon  the  State  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  wants  of  this  class. 

THE  AMERICAN  |A8TLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  waB  long  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  is  now  not  only 
the  oldest,  but  the  most  truly  national.  It  is  supported  in  part  by  each  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  during  the  year  has  had  private  pupils  from  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  California.  Of  the  pupils  of  the  last  year,  the  State  of  Maine 
sappo*ted  59;  New  Hampshire,  22;  Vermont,  19;  Massachusetts,  109;  Rhode  Island, 
10;  Connecticut,  60.  Nearly  two  thousand  pupils  have  been  trained  in  this  institution 
during  the  last  fifty-six  years.  Instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  has  been 
legoiarly  given  during  the  last  year  to  a  class  of  twenty-five  semi-mutes. 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

This  school  has  never  bad  so  large  a  number  of  scholars  as  during  the  present  year. 
Its  funds  are  gradually  increasing;  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
professors,  and  the  library  and  various  collections  have  been  enlarged.  A  gift  of  £5,000 
has  been  received  from  an  English  lady,  for  the  chair  of  dynamic  or  mechanical  engi- 
neering. Mr.  Joseph  Sheffield  has  added  largely  to  his  previous  gifts  in  money,  and 
has  begnn  the  erection  of  a  second  building  for  the  use  of  the  school.  Its  estimated 
cost,  aside  from  the  land  on  which^t  stands,  is  not  far  from  $100,000.  A  generous  gift 
has  been  made  by  Hon.  O.  F.  Winchester,  by  which  an  observatory  for  astronomical 
and  physical  researches  will  be  established  in  connection  with  Tale  College,  the  advan- 
tages of  which  will  be  shared  by  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

CONNECTICUT  COLLEGES. 

In  the  oolleses  and  professional  seminaries  of  Conneotiout  there  are  1,137  students, 
coming  from  tnirty  different  American  States  and  Territories  and  six  foreign  countries. 
There  are  in  colleges  791,  in  theologicij  schools  130,  and  in  other  professional  schools 
196.  Only  125  sons  of  Connecticut  are  reported  in  colleges  out  of  the  State.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  no  other  State  is  educating  so  large  a  number  of  college 
students. 

NEW  HAVEN. 

*      SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  territorial  enlargement  of  the  school  district,  by  the  annexation  of  Fair  Haven, 
is  an  important  event  m  our  school  history,  and  increases  largely  the  number  of  pupils. 
Twenty  rooms  have  been  completed  during  the  year,  eighteen  of  which  have  been  occu- 
pied. The  increase  of  seats,  however,  is  hardly  equal  to  the  increased  number  of 
•ebolars. 
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SUPERVISION. 

Tho  change  made  daring  the  year  in  the  system  of  sapervision  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  administration  of  the  schools.  The  instruction  of  the  grammar  schools  has  been 
left  chiefly  to  a  female  teacher,  thus  leaving  the  principal  at  liberty  to  devote  himself 
to  the  duties  which  he  alone  can  perform,  not  only  in  his  own  school,  but  in  all  tht3 
schools  in  his  district.  The  new  vigor  infused  into  many  of  the  schools  folly  warrants 
a  continuance  of  this  arrangement. 

DRAWING. 

The  system  of  drawing,  commenced  several  years  since,  has  been  steadily  pursued 
with  most  satisfactory  resnlts. 

The  upper  classes  in  the  grammar  school  have  reached  the  higher  numbers  of  Bail's 
charts.  Steadiness  of  band  and  accuracy  of  eye  have  been  generally  noteworthy,  and 
in  many  cases  quite  remarkable.  Professor  Bail  has  prejpared  a  manual  for  teachers 
which  makes  the  method  of  teaching  so  plain  that  one  with  the  least  experience  will 
be  able  to  direct  a  class. 

EVEKINChSCHOOL. 

The  character  of  the  members  of  this  school  for  stability,  earnestness,  and  application 
to  their  studies  appears  to  improve  each  year.  Some  remarkable  cases  of  proiicieucy 
have  occurred.  One  man  over  thirty  years  of  age,  who  did  not  know  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  when  he  began,  was  able  to  read  with  considerable  fluency  by  the  end  of  tho 
t«rm.  During  the  last  half  of  the  winter  session,  Professor  Bail  gave  (without  char^re) 
a  course  of  lessons  iii  drawing  to  the  young  men  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits.  This 
is  the  fonrth  series  he  has  given. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  this  school  was  opened,  and  the  results 
have  been  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness. 

The  number  of  cases  which,  under  former  regulations,  would  have  resulted  in  ''sus- 
pension "  has  been  reduced  to  about  half  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber of  oases  of  truancy  has  been  less  than  the  previous  year,  though  the  daily  attend- 
ance was  one  thousand  greater.  The  number  of  **  subordinate  "  pupils  has  diminished. 
A  considerable  number  of  boys  out  of  emplojrment  have  voluntarily  come  into  the 
school  and  improved  their  time,  and  many  who,  but  for  fear  of  arrest,  would  never 
have  been  seen  in  school,  have  attended  quite  regularly. 

HARTFORD. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  satis^tory  condition.  The  tmant  law  is 
doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the  central  scho<fls,  and  in  several  instances  officers 
have  been  sent  hito  the  mral  districts  with  most  beneficial  effect. 

GERMAN. 

A  very  earnest  wish  exists  among  the  Oerman  citizens  to  have  the  German  language 
made  one  of  the  regular  studies  in  the  larger  schools.  In  the  Brown  Schot^l,  Ger- 
man has  been  taught  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  years,  with  very  gratifying  results. 
During  the  year  240  children,  92  of  whom  were  American  and  the  rest  German 
children  bom  in  this  country,  have  studied  German  in  this  school. 

E\'ENING-SCHOOL8. 

An  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  by  the  town  for  t^e  expenses  of  an  evening- 
school.  A  second  school  is  entirely  supported  by  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers.  The  statistics 
of  these  schools  show  that  they  are  no  longer  an  experiment!  The  number  in  attend- 
ance has  been  much  larger,  the  average  attendance  much  higher,  and  the  progress 
greater  than  ever  before.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  evening-schools 
would  be  a  class  ia  mechanical  drawidg. 
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MERIDEN. 

TRUANCY  AND  ABSENTEEISM. 

The  school  visitors  say  our  schools  contiuae  to  suffer  from  irregular  atteodaucc. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  children  may  not  he  seen  patrolling  the  streets  in  scbo<il 
honrs,  wasting  their  time  and  preparing  their  minds  for  the  growth  of  these  crimes 
which  are  the  o£&pring  of  idleness  and  evil  companionship.  Excuses,  frivolous  and  self- 
contradictory,  are  ofifered  in  endless  profusion  and  apparent  variety,  but  most  of  them 
indicating  the  same  feeling,  that  the  least  important  of  all  duties  that  may  devolve 
upon  childhood  is  regular  attendance  at  school. 

DRAWING. 

This  branch  has  had  a  place  in  our  programme  of  studies  nearly  two  years,  but  its 
progress  has  been  unsteady  and  unsatisfactory.  The  inequality  of  teachere,  in  impart- 
ing instruction  in  this  department,  is  probably  greater  than  in  most  other  studies, 
because  less  time  has  been  given  to  drawing,  inasmuch  as  this  has  not,  till  recently, 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  required  branches  of  school  study.  Miss  Loring  came  bere 
Last  year  and  visited  all  our  schools,  and  gave  a  course  of  practical  introductory  lessonn 
in  drawing,  creating  considerable  enthusiasm  among  the  scholars.  In  February  of 
this  year.  Miss  Mary  J.  Dyer,  an  excellent  teacher  of  drawing,  visited  our  schools  and 
explained  the  Bartholomew  system  of  teaching  drawing.  In  order  to  make  drawing 
a  successful  study,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  competent  drawing-teacher 
to  give  instruction  to  teachers  and  scholars. 

SINGING. 

Singing  is  taught  successfully  in  some  schools ;  in  others  there  are  great  deficiencies 
aud  a  corresponding  want  of  interest.  It  is  so  because  many  of  onr  teachers  ^n- 
ignorant  of  singing  and  insensible  to  the  advantages  of  music.  We  are  convinced 
beyond  a  doubt  oi  the  satisfactory  influence  of  music,  and  strongly  recommend  its 
further  culture  in  every  school. 

EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

The  evening-school  in  th^  town-hall  met  sixty  evenings,  ft'om  7  to  9  o'clock.  The 
aggregate  attendance  was  75;  the  average,  50;  the  average  age  of  pupils  was  twenty 
years.  The  branches  taught  were  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  to  all 
pupils ;  book-keeping  to  35,  English  grammar  to  5,  and  algebra  to  1.  Perfect  order 
characterized  the  school.  The  average  attendance  at  the  Prattsville  evening-school 
was  25. 

MIDDI^ETOWN. 

SCHOOL  ATTXNDANCE. 

The  board  say  in  regard  to  this  that  the  idea  should  constantly  be  kept  before  the 
child  that  attendance  on  the  school  is  not  to  cease  until  the  prescribed  course  shall  be 
finished,  and  that  this  is  just  as  important  as  to  remain  through  a  whole  term,  or  to 
be  faithful  iff  attendance  during  a  single  day.  In  this  expectation  the  pn^il  will  be 
less  uneasy,  more  studious  and  obedient,  and  will  come  to  regard  education  as  the 
preper  business  of  youth. 

The  example,  once  set,  will  have  a  powerful  influenceiupon  others.  Our  schools  would 
thus  be  increased  in  dignity  and  excellence,  and  the  money  and  labor  expended  in  this 
field  would  produce  a  more  bountiful  harvest. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  AND  DRAWING^ 

The  board  renew  their  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  study  of  vocal  music  and 
drawing,  not  merely  as  accomplishments,  but  as  furnishing  a  part  of  education  that 
can  be  tamed  to  great  profit  in  after  life.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  past  year  has 
not  been  marked  with  much  success  in  the  study  of  music,  and  that  no  systematic  in- 
•troction  baa  been  given  in  drawing,  but  the  arrangements  now  made  for  the  ensuing 
year  promise  to  give  greater  opportunities  than  any  before  ofifered  for  the  prosecution 
of  tiieae  studies.  The  board  urge  parents  to  give  their  children  all  the  facilities  and 
eooonraffement  possible  for  their  improvement  in  those  branches,  ^th  the  belief  that 
the  leaoUa  will  afford  them  the  highest  gratification,' and  prov^  to*be  of  great  value. 
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NEW  LONDON. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  attendance  iu  the  Bcbools  has  been  continnally  improving.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  bo  afforded  daring  the  present  year  to  note  the  effect  of  a  coapulsory  rvs- 
teni  of  education,  since  the  new  law  provides  a  penalty  for  parents  and  guardians  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  who  neglect  or  refuse  to  canso  such  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  at  least  three  months  in  the  year. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  reganl  to  this  subject  the  school  visitor  says :  "  In  a  former  report  I  suggested  the 
giving  of  oral  instruction  upon  subjects  other  than  those  of  the  text-books.  Sonio 
quit«  successful  attempts  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  teachers.  The  objects  to  he 
aiiued  at  by  the  teacher  in  any  such  coarse  of  instruction  are  to  awaken  the  percev>t- 
ive  and  observing  faculties  of  the  children  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  valuable 
information  to  make  them  observant  and  iutelligent. 

*'The  teacher  must  be  fully  prepared  to  explain  the  topics  discussed  with  the  scholars, 
so  that  they  will  be  completely  understood.    Visible  objects  brought  in  by  the  scholars,    ^. 
or  pictures  of  objects,  should  be  made  use  of  as  much  as  possible.    Compositions  may 
be  written-  upon  the  subjects  by  the  older  scholars.    There  should  be  some  regular 
system  adopted  by  all  the  teachers. 

"  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  a  work  that  has  dnring 
the  year  been  put  into  nearly  all  the  school  libraries.  A  half-honr  each  week  may  be 
tlnm  employed  more  profitably  and  more  pleasantly  than  any  half-hour  now  given  to 
the  regular  studies." 

INSTITUTIONS. 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  statistics  of  the  college  and  its  various  departments  will  be  found  in  their  ap- 
im)priate  tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  comprehended  under  four  divisions,  as  follows : 
the  faculty  of  theology,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Under  the 
last-named  faculty  are  included  the  courses  for  graduate  instruction,  the  under-grad- 
uate  academical  department,  the  nnder-graduate  sectioi}  of  the  Sheffield  Scientitic 
School,  and  the  school  of  the  fine  arts,  eacn  having  a  distinct  organization. 

The  instrnctiou  of  graduate  and  special  students  having  become  a  marked  feature  of 
Yale  College,  the  following  summary  of  these  courses  of  instruction  is  taken  from  the 
last  catalogue :  • 

College  graduates,  and  other  persons  of  liberal  education,  are  received  for  longer 
or  shorter  perio<ls,  with  or  without  reference  to  the  attainment  of  a  degree.  An  ex- 
ecutive committee,  designated  by  the  faculty,  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  students 
in  this  department.  Instruction  is  given  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by  recitations  aud 
by  oral  and  written  discussions,  partly  by  directing  courses  of  reading,  and  partly  by 
work  iu  the  laboratories  and  with  instnimeuts. 

Tbo  fees  for  instruction  in  the  scientific  school  are  $150  per  annum ;  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  department,  $100  per  annum. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given  to  those  who,  having  already  taken  a 
Bachelor's  degree,  engajje  as  students  in  this  department  for  not  less  than  two  years. 
A  satisfactorv  examination  mnst  be  passed,  and  a  thesis  presented  which  must  give 
evidence  of  high  attainment  in  the  stadies  pursued.  A  good  knowledge  of  Latin, 
German,  and  I'rench  mnst  be  acquired. 

The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  department  may  bo  grouped  as  follows : 

• 
I. — Political  8ci4incef  hiatortf,  philosophy,  and  English  literatwre. 

President  Porter  will  instruct  in  psychology  and  philosophy,  in  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy, and  in  ethics. 

Ex-President  Woolsey  will  instnict  in  special  cases  in  international  law. 

Professor  Hadley  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  law. 

Professor  Wheeler  will  instnict  in  the  constitutional  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  general  history  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Professor  Sumner  will  instruct  in  political  economy. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Beers ^ill  instruct  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  history  of  English  literature. 

Coiiraee  ofJectnros  will  be  given  this  year  by  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  on  special  topics , 
j'n  poJitical  economy,  aad  by  Mr,  E.  L.  Godkin,  on  social  science. 


^^ 
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* 

U. — Philologif. 

Professor  Thacher  will  give  iDstruction  in  Latin  authors  not  nsaally  read  in  col- 
lege ;  and,  in  particular,  will  go  over  selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  special 
reference  to  early  Latin  forms,  oonstmctious,  and  meters. 

Professor  Hadley  will  teach  the  stmctare  of  the  Greek  language,  as  viewed  in  the 
light  of  comparative  philology.  He  will  instruct  in  special  Greek  authors,  as  Pindar, 
Aristophanes,  Theocritus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle;  also,  in  Gothic  grammar  and  the  Biblo 
version  of  Ulfilas.  « 

Professor  Whitney  will  instruct  in  the  first  year  in  tl^e  general  principles  of  linguiB- 
tic  science,  and  in  tne  second  year  in  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  He  will  also  teach  the  Sanskrit  language,  in  a  course  of  study  extending 
through  both  years. 

Professor  Packard  wiU  instruct  in  the  Greek  tragic  poets  and  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature. 

Mr.  Van  Name  will  teach  the  elements  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languagt*s. 

Professor  Lounsbury  will  give  instruction  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  in  the 
early  forms  and  literature  of  English. 

Professor  Coe  will  teach  the  relations  of  the  modem  Romanic  languages,  especially 
the  French  to  the  Latin,  and  will  give  assistance  to  students  of  the  old  ^Yench  lan- 
guage and  literature. 

The  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  languages  may  be  pursued  under  Professor  Day.  of 
the  theological  department,  either  in  connection  with  his  regular  classes  or  otherwine. 

III. — Mathematical  and  physical  science. 

For  the  instrnction  given  to  graduates  and  special  students  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  (see  college  catalogue,  pp.  61,  62.)  The  courses  there  specified  may  be  varioubly 
combincNd  with  those  here  announced,  or  the  student  may  occupy  himself  in  either 
section  exclusively,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  plans. 

Professor  Loomis  will  teach  meteorology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  making  and 
reducing  of  meteorological  observations. 

Professor  Dana  will  instruct  in  crystallography. 

Professor  Newton  will  instrnct,  the  first  year,  in  the  calculus,  in  analytic  statics,  and. 
in  the  dynamics  of  a  particle ;  the  second  year  in  the  lunar  and  planetary  theories  and. 
in  the  higher  geometry. 

Professor  Gibbs  will  instruct  in  the  laws  of  vibratory  and  undulatory  motion,  with, 
especial  reference  to  light  and  sound ;  in  the  combination  of  observations  by  the  method 
of  least  squares;  in  the  potential  function,  with  its  application  to  the  theories  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism ;  and  in  capillarity. 

Professor  A.  W.  Wright  will  instruct  in  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  with  practical 
instruction  in  the  management  bf  apparatus. 

• 

IV. — Fine  arte. 

In  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling,  the  school  offers  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion. It  affords  the  special  art  student  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  art,  and  combines  with  this  a  knowledge  of  its  history  and  philosophy. 

Its  museum  contains  a  large  and  increasing  colleclion  of  casts  and  paintings,  and 
the  collections  are  open  to  art  students,  for  purposes  of  art  study,  at  all  hours.  In 
connection  with  the  practical  instruction  of  the  school,  lectures  on  the  theory,  prac- 
tice, and  history  of  f^  will  be  delivered  in  regular  course  by  its  professors.  The  noble 
art  building  is  in  every  way  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

The  statement  made  by  toe  executive  committee  of  the  society,  of  the  alumni,  dated 
June  1,  187%  shows  that  in  every  department  there  had  been  progress  during  the  year, 
and  al^  that  in  addition  to  the  special  and  so  far  successful  effort  making  by  the 
alnmniTo  raise  the  **  Woolsev  fnna,"  so  named  in  honor  of  ex-president  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  for  which  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  sought, 
and  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  of  the  college  in  all  its  departments, 
there  have  been  many  generous  special  gifts  to  the  various  departments. 

To  the  academical  department,  Mr.  Buchanan  Winthrop,  of  New  York,  of  the  class  of 
1860,  gave  $5,000  as  a  fund,- the  income  of  which  is  to  be  given  in  two  prizes  to  the 
members  of  the  janior  class  who,  at  the  annual  examination  to  be  held  in  the  third 
term  of  the  collegiate  year,  shall  exhibit  the  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  six  months'  previous  notice  being  given  of  the  authors  required, 
which  shall  be  chiefly  selected  from  those  not  used  in  the  college  course,  and  particu- 
lar attention  being  paid  to  elegance  of  scholarship  and  appreciation  df  the  spirit  of  the 
poetry.  Mr.  Moms  W.  Lyon ,  of  New  York,  has  made  a  fourth  gift  of  $1,000,  the  income  to 
IMS  used  for  paying  tuition  of  indigent  students.  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  of  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  has  given  a  scholarship  mnd,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  studeuta  iiom  eextaiii 
ipecifled  towns  in  Connecticut. 
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The  chapel  fnnd  has  been  increased  by  several  generous  gifts  to  $80,000. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  received  toward  its  nndowment  fnnd  1151,800. 
In  addition  to  this,  certain  gifts  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  in  the  way  of  certain  spe- 
cified annual  income  for  Irom  one  to  live  years,  have  been  received,  amounting  to 
$1*2.113.82,  and  also,  for  special  purposes,  $5,765.10. 

The  Higgin  professorship,  included  in  the  endowment  fund,  was  endowed  with  $28,000 
by  Mrs.  Susan  K.  Higgin,  widow  of  the  late  Robert  Higgin,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

*Mr.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Ovid,  New  York,  (Yale,  1859,)  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  English,  and  Mr.  Osoar  D.  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  of  Hebron,  Maine,  (ShefEield  Scientific 
School,  1861,)  professor  of  metallurgy. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Sheffield  has  l>egnn  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000. 

The  theological  department  has  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment as  a  separate  department  of  Yale  College.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  procure  the 
erection  of  an  additional  building  similar  to  the  elegant  one  erected  two  years  since. 

A  small  but  beautiful  chapel  has  been  erected  anufinished,  at  an  expense  of  $27,234, 
the  whole  sum  contributed  by  Frederick  Marquand,  of  Sontbport,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Goodman,  a  colored  woman,  left  her  entire  property,  from  four  to  five 
thousand  dollars,  to  the  scholarship  fund  of  the  school,  to  aid  young  men  of  color  to 
Xirepare  for  the  ministry,  if  any  such  desired ;  if  no  Mored  students  are  in  the  school, 
the  income  may  be  use<l  for  other  students. 

Valuable  donations  of  books  have  •  been  made  to  the  library,  and  also  portraits  of 
three  deceased  professors,  Rev.  Drs.  Taylor,  Fitch,  and  Goodrich. 

In  the  law  department  the  faculty  has  been  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
Francis  Wayland.  New  courses  of  lectures  have  also  been  delivered  by  Ex-Presideut 
Woolsey,  Hon.  Charles  McCurdy,  LL.  D.,  Professors  Hoppin,  Hadley,  Bacon,  and  Bailey, 
which  courses  are  to  form  hereah«r  a  part  of  the  regular  scheme  of  instruction  in  the 
department.  Sixteen  thousand  doUars  have  been  contributed  to  the  libi*ary  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  new  reports  and  the  completion  of  sets,  which  will  make  it  an  excellent  law 
library. 

The  college  library  has  received  additions  by  gift  of  1,234  volumes  and  4,860 
pamphlets,  and  by  purchase  of  1,224  volumes,  the  latter  mostly  from  the  sums 
specially  donated  for  particular  purchases  by  Professor  Salisbury,  (the  Salisbury 
oriental  collection,  350  volumes,)  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  (340  volumes  to 
the  department  of  classical  philology.) 

The  class  of  1872  contributed  $2,000  as  a  class  fund  to  the  library,  and  two  young 
deceased  graduates  bequeathed,  one  $5,000,  the  other  $2,500. 

The  two  society  libraries  were  transferred  a  year  ago  to  the  control  of  the  college 
library.    A  new  catalogue  is  being  prepared  and  printed  of  the  united  libraries. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  has  received  most  important  gifts,  especially  from 
the  Yale  exploring  expedition,  undertaken  in  the  summer  of  1871  under  charge  of 
Professor  Marsh,  and,  like  that  of  the  previous  year,  composed  of  ten  recent  Yale 
graduates.  They  visited  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  California.  Not  less 
than  15,000  specimens  of  fossil  vertebrate  remains  were  secured,  including  some 
seventy-five  undescribed  sp^ies.  Large  coUections  of  recent  animals  and  very 
valuable  ethnographical  specimens  were  also  obtained.  The  results  of  this  expe- 
dition may  fairly  be  considered  as  representing  a  gift  to  the  museum  of  not  less  than 
$40,000,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  that  of  the  previous  year.  These  two  collections 
of  extinct  vertebrates  place  the  Yale  museum  in  this  respect  £Eir  in  advance  of  any 
in  this  country. 

The  coUcction  in  osteology  has  been  enriched  by  more  than  200  skeletons  of  recent 
animals. 

A  valuable  series  of  fossil  animals  from  Greece  has  been  received  in  exchange  from 
the  University  of  Athens  through  Mr.  Robert  B.  Keep,  (Yale,  1865,)  late  United  States 
consul  at  the  Piraeus,  Greece.  A  valuable  series  of  vertebrate  fossils  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  been  presented  by  Rev.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Dall#i  City, 
Oregon.  Thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Specimens  have  been  added, 
of  which  only  2,275  were  by  purchase. 

lu  archeBology  the  museum  has  been  enriched  by  important  acquisitions.  A  large 
collection  of  very  perfect  stone  implements  of  prehistoric  age  from  Scandinavia; 
1,200  Indian  stone  implements  from  Ohio;  vases,  statues,  images,  pottery,  and  stone- 
ware from  Central  America;  pottery  from  Peru,  and  Indiab  implements  and  weapons 
from  Oregon  and  Alaska  comprise  some  of  the  articles.  In  im,  1,483  specimens  have 
been  added. 

In  zoology  the  Yale  museum  will  receive  a  complete  series  of  the  collections  in  the 
Atlantic  waters,  made  in  connection  with  Professor  Baird  and  his  party  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  amounting,  it  is  estimated,  to  some  15,000  specimens.  Many  specimens  of 
birds,  animals,  insects,  and  reptiles  have  been  received  from  CaUfomia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa. 

In  the  school  of  fine  arts  the  chair  of  the  professorship  of  drawing  has  been 
endowed,  and  Professor  Joh     H   Niemeyer  has  been  elected  to* the  position.    The 
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"  Jorree  colleetkm  ^  of  old  Italian  paintings  has  been  purchased  for  the  school.  Many 
desirable  casts  have  been  obtained.  An  art  library  and  a  collection  of  '^  autotypes '" 
are  very  mnch  wanted  for  this  school. 

Since  th.e  publication  of  the  statement  from  which  the  above  facts  have  been 
compiled,  professorships  of  political  and  social  science,  of  GUirman,  of  molecular 
physics,  of  political  economy,  have  been  founded  and  appointed.  A  fellowship  of 
$10,000  has  also  been  added. 

Finances  of  the  college. 

[From  tSie  abstract  of  the  treaaarer*B  report  for  the  flnanclal  year  ended  May  31, 1873.] 
I. — ^Fhnds  of  the  academical  department : 

1.  Six  endowed  professorships,  the  lowest  endowment  being  $6,500  and 

the  highest  $50,000 $133,376  72 

2.  Funds,  the  income  of  which  is  payable  as  prizes  or  scholarships 10*2, 932  44 

3.  Funds  for  the  increase  of  the  library 31,942  :« 

4.  Miscellaneous  funds 10,500  00 

5.  Accumulating  ftmds,  interest  of  which  is  not  available  at  present,  but 

is  added  to  the  principal 70,626  38 

6.  General  fund,  income  available  for  any  purpose 371,275  3?^ 

Deduct  unproductive  real  estate 102,352  31 

Productive  portion  of  geueralfund * 268,923  07 

n.— Funds  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School : 

General  and  special  fiinds $267,225  00 

in. — Other  funds  of  pMlosophical  department : 

Professorships  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology 50, 000  00 

Professorship  of  botany 24,000  00 

lY. — ^Funds  of  theological  department : 

Five  endowed  professorships,  lowest  endowment  $10,000,  highest  $27, 049.45      97, 775  49 

Qeoena  fund 126,576  55 

Other  funds 82,099  47 

y. — ^Fondi  of  medical  department : 

General  fond \. 21,332  57 

In  the  academical  department  alone,  the  income  from  all  sources  for  the 

year  ending  May  13, 1872,  was ." 113,196  98 

The  expenditure  was 131,444  97 

Leaving  a  deficit  of '. 18.247  99 

The  MiTings,  whiel^  at  one  time  amoanted  to  $25,853.55,  have  been  gradually  drawn 
upon,  ••  thai  there  is  no  further  surplus  lefb  in  the  treasury. 

WESLETAK  UNTVTI^ISITY. 

• 

This  institution  permits  students  not  desiring  to  enter  the  regular  departments  of 
the  college  to  take  select  courses  of  study,  reciting  with  such  classes  as  their  Qualifica- 
tions permit.  They  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  an  extended  course  or  English 
study,  in  connection  with  Hebrew  or  the  mcidem  laufi^nages.  They  are  subject  to  the 
general  rales  of  discipline.  The  statistics  of  the  university  will  be  found  m  their  ap- 
propriate tables.  Th^  geological  cabinet  has  been  recently  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  Frofeasor  Ward's  oasts  of  fossils. 

TltnnTY  COLLEOE. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  take  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  college  for  a  public  park 
Ibr  the  city  of^Hitftford,  enabling  the  coUege  to  build  larger  buildings  on  a  new  site. 
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The  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  have  been  receutly  added  to  the  college  library. 
The  reading- room  is  well  supplied  with  American  and  English  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. 

An  aunonncemeut  is  made  that,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  regular  course,  the 
professors  in  the  several  departments  assign  more  advanced  work  to  such  of  tlie  students 
in  each  class  as  prove  themselves  sompetent  therefor. 

BERKELEY  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Middletown.  All  candidates  for  priests'  orders  «vith 
fnll  qualifications,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Protestant*  Episcopal  Church,  are 
admitted. 

Tuition  is  free ;  so  also  are  the  rooms  in  the  school-building,  where  provision  is  made 
for  about  thirty  students.  Aid  is  extended  to  persons  who  need  it,  on  terms  made 
known  by  applying  to  the  dean. 

The  alumni  of  the  institution,  from  1850  to  1871,  number  148. 

fitch's  home  for  soldiers'  orphans. 

This  institution,  located  at  Darien,  was  founded  by  the  liberalitv  of  Benjamin  Fitch, 
esq.  It  supports  and  instructs  thoroughly  in  the  fundamental  English  branches,  Latin,' 
French,  ana  algebra,  some  fifty  children.  The  Home  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  principal. 
A  few  day-scholars  are  received  from  families  in  the  town,  who  pay  a  small  tuition. 

A  gallery  of  fine  paintings,  many  of  thom  by  the  best  European  artists  of  the  modem 
school,  collected  by  the  founder  when  in  Europe,  is  attached  to  this  institution. 

WHIPPLE  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF-MUliES. 

In  regard  to  this  institution,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  says:  "The 
family  school  .of  the  Whipples,  in  Ledyard,  has  attained  great  suoeess  in  teaching  deaf- 
mutes  by  articulation.  Jonathan  Whipple,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  principal, 
deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  successful  teacher  of  this  method  in  America. 
His  sou,  a  deaf-mute,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  father's  drill  and  the  value 
of  the  system.  The  grandsqn,  either  by  inheritance  or  culture,  seems  to  have  rare 
adaptation  for  this  work.  The  legislature,  at  its  last  session,  anthorized  the  governor 
to  contract  with  this  school  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  who  had  been  five  years 
residents  of  the  State,  under  the  same  general  conditions  as  were  already  required  for 
the  education  of  indigent  deaf-mutes." 

DEATH  OF  REV.  H.  M.  COLTON. 

I 

Rev.  Henry  Martyn  Colton,  A.  M.,  died  of  brain-fever  at  his  home  in  Middletown, 
June  2,  1872. 

He  was  born  at  Royajton,  New  York,  November  5, 1826;  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
1848 ;  studied  a  year  m  the  school  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  then  entered  the  thoo- 
ogical  seminary,  and  graduated  1852;  ordained  pastor  Congregational  Church,  Woo(l- 
stock,  near  the  close  of  1852;  established  a  classical  schoolin  Middletown,  May,  1857, 
where  he  taught  eleven  years;  opened  the  "Yale  School  for  Boys"  in  New  York  City, 
September,  1868,  7?here  he  labored  with  great  success  until  prostrated  by  the  fatal 
disease. 

He  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  intellectual  ability  and  scholarly  culture, 
four  generations  of  which  were  clergymen  and  graduates  of  Yale.  He  and  his  five 
brothers  were  directly  connected  with  the  college  for  twenty-eight  consecutive  years. 
An  enthusiastic^  receptive,  persevering  student  through  his  whole  life ;  acute,  thorough, 
and  logical  in  his  investigations ;  fearless  and  conscientious  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  a 
man  of  positive  convictions  and  independent  character ;  he  sought  by  constant  train- 
ing and  drill  to  induce  in  his  pupils  right  habits  of  mental  action,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  high  culture.  By  devoting  himself  to  the  personal  training  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  for  a  series  of  years,  he  hoped  to  contribute  his  share  toward  elevating 
the  scholarship  of  the  country. 

Ho  was  fond  of  social  intercourse,  and  delighted  in  athletic  sports.  If  his  nupils 
found  him  in  the  school-room  stimulating,  exacting,  impatient  of  idleness  and  decep- 
tion, and  intolerant  of  meanness,  they  knew  that  in  the  symnasium,  on  the  river,  or  the 
play -ground,  he  was  the  enthusiastic  yet  wise  loader,  uio  genial  and  instructive  com- 
panion. The  beauty  of  his  life  in  the  home  circle,  his  tender  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ing, and  his  labors  for  the  ignorant  and  the  unfortunate,  were  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, when  one  naturally  amiable  and  generous  is  controlled  and  animated  by 
Christian  faith  and  love. 
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DEATH  OF   MR.   JOHN  P.   BRACE. 

John  Pierce  Brace,  A.  M.,  died  in  Litchfidd,  October  18, 1872.  He  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1812,  with  high  honors ;  was  iitt«d  thoroughly  in  the  studies  of  the 
three  professions,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  and  could  have  entered  any  one  with 
honor;  was  learned  in  ancient  and  modem  history ;  in  mineralogy,  botany,  entomology, 
and  various  other  branches ;  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  Hartford  JDuily  Courant. 
He  never  wrote  any  scientific  or  scholastic  work,  such  as  he  easily  might,  but  left  his 
record  and  work  in  the  minds  of  thousauds  whom  he  educated,  and  who  still  love  his 
memory. 

As  teacher  in  the  famous  Litchfield  Academy,  and  afterward  (1632)  as  principal  of 
the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  which,  under  his  guidance,  became  equally  celebrated, 
he  trained  many  young  ladies  who  have  since  become  leading  women  in  society,  chari- 
ties, or  literature  throughout  the  laud.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,.  says :  *^Mr. 
Brace  was  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  inspiring  instructors  I  ever  knew.'' 

The  last  nine  years  he  spent  on  the  old  homestead,  m  Litchfield,  enjoying  the  treasures 
of  his  ample  library  and  the  society  of  friends. 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  JAMES  HADLEY. 

In  the  comparatively  early  death  of  this  great  scholar  and  teacher;  not  only  Yale 
CoUe^e,  but  American  scholarship,  suffers  loss. 

This  summary  of  his  life  and  works  is  taken  from  the  appreciative  notices  of  Presi- 
dent Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  and  Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.: 

'*  James  Hadtey  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  March  30,  1821." 
His  father  was  at  the  time  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  flourishing  me<1ical  college  at 
that  place.  At  seven  years  of  age,  young  Hadley  entered  the  academy  at  Fairfield, 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  David  Chassel,  D.  D.,  and  continued  until  he  entered  Yale 
College.  When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  was  afflicted  with  a  white  swelling  upon  his 
knee,  the  result  of  a  casual  injury,  which  was  followed  by  a  year  and  a  half  of  severe 
suffering,  and  disabled  him  for  life. 

**From  that  time  his  life  was  that  of  a  systematic  and  energetic  scholar.  Ho  did  not 
abandon  play.  Nothing  could  repress  the  exnl)erance  of  his  spirits  or  the  force  of 
his  bodily  activity.  He  soon  learned,  with  or  without  his  crutch,  to  perform  feats  of 
surprising  agility.  But  his  papers  show  that  as  early  as  fourteen  he  began  to  ma]) 
out  the  work  of  his  days  and  weeks,  and  that  his  scheme  of  study  was  most  liberal  and 
involved  severe  effort.  He  edited  a  literary  newspaper,  furnishing  the  matter  for  en- 
tire numbers  himself,  and  writing  these  out  in  the  fair  chirography  which  he  acquired  by 
self-schooling.  These  papers  are  still  preserved,  and  abound  in  various  and  sprightly 
jeux  ^e&pHt  in  prose  and  verse,  on  topics  humorous  and  grave,  such  as  all  boys  delight 
In.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  picked  np  a  Hebrew  chrestomathy,  and,  with  some  help, 
taught  himself  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language.  At  about  this  age  he  occasion- 
ally heard  the  recitations  of  his  own  class,  and  the  scene  is  well  remembered  when  this 
slender  and  delicate  boy  sat  upon  the  knee  of  one  of  his  classmates  and  heard  the  les- 
son through.  None  of  us  can  doubt  that  he  heard  it  thoroughly  and  keenly,  and  boldly 
scTotinized  the  work  of  his  stalwart  associates.  A  little  later  Dr.  Chassel  made  him 
his  assistant  in  hearing  some  of  the  classes.  The  next  three  years  he  served  acceptably 
as  a  regularly  elected  assistant  in  the  school.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  and  a  half  he 
entered  Yale  College.  *  *  *  He  applied  for  admission  to  the  junior  class. 
President  Woolsey  examined  him  in  Greek,  and  after  hearing  him  read  a  little  and 
asking  him  a  few  questions,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction.  When  the  examination 
was  finished  he  told  him  that  ne  could  take  any  positiDn  in  the  class  which  ho  might 
desire.  Little  did  he  think  at  that  hour  what  a  blessing  had  come  to  the  college  in 
this  modest  stranger  who  knocked  at  her  door  at  the  sixth  hour;  how  this  youth  should 
be  stimnlatcd  and  refreshed  by  his  own  example  and  scholarsnip,  and  take  the  torch 
of  Greek  and  other  learning  from  his  own  hand  to  transmit  it  new-trimmed  and  replen- 
ished to  another  generation,  so  that  when  ho  should  die  he  himself  should  say  of  him, 
**  He  was  a  great  scholar,  great  for  any  part  of  the  world."  While  in  college,  he  pur- 
sued special  studies  in  almost  every  term ;  in  one  term  German,  in  another  ^anish,  in 
another  the  calcnlns,  in  another  Hebrew,  but  was  foremost  in  his  class,  which  gradu- 
ated in  1842.  He  remained  a  year  as  resident  graduate,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
mathematical  studies.  During  this  year  his  attention  was  drawn  to  certain  difficult 
problems  in  the  mathematical  Journal  then  conducted  by  Professor  Pcirce,  of  Cnm- 
Dridge.  These  problems  he  solved  with  such  ingenuity  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  aistingniahed  professor,  who  has  repeated  the  remark  more  than  once,  that  he  could 
not  forgive  Y^e  College  for  making  the  man  professor  of  Greek  who  should  have  been 
the  first  mathematician  of  the  country.  The  year  following  he  CBtered  the  theological 
seminajy,  and  remained  two  years,  except  that  from  September,  1844,  to  April,  1845,  he 
acted  as  tutor  in  Middlebury  College.  In  September,  1845,  he  became  tutor  in  \Yi\^ 
ooUegey  Mid  held  that  oflQce  tiH  August^  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  uwiataiiV.  \)T0- 
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fessor  of  Greek.  In  July,  1851,  wheu  President  Woolscy  resigned  the  professorship  of 
Greek,  he  was  elected  his  successor,  an<l  was 'married  the  13th  of  August.  In  18C4  ho 
was  called  to  a  beverc  affliction  in  the  death  of  his  brother,  Professor  Henry  H.  Hadley, 
a  man  of  kindred  genius,  '^houi  he  greatly  loved.  In  February,  1865,  ho  was  prostrated 
by  an  insidious  disease  .which  required  release  from  all  active  service.  In  September, 
1866,  a  sorgical  operation  became  necessary,  which  was  followed  by  long-continued 
debility.  In  January,  1868,  he  began  his  college  work  again,  perfectly''  restored  as  he 
thonght,  but  with  somewhat  lighter  labors.  Early  in  the  last  college  year  he  suffere<l 
from  a  cold,  indncing  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  vocal  organs.  Early  in  the  present 
year  he  snlTered  from  a  similar  attack;  but  he  regarded  it  as  temporary,  and  still 
insisted  that  his  constitutional  force  and  capacity  for  work  were  unabated.  A  few 
weeks  since  a  more  active  disease  assailed  him,  to  the  repeated  onsets  of  which  he  at 
last  yielded,  and  on  Thursday  morning,  November  14,  he  gently  breathed  away  his  life. 
These  are  the  brief  records  of  a  most  honored  and  nsctul  career,  in  which  has  been 
matured  and  manifested  a  character  of  marked  eminence  and  peculiarities. 

*^  As  a  adiolarf  Professor  Hadley  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions. 
The  enumeration  of  the  many  languages  which  he  completely  mastered,  and  the  many 
others  with  which  ho  was  more  or  less  familiar,  is  decisive  of  this.  In  the  Greek  and 
the  Hebrew  he  was  an  adept.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Latin,  and  the  principal  mod- 
ern langungues,  including  the  Swedish;  with  Arabic  and  Armenian;  with  several  Cel- 
tic languages,  aa  Weloh,  Gaelic,  and  Irish ;  with  the  Sanskrit,  and  the  different  forms 
of  the  Gothic.  Of  late  years  no  has  given  special  and  continuous  attention  to  The 
sources  and  early  forms  of  the  English.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  him  to  devote 
a  few  weeks  to  the  special  study  of  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  a  language  before 
-  unknown,  and  thus  appropriate  valuable  material  for  his  general  studies  in  comparative 
(diilology.  To  most  scholars  the  complete  ma.stery  of  a  single  language  is  the  work  of 
many  years  and  distinguishes  the  life.  To  it  every  other  study  is  auxiliary  at  least,  if 
not  secondary.  But  for  Professor  Hadley  to  acquire  a  language  was  so  easy,  and  the 
ends  for  which  he  studied  language  were  so  broad  and  comprehensive,  that  ho  seemed 
to  be  equally  at  home  in  many  tongues,  and  to  appropriate  from  many  others  all  that 
was  required  for  his  purposes.  In  respect  to  every  language  which  he  commenced,  he 
was  inclined,  bowev^cr,  not  to  stop  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  would  suffice 
for  any  immediate  object,  but  to  proceed  to  the  mastery  of  whatever  could  be  known. 
We  hai'dly  need  add  that  in  this  extent  of  linguistic  study  he  was  uniformly  exact. 

^*The  variety  of  his  knowledge  was  as  remarkable  as  its  extent.  He  was  not  only 
equally  at  home  in  several  languages,  each  of  a  different  family  and  type,  which 
in  itself  is  uncommon,  but  he  was  equally  master  of  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
some  of  them  remote  from  language  and  philology.  In  the  pure  mathematics  he  ha^l 
a  special  delight — being  as  a  learner  and  teacher  singularly  rapid  in  his  insight,  clear 
in  his  discriminations,  and  ingenious  in  invention.  At  an  early  period  of  his  public 
life,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  question  whether  he  was  not  as  well 
fitted  for  this  science  as  for  philology.  In  the  multitude  of  his  linguistic  studies,  he 
never  abated  his  interest  in  the  mathematics,  and  never  forgot  any  problem  which  he 
had  mastered.  He  watched  with  close  and  interested  attention  the  progress  of  mathe- 
matical physics,  and  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  decisive  movements  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  each  of  the  sciences  of  nature.  In  chronology  and  history  he 
was  singularly  pre-eminent.  This  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  his  prevailing  tastes 
and  activities.  »♦#•#«# 

'*  Of  the  American  Oriental  Society  he  was  an  acknowledged  pillar,  from  the  first, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  its  president*  In  the  Philological  ABSociatiou  the 
variety  of  his  acquisitions  and  the  reach  and  sagacity  of  his  reficctions  in  diverse* 
spheres  were  most  conspicuous.  Whatever  paper  might  be  read,  whether  on  the 
Semitic  tongues  or  any  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  ancient  or  modern,  nvhethcr 
on  Anglo-S£^on  or  the  later  English,  whether  the  paper  concerned  matters  of  fact  or 
attempted  ambitious  and  fanciful  speculation,  whether  the  subject  was  known  to  have 
been  ^miliar  to  him  for  years,  or  seemed  remote  from  the  range  of  his  special  studies', 
whenever  Professor  Hadley  spoke,  he  spoke  with  authority,  and  was  listened  to  with 
deference,  because  he  spoke  from  certain  knowledge  and  mature  thought.       *       <»       « 

"  Variety  of  knowledge  does  not  alwavs  indicate  breadth  of  mind.  Not  a  fe\<  men 
have  extensive,  exact,  and  various  knowledge,  who  are  narrow-minded  men,  inasmuch 
as  their  well-grounded  positiveness  within  certain  spheres  seem.<«to  disqualify  them  from 
appreciating  the  facts  or  truths  which  lie  beyond.  Men  of  erudition  and  men  of  science 
are  equally  liable  to  this  consequence  of  special  studios,  even  when  such  studies  cover 
a  wide  range.  That  Professor  Hadley  w^as  in  every  sense  a  wide-minde<l  man  is  evident 
from  his  equally  sagacious  comprehension  of  scientific  truth,  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  literary  perfection  and  beauty.  His  mind  responded  as  readily  to  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  Faraday  as  to  the  refined  sentiment  and  the  finished  diction  of 
Tennyson.  His  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its  most  recent  phases  and  produc- 
tions, including  the  best  works  of  fiction,  was  exhaustive.  In  critical  judgment,  exact 
jnemory,  and  apprecmtive  enjoyment  of  modern  English  writers,  ho  was  surpassed  by 
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few  to  whom  literatnre  is  a  specialty.  His  powers  of  poetic  composition  were  of  uu 
mean  order.  His  judgment  on  questions  of  common  life,  and  his  sympathies  with  lucu 
of  hnmhie  acquisitions,  both  illustrated  the  same  breadth  of  character.  His  knowledge 
of  the  many-sided  and  many-shaded  tendencies  of  modern  speculation,  as  well  as  of  the 
grave  questions  of  theological  troth  and  practical  duty,  and  his  wise  and  well-cdn< 
sidcred  conclusions  in  regard  to  these  topics,-  were  all  significant  of  the  same.  His  ca- 
pacity to  decide  upon  the  proprieties  of  controversial  discussion  and  his  selection  of 
felicitous  diction  were  equally  conspicuous.  *  *  *  •  • . 

*'  Had  Professor  Hadley  been  brought  in  contact  or  comparison  with  European  philolo- 
gists he  would  have  taken  rank  among  the  foremost  scholars  of  his  generation.  We  infer 
this  from  what  we  know  of  the  acquisitioHS  and  works  of  philologists,  living  and  dead, 
from  his  unquestioned  competency  to  appreciate  and  criticise  tnoso  works,  and  from 
the  honor  which  he  received  fi-om  those  American  scholars  who  have  achieved  a  Euro- 
pean reputation.  ♦»#*♦•#  • 

*'  Professor  Hadley,  moreover,  did  not  follow  the  German  method  of  introducing  him- 
self to  the  world  of  scholars.  He  wrote  no  book  for  many  years,  and  his  grammar  is 
avowedly  based  upon  that  of  Professor  Geor^  Curtius.  Brief  essays  and  papers,  how- 
ever able^  do  not  readily  attract  the  attention  of  foreign  readers.  Professor  Hadley, 
like  many  of  the  scholars  of  England,  preferred  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  he 
desired  to  possess,  rather  than  to  recast  it  for  the  few  English-speaking  readers  who 
were  scarcely  advance<l  enough  to  receive  it.  Moreover,  he  was  so  pressed  with  his 
duties  in  traiping  his  classes  in  elementary  Greek,  and  now  and  then  directing  the  re- 
searches of  a  more  advanced  pupil,  that  for  years  he  had  not  the  leisure  to  write  a 
treatise.  *  #••#»#•# 

*<  Mnch  was  expected  from  him  in  the  work  of  revising  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
he  applied  his  hand  in  a  few  i)encilings  as  the  last  work  of  .his  life.  Great  importance 
was  attached  to  bis  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  his  scholarly  in- 
sight, his  candid  and  comprehensive  Judgment,  and  bis  mastery  of  compact  and  lucid 
diction.  The  suggestions  which  he  would  have  made  in  the  progress  of  this  work 
would  have  festiti^  to  the  scholars  of  the  Old  World  that  at  least  one  great  scholar 
and  critic  had  been  furnished  by  the  New. 

*'  The  special  field  of  bis  usefulness  and  of  his  fame  has  been  as  an  instructor.  In 
this  tield  he  has  expended  his  best  energies  for  others,  and  impressed  himself  strongly 
and  permanently  npon  many  thousands  of  young  men.  This  was  his  chosen  field,  not 
mendy  because  he  was  distinctly  called  to  it  as  the  appointed  work  of  his  life  which 
he  accepted  as  laid  upon  himself  by  his  great  task-master,  but  because  he  embraced  it 
as  the  noblest  calling  to  which  he  might  aspire.  The  remark  has  often  been  made — 
vhat  a  pity  and  what  a  waste  that  a  man  like  Professor  Hadley,  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  country,  should  be  doomed  to  teach  elementary  Greek  to  successive 
freshmen  clashes,  when,  if  things  were  as  they  should  be,  he  might  have  expended  the 
trea.^nres  of  his  wisdom  upon  a  few  appreciative  students,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
making  fresh  acquisitions.  Not  so  judged  Professor  Hadley,  dearly  as  he  would  have 
prized  the  leisure,  and  heartily  as  he  would  havo  enjoyed  the  appreciative  sympathy 
and  the  forward  zeal  of  maturer  scholars.  He  knew  the  needs  of  young  stpdents  and 
the  defects  of  their  elementary  training  too  well ;  he  estimated  the  power  of  his  own 
personal  faithfulness  and  influence  too  justly  to  be  willing  to  forego  this  opi)ortunity 
of  nsefnlness  as  long  as  bis  strength  would  allow  him  to  do  elementary  work.  It  was 
a  great  thing  for  this  college  that  year  after  year,  so  long  as  he  was  the  only  professor 
of  Greek,  so  many  young  men  in  the  first  term  of  their  college  lite  were  brought  in 
contact  with  a  teacher  of  snch  splendid  gifts  and  such  exemplary  thoroughness ;  a 
teacher  who,  though  he  might  seem  hai'd  and  exacting  at  first,  was  soon  seen  to  be  no 
more  rigid  than  the  truth  of  the  science  which  he  tanght,  and  in  whom  the  most 
exemplary  fairness  was  always  conspicuous;  a  teacher  who  was  himself  a  copious 
fountain  of  exact  knowledge,  and  whose  dealings  with  his  pnpils  exemplified  the 
iaiperial  attractions  of  impartial  justice.  As  these  pupils  knew  him  better  from  week 
to  week,  their  impressions  of  liis  wj^olesome  rigor  f^ded  away,  and  love  and  honor  took 
their  place.  When  they  came  a  second  and  a  third  term  under  his  instructions,  those 
who^  esteem  was  worth  possessing  honored  him  as  all  ingenuous  and  earnest  souls 
honor  gentle  wimlom.  The  few  who,  from  time  to  time,  enjoyed  his  special  intimacy 
by  reason  of  their  advanced  studies,  sat  at  his  feet  with  admiration  and  delight. 
Among  these  were  somd  of  our  most  eminent  philologists,  who  weep  with  tears  which 
tbey  would  not  restraip,  that  he  who  was  to  them  both  brother  and  friend  is  snat<!lie<l 
from  their  si^t. 

**  Not  only  nave  his  fidelity  and  patience  been  most  useful  to  his  pupils,  but  they  have 
been  wholesome  in  their  indirect  bearing  upon  his  fellow-instructors,  who  could  not 
but  bo  reproved  by  his  exemplary  thoroughness,  if  thsy  were  not  inspired  by  his 
unselfishness.  Directly  and  indirectly  they  havo  taught  the  graduates  of  this  college 
one  of  the  most  important  lessons  foAhis  generation,  that  in  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, patiently  and  skillfully  to  teach  the  elements  of  knowle<lge  is  a  service  to  YfMu\\ 
distiugoiiihcM]  genius  and  learning  may  be  wisely  and  hoDorably  dovotod,  aud  WiaA.  \.i> 
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disdain  such  service,  or  to  seek  to  escape  it,  may  indicate  a  spirit  which  is  as  super- 
ficial as  it  is  selfish.  ProfeSAor  Hadley  gave  the  sanction  of  his  example  most  t'uily  to 
the  precept, '  He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him^  be  your  servant/  In  this  he 
showed  both  his  greatness  and  his  goodness.  «      *         •  •  # 

''  He  was  a  practiced  student  of  history ;  he  was  a  consummate  philologist.  He  was 
familiar  with  all  that  had  been  written  by  the  most  learned  and  the.  most  acute  of  the 
modem  antagonists  of  Christianity.  He  had  been  a  student  of  theology,  and  was  at 
home  among  the  speculative  objections  of  those  who  would  assert  or  insinuate  that 
no  sensible  man,  who  is  abreast  with  modem  thinking,  can  accept  the  supernatural 
Christ  of  the  Christian  history.  I  shall  never  forget,  on  an  occasion  when  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  an  argument  n>r  his  revisal,  how  emphatically  and  positively  ho  assented 
to  the  position  taken,  that  modern  criticism  must  force  the  historic  student  to  say  : 
The  Christian  history  is  <;enuine  or,  at  least,  enough  of  it  to  oblige  the  critic  to  accept 
the  alternative  that  the  Christ  of  history,  if  not  supernaturally  commissioned,  was 
either  a  conscious  deceiver  or  romantically  self-deceived.  *  *  * 

'*  The  loss  is  indeed  irreparable.  None  can  feel  this  more  sensitively  and  bitterly 
than  myself,  in  the  manifold  responsibilities  to  which  I  have  been  called.  I  speak  for 
my  colloagnee  as  well,  who  feel  as  keenly  that  one  of  the  wisest  and  kindest  of  our 
ei-role  has  l)een  taken  Irom  the  sphere  of  activity  which  we  had  hoped  he  might  fill  for 
a  score  of  years.  It  will  be  long  before  we  forget  him,  or  cease  to  remember  him  with 
tender  and  reverent  affection.  He  has  been  with  us  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  a 
student  and  instructor.  His  is  one  of  the  brightest  names  among  all  those  which  thin 
coUege  has  enrolled  upon  its  annals.  May  his  example  and  spirit  remain  with  us  for 
another  generation  |  *  *  *  •  «  ♦ 

"Such  a  loss  is  not  one  to  be  passed  with  a  brief  word  of  notice.  Professor  Hadley 
was  one  of  the  very  foremost  men  in  this  community,  of  whom  it  had  most  occasion  in 
be  proud,  and  whom  it  has  most  reason  to  mourn ;  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
intellectual  men  of  the  time.  In  the  departments  where  his  strength  lay  he  has  not 
left  his  equal  in  the  whole  land,  or  anywhere  among  people  of  English  speech.  lu 
every  branch  of  mental  labor  to  which  he  had  turned  his  attention  he  excelled.  In 
mathematics,  which  was  the  first  subject  of  his  college  teaching,  (at  Middlebury,)  he 
showed  abilities  which  would  have  put  him  in  the  front  rank  of  mathematicians;  hi8 
studies  in  Roman  law  bore  fruit  in  a  series  of  lectures  which  were  giveu  with  the  high 
approval  of  educators  here  and  at  Harvard,  and  had  been  made  part  of  the  regular 
course  in  our  law  school;  and  he  was  under  engagement  to  discuss  the  foundations  of 
j urispnidence  in  one  of  the  other  schools  of  post-graduate  study.  But  upod  philology  hv 
had  concentrated  most  of  his  labor,  and  here  he  wais  without  a  rival  among  Americans. 
His  range  of  study  was  of  the  widest.  Outside  the  ordinary  circle  of  the  classical 
and  modem  languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Celtic,  and  Armenian  were  among 
those  which  he  had  acquired ;  in  Hebrew,  especially,  he  was  a  profound  scholar.  And 
these  were  with  him  no  merely  nominal  and  barren  acquisitions.  He  was  master  of 
the  methods  and  the  main  results  of  comparative  philology,  and  he  brought  all  his 
varied  learning  to  bear  upon  an^  point  in  language  that  he  would  discuss,  with  a  facil- 
ity and  p|(^ilo6ophic  power  peculiarly  his  own.  He  had  a  most  capacious,  retentive,  and 
ready  memory,  m  both  great  and  small;  nothing  he  had  onc^e  put  away  seemed  ever  to 
become  lost  or  mislaid.  Nor  were  his  critical  sagacity  and  his  coolness  and  soundnes-s 
of  judgment  less  conspicuous  j  no  man's  opinion  on  a  doubtful  or  controverted  matter 
could  carry  greater  weight  with  those  who  knew  him.  All  this  richness  of  learning 
and  power  of  mind  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  specialty,  fhe  teaching  of  Greek.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  the  many  other  excellent  works  of  it8<;lass  to  say  that  his  Greek 
grammar  was  the  beet  and  greatest  ever  produced  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
As  an  instructor,  he  won  the  deep  respect  and  affection,  often  the  reverence,  of  those 
who  came  under  his  care;  and  not  more  for  his  extraordinary  scholarship  than  for  his 
kindness  of  heart  and  real  interest  in  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.         •         •         « 

*^  The  loss  to  the  public  of  such  a  teacher  and  thinker,  cut  off  in  the  very  fullness  of 
his  manhood,  is  great  indeed ;  to  the  college  it  is  immerise  and  irreparable.  He  was  a 
main  support  and  ornament  of  the  institution  to  which  his  labors  had  been  given  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  #  #  #  ♦  # 

"  In  connection  with  the  schools  of  poet-graduate  study,  to  which  he  was  more  and 
more  devoting  himself,  he  seemed  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  and  higher  sphere  of 
work,  which  would  give  his  ability  and  acquirements  a  scope  worthy  of  them ;  and 
there  was  nof  a  uuiversity  in  the  world  that  mif^ht  not  have  envied  Yale  its  Greek  pro- 
fessor. He  will  be  hardly  less  missed  in  the  Philological  Association,  of  which  he  was 
a  vice-president,  and  at  whose  meetings  his  voice  was  heard  among  the  ofbenest  and 
listened  to  with  the  most  respect;  and  in  the  Oriental  Society,  of  which  he  had  been 
for  two  years  the  president* ' 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and popu1ation,-r-ln  1870  Connecticnt  was  the  twenty-fifth  State  Id  population,  hav- 
ing 537,454  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  4,750  square  miles,  an  average  of  1 13.15  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  527,549  whites,  9,G68  colored,  235  In- 
dians, and  2  Chinese.  Of  these  423,815  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  113,639 
were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  344,254  whites,  6,091  colored, 
and  153  Indians  were  born  within  its  limits,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  12,443  were 
bom  in  Germany,  70,630  in  Ireland,  and  13,001  iu  England. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  99,663  persons 
attended  school  throughout  the  State,  and  of  these  4,282  were  foreign-born.  The  wlyte 
male  scholars  numbered  50,696,  and  the  white  femade  scholars  47,792,  an  aggregate  of 
9H,488  white  scholars.  The  colored  male  scholars  numbered  580,  and  the  colored 
female  scholars  564,  an  aggregate  colored  attendance  of  1,144 ;  14  Indian  males  and 
17  females  (an  aggregate  of  31)  also  attended  school. 

llUteratee, — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  te 
irrite  was  29,616,  (inclucUng  28  Indians,)  and  of  these  23,9.33  w^ero  foreign-bora. 

Age,  Mac,  and  race  of  iUiterates, — Of  2,530  white  illiterates  reported,  from  10  to  15  years 
of  age,  1,339  were  males  and  1,191  females;  there  were  2,710  white  illiterates,  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  21,  and  of  these  1,266  were  males  and  1,444  were  females ;  of  22,673 
white  illiterates,  21  years  old  and  over,  8,990  were  males  and  13,683  were  females, 
making  an  aggregate  of  27,313  white  illiterates  for  the  State.  Of  131  colored  illit- 
erates reported,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  69  were  males  and  62  were  females : 
of  213  colored  illiterates  reported,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21,  83  were  males  and 
130  were  females;  of  1,331  colored  illiterates,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  627  were 
males  and  704  were  females;  giving  an  aggregate  of  1,675  colored  illiterates  for  the 
State.  Of  the  28  Indian  iUiterates,  2  females  were  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15,  2 
males  and  2  females  between  15  and  21,  7  males  and  15  females,  21  years  old  and  over. 

Edueatkmal  imtituiiofu, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,917,  having  695  male  and  2^231  lemaJe  teachers 
to  instruct  their  51,307  male  and  47,314  female  pupils. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  11,856,279,  of  which  |140,887  were  derived'  from  endowment,  ^1,227,889 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  (487,503  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  ackooU, — ^The  income  appertaining  to  the  public  (normal,  high,  grammar, 
graded  and  ungraded  common)  schools,  for  educating  their  88,449  pupils,  was  $1,426,846, 
of  which  sum  |409  were  derived  from  endowment,  (1,216,789  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  (209,648  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Collegee, — ^The  three  colleges  reported,  with  their  46  teachers  and  765  pupils,  had  a 
total  income  of  $134,643. 

Private  schools. — The  265  (private)  day  and  boarding  schools,  with  430  teachers,  7,292 
pupils,  possessed  a  totAl  income  of  $164,220,  from  endowment,  tuition,  and  other  sources. 

Libraries, — The  libraries  of  the  State  were,  public  63,  containing  285,937  volumes ;  no 
return  of  the  private  libraries  was  made. 

The  press. — The  71  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
803,7^  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  17,454,740  copies. 

Churches. — The  826  church  organizations  repotted  iu  the  State  jTOSsessed  902  edifices 
with  338,735  sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $13,428,109. 

Pauperism. — ^The  paupers  reported  numoered  1,705,  of  whom  1,123  were  native  whites, 
114  native  colored,  and  468  foreigners. 

Criminals. — Two  hundred  ana  fifty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year  ended 
June  1,  1S70;  and  430  persons  were  in  prison,  June  1,  of  whom  278  were  native  and 
152  foreign. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  of  Connecticut,  69,807  males  and 
69,155  females  (138,962  aggregate)  were  from  5  to  17  years  of  age,  (inclusive.)  The 
number  of  persons  10  years  old  and  over  was  425,896,  of  whom  209,120  were  males  and 
216,776  were  females. 

Occupations. — Of  these  ages,  15^,460  males  and  33,961  females  (193,421  in  all)  were 
engagra  in  various  occupations.  Of  these  193,421  occupied  persons,  43,653  wore  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  38,704  in  professional  and  personal  services,  24,720  in  trade  and 
transportation,  and  86,344  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.^^i  the  193,421  employed  persons,  3,657  males  and 
1,993  females  (5,650  in  all)  were  between  the  ages  oi  10  and  15 ;  144,239  males  and 
31,014  females  (175,253  in  all)  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  59 ;  and  11,564  moles 
aiMi  S64  females  (a  total  of  12,518  persons)  were  60  years  old  and  upward. 
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This  St4ite  still  remains  withoat  a  saperintendent  of  education,  and  there  is  no  State 
official  report  of  any  matters  connected  with  education,  except  the  auditor's  statement, 
printed  iii  the  journal  of  the  house,  which  gives  the  details  of  the  distribution  of  the 
school-funds  to  the  several  school  districts.  This  distribution  is  still  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  1830.  The  legislature  meeting  but  once  in  two  years,  the  latest 
published  statement  is  for  the  year  1870 ;  but  as  there  is  little  variation  in  the  numj[)er 
of  school  districts,  or  the  income  arising  from  the  fund,  the  statements  are  substan- 
tially the  same  from  year  to  year. 

The  auditor,  in  his  report  of  the  distribution  for  1870,  evidently  did  not  regard  his 
account  as  being  of  any  general  interest,  as  he  refrains  from  giving  any  totals,  so  that, 
whoever  wishes  to  ascertain  the  facts,  must  laboriously  add  up  the  columns  of  figures 
extending  over  many  pages  of  the  report. 

The  school  laws  of  the  State,  an  abstract  of  which  was  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1871,  leaves  to  each  school  district  full 
and  entire  control  of  the  educatiuj^  of  the  children  of  the  district ;  the  only  limitation 
being  that  a  minimum,  amount  of  school  tax,  or  contribution,  as  it  is  called,  must  be 
voted  by  the  district,  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  receive  its  quota  of  the  State  school- 
fund.  All  other  matters  relating  to  the  schools  are  left  absolutely  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  district,  who  have  a  school  or  do  without  one,  as  they  choose,  the  effect 
being,  as  it  is  claimed  by  the  nrogressive  fnends  of  public-school  education  in  the 
State,  that  in  those  districts  where  the  standard  of  education  is  low  and  the  interest 
in  schools  small,  there  is  no  possibility  of  improvement,  as  there  is  no  way  of  increas- 
ing the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  in  having  better  schools;  so  that,  while  Wilmington, 
a  growing  city,  is  making  rapid  advances  in  all  matters  that  relate  to  free  public 
schools,  and  while  the  same  is  true  of  other  towns  and  communities,  still  many 
of  the  rural  school  districts  in  other  parts  of  the  State  show  little  or  no  improve- 
ment during  the  past  thirty  years.  The  ratio  of  representation-  being  also  based 
upon  the  census  of  1830,  and  being  equally  divided  among  the  three  counties  of 
the  State,  affords  little  opportunity  for  the  direct  influeuce  upon  the  general  legislation 
of  the  State  by  the  citizens  of  any  one  county,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  New  Castle  County,  which  includes  the  city  of  Wilmington, 
its  representation  in  the  State  legislature  remains  as  established  forty  years  ago.  Any 
immediate  improvement  in  the  general  State  laws  or  system  of  education  seems,  there- 
fore, improbable.  The  city  of  Wilmington,  having  procured  a  charter  for  a  board  of 
education  two  years  ago,  has  been  rapidly  deveu>ping  and  perfecting  its  system  of 
public  schools.    ' 

THE  -SCHOOL-FUND. 

• 

The  school-fund  of  the  State  is  derived  from  the  income  arising  from  the  investment 
of  Delaware's  share  of  the  "  surplus  revenue"  distributed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
several  States,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  certain  State  fees 
and  licenses. 

The  auditor's  report  in  1871  gives  the  following  statistics  for  1870 : 

In  New  Castle  County  there  were  raised,  by  contribution $84, 639  78 

Received  from  State  school-fund $10,142  15 

Number  of  districts 91 

Number  of  schools  in  operation IfiO 

Number  of  scholars 7,522 

In  Kent  County  there  were  raised,  by  contribution $19,987  25 

Received  from  State  school-fund $8,499  57 

Number  of  districts 115 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 96 

Number  of  months  in  operation 800  months  and  27  days. 

Number  of  scholars 5, 044 

In  Sussex  County  there  were  raised,  by  contribution $9,740  13 

Received  from  State  school-fund $11,500  20 

Number  of  districts 177 

Number  of  schools  in  operation 156 

Number  of  months  in  oporationi 648  months  and  22  days. 

Number  of  scholars 6,452 
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WILMINGTON. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  OP  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  folio wiDg  extracts  are  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Williara  R.  Bullock,  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  presented  to  the  board  March  25, 1872 : 

*'  Gentlemen  :  .With  the  termination  of  my  appointment  as  presiding  officer  recurs 
the  duty  of  presenting  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  present  board. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

^VThe  number  of  school-houses  is  fourteen,  the  same  as  at  the  last  report. 

''  The  number  of  seats  in  all  the  buildings  is  4,268,  bein^  an  increase  of  418 ;  of  these, 
the  number  of  seats  in  the  grammar  schools  is  862,  and  in  the  primary  schools  3,406. 
The  increased  number  of  seats  is  due  to  the  greater  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
new  building  No.  1.  The  room  in  the  old  building,  formerly  occupied  by  school  No.  1, 
has  remained  vacant  since  the  removal  of  the  school. 

''The  average  number  of  xmpils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  is 3,503 ;  of  these,  566  are 
in  the  grammar  schools  and  2,937  in  the  primary  schools. 

'*  The  following  statement  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  ages  of  the  children  attending 
school — correct  for  the  time  at  which  the  inquiry  was  made : 

**  From  six  to  twelve  years  of  age,  (inclusive,)  2,813 ;  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years, 
.    (inclusive,)  550 ;  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years,  (inclusive,)  72. 

''  The  largest  monthly  average  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  (October)  was 
3,678,  and  the  smallest  monthly  avera^^  for  all  the  schools  (June)  was  3,305. 

''  The  average  percentage  or  attendance  iu  all  the  -schools  was  90.  For  the  gram- 
mar schools  the  average  percentage  of  attendance  was  94,  and  for  the  primary 
schools  89. 

''  The  need  of  more  ample  school' accommodation  in  the  southern  and  southwestern 
parts  of  the  city  continues  as  at  the  last  report.  The  board  has  not,  however,  been  un- 
mindful  of  these  requirements,  and  has  purchased  a  lot  in  the  Second  ward,  south  of 
the  Christiana,  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  A  building  committee  is  charged 
with  the  provision  of  a  plan  for  a  building  to  be  erected  thereon.  A  suitable  location 
iu  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city  has  been  carefully  sought  for,  but  as  yet  without 
definite  result.  This  subject  will  remain  an  important  one  in  charge  of  the  succeed- 
ing board. 

**  The  new  school-honse  No.  1,  on  French  street,  was  occupied  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1871.  The  totid  cost  of  the  building  was  $28,208.10,  and  the  cost  of  furniture  and  ap 
paratus  $2,409.20;  all  of  which  was  defrayed  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  authorized  by 
the  legislature  at  its  last  session.  This  building,  as  the  most  recent  aud  largest  of  our 
school  edifices,  has  attracted  general  interest.  It  was  nought  to  combine  in  it  as  many 
of  the  advantages  which  experience  has  suggested  as  conducive  to  the  health  of  its 
occupants  and  the  convenience  and  facility  of  conducting  the  exercises  as  a  due  regard  \ 
to  economy  would  allow.  The  furniture  has  been  carefully  selected  with  a  view  to 
durability,  comfort,  and  sightliness.  The  number  of  seats  provided  is  546.  The  lower 
floor  is  occupied  by  a  primary  school  for  girls,  the  second  by  a  grammar  school  for 
girls,  and  the  third  by  a  grammar  school  for  boys.  Apartments  in  the  front  of  the 
building  afford  a  repository  for  the  books  and  stationery  belonging  to  the  board  and  a 
convenient  office  for  the  superintendent  of  the  schools. 

grading  of  SCHOOLS. 

'*  That  the  board  might  be  informed  at  all  times  of  the  literary  status  of  the  children 
under  its  charge,  the  grading  of  the  schools  was  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  This 
could  not  be  effected  without  establishing  a  definite  system  of  instruction  for  all  the 
schools.  A  programme  of  study  was  to  be  made  out,  demanding  careful  thought  and 
experience,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  while  carrying  forward  the  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  best  known  methods  and  the  requirements  of  the  pupils.  This 
schedule  of  study  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers. 

"  Uniformity  of  studies  involves,  of  course,  uniformity  in  the  books  and  apparatus  of 
teaching  used  in  the  schools. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  attendance  of  both  teachers  and  scholars,  of  time  lost  by  late- 
ness, or  absence  from  sickness  or  other  causes,  can  be  had  only  by  a  detailed  and  sys- 
tematic record,  made  up  from  reports  furnished  by  all  the  schools.  The  forms  for  these 
reiK)rts,  and  the  school  records  to  correspond,  wore  to  be  made  out  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  monthly  reports  of  the  sui)erintendent  to  the  board  are  the  evidence  of  the  . 
successful  working  of  this  arrangement.  ' 

*^ Beanies  the  attendance  report,  statements  are  rendered  quarterly  of  the  property 
under  the  care  of  the  teacher  of  each  school,  and  of  its  condition. 
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TEACHERS^  INSTITUTE  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

y 

'*As  the  snccefls  of  the  school  must  depend  upon  the  teacher,  the  improvement  of 
teachers  in  scholarship  and  in  the  art  of  instruction  has  also  received  especial  attention. 
A  teachers'  institute  and  a  normal  school  were  early  "established  and  have  continued 
in  snccessfnl  operation. 

'^  In  the  former,  methods  of  teaching  are  discussed  in  a  familiar  manner;  questions  in 
great  variety  are  proposed  and  answered,  and  essays  are  read  on  educational  subjects. 

'*  In  the  normal  school,  opportunity  is  given  for  the  further  prosecution  of  study  in 
whatever  branches  may  be  desired  by  those  who  attend  it.  ' 

*^  The  institute  is  attended  by  all  of  the  teachers,  and  the  normal  school  by  a  consider- 
able number. 

'^The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  institute  and  normal  school  are  already  ap- 
parent in  the  school-rooms  of  those  who  attend  them  :  better  order,  greater  interest 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  greater  vivacity  and  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher. 

**  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools  has  there 
been  so  creat  a  desire  and  effort  for  improvement  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  x>ropor- 
tion  of  the  teachers. 

>fETHOD  OF  APPOINTING   TEACHERS. 

"  That  the  schools,  and  the  community  through  them,  should  not  suffer  from  the  slack- 
ness of  teachers^  the  board  very  wisely  determined  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the 
mode  of  appointing  them.  It  is  plain  that,  apart  from  moral  fitness,  scholarship  and 
aptness  in  teaching  and  discipline  are  the  proper  criteria  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
It  is  accordingly  ordered  that  re-appointments  shall  be  made  only  after  examination 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  rules.  Thus  the  studious  and  energetic  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  position  to  which  honest  effort  and  merit  entitle  them. 

'*  The  number  of  candidates  examined  for  the  position  of  teachers  during  the  past  year 
is  seventy-seven.  Of  these  thirty-one  passed  and  eighteen  were  appointed.  Of  those 
appointed  twelve  were  from  our  own  city  and  six  from  other  places. ' 

'*  When  teaching  is  looked  to  as  a  profession,  it  is  the  most  mistaken  economy  to  enter 
upon  it  without  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  in  the  future.  This 
premature  action  may  cause  many  to  remain  in  the  primary  departments  and  leave 
few  to  rise  to  honorable  and  useful  positions  in  the  more  advanced  grades.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  competitive  examinations,  co-operating  with  the  institute  and  normal  school, 
will  elevate  the  character  of  instruction  in  all  our  schools. 

BOTS'  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

• 

"  The  new  grammar-school  for  boys  in  school-house  No.  1,  under  the  charge  of  a  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Bamum)  as  principal,  is  another  new  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  board.  This  school,  which  is  progressing  favorably,  is  expected  to  afford,  and 
does  afford,  an  opportunity  for  study  iu  departments  beyond  the  scope  of  instruction 
in  the  other  schools  for  boys. .  Iu  it  may  now  be  pursued  a  course  equal  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  most  private  academics,  while  it  is  capable  of  meeting  any  requirements 
likely  to  be  made  upon  it  hereafter. 

girls'  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL. 

"The  excellent  condition  of  the  girls'  grammar-school  in  school-house  No.  4,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Miller,  also  calls  for  a  moment's  attention.  The  studies  of  the  first 
division  of  this  school  are  of  a  grade  equal  to  that  adopted  in  many  girls'  hi^h  schools 
and  normal  schools  in  our  country.  I  would  mention,  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
next  board,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the  pupils  under  a  single  teacher  in  this  divis- 
ion is  greater  than  in  any  of  the  other  schools. 

"  I  feel  that  we  ought  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  responsibility  laid  upon  our  superin- 
tendent in  arranging  the  details  of  the  chan>(es  desired  by  the  board,  and  the  labor  and 
attention  required  to  execute  them,  and  desire  that  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
may  be  upheld  by  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  board  in  the  proper  execution 
of  all  the  daties  imposed  upon  him. 

NIGHT-SCHOOLS. 

"  On  the  28th  of  November,  1854,  a  permanent  oi|^ization  of  citizens  was  formed  for 
the  pmrpose  of  carrying  on  a  night-school,  which  Lad  for  some  time  previous  been  in 
operation.    From  the  above  date  until  last  fall  the  association  had  continued  m  obl- 
ation, qaieily  bnt  usefully  conductii?^  through  every  winter  a  school  'w\i\cVi\ia&)^o«x> 
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numerously  attended  by  young  men  whose  daily  pnrsuits  debarred  them  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  schools.  The  expenses  of  the  uight-Kchool  were  defrayed  from 
voluntary  contributions  of  benevolent  citizens,  aided  by  a  small  charge  made  to  each 
pupil,  and  by  a  yearly  contribution  from  the  board  of  public  education. 

*'  The  teachers  had  at  all  times  been  mainly  derived  from  the  corps  of  teachers  of  the 
public  schools,  aided  by  the  pergonal  attendance  and  assistance  of  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. The  ranks  of  the  generous  contributors  have,  however,  been  thinned  by 
death,  while  age,  infirmity,  and  pressing  occupations  have  lessened  the  number  of  act- 
ive participants  from  among  the  members.  It  was,  therefore,  highly  opportune  that 
dhring  the  past  winter  a  proposition  should  have  originated  in  the  board  to  establish 
night-schools  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  and  to  assume  the  control  of  the  one 
which  had  been  so  long  in  operation. 

^*  With  the  growth  ot  the  city,  and  especially  its  manufacturing  interests^  increases 
rapidly  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  night-school  would  prove  a  blessing,  and  it 
is  eminently  proper  that  the  board  of  public  education  should  extend  to  them  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  means  and  its  organization. 

^'  Of  the  night-school  association  the  board  has  always  been  the  generous  ally,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  prove  more  powerful  and  efficient  as  its  successor  in  its  field  of  labor. 
Four  night-schools,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  committee,  have  been  conducted  for 
varying  periods  during  the  past  winter.  They  were  held  respectively  in  the  basement 
of  the  Wilmington  Institute,  Pusey  «&  Scott's  building,  (corner  of  Third  and  Tatnall ' 
streets,)  Phoenix  engine-house,  (corner  of  Twelfth  and  King  streets,)  aud  Madley  Chapel, 
(south  of  the  Christiana.)  It  is  proper  also  to  recognize  in  this  place  the  generosity 
which  placed  all  of  these  buildings  free  of  expense  at  the.  service  of  the  committee. 

''  The  committee  report  the  number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  the  night-schools  as  275. 

Total  estimated  expense : » $685  40 

Cash  received  for  use  of  books 259  25 

Cost  per  pupil,  (approximative) 2  49 

''  The  pupils  manifested  much  interest  in  all  efibrts  to  improve  their  minds,  and  the 
teachers  deserve  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duties. 

'^  The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil,  calculated  upon  the  actual  number  of  pupils  iu  our 
schools  at  the  present  time,  and  including  cost  of  books,  tnel,  repairs,  interest,  &^c.,hus 
been  for  the  past  year  $12.77.  The  cost  of  tuition  simply,  including  books,  $9.80 ;  cast 
to  each  pupil  for  miscellaneous  expenses.  $2.97.  Total  value  of  city  school  property,  as 
estimated  by  the  treasurer,  $173,1^5.20." 

Dr.  Bullock,  from  pressure  of  private  business,  declined  a  re-election  to  the  board. 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  NEW  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  new  board  of  public  education  elected  Colonel  Arthur  H.  Grimshaw  president, 
and  Joseph  L.  Kilgore,  esq.,  secretary. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  8CHOOM. 

When  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan  was  first  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  he  was  re- 
quired, iu  addition  to  his  duties  as  superintendent,  to  act  as  principal  of  school  No.  1,  and 
as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  As  the  members  of  the  board  gradually  real- 
ized the  importance  and  amount  of  the  work  devolving  upon  the  superintendent,  the}' 
have  relieved  him  from  all  other  cares,  leaving  him  at;  liberty  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  the  duties  incident  to  his  position. 

NEW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-BUILDING. 

During  the  year  the  new  school-building  south  of  the  Christiana,  referred  to  in  Dr. 
Bullock's  report,  has  been  completed,  and  will  be  opened  for  use  January  30, 187^.  This 
is  a  primary  school,  and  will  accommodate  300  pupils.  This  increases  the  number  of 
public  schools  to  15. 

INCREASE  OF  teachers'  SALARIES. 

On  December  9, 1872,  the  board  voted  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grade  of 
teachers,  the  salary  of  22  being  raised  from  $300  per  annum  to  $360,  and  that  of  9  fiom 
^30  to  $3G0.  The  question  of  increasing  other  salaries  was  postponed  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

The  Saturday  normal  school  has  bad  an  average  weekly  attendance  during  the  year 
of  33  teachci^s,  the  whole  number  enrolled  being  63.  The  interest  and  attendance  are 
increasing. 
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SCHOOL  NO.  1. — SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES. 

When  the  girls'  school  No.  1  was  moved  to  the  now  building  in  French  street,  in 
October,  1871,  a  boys'  department  was  added,  and  the  number  of  teachers  increased 
&om  2  to  9.  The  school  possesses  new  and  well-selected  apparatus  for  illustrating 
physiology,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

A  series  of  lectures  upon  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  was  delivered  during  the 
winter  by  Colonel  A.  H.  Grimshaw,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  a  series 
of  lectures  upon  botany  was  given  in  the  spriog  by  William  Canby,  esq. 

FREE-HAND  DRAWING  TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year  Bartholomew's  system  of  free-hand  drawing  has  been  taught 
in  all  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington. 

MUSIC. 

Lessons  in  vocal  music  have  also  been  jpvsn  on  one  day  in  the  week  at  each  school, 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Clemmer,  who  has  received  irom  each  scholar  one  cent  a  week  as  compt^u- 
sation.  The  board  have  not  yet  decided  to  place  vocal  music  upon  the  list  of  regular 
studies,  and  have  made  no  provision  for  it  other  than  having  permitted  Mr.  Clemmer 
to  teach  in  this  way  the  past  few  months. 

FRIZES  OFFERED  TO  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

Three  prizes  in  each  school,  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  were  offered  to  the  scholars 
in 'the  girls' grammar  school  and  in  the  boys'  grammar  school.  The  value  of  these 
mre  $20,  $18,  and  $12.  They  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  and  are  to  be 
given,  for  three  years,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Heald  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Seidel,  citizens  of  Wilmington* 

The  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  city  has  been  most  gratifying  during  the 
past  year.  , 

DOVER. 

The  academy  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  decided  last  year  to  build 
at  Dover,  upon  land  given  by  some  of  tne  citizens,  has  not  yet  been  built,  but  the  pur- 
poee  is  still  held,  and  $35,000  of  the  proposed  $100,000  have  alreadv  been  subscribed. 
A  meeting  in  regard  to  it  is  now  to  be  held,  and  a  charter  is  to  be  asked  from  the  legis- 
lature this  winter ;  the  trustees  expect  to  be  able  to  commence  building  during  tho 
coming  year. 

NEW  CASTLE. 

A  brief  account  of  the  common  lands  left  by  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  to  the  town 
of  New  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  its  inhabitants,  was  given  in  the 
report  for  1871. 

Hie  statement  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  Castle  common  lands,  from  March  25, 
1871,  to  March  25,  1872,  shows  an  annual  income  of  about  $10,000,  with  direct  ex- 
penditures for  school  purposes  during  the  year  ended  March  25, 1872,  of  $3,175. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  statistics  of  the  Delaware  College  at  Newark  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  college 
statistics  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  chartered  academies,  and  of  private,  select,  and  classical 
schools  in  the  State ;  indeed,  except  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Wilmington,  there  is 
little  other  opportunity  for  the  children  of  the  State  to  obtain  any  training  above  that 
of  the  district  schools. 

The  list  of  such  of  these  academies  and  private  schools  as  have  been  obtained  will 
be  found  in  the  statistical  tables  of  institutions  of  secondary  instruction. 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDREN  IN  DELAWARE. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  colored  children  by  either  the  State  or  town 
authorities. 

A  benevolent  society,  called  ''the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement 
and  Education  of  the  Colored  People,"  whose  headquarters  are  at  Wilmington,  has 
been  for  the  past  few  years  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  blacks  to  obtain  schools  for  their 
ehUdren.  The  following  account  of  the  work  of  the  society  during  1872  has  been  pre- 
rared  for  this  report  by  the  efficient  actuary  of  the  society,  Miss  Abbie  Feck];i^m,Ql 
Wilming^ton. 
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STATEMENT. 

The  withdrawal  of  assistance  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  at  Washington,  as  well  as 
by  the  friends  of  general  education,  (including  a  donation,  continued  for  some  years, 
from  the  patrons  of  the  cause  in  England,)  has  been  felt  seriously  in  carrying  on 
our  work  for  the  past  two  years.  Almost  entirely  cut  off  from  all  the  sources  from 
which  our  income  had  hitherto  been  drawn,  we  have  been  obliged  t<o  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  localities  where  schools  already  existed,  or  have  siuce  been  estab- 
lished, for  their  pecuniarv  support.  We  have,  however,  received  an  appropriation  from 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  through  the  board  of  public  education,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000, 
during  1872. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  past  year,  eighteen  schools,  including  the  Howard  School  at  Wilmington, 
have  been  under  the  supervision  of  this  association.  They  were  located  as  follows : 
Wilmington,  Seaford,  Smyrna,  Christiana,  Odessa,  Milford,  Laurel,  New  Castle,  Mil- 
ton, Newark,  Summit  Bridge,  Mount  Pleasant,  Dutch  Neck,  Slaughter  Neck,  Frederica, 
Fieldsborough,  Middleton,  and  Concord.  • 

The  length  of  the  school  term  varied  in  different  localities  from  two  to  nine  and  one- 
half  months,  according  to  the  pecuniary  anility  of  the  people  and  their  interest 
in  education. 

Twenty-one  teachers  were  employed,  all  females  except  one,  and  all  colored  except 
the  principal  of  the  Howard  School  in  Wilmington. 

WORK  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  has  aided  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  provided  a  supply  of  snltable 
school-books  at  cost  prices,  and  paid  toward  the  salaries  of  teachers,  outside  of  Wil- 
mington, sums  varying  from  $3  to  $8  per  month,  according  to  the  need  of  schools  at 
different  localities.  In  Wilmington,  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the  Howard  School 
have  been  paid  entirely  by  the  association. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOLARS 

In  the  month  of  January,  1872,  the  total  enrollment  in  all  our  schools  was  984,  and 
the  average  attendance  858. 

Of  the  total  enrollment,  824  were  reading  and  6X)el]ing,  756  writing,  445  sttidying 
Arithmetic,  445  geography,  G3  grammar,  and  only  160  were  in  the  alphabet  and  primer. 

Estimating  the  changes  which  have  occurred  on  our  rolls,  we  find  that  about  1,500 
different  pupils  have  been  taught  in  our  schools  the  past  year. 

Of  this  number,  about  two-thirds  were  males,  and  nearly  one-half  were  over  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

Except  in  a  single  case,  the  actuary  has  visited  each  school  at  least  once  during  the 
term.    Those  most  convenient  have  been  seen  more  frequently. 

The  amount  collected  and  expended  by  the  association  for  teachers'  and  actuary's 
salaries,  rent  of  office,  purchase  of  school-books,  &c.,  has  been  about  $2,500. 

The  amount  collected  and  expended  by  the  colored  people  for  the  board  and  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  the  purchase  of  school-books,  has  been  about  $2,400,  which  does  not 
include  incidental  expenses  of  fuel,  repairs  on  school-houses,  &c. ;  the  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  being  over  $5,000. 

INCREASED  INTEREST  IN  SCHOOLS  SHOWN  BT  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  colored  people  have  manifested  an  increased  willingness  and  ability  to  assist  in 
tho  support  of  their  schools,  the  amounts  voluntarily  contributed  by  them  toward  the 
salaries  of  teachers  having  shown  a  gradual  increase.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
association's  labors  in  1867,  they  paid  nothing  toward  salaries,  and  in  some  cases  not 
the  teachers'  board.  They  now,  in  all  cases,  pay  the  board  ana  part  of  the  salary,. their 
contributions  having  risen  from  a  range  of  $6  to  $9  per  school  per  month  in  1870-71, 
to  a  present  range  of  $6  to  $15. 

Throughout  the  State  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  work 
exhibited  by  the  white  people.  This  is  evident  from  the  more  friendly  feeling  mani- 
fested toward  our  teachers,  and  by  an  increased  disposition  to  assist  the  colored  people 
in  securing  their  portion  of  the  funds  necessary. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

'  ^rea  and  population^ — In  1870  Delaware  was  the  thirty-fourth  State  in  population, 
Imving  125,015  iuhahitantA   within  an  area  of  2,120  square  mUen,  an  average  of 
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58.97  persons  to  the  square  milo.  This  ][K>pulation  consisted  of  102,221  "ivhites  and 
22,794  colored.  Of  these  115,879  \7ere  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  9,136  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  74,540  white  and  20,214  colored 
persons  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  1,142  were  born 
in  Germany,  1,421  in  England,  and  5,907  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  19,965  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  205  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars  nnm- 
bcred  9,862  and  the  females  8,908,  (an  aggregate  of  18,770  white  scholars.)  The  col- 
ored male  scholars  were  663,  and  the  femaJc  532,  (an  aggregate  of  1,195.) 

Illiteracy. — The  nnmber  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  23,100;  of  these  2,469  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  seXj  and  race  of  Uliteratea. — Of  1,878  white  illiterates  reported,  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  1,045  were  males  and  833  weie  females;  1,370  illiterate  whites  between  the 
ages  of  15  to  21  (inclusive)  were  reported,  and  of  these  718  were  males  and  652 
were  females ;  of  8,032  illiterate  whites  reported,  21  years  old  and  over,  3,466 
were  males  and  4,566  were  females.  Of  1,785  colored  illiterates,  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  925  were  males  and  860  were  females;  of  2,065  colored  illiterates,  15  to  21  years 
old,  1,054  were  females  and  1,011  were  females;  and  of  7,970  colored  adult  illiterates, 
3,765  were  males  and  4,205  were  females. 

Educational  institutioni^ — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  375,  having  147  male  and  363  female  teachers, 
(total,  510  teachers,)  and  a  total  of  19,575  pupils,  9,093  males  and  10,482  females. 

Amottnt  and  eource  of  edtmaiional  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $212,712,  of  which  $120,429  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  f  92,2H3  from  tnition  and  other  sources. 

Public  $chool8. — The  326  public  schools,  ^ith  388  teachers,  (107  male  and  281  female,) 
possessed  an  income  of  $127,729  for  the  education  of  their  16,835  pupils,  (7,694  male 
and  9,141  female,)  of  which  income  $120,429  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $7,300  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  two  colleges  reported,  with  their  15  teachers  (7  male  and  8  female) 
and  137  scholars,  (17  male  and  120  female,)  had  a  total  income  of  $18,350,  derived 
£rom  tnition  and  other  sources.  • 

Academiee. — ^The  9  academies,  with  48  teachers  (25  male  and  23  female)  and  722 
pupils,  (463  male  and  259  female,)  had  a  total  income  of  $35,200,  derived  from  tuition 
and  other  sources. 

Private  schooU. — The  14  private  (day  and  boardins)  schools,  with  24  teachers  (4  male 
and  20  female)  and  482  scholars,  (223  male  and  259  female,)  had  a  total  income  of 
$11,572,  deriv^  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  252  public  libraries,  containing  92,275  volumes,  and  221 
private  libraries  containing  91,148  volumes,  making  a  total  of  473  libraries,  contain- 
ingld3,423  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  17  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  20,860  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,607,840  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  2lR7  church  organizations  reported,  252  had  edifices  with  87,899 
sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $1,82.1,950. 

Pauperism. — Four  hundred  and  fifty-three  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  223  were 
native  whites,  180  colored,  (native,)  and  50  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  66  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  13  were  native  whites,  44  colored 
natives,  and  9  were  foreigners ;  145  criminals  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. --Of  the  total  population  of  Delaware,  39,807  persons  were 
from  5  to  17  years  old,  (inclusive;)  of  these  20,185  were  males  and  19,622  females : 
92,586  persons  were  10  years  old  and  over,  and  of  these  46,274  were  males,  and  46,312 
females. 

Occupations. — Forty  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  of  these  ages 
(34,306  males  and  6,007  females)  were  engaged  in  various  occupations ;  15,907  males 
aad  G6  females  (15,973  persons)  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  11,389  persons 
.  (6,615  males  and  4,774  females)  in  professional  and  personal  services ;  3,347  males  and 
90  females  in  trade  and  transportation ;  and  9,514  persons  (8,437  males  and  1,077 
females)  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

Age  and  sez  of  working  population.—Of  these  40,313  employed  persons  (2,181  males  and 
1,231  females)  a  total  of  3,412  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  59,  inclusive,  and  2,575 
{Arsons  (2,323  males  and  252  females)  were  60  years  old  and  over. 
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FliORIDA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Charles  Beecher,  State  pnperinteDdent  of  public  instraction,  for  the  year 

ended  September  30,  1871.] 

PROGRESS  OF  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

! 

The  year  between  September  30, 1870,  and  October  1, 1871,  may  be  described  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  year  of  progress,  in  spite  of  checks  and  hinderances.  The  system  of  free 
schools  on  its  adoption  the  previous  year  appeared,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Chase,  then 
superintendent,  '^  to  have  reconciled,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  educational 
legislation  of  the  South,  the  extreme  views  of  conflicting  parties  and  interests.'' 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

Instead  of  fifteen  counties  that  failed  the  year  previous  to  levy  a  school  tax,  we  have 
to  report  but  four.  Instead  of  thirteen  counties  wanting  organized  boards  of  public 
instruction,  we  have  only  one.  Instead  of  eleven  counties  wanting  superintendents, 
all  but  two  are  now  supplied.  Instead  of  250  schools,  with  7,500  pupils,  we  report  331 
schools,  with  14,000  pupils.  Such  an  advance  would  be  creditable  in  a  year  when 
circumstances  were  favorable ;  much  more,  occurring  in  a  year  when  such  serious 
causes  of  hinderanco  existed. 

The  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  State'  in  regard  to  taxation  for  schools  has  been 
praiseworthy.  Although  the  law  limited  the  rate  of  taxation  to  one  mill,  several 
counties  assessed  a  tax  of  one  and  a  half  mills,  and  the  people  paid  cheerfully.  Al- 
though the  subject  of  taxation  has  been  misunderstood,  though  financial  embarrass- 
ment, losses,  and  impoverishment  have  weighed  heavily  upon  the  community,  yet 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  with  comparatively 
few  exceptidlbs,  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  returns  from  the  several 
counties  are  incomplete. 

SCHOOL  TAXATION  AND  REVENUE.  ^ 

The  amount  collected  is  shown  to  be  about  82^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  assessed. 
Allowing  the  same  rate  of  loss  in  collecting  the  State  tax  of  one  miU,  or  17^  per  cent., 
we  have  |28,516.43  as  the  approximate  amochit.  Adding  this  to  the  amount  raised  by 
the  counties,  we  have  a  total  of  $70,284.07  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools.  In  addition  to  this,  much  has  been  done  to  aid  the  work  by  private  contri- 
butions among  the  patrons,  of  which  our  rex>ort8  are  very  meager.  In  eight  counties 
the  sum  of  |8,777  has  been  tl^us  given,  over  and  above  the  taxation—either  in  land, 
rents,  board  of  teachers,  or  money. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  youth  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21  is  62,869.  The 
number  enrolled  in  schools  is  14,000.  Four-fifthH,  nearly,  of  those  between  4  and  21 
remain  as  yet  unreached  by  the  system.  In  a  State  like  Florida,  however,  the  proper 
school  age  would  be.between  5  and  17.  On  this  basis  the  proportion  enrolled  in  schools 
Would  probably  be  much  greater,  and  considering  the  newness  of  the  system,  the 
sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal,  it  is  encouraging 
to  have  already  reached  with  the  benefits  of  education  one-fifth  of  tne  children  of  the 
State.  At  the  same  time  the  spectacle  of  four-fifths  of  the  youth  of  the  State  growing, 
np  in  ignorance  should  spur  us  on  to  greater  efforts,  and  demonstrate  to  all  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  providing  for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  the  interest  on  the  school- 
fund. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL— teachers'  SALARIES. 

The  average  duration  of  schools  has  been  four  and  two-thirds  months.  The  average 
salary  of  teachers,  $30  per  month. 

SEMINARIES. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  speak  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  now  in 

operation,  especially  of  the  East  and  West  Florida  seminaries,  now  so  ably  conducted 

bj'  experienced  inatructora,  and  numerously  attended.    We  are  compelled,  however,  to 
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defer  these  until  onr  next  report.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  seminary  at  Tallahassee  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Leon  County  board  of 
public  instruction,  while  the  other,  at  Gainesville,  is  independent  of  the  State  system. 
It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  when  the  West  Florida  seminary  closed,  previous  to  plac- 
ing itself  under  the  county  board  of  public  instruction,  the  trustees  were  unable, 
from  causes  beyond  their  control,  to  pay  the  instructors'  salaries.  Much  iuconvcn- 
ience  and  suffering  have  been  the  result,  to  a  cofps  of  teachers  of  high  character,  who 
bad  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  assigned  them.  It  is  recommended  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  to  pay  these  claims  in  full. 

SCHOOL  LAW;  WITH  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 

The  school  law,  as  a  whole,  has  worked  well,  and  has  commended  itself  increasingly 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  A  few  slight  amendments  have  been  suggested  as  de- 
sirable to  obviate  defects  and  perfect  the  system. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  county  boards  of  public  instruction  be  limited  to  three 
members.  Thus  their  efficiency  will  be  increased  and  expense  diminished.  2.  It  is 
recommended  that 'the  census  of  youth  be  taken  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  once 
in  five  years.  This  will  fall  in  with  the  regular  duties  of  the  superintendent,  leading 
him  to  a  more  thorough  visitation  of  the  county,  and  will  diminish  the  expense,  while 
givine  more  reliable  results.  3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  clerk  of  the  court  be  re- 
quired to  report  quarterly  all  fines  to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  in  case  of 
Deglect  or  refusal,  be  made  to  pay  a  fine  equal  to  the  whole  amount. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Great  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  uniformity  in  the  text-books  used.  The 
regulations  provided  for  the  use  of  a  graded  series  of  text- books,  but  the  trouble  has 
been  that  many  families  were  too  poor  to  provide  their  children  with  suitable  books. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  pupils  bring  to  school  a  most  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion. There  is  no  uniformity  observable  in  the  use  of  any  work,  except  pi^liaps  Web- 
ster's Elementary  Spelling-Book.  The  question  arises  whether,  in  this  condition  of 
affairs,  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  State  to  fumi^  the  text-books  for  the  use  of 
pupils  in  need  of  such  aid,  leaving  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  furnish  their  own 
Dooka. 

The  following  additional  facts  are  from  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Beeoher, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  year  ended  September  30j  1872 : 

mCREASINO  IMTBREST  IN  SCHOOLS. 

**  Daring  the  past  year  many  oircnmstanees  have  existed  unfavorable  to  the  progress 
of  education.  The  failure  of  the  crops,  the  imperfect  collection  of  revenue,  the  inade- 
quacy of  legislative  appropriations,  the  excitement  of  the  presidential  and  State  elec- 
tions, with  other  causes  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  have  tended  in  some  degree  to 
embarraas  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  common  schools. 

'^  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  system,  and  of  the  increasing  hold  it 
is  gaining  upon  the  popular  mind,  that,  in  spite  of  tiiese  obstacles,  a  manifest  advance 
has  been  made,  both  in  the  number  of  schools,  the  aggregate  of  pupils,  and  in  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  employed. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

'^  In  my  last  report,  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  State  was  given  at  331.  The 
establiatunent  of  113  additional  schools  raises  this  number  to  444,  an  increase  of  more 
than  one-third.  The  aggregate  of  pupils  has  also  increased  from  14,000  to  16,258.  The 
lalio  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  last  year  was  about  one-fifth  of  the 
youth  between  4  and  21.  This  year  it  is  over  one-fourth.  If  it  is  saddening  to  reflect 
that  three-fourths  of  the  yoqth  of  the  State  are  yet  unreached  by  the  educational 

rem,  it  is  surely  enconra^ng  to  know  that  the  ratio  is  so  rapidly  changing.    A  sim- 
rate  of  increase,  could  it  be  secured,  would  in  less  than  twenty  years  enroll  every 
ehild  in  the  State  in  the  public  schools. 

■ 

SCHqOLrFUNDS. 

''The  interest  on  the  common-school  fdnd  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  the 
past  year  amounted  to  $15,784.53.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  warrants  for  this 
aoKMtnt  have  realized.    If  60  cents  on  the  dollar  be  taken  as  the  probable  average 
T^ne,  the  amount  would  be  $9,470.80.    From  the  extremely  defective  chaiactex  oi  \iVv^ 
SBtuzis,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  pr6cisi>n  the  amoant  raised  by  taiAi\oiiuit\A 
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several  counties.    Inclading  the  one  mill  constitatioual  tax  the  amount  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about $75,000  00 

Add  to  this  private  contributions,-  about 10, 000  00 

Received  from  the  Peabody  fund 7,350  00 

Interest  on  school-fund 9,470  80 

And  the  total  amount  is •. 101,820  80 


''This  divided  among  all  the  children  of  the  State  is  at  the  rate  of  $1.64  per  head. 

AID  FROM  THB  PEABODT  FUND. 

''The  aid  derived  from  the  Peabody  fund  is  of  peculiar  value, because  it  is  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  sustain  schools  for  about  ten  months  in  places  where  they  become  models 
of  what  good  schools  ought  to  be.    The  following  is  a  list  of  places  so  benefited : 

Saint  Augustine $1,300 

Tallahassee 1,000 

Gainesville ; 1,000 

Key  West 1,000 

Monticello 700 

Pensacola 600 

Lake  City 500 

Tampa 450 

Quincy 300 

Ocala 300 

Appalachicola 200 

7,350 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

t 

"On  the  20th  day  of  March,  1872,  in  accordance  with  the  law  establishing  the  Florida 
State  Agricultural  College,  approved  February  17, 1872,  Hon.  Charles  Beecher,  Hon.  J. 
T.  Walls,  Hon.  W.  D.  Bloxham,  Hon.  Robert  Meacham,  Hon.  John  Vamum,  and  J.  S. 
Adams,  of  the  corporators  named  in  said  act  and  constituting  a  majority  thereof,  as- 
sembled in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  the  capitol,  at 
Tallahassee,  and  perfected  the  organization  of  said  corporation  by  electing  officers  as 
follows : 

"  Hon.  Charles  Beecher  was  chosen  president,  Hon.  W.  D.  Bloxham  was  chosen  vice- 
president,  J.  S.  Adams  was  chosen  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  J.  S.  Adams,  John  Var- 
num,  Robert  Meacham,  J.  T.  Walls,  and  Peter  Knowles  were  chosen  to  serve  as  aa  ex- 
ecutive committee." 

BAST  FLORIDA  STATE  SEinNART. 

This  seminary  comprises  three  departments— primary,  preparatory,  and  collegiate. 
Tuition  in  all  the  departments  is  free.  The  male  department  is  arranged  with  a  view 
of  giving  youn^  men  a  practical  education,  and  preparing  them  to  enter  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  or  junior  class  in  any  college  or  university. 

PEABODT  FUND. 

The  sixth  report  of  the  agent  of  the  fhnd  contains  the  following  with  regard  to 
Florida :  "  The  public-school  system  of  this  State,  during  the  three  years  of  its  history, 
has  had  unusual  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  simple  fact  that  it  survives  these 
hinderances,  and  even  makes  steady  advances,  Is  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  excellence  as 
well  as  vitality.  The  number  of  pupils  is  nearly  twice  as  many  as  it  was  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  counties  which  failed  to  levy  a  school  tax  is  only  four,  whereas 
it  was  fifteen  the  year  before.  Some  counties  taxed  themselves  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  the  law  required,  yet  there  wap  no  complaint.  The  total  amount  of  taxes 
actually  collected  was  a  little  over  $70,000.  Besioes  this,  about  $60,000  interest  on  the 
school-fond  have  been  nominally  distributed  to  the  counties,  but  it  was  in  the  State 
bonds,  which  are  worth  only  33  cents  on  the  d6llar. 

** Attendance,— The  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  67,869,  of  whom  a  little  moro 
than  one-fifth  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schoo^.  •  The  average  length  of  these  schools, 
331  in  number,  is  4f  months. 

"  E3cpenditure$, — ^Dnrinfi:  the  past  year  something  over  {7,000  was  expended  from  the 
fund  in  aiding  the  schools  of  twelve  cities  and  towns.'' 

The  superintendent  of  Key  West  writes :  "  The  schools  have  done  much  toward 
eradicating  the  prejudice  formerly  existing,  among  the  better  classes  against  the  sys- 
tem  of  free  aoboola,'' 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

A  letter  from  W.  Lumpkin  Rnly,  of  VernoD,  Washington  County,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  regard  to  education  in  that  county  : 

*'The  board  of  public  instruction  for  this  county  was  organized  in  July,  1869,  and  a 
county  superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  governor.  This  ofiBcer  traveled  over  the 
county  and  reported  sixteen  sites  where  schools  could  be  located.  The  board  then 
attempted  to  start  schools  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Chase,  then  State  superin- 
tendent. It  however  proved  impracticable,  until  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
announced  that  they  would  raise  money  to  pay  one-half  the  tuition  for  the  first  three 
montlis,  leaving  the  patrons  to  pay  the  other  half.  The  next  impediment  was  a  want 
of  teachers,  (something  yet  needed.)  About  half  the  schools  in  the  county  started 
under  these  auspices. 

"  No  public  money  was  received  for  distribution  during  the  next  year — 1870— and  the 
course  of  the  schools  dragged  heavily  on.    Mr.  Chase  died,  and  public  schools  began  to  . 
be  spoken  of  as  a  farce.    Only  two  or  three  schools  were  kept  up  in  this  county,  and 
they  by  the  patrons  alone. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1871,  after  the  Kev.  Charles  Beecher  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  State  superintendent,  the  board  again  met,  new  inducements  and  reasons  for 
encouragement  were  held  out^  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  assumed  a 
new  aspect. 

**  Up  to  the  time  at  which  this  account  commences,  there  had  never  been  anything 
meriting  the  name  of  academy  or  normal  school.  The  schools  were  kept  in  small 
cabins,  out-houses,  and  sometmies  in  dwellings,  by  itinerant  teachers,  who  scarcely 
ever  professed  to  teach  /tnything  higher  than  Webster's  spelling-l>ook,  and  arithmetic 
as  far  as  compound  numbers.  In  1869  the  first  frame  school-house  in  Washington 
County  was  built,  near  Vernon,  the  county- seat,  and  another  at  the  village  of  Orange 
Hill.  In  these  schools  arithmetic,  geography,  and  kindred  branches  are  taught.  Two 
academies  are  now  in  process  of  erection.  Several  young  men,  natives  of  the  county, 
who  have  obtained  an  education  in  neighboring  counties,  expect  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  our  county." 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNIJED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  pcpulalion.-— In  1870  Florida  was  the  thirty-third  Stat«  in  population,  hav- 
ing 187,748  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  59,268  square  miles,  an  average  of  3.17  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  96,057  whites,  91,689  colored, 
and  2  Indians.  Of  these,  182,781  were  natives  and  4,967  were  foreign-born.  Of  the 
native  residents  of  the  State,  52,594  whites,  56,960  colored  and  Indians  were  born 
within  its  borders;  while  of  l^e  foreign  residents  597  were  born  in  Germany,  399  in 
England,  and  737  in  Ireland. 

StAool  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  12,778  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  21  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  male  scholars  numbered 
4,195,  and  the  females  4,059— total,  8,254.  The  colored  male  scholars  numbered  2,241, 
and  the  females  2,283— total,  4,524. 

lUUeraey, — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  71,803,  of  whom  568  were  foreign-born. 

Agey  Mar,  and  race  of  iUiteratea,— Of  the  18,904  white  illiterates  reported,  5,083  (2,091 
males  and  2,392  females)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old;  4,345  (2,146  males  and  2,199 
females)  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age;  and  9,476  (3,876  males  and  5,600  females) 
were  21  years  old  and  over.  Of  the  52,894  colored  illiterates  reported,  7,703  (4,190 
males  and  3,513  females)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old;  10,333  (4,967  males  and  5,376 
females)  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age ;  and  34^858  (16,806  males  and  18,052  femides) 
were  21  yefy»  old  and  over.  Five  male  Indian  illiterates,  21  years  old  and  over,  were 
also  reported. 

Edueaticnal  insHtutionB, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  was  377,  having  482  teachers,  (254  males  and 
2^  females,)  and  a  tot^l  of  14,670  pupils,  6,788  being  males  and  7,882  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educationtu  income. — ^Tho  total  income  ( f  all  the  educational 
iDstitntions  was  $154,569,  of  which  $6,750  were  derived  from  endowment,  $73,642  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $74,177  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schooU. — ^The  226  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  with  265  teachers,  (169 
males  and  96  females,)  possessed  an  income  of  $76,389,  for  the  education  of  their  10,132 
pupils,  (4,674  males  and  5,458  females,)  and  of  this  income  $4,000  were  derived  from 
endowment, $61,552  from  taxation  and  pj^blic  funds,  and  $10,837  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Aoademke.'—The  10  academies  reported,  with  32  teachers  (16  male  and  16  female)  and 
580  pupils,  (318  males  and  262  females,)  had  a  total  income  of  $11,005,  of  which  $2,100 
were  derived  from  endowment,  $4,870  from  taxation  und(public  funds,  and  $4,035  from 
taiUon  aud  other  soorceB. 
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PrifHite  schools, — The  135  private  day  and  boarding-sobools,  with  167  teachers  (67 
males  and  100  females)  aud  3,493  pnpils,  (1,633  males  and  l,8i50  females,)  had  a  total 
income  of  $61,015,  of  which  $7,220  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  fonds,  and 
$53,795  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Librcuies, — There  were  reported  75  public  libraries,  with  25,374  volumes;  also  178 
private  libraries,  with  87,554  volumes,  making  a  total  of  253  libraries,  containing 
112,928  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  23  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  10,545  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  649,220^  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  420  church  organizations,  390  had  edifices,  with  78,920  ^sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $426,520. 

Pauperism.—One  hundred  and  forty-seven  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  80  were 
native  whites,  62  native  colored,  and  5  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  179  persons  in  prison  Jime  1,  1870,  20  were  native  whites,  156  native  col- 
ored, and  3  foreigners;  335  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populatton.—Of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  63,897  persons  were 
from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  and  of  these  32,6«3  were  males  and  31,024  females;  131,119 
were  10  years  o4d  and  upward,  and  of  these  65,673  were  males  and  65,446  were  females. 

OooupaUoiis. — ^There  were  60,703  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
and  of  these  50,877  were  males  and  9,826  females ;  42,492  persons  were  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits,  and  of  this  number  36,944  were  males  and  5,548  females;  10,897 
were  engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services,  6,892  males  aud  4,005  females ; 
3,023  were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  3,016  male  and  7  females ;  4,291  were 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  4,025  were 
males  and  266  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  these  60,703  employed  persons,  4,107  males  and 
1,100  females  (5,207  in  all)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old;  44,262  males  and  8,450  females 
(52,712  in  all)  were  from  16  to  59  years  old;  and  2,508  males  and  276  females  (2,784  in 
all)  were  60  years  old  and  over. 

SCHOOL  OFFICULS. 

•  

Hon.  CuARUBS  Beechkr,  State  snpenntendent  of  schools,  Tallahassee, 

COUNTY  SUPBEULNTEMDENTS. 


County. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calhonn  — 

Clay 

Colambia . . . 

Dado 

Duval 

Eocambia . . . 

l^nklin 

Gadsden 

llnmilton ... 
Hernando — 
Hillaborongh. 

Holmes 

Jackson  

Jefferson .... 
La  Fayette . . 
Leon 


Superintendent. 


S.F.nalliday 

J.W.Howell 

J.  K.Kichard 

James  Paine,  sr. . . 

H.  J.  Yearty 

O.  Buddington 

A.  H.  Hutobingson 
Octavins  Aimar  . . 
W.  H'.Cbristy.... 

A.  J.  Pickard 

F.  B.  Wakefield. . . 
Samuel  Galloway . 
Samuel  Mclnnis . . 

T.  S.  Corgler 

W.  F.White 

W.W.Brown 

D.  L.  HcKinnon  . . 
R.  C.  Loveridge. . . 

W.D.  Sears 

J.  Anderson 


Post-offioe  ad- 
dress. 


Gainesville. 

Sanderson. 

Providence. 

Indian  River. 

Abe's  Springs. 

Green  Cove. 

Lake  Cil^. 

Miami 

Jacksonvilo. 

Pensacola. 

Apolachioolak 

Quincy. 

White  Spring. 

BrooksvlUe. 

Tamiia. 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Marianua. 

MonticcUo. 

New  Troy. 

Tallahassee. 


County. 


Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa  Rosa . . 
Saint  John's. 

Somter 

Suwannee . . . 

Taylor 

YoIusiA 

Wakulla.... 

Waltou 

Washington. 


Superintendent. 


W.A.  Shands 

Kiel  Black,  jr 

D.  Eagan 

John  F.  Bariholf . . . 

H.  W.Locke 

James  W.  Locke. . . 

J.  C.  Emerson 

N.W.  Prince 

W.  B.  Yarn 

E.  R.  Cbadwick. . . . 

O.  BroDson 

James  A.  Chafilin. . . 

A.P.Roberts 

M.M.  Blackburn... 
J.  H.  Wentworth. . . 

C.  H.Spencer 

J.  S.  Morinc 

Duncan  G.  McLeod. 
Thomas.  Hannah . . . 


Post-office  ad- 
dress. 


Bronsou. 

Blue  Creek. 

Madison. 

Manatee. 

Ocala. 

Key  West, 

Femandina. 

Orlando. 

Bartow. 

Pilatka. 

St.  Augustine. 

Milton. 

Lecsburgh. 

Live  Oak. 

Shady  Grove. 

Port  Orange. 

Crawfordsville. 

Uchce  Anna. 

Yemon. 
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GEOROIA. 

[From  the  report  of  the  State  school  oommiasioner,  Hon.  Gustovus  J.  Orr,  made  July  17, 1872.] 

CONDITION  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  commissioner  says:  ''The  utter  lack  of  school-fuDds  and  that  provision  of  the 
school  law^  passed  at  the  last  session,  which  postpones  the  decision  of  the  qaestion  of 
local  taxation  till  the  fall  term  of  the  respective  superior  courts,  have  prevented  the  in- 
auguration of  schools  very  generally  throughout  the  entire  State." 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  commissioner,  after  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  finances  of  the 
State,  proceeds  to  consider  the  defects  of  the  present  school  law.  Some  of  the  changes 
in  the  school-law  recommended  hy  the  commissioner  are  as  follows:  ''Let  a  new  sec- 
tion he  preiMtfed,  giving  to  the  county  hoard  of  each  county  the  power  to  authorize  the 
levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  county,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  that  is 
schools  in  which  there  shall  he  taught  the  loUowing  hranches  of  learning  :  spelling, 
reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  ariUimetic,  and  geography,  and  making  it  their 
duty  to  authorize  the  levy  of  said  tax,  whenever  they  are  satisfied,  hy  having  submitted 
the  qaestion  to  a  popnlar  vote,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  the  people  of  the  county  desire 
the  tax  to  be  levied. 

"  For  snpportiugib  system  of  graded  schools  ranging  fh>m  the  primary  to  the  classical 
and  mathematicaT hi^h  school  in  any  sub-district  of  a  county,  let  the  same  board  have 
the  ri^t  of  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  sub-districts,  to  be 
exercised  when  satisfied,  by  the  same  means  as  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  case 
of  the  primary  schools,  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  sub-districts.  And  when 
pnpils  residing  without  the  limits  of  the  sub-district  may  attend  such  a  school  let  them 
be  required  to  pay  such  rates  of  tuition  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  county  board. 

"  This  provision  will  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  villages  and  larger  towns,  and  render 
special  legislation  unnecessary,  except  in  the  case  of  the  large  cities. 

"  Let  the  same  section  provide  also  for  the  building  of  schom-houses,  giving  the  county 
board  authority  to  have  them  built,  either  by  the  voluntary  labor  of  the  citizens  of  the 
sub-district  to  be  served,  or  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the  sub-district. 

"  And  when  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  let  the  law  provide  that  any  tax-payer  may 
work  out  the  amount  of  his  tax,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  at  such  rates  of  compensation 
for  his  labor  and  under  such  supervision  as  the  county  board  may  prescribe. 

^  As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  recommendation,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  to  make 
our  public-school  system  successful,  it  must  be  mainly  sustfliued  by  local  taxation, 
Isvied  by  t)|e  voluntary  action  of  the  people. 

A  GENERAL  PUBLIC-SCUOOL  SYSTEM. 

"I  think  it  our  true  policy  to  make  the  public-school  system  as  general  as  possible 
throughout  the  State,  and  am  not  inclined  to  recommend  anything  that  would  militate 
against  that  policy.  If  the  general  assembly  should  think  that  there  are  localities  in 
the  State  where  it  is  altogether  impracticable  to  establish  public  schools,  it  would  per- 
haps be  advisable  to  give  the  county  board  the  power  to  levy  a  tax  in  such  counties 
for  the  education  of  the  indigent :  to  decide,  from  the  best  sources  at  their  command, 
who  shall  be  the  beneficiaries  or  this  fund,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  which  the 
teachers  shall  receive  for  their  services.  It  would  also  be  well  to  require  private  teach- 
ers in  such  cases  to  stand  the  same  examination  and  have  their  accounts  accredited  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  law  prescribes  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
before  they  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  their  services. 

PREJUDICES  TO  BE  REMOVED. 

''I  know  that  there  are  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  oi&oy  of  the  people  of  our  State 
against  the  public-school  system.  Yet  I  feel  confident,  if  the  general  assembly  will 
frame  and  adopt  a  new  law,  retaining  whatever  is  good  in  the  old,  and  incorporating 
the  improvements  herein  suggested,  that  we  shall  be  able  gradually  to  introduce  and 
establish  a  system  which  will  oe  found  practicable  and  adapted  to  the  condition  of  our 
people.  Organization,  supervision,  and  the  advantage  arising  from  grading  pupils, 
will  make  Ae  public  schools  so  much  better  and  cheaper  than  any  system  of  private 
schools  can  be,  that  they  will  assuredly,  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  work  their  own  visi.^ 
to  SQOoeasfiil  estiiblishment,  if  we  can  only  have  the  pAtieuce  to  give  them  a  iavt  U\«l% 
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Objections  have  been  made,  and  will  still  be  made,  on  the  ground  of  the  taxation  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  system;  but  when  men  are  bronght  to  understand  that  in  the  great 
increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  all  communities  where  good  schools  are  establiHhed; 
in  the  diminution  of  crime,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  cost  of  providing 
the  appliances  for  its  punishment  and  suppression ;  in  the  increased  security  of  the 
rights  of  property  wherever  intelligence  is  generally  diffused;  in  the  vastly  increased 
productiveness  of  everj'  kind  of  labor,  resulting  from  educated  skill  in  the  laborer,  and 
m  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  political  institutions  resting  upon  the  basis  of  virtue 
and  intelligence  in  the  people,  the  property-holder  is  interested,  and  in  ezaet  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  property  owned,  these  objections  will  cease  to  be  raised.'' 

PEABODT  FUND. 

Of  this  state  the  agent  of  the  fund  writes  as  follows :  "  The  school  laws  have 
been  modified  the  present  year,  but  they  are  still  imperfect.  A  competent  judge  said 
in  a  letter  written  soon  after  the  change  was  made :  *  Our  legislators  were  much  behind 
the  general  sentiment  of  our  people  on  the  subject.  But  we  shall  have  a  good  law 
and  good  schools  soon.'  The  commissioner,  in  an  official  paper  issued  April  17, 167:2, 
represents  the  school  fbnd  oil  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  Of  the  $327,000  which 
had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  October  1, 1871,  $242,000  were  diverted  from  the  legiti- 
mate object.  The  policy  of  incurring  a  debt -of  more  than  $300,000  to  establish  schools 
was  adopted.  'The  counties,'  he  says,  'may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no* hope  of  aid 
in  school  operations  the  present  year  from  the  State.' 

''  We  reported  last  year  that  the  public  schools  of  Savannah  had  become  self-sup- 
porting. We  can  now  say  the  same  of  Columbus.  Such  examples  show  that  the  Pea- 
body  tund  does  not  tend  to  perpetuate  the  want  which  it  seeks  to  relieve.  The 
schools  of  Atlanta,  Augusta,  and  Brunswick  have  been  assisted  with  $5,600 ;  the  sum 
of  $800  has  been  given  to  the  colored  normal  school  at  Atlanta ;  and  two  districts  have 
received  $300  each ;  making  $7,000  in  all." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

The  first  impression  of  ptfblic  opinion  in  this  county  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  public  education.  But  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  StAte  only  proposed  to 
maintain  the  schools  three  months  in  the  year,  with  the  probability  of  not  being  able 
to  do  even  that,  many  were  disposed  to  deprecate  the  meager  allowance  and  to  treat 
the  whole  system  with  contempt.  A  change,  favorable  to  the  svstera,  is  taking  place 
among  the  people  in  reference  to  taxation  by  the  county,  and  the  county  board  has 
recently  levied  a  tax  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  State  tax. 

The  first  and  most  important  reform  needed  is  good  and  comfortable  school-houses, 
which  are  wanted  in  nearly  all  the  distiicts.  Tne  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient 
competent  teachero  will  bb  for  some  time  an  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  system, 
and  this  fact  should  urge  the  legislature  to  establish  one  or  more  normal  sckools  in  the 
State.  The  necessity  and  obligation  of  extending  the  means  of  education  to  the  black 
race  are  beginning  to  be  very  generally  appreciated,  and  in  most  of  the  districts  the 
trustees  are  preparing  to  open  schools  for  their  benefit. 

WESLETAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  formerly  known  as  the  Georgia  Female  College.  In  1844,  under 
a  reorganization^  the  name  was  changed  to  Wesleyan  Female  College.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  since  organization  is  912. 

GREEXESBOROUGH  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  four  departments — primary,  preparatory,  academic, 
and  collegiate.    Young  ladies  not  desiring  to  graduate  may  pursue  an  eclectic  course. 

LE  VERT  COLLEGE. 

Le  Vert  Female  College  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1856.  It  is  endowed 
with  authority  to  confer  degrees,  and  possesses  all  the  rights  and  xirivUeges  of  the  most 
favored  female  institutions. 

SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  its  class  in  the  South.    There  have  been  250 

fraduates  since  the  first  organization.    The  college  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
863,  but  the  organization  of  the  college  was  kept  np,  notwithstanding  serious  embar- 
nissmentaf  till  1871,  when  the  present  college  ^ifice  was  erected.    This  institution  is 
oouducted  aa  a  private  entorpriso. 
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MOORE'S  ATLANTA  ACTUAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  object  of  this  institation  is  to  qualify  yooDg  men  for  the  duties  of  actual  busi- 
ness life.  The  time  required  for  the  complete  busiuess  course  is  from  eight  to  sixteen 
creeks. 

OEORGLL  INSTITUTION  FOB  1HB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  pro^^ress  of  the  pupils  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  institation  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Limit  of  age  of  pupils,  7  to  37.  Time  allowed  for  coarse  of  instruction, 
six  years.  It  is  recommended  that  where  pupils  display  special  ability,  they  be  allowed 
aa  additional  course  of  four  years. 

ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  trustees  and  faculty  announce  that  this  institution  enters  upon  its  fourteenth 
annual  session  under  the  most  flattering  auspices,  and  its  success  and  permanency  are 
now  Assored.  Under  the  proYision  of  a  law  of  the  State,  by  which  a  donation  was 
made  toward  the  building  and  apparatus  of  the  college,  one  student  from  each  con- 
gressional district  of  the  State  is  admitted  free  of  charge  fot  professors'  tickets.  The 
localty  has  determined  to  extend  this  gratuity  to  one  additional  young  man  from 
each  congressional  district  of  Georgia,  and  to  one  from  each  congressional  district  of 
other  States. 

SAVANNAH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  of  this  oc^ege  is  most  ample  in  its  proTisions,  and  will  confer  on  its 
graduates  every  privilege  which  an^  institution  is  capable  of  granting. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OEORGIA. 

The  trostees  and  faculty,  in  announcing  the  commencement  of  the  forty-first  session 
of  the  college,  refer  with  pride  to  the  hign  status  attained  by  the  class  of  last  session. 
There  has  been  a  large  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  since  the  war.  The 
ooUege  masenm  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  the  United  States. 

BMORT  COLLEGE. 

Emory  College  is  the  Joint  property  of  the  North  Georgia,  South  Georgia,  and  Florida 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  While  it  is  Methodist  in  its 
organization,  it  is  not  exclusive  or  sectarian.  The  interest  of  the  Williams  fund  of 
ta,OOU  will  be  used  in  paying  the  tuition  of  young  men  of  limited  means  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  Christian  ministry. 

UNIYERSITT  OF  GEORGIA. 

This  ODiversity  has  four  departments— preparatory,  academic.  State  college  depart- 
ment, (embracing  agriculture,  engineering,  and  chemistry,)  and  the  law  department. 
The  preparatory  department,  organized  as  the  university  high  school,  is  designed  for 
the  porpoee  of  training  the  younger  pupils  for  the  academic  department  of  the  uni- 
versity. A  professorship  in  the  school  ot  agriculture  has  been  endowed  by  Dr.  Terrell, 
of  Georgia.  Feeing  that  the  great  interest  now  pervadihg  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  an  improved  agriculture  calls  for  sx>ecial  efforts  in  this  department  of  the 
oniversity,  the  trustees  have  adopted  such  measures  as  seem  calculated  to  meet  the 
pablio  wants.  Agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Terrell  endowment,  these  lectures  will 
oe  free  to  the  public.     It  is  proposed  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  State  college 


ment  of  tuition  fees.  As  a  remuneration  to  the  State  they  will  be  expected  to  engage 
in  toM^ing  in  some  school  in  the  State  for  a  term  of  years  equal  to  the  time  they  may 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  university. 

ADDBB88  BEFORE  THE  UNIYERSITT  OF  GEORGIA. 

The  amraal  address  before  the  Demosthenian  and  Phi-ICappa  literary  societies  of  the 
Univenity  of  Georgia  was  delivered  by  Emory  Speer,  esq.,  who  presented  in  a  most 
able  and  ooovineing  manner  **  The  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  People." 

To  tbe  inqniiyy  **  Should  the  State  educate  the  people  V*  he  replies :  <*  To  deny  this  is 
to  mistake  we  very  object  for  which  government  was  designed.    What  is  the  object  ot 
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tlie  social  bond  t  P*rotection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property ;  organized  encouragement  to 
morality  and  virfcne.  Does  ignorance  further  these  objects  ?  If  not,  ilien  surely  gov- 
ernment, the  constituted  guardian  of  society,  should  'wage  au  eternal  wari'are  wiih 
ignorance. 

•     EDUCATION  VERSUS  CRIME. 

"  The  State  should  educate  the  people  as  a  preventive  of  crime.  The  statistics  of  all 
couutrieo  show  that  the  majority  of  criminals  are  entirely  uneducal-ed.  Those  countries 
^vllero  there  is  the  least  education  among  the  masses  show  the  greatest  degree  of  crime; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  educated  they  are  free  from  crime.  Sin  invari- 
ably follows  ignorance,  while  thrilt  and  morality  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  in- 
telligence. 

INTBLLIOENT  PRODUCTIVE  POWER. 

''The  State  sbonld  edircat-e  the  people,  to  increase  its  agricultural  and  mechanical 
productive  power.  The  increase  of  productive  power  is  a  problem  of  the  most  gigantic 
importance.  An  intellig^t  man  can  do  more  work  than  an  ignorant  man.  intelli- 
gent minds  are  more  inventive  than  ignorant  minds.  Increase  intelligence  and  you 
multiply  inventions.  Almost  every  industrial  pursuit  is  now  dependent  upon  science. 
If  government  will  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  people,  it  x>ours  iuto  their  lax)s  a 
cornucopia  of  substantial  blessings. 

EDUCATION  THE  PRESCRVATIVB  OF  LIBERTY. 

"The  state  should  educate  the  people,  that  th ey  may  preserve  Inviolate  the  holy 
rights  of  civU  liberty.  The  necessity  of  popular  education  to  destroy  the  despotism  of 
ignorance  is  nowhere  so  manifest  as  in  that  State  where  the  people  ei\joy  what  are 
called  free  institutions,  based  upon  the  righ|i  of  universal  suffrage.  Int-elligence  and 
virtue  are,  of  ail  things,  the  most  indispensable  to  the  success  of  republican  foi-ms  of 
government,  and  since  education  is  the  only  universal  means  of  imparting  these,  the 
necessity  of  general  education  will  lie  admitted.  The  admission  is  very  well,  but  it 
amounts  to  nothing  if  it  gives  birth  to  no  action  in  the  cause  of  education. 

INTELLIGENT  JURIES. 

"The  State  should  educate  the  people,  to  preserve  that  ancient  bulwark  of  per- 
sonal right  and  freedom — trial  by  Jury.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us  government  itself 
depends  upon  twelve  good  men  in  a  box.  It  is  an  innerent  right  of  the  citizen  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers.  Let  the  law,  then,  make  all  men  peers  in  the  noble  aristocracy  of 
intellect,  and  we  will  hear  no  more  of  ignorant  juries  and  unfair  trials. 

EDUCATION  IN  GEORGIA. 

"  What  has  Greorgia  done  for  the  cause  of  education  f  The  State  has  attempted  great 
things,  bnt  has  accomplished  very  little.  Systems  of  public  instruction  have  incum- 
bered our  statute-books.  They  have  been  abandoned  and  forgotten.  Appropriations 
have  been  made  for  educational  purposes,  and  county  officials  h^ve  not  thought 
enough  of  the  cause  to  apply  to  the  treasury  for  the  county  funds.  .  In  184D,  a  law 
existed  giving  $20,000  to  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  toestiib- 
lish  schools  for  poor  children.  Thirty-two  counties  failed  to  make  any  return  of  their 
poor  children,  thereby  voluntarily  relinquishing  their  claims  on  the  State. 

COMPARATIVE  ILLITERACY. 

"  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  published  a  map  showing  the  comparative  degrees  of 
illiteracy  in  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  On  this  map  the  State  of  Georgia  pre- 
sents a  A'ery  somber  appearance.  In  IbT^O,  20  per  cent,  of  the  white  adult  popula- 
tion were  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1W30  the  population  had  increased,  and  the 
illiterates  were  reducetl  to  al)ont  18  per  cent.  The  Stat*  has,  at  times,  al)pr(^p^iate^l 
sums  of  money  to  this  cause ;  but  the  smallness  of  the  appropriations  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  people  have  hitherto  confounde<l  the  designs  and  abashed  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  edncation,  and  we  have  had  no  systems  of  common  schools.  The  school  law 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  for  revision,  and  we,  with  justice,  may  hope  that 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  child  in  Gleorgia  will  enjoy,  the  priceless  boon  of 
free  education. 
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THE  RULE  OF  IGNORANCE. 

"  The  University  of  Georgia  fnmiahes  an  example  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  ignoranse.  In  the  year  17?^4,  the  revolutionary  statesmen  and  soldiers  of 
Georgia  set  apart  40,000  acres  of  land  as  a  permanent  ei^lowmeut  to  this  university, 
and  declared  that  these  lands  shonlU  never  ho  appropriatcSi  to  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever. In  1795,  the  college  was  chartered.  In  1798,  the  constitution  of  the  State  made 
it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
the  university  and  for  the  permanent  security  of  its  funds.  These  duties  have  never 
been  i»erformed,  and  the  university  t<»-day  only  receives  from  the  State  the  interest 
on  certain  funds  loaned  to  the  State  by  the  college.  In  1815,  the  legislature  suhl  the 
college  lands  for  ^IfiO.OOO.  They  took  l|50,000  of  this  to  reimburse  themselves  for  their 
advances  to  the  college.  The  remaining §100,000  were  invested  in  bank  stock,  which 
the  legislature  took  and  bound  themselves  to  pay  the  interest  to  the  university.  This 
has  been  done.  Uad  the  lands  remained  in  possession  of  the  university,  the  chances 
are  that  she  now  woul^l  have  rejoiced  in  an  endowment  of  11,000,000.  Is  this  the 
liberality  toward  the  cause  of  education  which  our  fathers  intended f  Yet  this  is  the 
'Empire  State'  of  the  South. 

THE  POWER  OF  EDUCATION. 
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Listen  to  the  words  of  an  illnstrious  son  of  Georgia,  the  Hon.  Herschel  V.  Johnson : 
'Education  is  ^he  friend  of  the  Stat«.  It  will  elevate  the  people.  It  will  diminish 
crime  and  the  expense  of  executing  the  law.  It  will  dignify  and  open  new  channels 
for  capital.  It  will  disinter  the  mmeral  wealth  of  the  State,  and  a^d  millions  to  tlie 
productions  of  agriculture.  Away,  then,  with  that  narrow  stinginess  which  begrudges 
a  dollar  to  snch  a  cause,  while  it  is  often  wasteful  of  thousands  upon  objects  that 
possess  little  or  no  merit.' " 

ATLANTA. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  PUBUC-8CHOOL  SYSTEM. 

t 

An  act  passed  the  legislature  of  €K>orgia  September  30, 1870,  empowering  the  mayor 
and  council  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools 
within  said  city,  and  to  impose  and  collect  the  requisite  takes,  and  to  issue  and  nego- 
tiate the  reqnisite  bonds,  or  otherwise  employ  the  resources  of  the  city  to  raise  revenue 
for  the  establishment  of  the  syAtem  of  public  schools. 

In  accordance  with  this  act,  an  ordinance  passed  the  council  of  th\9  city  of  Atlanta 
November,  1870,  by  which  the  entire  control  of  the  whole  system  of  public  schools 
within  the  city  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  board  of  education. 

For  providing  the  reqnisite  school-houses,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  the  sum  of 
^100,000  in  7  i)er  cent,  bonds  of  the  city  was  appropriated.  Said  bonds  were  made 
payable  twenty  years  after  the  1st  of  January',  1871,  with  interest  payable  semi-auuu- 
ally  in  Januarj'  and  July.  Under  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  the  board  appointed  B. 
3(alloD,  esq.,  superintendent,  and  on  the  15th  of  November,  1871,  he  entered  ux>on  the 
da  ties  of  the  office. 

THE  CHANGE  TO  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

At  this  time  there  were  in  operation  in  the  city  thirty-five  or  forty  private  schooN 
for  white  children,  in  which  were  taught,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertaine<l,  1,200  scholars. 
These  schools  \verc  all  more  or  less  ungraded,  and  wanting  in  i>roper  buildings,  and 
appliances,  and  supervision,  and  permanency  of  character.  These  continued  till  Jtin- 
nar5\  1^71,  when,  after  an  interval  of  one  month,  they  were  superseded  by  the  i>»!biR" 
M^hools.  The  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  change  from  the  voluntary  schools  of 
the  past  year  to  the  public  schools  of  the  present  are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  public-school  movement  in  this  country. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  was 
held  on  the  6th  and  7tb  of  December.  Eighty-three  applicants— sixty-six  ladies  and 
seveuteeD  geDtlemen — were  examined,  and  of  these,  twenty-three  ladies  and  six  gc!i- 
tlem^u  were  elected.  The  applicants  for  the  place  of  a8eist.^nt  teacher  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  were  examined  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading,  spelling, 
writingi  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  these  snbject>s,  ap- 
plicants for  the  liigh  schools  and  principals  of  grammar  schools  were  examined  in 
Latin,  algebra,  and  geometry. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Between  January  31  and  Febrnary  29  seven  public  schools  were  opened,  \\Zy  two 
high  schools  and  five  grammar  schools  for  white  children.  On  the  1st  of  February  the 
board  assumed  charge  of  two  colored  schools,  hitherto  supported  chiefly  by,  and  under 
the  control  of,  northern  missionary  societies.  This  made  a  total  of  nine  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  board.  The  schools  were  continuously  in  session,  with  the  exception 
of  a  vacation  of  one  week  in  May,  until  the  last  Friday  in  June. 

NORMAL  INSTTTUTB. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  the  rooms  since  occupied  by  the  girls'  high  school, 
commencing  Monday,  January  8^  and  continuiuff  every  day  during  the  week.  The 
morning  sessions  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  methods  and  principles  of  education  and 
to  direct  instruction.  During  the  evenings  lectures  and  addresses  were  delivesed  by 
distinguished  gentlemen. 

This  was  the  first  teachers'  institute  ever  held  in  Qeorgio.  About  fifty  tehchers  were 
in  regular  attendancei  besides  many  visitors. 

NORMAL  CLASS. 

The  weeklv  meetings  of  the  teachers  on  Saturday  mornings  in  the  normal  class,  as  it  is 
called,  have  been  kept  up  without  interruption  since  the  opening  of  the  schools.  All 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  are  discussed  here,  with  special  reference  to  the 
best  method  of  teachisg  them.  The  influence  of  these  meetings  has  been  felt  through- 
out the  schools. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  every  grade  of  school  is  clearly  defined.  The  course  in  the 
grammar  schools  embraces  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, elementary  physics,  history  oi  the  United  States  and  England,  elementary  draw- 
ing, and  the  reading  of  simple  music. 

In  the  boys'  high  school  the  course  is:  In  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
arithmetic  reviewed ;  in  langnia^e,  Latin,  (usual  preparatory  course,)  Greek,  ^optional,) 
and  German ;  in  science,  pnj^ical  geography,  ^tural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
astronomy;  in  English, rhetbno,  composition,  and  English  grammar  reviewed. 

In  the  girls'  high  school  the  course  is  similar  to  that  in  the  boys'  school,  except  that 
Greek  is  wholly  omitted  and  French  addcd^a  choice  being  given  to  the  scholars  be- 
tween French  and  German.  The  course  is  alio  considerably  extended  in  the  direction 
of  English  literature  and  literary  <xriticism. 

FUND. 

The  city  council  agree  to  furnish  to  the  board  of  education  (75,000  in  cash,  in  place 
of  the  1100,000  of  bonds  which  the  legislature  had  authorized  the  city  council  to  issue, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses  and  inaugurating  the  public-school  system. 
This  amount  has  been  expended,  but  has  been  insufficient  to  provide  the  school-houses 
immediately  needed.  A  new  grammar  school  and  an  additional  school  for  colored 
children  are  wanted  at  once. 

EFFECT  OF  PUBLIC  8CHOOUB. 

The  establishment  of  the  public  schools  has  directly  affected  the  interests  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  should  be  at  once  satisfied.  It  is  essential 
to  the  highest  success  of  the  public  schools  that  the  entire  community  should  be  united 
in  their  support.  Divided  as  the  people  are  in  social  life,  in  politics,  and  in  religion, 
we  need  just  such  a  bond  of  union  as  the  public  schools  will  form  and  perpetuate.  It 
is  almost  the  only  ground  that  can  be  made  common  to  all  classes. 

SAVANNAH. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 

An  act  ''.to  establish  a  permanent  board  of  education  for  the  city  of  Savannah,  and 
to  incorporate  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  aud 
was  approved  by  the  governor  March  21,  IdGJS.  An  amendment,  extending  all  the 
rights  and  powers  vested  in  this  board  to  the  county  of  Chatham,  was  assented  to,  De- 
cember 18, 1866.  The  purpose  for  which  the  board  is  created  is  stated  to  be  '*  to  devise, 
establish,  and  modify  from  time  to  time  a  plan  and  system  of  education  for  white  chil- 
dren between  the  aged  of  six  and  eighteen  years." 

The  Catholic  schools  were  also  placed  under  the  supervision  and  charge  of  this  board 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY. 


Tbe  coarse  of  etody  or  the  city  schools  isliheral,  emhraoing  (for  the  common  schools) 
geography,  reading;  spellioff,  writing,  arithmotio.  English  grammar,  and  history :  to 
which  are  added  in  the  hi^h  schools.  Latin,  Greek,  physical  sreography,  rhetoric,  En- 
glish Uteratoie,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  algebra,  geometry,  French,  and  German. 

GROWTH. 

At  the  inception  of  the  school  system,  the  board  was  fortnnate  in  being  able  to 
avoid  the  great  expense  of  erecting  school-buildiDgs.  In  the  infancy  of  the  work  in 
Savannah,  two  bnildings,  constructed  for  educational  purposes,  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  board;  subsequently,  Chatham  Academy,  affording  fourteen  Isu'ge rooms  for 
schools,  office  for  the  meeting  of  the  board,  and  comfortable  quarters  for  the  Janitor, 
was  again  transferred  to  the  board.  When  the  Catholic  schools  were  consolidated  with 
the  public,  two  large  and  well-appointed  buildiugs  came  into  the  possession  of  the  city. 
In  the  original  construction  of  tnese  buildings  little  attention  was  paid  to  ventilation, 
and  this  <&fect  is  n^w  exciting  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorines. 

HOMB  TEACHERS. 

The  board  also  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are  independent  of  any  foreign 
aid  both  as  to  modes  and  means  of  teaching.  This  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  chauffed  condition  of  the  southern  people  at  the  close  of  the  war  led  many  well- 
educatedladies in  their  midst  to  seek  positions  in  the  schools.  A  normal  cliiss  has 
been  sustained  through  the  year,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  and  inspiring  them  with  zeal  in  their  work. 

WRITTEN  BXAMINATIONB. 

The  exx>erience  of  these  schools  has  demonstrated  the  great  importance  of  written 
examinations  as  a  test  of  the  true  attainments  of  scholars.  Such  written  examina- 
tions are  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  diploma  of  graduation  is  awarded. 

The  annnol  public  examinations  afford  parents  an  opportunity  for  showing  their 
interest  in  the  schools.  The  examinations  ibr  1873  were  largely  attended ;  indeed,  so 
great  was  the  pressure  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  girls'  nigh  school  that  it  was 
foond  necessary  to  a4Joum  to  the  theater. 

OBSTACLES  TO  SUCCESS. 

Irregularity  in  attendance,  too  frequent  recurrence  of  holidays,  and  the  want  of 
that  elevating  influence  which  comes  from  excellence  and  elegance  in  the  appurte- 
nances of  the  school-room,  are  the  chief  hinderances  to  the  perfection  of  the  schools  of 
Savannah. 

C0X7KTRT  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  in  the  country  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  city.  They  are 
retarded  by  the  sporseness  of  the  population  and  the  distance  of  many  children  from  the 
school-hoiiBes,  the  impossibility  of  gradation,  the  bad  condition  of  the  school-roomH, 
and  the  fhct  that  the  meager  compensation  of  the  teachers  is  made  to  depeud  upon  the 
number  of  their  sskolars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  ooogratnlAtion  that  for  the  last  two  years  no  aid  has  been  needed 
from  the  Pealiody  fund. 

COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  subject  of  schools  fof  colored  cjbildren  in  the  city  has  long  elcited  the  interest 
of  the  board,  but  as  the  State  has  as  yet  contribute<l  no  fuuda  to  the  county  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  board  has  been  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  anything  in  this 
direction. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Arta  and  pcpulaUon.'—ln  1870  Georgia  was  the  twelfth  State  in  population,  having 
1,184,109  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  an  average  of  20.42  to  the 
square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  638,026  whites,  545,142  colored,  1  Chinese, 
and  40  Indian  persons.  Of  these  1,172,982  were  natives,  and  11,127  were  foreign-bom. 
Of  the  nutive  residents  of  the  State,  539,577  whites,  494,364  colored,  and  21  Indians  were 
bcm  within  its  limits,  while,  of  the  foreign  residents,  2,761  were  bom  in  Germany,  1,088 
in  Ffig^*"^,  5|093  in  Ireland. 
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School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Consns  Report,  77,493  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  those  143  were  forei<ju-born.  The  white  scholiTra  numbered 
<)T.11*2,  of  whom  33,7i>6  were  lualoB,  and  33,34G  females.  The  colored  scholars  numbered 
ll»,:^l,  of  whom  4,898  were  males  and  5,453  females. 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races  10  years  old  and  over  unable  to 
write,  was  468,593,  of  whom  1,090  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  seXy  and  race  of  illiterates.— Of  the  124,939  white  illiterati^s  reported,  36,497  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  19,843  were  males,  and  10,654  were  females ; 
*^),012  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age,  of  whom  13,101  were  males  and  12,911  were  fe- 
males; 62,430  were  21  years  old  and  U][>ward,  and  of  these  21.899  were  males,  and 
40,531  were  females.  Of  343,637  colored  illiterates  reported,  64,017  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  33,364  were  males,  and  31,253  were  females ;  66,108  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  and  of  these  31,295  were  males  and  34.813  were  females ;  212,912 
colored  illiterates  were  21  years  ola  and  over,  and  of  these  100,551  were  males  and 
112.t^l  females;  7  male  and  10  female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Educational  inititutions, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,880,  having  2,432  teachers,  of  whom  1,517 
were  males,  915  wese  females,  and  a  total  of  66,150  pupils,  of  whom  32,775  were  males, 
and  33,375  were  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $1,253,299,  of  which  sum  $66,560  were  derived  from  endowments,  $114,626 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  §1,072,113  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — ^Tne  24  6  public  sohoois  throughout  the  State,  with  their  327  teachers, 
180  of  whom  were  males  and  147  were  females,  were  attended  by  11,150  pupils,  5,700  of 
whom  were  males,  and  5,450  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income 
of  $175,844,  of  which  sum  $7,128  came  from  endowments,  $59,293  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $109,423  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  28  colleges  reported,  with  their  i:i3  teachers,  of  whom  77  were  males 
and  56  were  females,  were  attended  by  2,593  students,  of  whom  973  were  males  and 
1.620  were  females.  For  the  education  of  these  students  they  possessed  a  total  income 
of  8148,866,  of  which  sum  $36,350  were  came  from  endowment,  $75  from  taxation  and 
publio  funds,  and  $112,441  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies.-^One  hundred  and  twenty-three  academies  were  reported,  having  226 
teachers,  of  whom  152  were  males  and  74  females ;  they  were  attended  by  6,558  scholars, 
of  whom  3,384  were  males  and  3,174  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $161,301, 
of  which  $3,950  were  derived*  from  endowments,  $14,648  from  taxation  and  publio  funds, 
and  $142,703  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  1,452  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,670  teachers,,  of  whom 
1,060  were  males,  and  610  females ;  and  44,548  scholars,  21,965  being  males  and  22,583 
females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $662,933,  of  which  $9,630  were  derived  firom 
endowment,  $21,610  from  taxation  and  publio  funds,  and  $631,639  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  545  public  libraries,  containing  162,851  volumes;  also,  1,190 
private  libraries,  having  304,381  volumes ;  making  a  totol  of  1,735  libraries,  containing 
4G7,232  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  110  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  150,987  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  15,539,724  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  2,873  church  organizations  2^693  had  edifices  with  801,148  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  value(l  at  $3,561,955. 

Pauperism. — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom 
1,270  were  nat\ve  whites,  507  nalive  coloreil,  and  39  foreigners. 

C/*imc.-~  Of  737  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 126  were  native  whites,  597  native  col- 
ored, and  14  foreigners ;  1,775  persons  Laving  been  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  pf  population. — Of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  407,516 ^persons  were 
from  5  to  18  years  old,  206,026  being  males  and  201,490  females;  835,929  were  10  years 
old  and  upward,  and  of  these  401,547  were  males,  and  41^,382  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  444,678  perspns  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  329,185  were  males  and  115,493  females ;  336,145  persons  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  262,152  were  miJes  and  73,993  females :  64,083  in  pro- 
fessional and  i)ersonal  services,  of  whom  27,435  were  males  and  36,648  females :  17,410 
in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  17,336  were  males,  and  74  females ;  27,040  m  man- 
ufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  22,262  were  males  and  4,778 
feuialcs. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  populaUon. — Of  these  444,678  employed  persons,  79,365  persons 
(53,524  males  and  25,841  females)  were  from  10  to  15  years  old ;  339,182  wore  from  16  to 
59  years  old,  of  whom  253,458  were  males  and  85,724  females ;  26,131  were  60  yeara  old 
ana  over,  of  whom  22,203  were  males  and  3,928  females. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 


Hon.  GusTAVUS  I.  Orr,  State  echool  oommiseioner. 


COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


County. 


Name. 


Appllog 

liiikcr 

lljMwiD 

Uauks  

ISai-iow 

lierrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Brvan 

Biillock 

Burko 

Burts 

CalhouD 

Camdeu 

(./anipbell 

Carroll 

Catoosa 

Charltou , 

Chatham 

Chattaboocheo . 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

CUy 

Cla\-toii 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colombia 

Colqnitt 

Coweta 

Crawford 

B*Mle 

DawHon 

I>ecatnr 

DeKalb 

Boilge , 

Doofv 


Doa^fherty . 
lHm;:las  ... 


Early 

Kcbols 

Efibi^sham  . 

Clbcrt  

Emwiiiel  — 

Fannin 

FayeUe 

Floyil 

Fonivth 

Franklin... 

Faltou 

Gilmer 

GLij>oock.... 

Glynn 

Greene 

Gordon 

Goinnett... 
Uabermham 

Hall 

Hancock... 
HaralMHi ... 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Hi'nry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jtrfltoraon.... 

Jobnaon 

Joocjt 

Laurena 


£.  M.  Kennedy 

T.W.Flcmiug 

John  Uammuiid 

T.C.CbaDdlcr , 

ILC.  Snxou 

James  F.  Goodman . . 
W.  D.  WlUiams  .... 
Rev.  C.  D.  Campbell 


Dr.  George  W.  Sean. 

A-A.U.BeU 

E.  E.  Ponud 

J.  J.  Bock , 

J.  M.  Anion 

J.  W.  Bock 

8.  A.  Bn>wn 

T.B.Fox : 

K.C.McKiuney 


C.  N.Howard 

W.  T.Irvine 

M.Puckott  ......... 

Emory  F.  Anderson . 

J.C.  WeUs 

Bobert  Logan 

H.D.OQuiii 

William  F.  Groves. . 


Liberty, 
liaoolii 


E.  S.  FloTcuce 

Dr.B.8.  Watkins... 

ILE.  Pitman 

J.W.Ellis 

J.  T.  Sells 

J.  J.  Bishop 

B.  W.Davis 

W.H.  Strickland.... 
David  M.Bucban... 
0.  P.  Swearinger  . . . . 

L.E.  Welch 

John  C.  Bowdon 

Joel  W.Perry 

J.P.Prcscott 

Samuel  S. Pitman... 

H.  J.  Goss.  jr 

Joseuhns  Camp 

J.  D.^cDoniell 

C.G.Fall 

M.  A.  Xovin 

Isaac  &  Clement 

T.T.Doronch 

Jetbro  W.  Manning 

N.  L.  Osboiii . . . 

G.  G.  Hyman 

Dr.  J.  J.Harris 

John  H.  Seals 

H.C.  Uqut 

J.N.Gleun 

Thomas  J.  Hughes.. 
Dr.  H.& Bradley.-.. 

W.ILBass 

William  J.  Walton.. 

Joel  T.Johnson 

Dr.  C.  A.  Webb 

John  J.  Bledsor 

Q.R  Nolan 

T.J.  Carter 

William  O.  McBae.. 

G.J.  N.Wilson 

Biruer 


Rev.  David  G.  Philips 

James  Hicks 

D.W.Lester 

W.S.  Ramsey 

W.H.Baldy 

John  B  Mallard 

C.  B.Strother 


Post-ofBce. 


Holmes  ville. 

Newtou. 

MilledjreviUe. 

Homer. 

Cartcrsville. 

Nashville. 

MacoQ.     * 

Quitman. 

Statesborongb. 
Waynesborough. 
lutban  Springs. 
Morgan. 
Saiut  Mary's. 
Fairbum*. 
Bowilon. 
Ringgold. 
Trader's  HiU. 

Cusseto. 

Summerville. 

WtKMlstock. 

WatkinsviUo. 

Fort  Gaines. 

Joiiesborough. 

Lawton. 

Marietta. 

Saw  Dust. 

Moultrie. 

Sharpsbnrgh. 

Kuoxville. 

Trenton. 

Dawsonvillo. 

Buiubridge. 

Decatur. 

Eastman. 

Vienna. 

Albany. 

Salt  Spring. 

Blakeiey. 

StantonviHe. 

Springfield. 

Elbcrtou. 

Swainsbornngh. 

Morgauton. 

Leonia. 

Koine. 

Gumming. 

Careusvule. 

Atlanta. 

Eliyay. 

Gibson. 

Brunswick. 

Grceusborongh. 

Calhoun. 

LawrencevilleL 

Cbirksville. 

Gainesville. 

Devereaux. 

Buchanan. 

Hamilton. 

Hartwell. 

Franklin. 

McDonough. 

Perry. 

Irwin  ville. 

Jefferson. 

Monticello. 

Louisville. 

Wrightsville. 

Clinton. 

Dublin. 

StarkviUa 

Walthourville. 

Linoolnton. 
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Cocnty. 


Lowndes 

Lnmpkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Morion 

McDaffle 

Mcintosh 

Meriwether 

MiUer 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan , 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman 

Kabun 

Kandolph 

Kichmond 

Bockdale 

Schley 

Scriven 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tatnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas 

Towns 

Troup 

Twiggs 

union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washiugton 

Wnyne 

Webster 

White...: 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Whitfield....:.. 
Worth 


A.  J.Bepcnt 

,RF.Sltton 

'B.  A.  Hudson 

Thomas  P.  Clereland 

J.  H.  Dunham 

T.  M.Stud 

a  W.Wilson 

William  T.Revill... 

M.D.  Johnson 

Thomas  L.  Lewis  ... 

M.S.Poore 

RMHooten 

O.M.T.McLeod.... 

W.H.Coroft 

S.  H.Henry 

N.O.Oaties  

Dr.  H. T.Shaw 

Thomas  H.  Dozier... 

G.O.Denton 

A.P.MaUinaz 

L.  H.  Greetileaf 

A.  P.  Turner 

A.Hnntington 

JohnLaidter 

W.W.  Turner 

Joel  £.  Smith 

F.A.Bleckley 

Thomas  A.  Colman . 

Benjamin  Neely 

Sammers 

J.N.Hndson 

W.L. Matthews  .... 

H.E.Morson 

W.H.  Harrison 

William  A. Wilson. 

W.  P.Warthen 

Henry  D.Smith 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Lester 

A.M.RhodM 

Alex.  MoDoi&e 

L.  M.  Lennard 

W.F.Hubert 

W.R.McConneU.... 

John£.To(de 

A.E.Nash 

Edward  D.  Rogers. . . 

J.G.McMichael 

D.C.Sutton 

G.  A.  Nunnally 

Burrell  Smot 

R.  8.  Morgan 

Dr.  H.  N.  HoUiflcld  . 

A.  B.  Pnrden 

Rev.  J.  H  Cawood. . . 
J.  J.  Methrin ........ 

Stephen  Bowen  .... 

Rev.  F.T.Simpson.. 

F.  Chambers 

W. C. Richanlson  ... 
J.  M.  C.  Hcdamon 


Post-office. 


Taldosta. 

Dahlonega. 

Montezuma. 

Pauli. 

Bnf^na  Vista. 

Thompson. 

Danen. 

Greenville. 

Colnoit. 

Alpuaretta. 

Camilla. 

Forsyth. 

Monut  Vernon. 

Madison. 

Spring  PUuJS. 

Colnmbifs. 

Oxford. 

Winterrille. 

Dallas. 

Jasper. 

Blackshear. 

Milner. 

Cedar  Town. 

HawkinsTille. 

Eatonton. 

Hatcher's  SUtion. 

Clapton. 

CutDbert-. 

Augusta. 

Conyera. 

EllaviUe. 

Ogeochee. 

Griffin. 

Lumpkin. 

Aroericua. 

Talbotton. 

CrawfordvillA. 

Rcidsville. 

Butler. 

MoVille. 

Dawson. 

Thomasville. 

Hiawassoe. 

La  Grange. 

GriswoloviUa. 

Blairsville. 

ThomasUm. 

La  Fayette. 

Monroe. 

Waresborongh. 

Warrenton. 

SandersviUs. 

Scriven. 

Preston. 

Cleveland. 

Abbeville. 

Washington. 

Irwinton. 

Dalton. 

Isabdla. 
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IL.L.IJVOIS. 

[From  tba  ninth  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Mewton  Bnteman,  State  snperfntendent  of  pabllo  Instmetlon — 

compriiiing  the  years  1871  and  1873.J 

COMMON-SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Scfaool  fiinA  proper,  being  3  per  cent,  npon  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  states  oue-sisth  part  excepted |613, 362  96 

Snri>lus  revenue,  being  a  portion  of  the.  money  received  by  the  State  from 
the  General  Government,  nnder  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenne  of  the  United  States,  and,  by  act  of 
legislature,  made  a  part  of  the  common-school  fund 335, 592  32 

College  fund,  being  one-sixth  part  of  the  3  per  cent,  fdnd,  devoted  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  college  or  university 156, 613  32 

Seminary  fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  "  seminary  lands," 
originally  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General  Government  for  the 
ftmnding  and  support  of  a  State  seminary ^ 59,838  72 

County  funds,  created  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  f^bruary  7,  1835, 
which  provided  that  teachers  should  not  receive  from  the  public  fund 
more  than  half  the  amount  due  them  for  services  rendered  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  that  the  surplus  should  constitute  the  principal  of  a  now 
fund,  to  be  called  the  county  school  fund 348,285  75 

Township  funds,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tion in  each  oongressional  township  of  the  State,  the  same  having  been 
donated  to  the  State  for  common-school  purposes,  by  act  of  Congress,  in 
1818 4,868,555  01 

Total  common-school  funds  of  the  State,  September  30, 1872 6, 382, 248  OS 

iDcreaseon  total  since  1870 225,185  68 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Receipts, 

1871.  1879L 

Received  from  two-mill  tax |900,000  00  |900,000  00 

Received  from  interest  on  school,  college,  and  seminary 

funds 64,564  93  54,564  93 

Received  from  advalmrem  tax 4,895,396  92  5,292,942  65 

Received  from  interest  on  township  funds 420,218  36  528,811  47 

Received  from  district  bonds 917,541  29  294,332  90 

Receivedfrom  rents 58,602  14    

Received  from  sales  of  school  property 16,131  17  11,207  86 

Received  from  fines  and  forfeitures 10,733  02  12,946  06 

Received  from  interest  on  district  fhnds  loaned 82,352  37 

Received  from  other  sources 197,493  72  322,964  52 

Total  receipts 7,470,681  55  7,500,122  76 

Expendituree. 

187L  1879. 

Salaries  of  male  teachers |2, 073, 666  94  $2,182,641  75 

Salaries  of  female  teachers 1,995,946  94  2,156,614  56 

Total  paid  teachers 4,069,613  88  4,339,256  31 

Sites,  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  &o 1, 536, 998  54  1, 521, 343  81 

Fuel  and  incidental  expenses 509,827  10  613,244  61 

MisceUaneous  QLpenses 1,036,847  89  1,007,044  51 

Total  expenses  lor  Bchodi  purposes 7,153,287  41  7,480,889  24 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

AitendanoB,  4^ 

Fdpiilatioii,  according  to  United  States  census  of  1870 2, 539, 891 

Estimatedpresent  population 3,000,000 

Legal  Boniool  age,  6-21. 
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1871.  1872, 

Number  of  white  persons  of  school  age 870,703  874,526 

Number  of  colored  persons  of  school  age 7,714  8, 1()7 

Total  scholastic  population 878,417  882,G9;{ 

Total  in  1870 862, 024 

Increase 20,069 

Number  of  male  pupils  enrolled 353,643  345,623 

Number  of  female  pupils  enrolled 319,144.  316,426 

Total  enrollment 672,787  662,049 

Total  enrollment  in  1870 652, 7ir) 

Increase 9,334 

Average  daily  attendance w 341,686  329,799 

Average  daily  attendance  in  1870 , .^. 339,540 

"  Decrease * 9,741 

Ratio  of  tota]  enrollment  to  scholastic  population .  766  .  75 

Ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  scholastic  popnlation .  388  .  374 

Ratio  of  average  daily  attendance  to  total  enrollment 1...          .  508  .  498 

Average  number  of  days'  attendance  for  each  pnpil  enrolled 74. 5  75. 3 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  school 60  58 

Cott  per  scholar. 

,                                                                                                           1871.  1879. 

oh  school  census |5  21  $5  61 

On  enrolknent .' 6  81  7  48 

On  average  daily  attendance 13  40  15  02 

Teacheraund  temchert^  pay, 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  male  teachers •. 8,826  9,094 

Number  of  female  teachers 11,459  11,830 

Whole  number  of  teachers 20,285  20,924 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  1870 20,081 

Increase 843 

1871.  1872. 

Highestmonthly  pay  of  male  teachers |250  00  |250  00 

Highest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 120  00  ISO  00 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers A 15  00  12  00 

Lowest  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 8  50  9  50 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 49  00  50  00 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 37  00  '     39  00 

Examination  of  teachers. 

1871.  1879. 

Number  of  places  where  held 435  400 

Number  of  examinations  hold  during  the  year 3, 663  3, 681 

Number  of  examinations  held  in  1870 2,729 

Increase 952 


fc 


Number  of  male  applicants 8,548  10,045 

Number  of  female  applicants 10,875  12,202 

Total  number  of  applicants  examined 19, 4^  22, 247 

Total  number  of  applicants  in  1870 17, 233 

Increase ^ 5,014 
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Nnniber  of  male  applicants  rejected 2, 141  1,907 

Number  of  female  appllcautd  rejected 2/J7A  2, 8r>9 

Total  namber  rejected 5,115  4,866 

Ceriificaies  issued. 

In  1871.                                                                                                     Itt  grade.  3d  grade.  Total 

To  gentlemen 1,4U  5,164  6,578 

To  ladies 1,024  6,9:36  7,960 

Total 2,438  12,100  14,538 

In  1872.  * 

To  gentlemen 1,810  6,361  8,171 

To  ladies 1,349  8,231  9,5^) 

Total 3,159  14,592  17,751 

Total  forthe  two  years *. 5,597  26,692  32,289 


JEkaminatioM  ifi  the  natural  menoes  up  to  October  1, 1872. 

Namber  of  teachers  examined : 

Mjdes 1,989 

Females -*. 1,984   * 

3,973 

Number  snccessful : 

Males : 1,5'>7 

Females 1,557 

3, 114 
t 
Namber  nnsaccessfol : 

Males w 432 

Females 427 

859 

Namber  of  provisional  certificates  issued : 

To  males 1,018 

To  females .: 566 

1,584 

The  D  ember  of  teachers  who  have  saccessfnlly  passed  the  examination  in  the  elements 
of  natoral  science  since  the  preceding  table  was  made  up  is  very  large.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  will  hold  full  certifi- 
cates under  the  new  law,  by  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year,  1873. 

State  ieachert^  certificates. 

1871.  1873.      Total 

Number  issued  to  gentlemen 3  5  8 

Namber  issued  to  ladies 1  1 

Total 3  6  9 

Teachers^  institutes. 

1871.         1872. 

Number  of  institutes  held 1 119         160 

Number  held  in  1870 119 

■ 

Jncreaae 41 

••  •  t  = 

Aggregate  days' continuance 476^        866 

Aggregi*te  ki  1870 463 

IncieMe 4Q'^ 
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Average  days'  continuance 4  5.4 

Average  in  1870 3.9 

Increase 1.5 

Number  of  lecturers  and  instraotoTS  engaged 585  532 

Number  in  1870 515 

Increase 17 

Whole  number  of  teachers  attending 7,494  7,771 

Whole  number  in  1870 5,868, 

Increase 1,903 

Vinta  of  county  tuperintendents. 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  dlflFerent  schools  visited.,.'. .* 9,708  9,243 

Number  in  1870 8,360 

Increase 883 


L 


Number  visited  more  than  onoe 2,365  2,250 

Number  in  1870 1,885 

Increase 365 

Number  not  visited  at  all 1,189  1,105 

Number  in  1870 : 2,026 

Decrease I 921 

Number  of  days  employe#  in  visiting  schools 9, 237  8, 378 

Number  in  1870 •.: 7,681 

Increase 697 

Averagenumber  of  days  spent  in  school  visitation 91  64 

Average  number  in  1870 75 

Increase 9 

Sdhool  dUtriett  and  9ckooU, 

1871.  1873. 

Number  of  school  distriets 11,112  11,231 

Number  in  1870 11,006 

Increase • • 225 

Number  having  school  six  months  or  more 4.... 10,538  10,767 

Number  in  1870 10,179 

Increase 583 

Number  having  school  less  than  six  months 356  275 

Number  in  1870 551 

Deorease • 276 

Number  having  no  school 216  189 

Numberiul870 276 

Decrease • •  87 
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PMbHe  mskoole. 

1871.  1872. 

Numberof  public  bigh  schools 91  88 

Kamb^T  of  public  giaded  schools 661  611 

Number  of  public  UDgraded  schools 10,414  10, 6J7 

"Whole  number  of  free  public  schools 11,156  11,3^ 

Whole  number  in  1870 11,011 

Increase {^S^ 

Private  9okool8, 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  private  schools 460  436 

Number  in  1870 5:)0 

Decrease 04 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 34,883  34,784 

Number  in  1870 41,001 

Decrease 6,217 

I>uraiiou  qfrnshodla, 

1871.  1872. 

Average  number  of  months  of  schools  sustained 6.7  6.9 

Average  number  in  1870 • 6.7 

Increase .2 

Number  of  districts  having  libraries t 1,092  830 

Number  of  volumes  bought  for  same'  during  year | 3, 647  2, 351 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 51,133  54,286 

Financial  oondiHon  of  dittricta,        ' 

1871.  1872. 

,  Number  of  districts  having  outstanding  debts 3, 617  2, 621 

Number  in  1870 3,808 

Decrease • • 1,187 

Number  of  districts  having  surplus  in  hands  of  treasurer 6, 512  6, 963 

Numberinl870 6,354 

Increase 609 

/8d&oo7-2aiidi. 

1871.  1872. 

Number  of  acres  sold  during  the  year 5,350  2,009 

Number  of  acres  remaining  unsold 14,067  13,489 

Net  prooeeds  of  sales (89,624  86       (40,862  40 


• 


1871.  1872. 

Aggregate  principal  of  township  funds (4,776,444  92  (4,868,555  01 

principal  in  1870 4,643,644  52 


Increase 224,910  49 


• 


Amooot  of  same  loaned (4,707,239  31  (4,806,024  94 

Amount  of  same  loaned  in  1870 4,583,086  86 

loereMe 222,938  08 

Whole  amoone of  interest  received (420,218  36     (528,811  47 

Whole  amoant  of  inteieet  received  in  1870 381, 102  93 

Inonwae 1 147,708  54 


"^" 
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Sdu>ol'k<nue8, 

18T1.  1872. 

Number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year 470  5tJ8 

Total  cost  of  the  same $758,564  09  $761,022  :>9 

Average  cost 1,013  97  1,442  40 

Average  cost  in  1870 , 1,517  05 

Total  nnmberof  school-honses • ^ 10,979  11,289 

Total  number  in  1870 10,773 

Increase 510 

Total  approximate  value  of  school  property $18, 373, 882  $19, 876, 708 

Total  reported  value  in  1870 16,859,;>00 

Increase 3,017,408 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  twenty-seventh  general  assembly  made  more  and  greater  changes  in  the  school 
law  than  had  been  ma<1e  by  all  preceding  legislatures  since  the  free-school  system  of  the 
State  was  first  established.  Oiie  fact  is  worthy  of  notice — the  changes  were  not  made 
in  a  separate  amendatory  act,  as  had  always  previously  been  done,  but  incorporated 
with  the  respective  sections  of  the  old  law,  thus  bringing  the  whole  into  one  act.  The 
coiiveuience  of  this  will  be  appreciated.  The  number  of  supplementary  and  amenda- 
tory acts  had  so  increased  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  keep^them  all  in  mind,  and  give  to 
each  its  proper  modifying  eft'ect,  while  reading  the  body  of  the  law.  Considerable 
perplexity  aud  frequent  errors  of  construction  resulted.  The  new  law  is  a  codiiica- 
tiou  of  the  common-school  legislation  of  the  State,  complete  and  entire  in  itaelf.  The 
clianges  Id  the  law  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads :  Modifications,  or 
changes  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  old  law,  aud  new  provisions.  The  new  law 
went  into  effect  July  1,  1872. 

MODIFIGATIONS. 

Apportionment  of  funds, — All  the  school  funds  are  now  distributed  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  under 21  years  of  age,  and  all  children  are  inolnded  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color.  Formerly,  one-third  of  the  school  funds  was  apportioned 
on  territorial  area,  aud  whit-e  children  only  were  included  in  the  basis  of  distribution. 

Visitation  of  schools. — County  superintendents,  instead  of  being  required  to  visit 
every  school  in  their  respective  counties  at  least  once  a  year,  as  heretofore,  are  to  make 
such  visitation  ouly'when  so  directed  by  the  county  board. 

School  elections. — The  special  requirements  of  voters  ou  questions  of  raising  money 
are  removed,  and  any  person  having  the  qualifications  of  a  voter  at  a  general  election 
may  vote  on  all  school  questions.  Elections  of  trustees  aud  dirtjctors  are  to  be  held 
on  Saturday  instead  of  Monday.  The  object  of  this  was  to  utilize  the  Western  custom 
ot making  Saturday  a  sort  of  holiday,  or  hulf-holiday.  It  is  believed  that  the  change 
will,  u\Hyn  the  whote,  very  much  subserve  the  public  convenience,  and  insure  a  larger 
attendance  and  a  fuller  vote  at  school-district  elections,  especially  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  • 

Tenure  and  residence  of  township  treasurers. — ^These  now  hold  their  office  for  one  year 
instead  of  two,  and  are  required  to  be  residents  of  their  respective  townships,  which 
wjis  not  required  by  the  old  law. 

Altering  diatrict  boundaries.— UoanlB  of  trustees  are  deprived  of  all  discretionary 
power  in  this  matter,  and  obliged  to  make  only  such  changes  as  a  majority  of  the 
voters  may  desiit*. 

Use  of  school-houses. — Boards  of  directors  are  authorized  to  grant  the  temporary  nse 
of  school-houses  for  religious  meetings  and  Sunday-schools,  for  evening-schools  and 
literary  societies,  and  for  such  other  meetings  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Custody  of  district  funds. — The  township  treasurer  is  declared  to  be  the  only  lawful 
depositary  and  custodian  of  all  district  sch<x)l  funds,  as  well  as  of  all  township  funds, 
a  point  upon  which  the  old  law  was  not  explicit. 

District  school  tax. — Directors  are  not  allowed  to  levy  an  annual  tax  of  more  than  2 

^er  cent,  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the  period  fixed  by  statute.    The  old  law 

jDjpo.sed  DO  reati'ictiou,  but  authorized  directors  to  levy  whatever  tax  was  found  to  be 
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District  bonds, — The  amoant  that  may  be  borrowed  on  district  bonds  ia  limited  to  5 
X)er  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  tlie  district,  iuclmling  prcvions  indebtedness. 

Duration  of-  schools, — As  a  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  public  funds,  every 
district  must  snpport  a  free  school  for  at  least  live  months  in  the  year.  The  old  law 
required  six  months.  Heretofore  directors  could  not  extend  schools'by  taxation  beyond 
six  montliB,  without  a  vot<5  of  the  district;  the  present  law  allows  them  to  tax  for  a 
nine  months'  school,  provide<l  the  rate  does  not  exceed  *2  per  cent. 

Payment  of  schedules. — The  new  law  declares  teachc^rs'  schedules  to  bo  payable 
monthly;  and  when  not  so  paiil,  after  having  been  duly  certified  and  filed  with  th.; 
township  tre.asnrer,  interest  accrues  at  the  rate  of  10  percent,  per  animm  from  date  of 
tiling  till  paid. 

The  school  month. — This,  it  is  provided,  "shall  comprise  twenty-two  school  clays,  actu- 
ally taught."  This  provision  has  caused  great  confusiou  throughout  the  State,  with 
no  appai"ent  compensating  advantages.  Four  weeks,  of  five  days  each,  or  twenty  schawl 
days,  should  coastitnto  the  common-school  month.  A  change  in  this  x^rovisioii  of  the 
law  is  urged  on  the  general  assembly. 

Compensation  of  school-officers, — Under  the  old  law  county  superintendents  received  '.\ 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  sales  of  school-lands,  2  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  all 
sums  distributed,  paid,  or  loaned  out  by  them,  and  $5  a  day  for  other  official  services 
actually  rendered.  Township  treasurers  received  2  per  cent,  upon  all  sums  distribut(>d, 
paid,  or  loaned  out  by  them.  ITie  new  law  provides  that  county  superintendents  shall 
hereafter  receive,  in  iull  for  all  services  performed  by  them,  such  compensation  as  may 
be  fixed  by  law;  and  that  township  treasurers  shall  receive,  in  full  for  their  services, 
a  comi)ensatiou  to  be  fixed,  prior  to  their  appointment,  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

There  are  several  other  modilicatious  of  minor  details. 

NEW  PROVISIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  modifications  of  the  old  law,  the  law  now  in  force  con- 
taids  tiic  following  new  provisions: 

Consolidation  of  fractional  townships, — This  provides  for  the  consolidation,  for  school 
purposes,  of  fractional  t4)wnAhip8  with  any  adjacent  township. 

Township  high  schools. — Bnch  a  school  may  be  established  in  any  township  desiring  it, 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  at  an  election  called  for  the  purpose,  upon  petition  of  fifty 
voters  of  the  township. 

Statistics  of  iiliteracif, — School  directors  are  required  to  collect  and  report  the  number 
and  names  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21,  residing  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, who  are  unable  t«  read  and  write,  and  the  cause  of  the  neglect  to  educate  them. 

Special  powers  and  duties  of  school  directors. — It  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  boards 
of  dtiectors  to  prescribe  what  branches  of  study  shall  be  taught,  and  what  text-boaks 
and  apparatus  shall  lie  used,  in  their  respective  schools,  and  strictly  to  enforce  uniform- 
ity of  text-books;  but  text-books  are  not  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in  four 
years.  They  may  suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  bad  conduct,  and  no  action  shall  lie 
af^ainst  them  for  such  expulsion  or  suspension.  They  are  also  authorized  to  provide 
that  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  confined  in  school  more  than  four 
hours  daily. 

New  branches. — Teachers  are  required  to  be  examined  in  the  element*  of  the  natural 
sciences,  physiology,  and  the  laws  of  health,  in  addition  to  the  branches  previously 
pn»scribed.  *  But,  on  the  request  of  directors,  certificates  may  be  granted  to  teaclu'i-s 
who  are  not  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  additional  branches.  Vocal  music  and 
drawing  may  also  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  when  deemed  expcilieut  by  the  di- 
rectors or  requested  by  the  voters  of  the  district. 

liemoral  of  delinquent  directors. — Any  director  failing  to  perform  his  duties  according 
to  law  may  be  removed  by  the  county  su])erinteudent,  and  an  election  ordered  for  a 
new  director.  ^ 

Perversion  of  school-funds. — The  appropriation  of  arty  part  of  any  school-fund  for 
any  sectarian  or  denominational  purpose  is  forbidden  in  most  emphatic  language. 

Traffic  in  school-books. — No  teacher  or  school-ofiicer  shall  be  interested  in  the  sale  or 
profits  of  any  b(N>k,  apparatus,  or  furniture  used  in  any  school  in  the  State  with  which 
he  may  be  connected.    A  fine  of  from  $25  to  ^100  and  imprisonment  for  a  period  of« 
from  one  to  twelve  months  is  the  penalty  attached. 

Election  of  boards  of  education,^ iu  all  districts  having  a  population  of  not  less  than 
2,000,  boards  of  education  with  special  powers  shall  be  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
boarcls  of  school  directors.  •» 

lie- organisation  under  the  general  school  law. — This  provides  the  manner  in  which  schools 
now  managed  under  special  acts  may  be  re-organized  under  the  free-school  law  of  the 
State. 

SdkooU  <M  the  oify  of  Chicago, — A  new  provision  of  special  importance  is  that  prescrib- 
ing the  powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  boards  of  education  in  cities  of  over  100 ^OM  m\iQX>- 
itants,  or,  in  otiier  words,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  since  no  other  city  iu  l\ie  ^ta\A  eoik* 
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f.nius  even  one-half  that  number  of  inhabitants.  The  proviaion  is  general  in  form, 
though  specially  designed  for  Chicago,  in  compliance  with  the  reqairements  of  the  con- 
stitution w4iich  forbid  special  legislation  on  the  subject  of  common  schools.  It  pro- 
vides that  in  such  cities  the  board  of  education  shall  have  control  of  the  public  schools, 
and  shall  have  power,  with  the  concurretice  of  the  city  councilj  to  erect  or  purchase  build- 
ings suitable  for  school-houses,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  to  bay  or  lease  sites  for 
school-houses,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses  and  purchasing 
sites,  and  to  provide  for  their  payment,  and  to  borrow  money  for  school  purposes  upon 
the  credit  of  the  city.  In  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  schooli^  the  board  of 
education  shall  have  full  control^  independently  of  the  dty  coundl. 

THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  speak  of  the  practical  results  of  the  measure  requiring  that  the 
elements  of  natural  science  be  made  a  part  of  the  common-school  coarse,  as  the  plan  has 
but  Just  been  entered  upon,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  anticipating  from  it  large  and 
substantial  ailvantages.  It  is  believed  that  the  measure  will  prove  beneficial  to  teach- 
ers; to  the  schools,  as  such;  to  the  pupils;  to  the  pabUc  at  larger  and  to  the  general 
cause  of  popular  education  and  free  schools. 

EFFECT  ON  TEACHERS. 

• 

Public-school  teachers—particularly  the  teachers  of  common  district  schools,  who 
comprise  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number — need  the  spur  and  inspiration 
of  these  new  studies.  The  tendencies  of  the  system  under  which  they  teach  are  toward 
mental  enervation.  All  the  famous  seven  branches  of  the  old  Illinois  law  may  be  taught 
in  a  mechanical,  text-book  manner,  and  there  is  almost  no  necessity  for  effort  on  the 
l)art  of  the  teacher.  The  law  making  the  study  of  natural  science  a  condition  of  licen- 
sure produced  a  great  awakening  in  the  host  of  torpid  and  lethargic  teachers.  The 
common-school  elements  of  society,  so  to  speak,  were  profoundly  stirred  everywhere, 
and  a  free-school  revival,  of  extraordinary  extent  and  power,  was  inaueurated.  From 
the  time  the  new  law  was  fairly  promulgated  in  Apru  last  till  the  sonools  opened  in 
the  autunip  the  whole  State  became,  as  it  wore,  one  great  camp  of  instruction.  Special 
institutes  were  convened  for  the  purpose,  and  the  annn^  session  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Institute  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  work.  Up  to  October  1, 1672,  the  number  of 
teachers  examined  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  was  3,975,  of  whom  3,114 
were  successful;  so  that,  in  three  months  from  the  day  the  new  law  went  into  effect, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  had  been  examined  and 
duly  licensed  to  teach  the  now  branches.  If  those  be  added  Who  were  previously  qual- 
ified to  teach  the  rudiments  of  science,  the  whole  number  capable  of  teaching  the  new 
branches  the  first  day  of  the  present  school  year  would  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
teaching  force  of  the  State.  The  number  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  old  certificates  ex- 
pire, so  that  by  the  close  of  the  school  year  tne  elements  of  natural  science  will  be 
taught  in  nearly  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  Nearly  every  county  in  the  State 
has  already  taken  some  part  in  the  movement.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  that  the  effect,  in  a  single  year,  of  pre- 
paring and  giving  one  exercise  of  an  hour  per  week  in  natural  science  had  been  to  in- 
crease the  general  efficiency  and  power  of  the  teachers  in  that  city  at  least  50  per 
cent.  This  is  believed  to  be  no  exaggeration.  Something  of  the  same  effect  has  already 
been  noticed  in  many  of  the  Illinois  schools. 

EFFECT  UPON  PUPHJB. 

Nearly  all  the  causes  that  have  operated  to  depress  and  paralyse  the  energies  and 
aspirations  of  teachers  arc  equally  efiective  in  the  same  direction  upon  scholars.  These 
new  studies  are  in  haiteony  with  the  instiiTcts  and  tastes  of  children,  and  awaken  their 
interest.  In  declaring  that  th^  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  shall  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  the  legislature  has  recognized,  and  sought  to  utilize,  the  fact  that  the 
senses  are  the  pioneers  of  all  knowledge,  and  that  their  cultivation  and  training  should 
be  made,  for  several  years,  .the  chief  work  of  education.  The  value  of  a  habit  of  quick, 
sharp  observation ;  the  extent  and  certainty  of  its  development  by  proper  trainiug  in 
early  youth ;  the  impossibility  of  fully  securing  it  in  after  life,  and  the  manifold  bene- 
fits and  pleasures  accruing  all  through  life  from  its  exercise,  are  among  the  forcible 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  method  of  primary  training  which,  it  is  hoped  and  believed, 
wul  be  introduced  into  our  schools  in  connection  with  the  natural  sciences. 

WIDER  IXFLCEXCES. 

The  country,  with  all  its  interests  and  industries,  is  deeply  concerned  in  whatsoever 

tenda  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  power  of  the  public  schools.    The  statistics  of 

JEurope  and  America  demonstrate  the  superior  value  of  educated  or  skilled  labor.    It 
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has  been  proved  that  in  this  country  the  edncated  laborer  is  worth  one-fourth  more 
than  the  miedncated  laborer,  and  that  in  most  of  the  States  this  increase  .amounts  to 
many  timee  the  entire  cost  of  the  support  of  the  public  schools.  Every  wise  measure 
of  edocotion,  every  incentive  to  mental  activity,  is,  therefore,  a. direct  contribution  to 
the  productive  reeourceSi  and  so  to  the  wealth,  property,  and  aggrandizement  of  man- 
kind. 

COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  considered  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public- 
school  system  is  in  danger  of  being  disturbed.  Questionings  and  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent, direct  opposition,  or  appeals  for  reconstruction,  are  coming  from  every  quarter  of 
the  Union,  and  these  not  alone  from  theorists,  abstractionists,  misers,  and  chronic  fault- 
finders, bot  from  men  who  are  actuated  by  none  but  the  worthiest  motives,  and  who 
have  no  personal  or  selfish  ends  to  subserve.  There  are  allegations  of  inefficiency  and 
failure  which,  if  true,  affect  not  merely  the  form  but  the  substance  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. A  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  that  while  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions 
ainon^  the  representatives  of  different  classes,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  substantial  and 
surprising  agreement  in  a  few  important  particulars.  Among  tbe  points  which  a  com- 
parison of  statements  shows  to  be  held  in  common  are  the  following:  (1.)  That  the 
course  of  stndy  in  the  common  ungraded  schools  of  the  country  needs  revision,  both  as 
to  the  branches  of  study  embraced  therein,  and  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  each  one.  (2.)  That  many  of  these  schools  are  not  doing  their  elementary 
work  well ;  that  the  pupils  rarely  become  good  and  sure  spellers,  or  easy  and  fluent 
readers,  and  are  deficient  in  penmanship,  and  especially  in  a  knowledge  of  the  primary 
rules  pertaining  to  punctuation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the  common  proprieties  of 
letter- writing  and  English  composition.  (3.)  That  the  teaching  is  too  booKisb,  narrow, 
and  technical,  being  largely  detective  in  method,  dull  in  manner,  and  therefore  devoid 
of  attractiveness,  inspiration,  and  zest.  (4.)  That  there  is  too  much  isolation  in  schools 
and  school-work ;  too  little  sympathy  between  the  world  \i'ithin  and  the  world  without 
the  school-honse ;  too  little  apprehension  of  the  fact  that  schools  are  places  of  appren- 
ticeship, wherein  to  learn  the  use  of  a  few  necessary  tools  and  implements,  wherewith 
to  fight  the  battles  of  life  and  duty  in  the  world.  (5.)  Finally,  that  the  attention 
paid  to  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  pupils  is  unsatifoactory. 

THREE  OfPOBTANT  INQUIRIES. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  strictures  seem  to  start  three  inquiries,*  viz :  What  should 
the  pnblic  schools  accomplish  f  What  are  they  accomplishing  t  How  may  they  accom- 
plisnmoref 

WHAT  SHOULD  BE  ACCOMPLISHED? 

In  giving  a  standard  of  acquirements,  r^'erence  is  had  chiefly  to  the  ordinary  district 
school.  Proficiency,  not  simply  mechanical,  but  intelligent,  in  the  elementary  branches 
is  insisted  on,  and,  in  addition,  that  pupils  should  be  able,  in  conversation  and  writing, 
to  express  their  own  thoughts  in  good  English;  that  they  should  understand  the  rudi- 
mentary principles  of  drawing  and  perspective,  of  vocal  music  and  of  natural  history,, 
and  should  know  enough  of  their  own  physical  and  mental  organization  to  enable  them 
to  take  proper  care  of  both  their  bodies  and  brains.  The  influence,  example,  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  school-room  should  all  tend  to  the  formation  of  good  manners  and  the 
encouragement  of  a  high  tone  of  morals. 

WHAT  IS  ACCOMPLISHED  f 

Testimony  from  various  sources  renders  it  painfully  evident  that  the  praoticali^ 
results,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  come  short  of  the  moderate  and  reasonable  standard' 
that  has  been  indicated.  It  is  true  the  instances  cited  are  exceptional,  but  it  is  also. 
tme  that  sncb  fact«  ought  not  to  be  possible  in  any  case ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  thai. 
the  tendencies  have  been  and  are  too  much  in  that  direction. 

• 

HOW  CAN  MORE  BE  ACCOMPLISHED? 

Fonr  raggestions  are  made  in  reply  to  this  important  inauiry :  There  must  be  a  large 
increase  of  well-qualified  teachers,  a  closer  and  more  intelligent  supervision,  improved 
methods  of  instruction,  and  improved  text-books. 

HOW  ARE  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  OBTAINED? 

The  soperintendent  says,  "  first,  by  simply  demanding  them.''    A  teaobeT  oi  fwt  V^M^ 
Ml  abilities  and  qnalifications  can  be  had  for  every  sohool  in  the  &tate|.\£  onV^  Vi»Sa 

6  B 
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Tfrautcd.  Bat  tho  faot  is,  such  teachers  are  not  wanted,  becanse  a  alisbt  additional 
salary  must  be  paid  to  secure  them.  A  demand  for  good  teachers,  with  suitable  sal- 
aiit'H,  would  at  once  bring  into  service  the  large  number  of  such  teachers  who  are  now 
unemployed,  inferior  and  lower-priced  teachers  being  engaged  in  their  stead  ;  and  it 
would  iuduce  large  numbers  of  capable  young  men  and  women  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  preparation  and  training  for  common-school  work. 

FACILITIES  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS  INSUFFICIENT. 

The  normal  schools  are  doins  much  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and 
they  are  doing  their  work  well.  Normal  departments  and  classes  in  the  universities, 
colleges,  and  high  schools,  are  helping  all  they  can.  But  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  have  had  the  benefit  of  any  of  these  facilities,  even  for  the  shortest 
time  ;  and  not  5  per  cent,  have  taken  the  full  course  in  those  institutions.  To  reach 
the  mass  of  teachers  with  the  means  of  improvement,  the  main  reliance  has  been,  and 
still  is,  uiK)n  the  local  institute.  The  value  of  this  instrumentality  has  been  very  great. 
But  all  the  available  means  of  professional  instruction  combined  are  wholly  insufficient 
to  supply  the  urgent  needs  of  the  common  schools.  While  the  number  of  persons 
imalitied  to  fill  positions  in  the  high  and  graded  schools  of  cities  is  still  insnffleient, 
the  most  pressing  need  is  in  the  ordinary  ungraded  district  schools  of  the  country. 
Information  at  hand  warranto  the  statement  that  not  more  than  one  in  three  of  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  is  fit  for  the  place  he  occupies. 

THE  STATE  MUST  AID. 

To  the  work  of  qualifying  teachers  for  these  elementary  schools  the  State  should 
reach  forth  a  helping  hand.  It  can  do  this  by  undertaking,  to  a  limited  exteut,  the 
management  and  control  of  local  institutes  of  instruction  through  the  agency  of  com- 
petent and  suitable  persons  appointed  or  commissioned  in  such  manner  as  mav  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  who  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the  State  for  their  acts  and  be  paid 
by  the  State  for  their  services.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  these  men  to  organize  and 
conduct  a  series  of  institutes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  to  instruct  the  people, 
by  public  addresses  and  otherwise,  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  necessity  of  free  schools. 
The  sum  of  $10,000  per  annum  would  secure  the  services  of  four  or  five  picked  men 
for  this  work,  men  of  ability  and  culture,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  systems  of  pub- 
lic education,  and  experienced  in  the  supervision,  management,  and  instruction  of  com- 
mon schools  who  would  ^ive  to  it  their  whole  time.  This  plan  would  remove  the 
elements  of  weakness  and  inefficiency  from  our  present  scheme  of  institute  operations. 
In  what  other  way  can  the  district  schools  be  so  soon  and  so  effectually  supplied  with 
qualified  teachers  or  with  teachers  of  improved  qualifications  f  How  otherwise  can 
the  bo<ly  of  the  people  be  so  well  instructed  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  public  educa- 
tion, the  principles  of  teaching,  the  evils  of  miseducatiou,  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  successful  instruction,  and  the  general  economy  of  schools  and  school  management  f 
Is  it  seen  in  what  other  manner  the  comparatively  trilling  sum  named  could  better 
be  made  to  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  the  State,  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  constitution,  has  established  the  system  of  free  schools? 

HORACE  liANN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  should  be  adopted  and  fairly  tried.  It  is  not  new.  If 
one  commonwealth  more  than  another  has  laid  the  American  people  nnder  obligations 
for  valuable  lessons  in  the  theory  and  art,  the  means  and  methods,  of  public  education, 
that  commonwealth  is  Massachusetts.  And  long  before  there  was  a  tree-school  system 
in  IllinoiH,  the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  State  were  traversed,  year  after  year,  by 
strong,  gifted,  and  eloquent  men,  engaged  in  the  very  work  that  has  here  been 
descnbea— instructing  the  teachers,  addressing  the  people,  organizing  and  conducting 
institutes,  holding  educational  conventions,  and  mightily  awakening  and  stirripg  the 
inhabitants  everywhere.  The  voice  of  Horace  Mann  was  heard,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the 
Berkshire  Mountains,  waYning,  entreating,  expostulating,  beseeching  the  people,  with 
tho  vehemence  and  power  of  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  look  to  the  education  of  their 
children.    Hear  him : 

**  We  all  bear  witness  that  there  is  but  one  salvation  for  the  State— the  knowledge 
of  duty,  and  the  will  to  do  it,  among  the  people.  But  what  measures  are  we  taking  to 
cause  that  knowledge  to  spring  up,  like  a  new  intellectual  creation,  in  every  mind ; 
and  to  cause  that  will  to  be  quickened  into  life  in  every  breast  t  We  all  agree — the 
universal  experience  and  history  of  mankind  being  our  authority — that,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  every  twenty,  if  the  human  mind  is  ever  to  be  expanded  by  knowledge, 
Mml  I'tabued  with  virtuous  principles,  it  must  be  done  during  the  susceptible  years  of 
isbjJdbood  and  youth.    But  when  we  come  to  the  tint  gua  mom— to  the  toorl;— to  the 
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point  where  Tolition  must  issue  forth  into  action,  or  it  is  valueless ;  when  we  come  to 
the  taxing,  to  the  hnilding,  to  the  books,  to  the  apparatus,  to  tht«  wholo  system  ot'pi-e- 
paratory  and  contemnoraneons  measures  for  carrying  on  and  perfecting  the  work  of 
education,  where  wisniis,  and  sympatliy,  and  vi^rbal  encounigenient<  are  nothing  with> 
out  the  effective  co-operation  of  those  muscles  which  perform  labor  and  transfer  mouey ; 
when  w©  come  to  this  point,  then  excuses  teem,  and  the  well-wishers  retire  from  the 
Htage.  like  actors  at  the  close  of  a  drama.  I  gladly  ackni»w ledge  that  there  are  honor- 
able exceptions,  in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  ;  and  in  no  State  in  theUnion  are  there 
so  many  of  these  exceptions  ua  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  y<^t  even  hure,  is  it  not  nuwt  ex- 
tensively tnio,  that  when  we  appeal  to  the  different  classes  and  occupations  of  men, 
we  meet  with  indifference,  if  not  with  repulse  f  *•  •  *  • 

"Will  the  gn*at  political  and  financial  problems  which  now  agitate  the  Union  ever 
be  rightly  solved  and  permanently  adjusteil,  while  they  are  submitted,  year  alter  year, 
to  voters  who  cannot  even  read  and  write f  Can  any  additional  intelligence  aua 
integrity  1)e  expected  in  our  nilers,  without  additional  intelligeuce  and  integrity  in 
the  constituency  that  elects  them  f  Complain  of  President  or  Congress  as  much  as  wo 
will,  they  are  the  very  men  whom  we,  the  jx'ople,  have  chosen.  If  the  country  is  an 
active  volcano  of  ignorance  and  guilt,  why  should  not  Congress  be  a  crater  for  the 
outgushing  of  it«  lavaf  Will  Providence  interfere  to  rescue  us  bv  a  miracle,  while 
wc  are  voluntarily  pursuing  a  course  which  would  make  a  speedier  interference,  and  a 
more  stupendous  miracle,  necessary  for  our  subs(N|uent  rescue  f  How  much  of  time, 
of  talent,  and  of  wealth,  we  are  annually  expending— in  legislatures,  in  political  con- 
ventions, through  newspapers — to  gain  adherents  U*  one  system  gf  policy,  or  its  oppo- 
site, to  an  old  party  or  to  a  new  one ;  but  how  little  to  rear  a  people  with  minds  capa- 
ble of  understanding  systems  of  policy,  when  developed,  and  of  disceniing  between  the 
right  and  the  wrong  in  the  parties  which  beset  and  would  inveigle  them.  What  honors 
and  emoluments  are  showereil  upon  successful  polititriann !  What  penury  and  ob(*cnrity 
are  the  portion  of  those  who  are  molding  the  clmracter  of  a  rising  generation  of  sov- 
ereigns! And  here  let  not  the  truth  b«  forgotten,  that  the  weightient  obligation  to 
fo5»ter  and  perfect  the  work  of  e<lncation  lies  upon  those  States  which  enjoy  the  most; 
for  to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  recjnired.'' 

With  snch  words  of  trutii,  eloquence,  and  power,  that  mighty  apostle  of  common 
schools  si>oke  to  the  i>eople  of  Massachusetts,  making  of  every  village-crowned  emi- 
nence in  the  State  a  very  Mars  Hill  to  echo  his  gmnd  appeals,  onward  through  vale 
and  hamlet,  till  every  ear  should  hear  and  every  heart  be  moved  ;  while  a  K<»lect  corjw 
of  accomplished  men  followe<l  up  the  raarrli  of  the  orator,  utilizing  the  profound  im- 
pressions left-  by  his  a^ldresses  upon  the  minds  of  the  i>eop!e,  by  gathering  the  teachers 
into  institutes  and  conventions,  unfolding  to  them  the  principles  of  eilucation,  and 
in«9triicting  them  in  the  true  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  voice  of  the  orator  died 
away  among  the  hills  of  New  England — his  noble  presence  vanished  forever  from  tho 
shore*  of  time,  long  ago ;  but  the  results  abide — the  common  schools  of  Massachnsett>s, 
taken  all  in  all,  are  the  best  in  the  Uni<m  and  in  the  world.  That  the  men  and  tho 
agencies  mentioned  were  among  the  most  potential  factors  of  this  noble  consummation, 
tume  can  deny,  and  distant  will  be  the  day  when  the  schoi»I-children  of  that  good  old 
commonwealth  will  cease  to  honor  the  name  and  revere  the  menu>ry  of  their  good  and 
gifted'friend. 

Several  other  States  have  pnrsued  the  same  course,  with  like  beneficial  results. 
Inde«H],  ours  is  the  only  leading  State  making,  i>raotically,  no  provision  for  the  sys- 
tematic prosecntion  of  institnte  work.  The  public  st^ntiment  of  the  State  needs  to'^l>e 
Htirrc<l  to  a  more  earnest  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  common  schools; 
of  their  faulty  local  management,  and  especially  the  very  serious  effects  of  the  low 
ftandanl  of  scholastic  and  pmfessional  qualifications  require4l  of  the  teachers  in  un- 
graded district  schfiols.  It  is  believed  that  tho  plan  projKMed  will  do  for  Illinois  what 
it  has  done  for  other  States. 

INSTRUCnON  IN  THE  NATURAL  8CIENCEM. 

The  time  has  come  when  tho  experiment  of  introdncing  the  study  of  natural  science 
into  the  common  schools  of  the  State  must  be  entered  u])on.  It  is  assumed  that  school 
directoro  and  teachers  arc  ac^jnaintcd  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  in  this 
respect,  and  that  they  intend,  in  good  faith,  to  endeavor  to  comply  with  those  require- 
ments to  tho  best  of  their  ability.  •  «  «  What  were  the  chief  ends 
contemplated,  the  main  results  hoped  for,  by  these  changes  in  the  school  law  f  If  I 
correctly  interpret  these  new  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  rightly  understand  the 
Mcntinicuta  of  tnoae  members  of  the  legislature  who  were  chiefly  interdicted  in  securing 
their  enactment,  the  great  end  songht  was  to  lift  the  schools  of  the  State  out  of  tho 
^rooTea  of  a  bookish  routine;  to  redeem  them  from  barrenness  and  leanness ;  to  pour 
mto  thorn  and  throngb  them  the  fresh  breezes  of  life  and  nature;  to  enrich  and  fertilize 
them  by  the  infusion  of  new  ideas  derived  from  tho  stndy  of  the  pTotenu  foncvf^  ^li^ 
manrcloQB  phenomena  of  the  material  world;   to  vitalize  and  Btrengtlxeii  t'^ietii  \>^ 
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exercises  requiring  more  intelligent  observation  and  less  mere  memory;  to  turn  them 
nioro  from  words  to  things,  from  hooks  to  nature^  from  the  unintelligent  iteration  of 
dead  forms  and  phrases  to  a  wide-awake  observation  and  keen-sighted  scrutiny  of  the 
multitudinous  objects  of  living  interest,  grace,  and  beauty  with  which  the  outer  world 
is  tilled.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the  schools  would  be  quickened  and  vivified^ 
the  boundaries  of  useful  knowledge  enlarged,  and  the  youth  of  the  State  be  familiarized 
with  the  elements,  at  least,  of  those  sciences  which  are  in  themselves  so  ennobling  and 
v?hich  are  so  closely  related  to  the  great  industries  of  this  commonwealth. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  natural  ecience  in  the  pnblic 
schools  f  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  it  was  the  intention  to  put  the  elements  of  the 
natural  sciences  into  all  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  of  every  kind  and  grade,  to 
make  the  study  of  them  as  common,  as  universal,  as  the  study  of  the  seven  elementary 
branches  previously  required.  It  was  assumed,  correctly,  I  think,  that  any  child  of 
suitable  age,  and  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  health  and  strength  to  attend  a 
public  school,  might  as  well  be  set  to  learning  about  plants  and  animals,  abont  the 
things  on  the  ground  beneath  its  feet,  in  the  air  above  and  around  its  head,  in  the 
waters  of  familiar  streams  and  brooks,  and  in  forests,  orchards,  meadows,  and  gardens, 
as  abont  the  inanimate  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  dry  processes  of  word-making  and 
8i>elling,  the  mysteries  of  pronanciation,  accent,  and  emphasis,  and  the  abstractions  of 
the  mm ti plication  table 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  mnst  be  very  obvious  to  all  that  the  benefits  of 
these  new  studies  will  be  best  secured  by  the  method  of  oral  lessons  instead  of  recitiv- 
tions  from  text-books.  Indeed,  if  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences  is  to  fall  into 
the  old  way.s,  merely  so  many  lines  or  pages  of  a  book  to  be  memorized  and  recited  daily, 
the  law  might  as  well  be  repealed,  for  it  will  only  enhance  the  very  evils  which  have 
so  long  benumbed  and  stnpeflod  the  schools. 

Then  with  these  new  and  living  themes,  let  there  be  also  ifew  and  living  methods. 
Leaving  and  forgetting  the  beaten  paths  of  book-answers  to  book-questions  on 
bookish  abstractions,  enter  the  new  path  that  leads  out  ai|iid  the  manifold  works  of 
God  and  there  gather  treasures  of  knowledge  at  first  hands.  If  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
is  a  particular  flower,  do  not  hare  the  pupil  read  or  recite  what  somebody  else  has  said 
about  that  flower,  but  make  the  flower  itself  your  text-book-  It  was  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  himself,  and  is  without  blemish  or  mistake.  Its  lines  are  more  perfect 
than  were  ever  drawn  by  human  hands;  its  colors  have  a  richer  and  warmer  flush  than 
brush  of  artist  can  impart.  Take  the  beautiful  thing  in  your  hand,  inspect  its  won- 
derful structure,  note  its  component  parts,  point  ont  the  rare  delicacy  and  grace  of  its 
form  and  finish,  tell  its  attributes  and  qualities,  show  wherein  it  is  like  and  wherein  it 
is  different  from  other  flowers  of  its  class.  Do  all  this  in  the  presence  of  ^our  pupils — 
before  their  eyes ;  do  it  with  the  gentle  enthusiasm  and  loving  inspiration  that  ever 
timch  the  heart  and  pervade  the  sonl  of  him  who  with  honest  purpose  puts  himself  in 
communion  with  nature.  Do  this,  and  dull,  indeed,  must  the  little  onee  be  if  they  do 
not  respond  with  joyful  interest  to  such  instruction. 

Pursue  the  same  course  with  each  of  the  other  sciences,  so  far  as  practicable.  Teach 
orally ;  discard  text-books  almost  wholly  in  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the  pupil's  course. 
Above  all,  don^t  attempt  too  much  at  a  time.  This  is  the  danger  to  be  specially  avoitleil. 
Teach  Bvstematically  and  methodically,  but  go  little  by  little,  step  by  step.  Lay  out 
the  work  bi^'forehand  for  each  week  or  month,  and  be  sure  to  complete  what  is  thus  pre- 
scribed, but  don't  lay  ont  too  much.  Let  each  lesson  be  short,  very  short,  but  give  it  with 
all  tht'  spirit  and  force  you  possess.  Illustrate  with  natural  objects  in  all  possible  cases. 
Tent  the  pupil's  knowledge  by  frequent  reviews,  not  by  asking  them  to  repeat  what 
you  have  said,  but  by  requiring  them  to  exhibit  and  illnstrate  objectively  what  they 
juive  learned.  Keep  them  close  to  visible,  tangible,  appreciable,  material  things  all  the 
time.  Make  it  impossible  for  them  to  advance  a  step  withoot  using  their  own  senses 
Hud  powera  of  ol>servation.  Cause  it  to  be  understood  that  mere  words  are  of  no  value 
in  themselves  any  more  than  the  figures  or  letters  on  a  bank-note  or  on  the  face  of  a 
watch  or  on  the  scale  of  a  thermometer;  that  it  is,  in  each  case,  what  is  represented  or 
signified  by  the  word  or  letter  that  constitutes  its  value;  that  as  a  parrot  of  an  autom- 
aton may  be  made  to  utter  words  of  grandest  import  and  be  but  a  senseless  parrot  or 
automaton  still,  so  a  child  may  memorize  and  give  trippingly  on  the  tongne  the  whole 
noiaenclature  of  a  science  and  yet  be  utterly  ignorant  of  its  simplest  facts  and  princi- 
ples ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  little  boy  or  girl  who  works  np  to  the  exact 
meaning  and  import  of  a  few  words  and  terms,  through  the  stndy  and  comprehension 
of  the  tilings,  ideas,  or  relations  of  which  those  words  and  terms  are  but  the  symbols, 
is  in  the  st|*aight  path  to  true  knowledge  and  learning. 

Standing  at  the  bar  of  Nature,  the  children,  in  this  resi>ect,  are  all  equals.  Her 
richest  trea^res  are  for  those  of  closest  inspection,  keenest  insight,  and  most 
patient  and  lutelligent  stndy,  not  for  those  who  are  merely  the  quickest  to  memorize 
words.  Every  ob8er\'ant  teacher  knows  how  disproportioned  is  the  nominal  standing 
of  many  a  pupil  to  his  actual  industry  and  vigor  of  intellect,  owing  to  the  possession 
of  this  power  of  rapid  and  easy  memorizing,  and  all  such  will  appreciate  the  value  of 
a  truer  and  juste^  test  of  scholarship  and  rank. 
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A  pood  and  suitahle  text-book,  in  the  handH  of  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  it,  and 
how  to  direct  its  use  by  pupils,  is  always  a  help — one  never  to  bo  undervalued.  And 
for  advanced  claaneft  in  tbo  natural  sciences,  text-books  are  almost  indispeuHable,  even 
with  the  best  teachers.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  too  close  and  servile  an  adb(T- 
ence  to  what  is  put  down  in  the  book,  no  more  and  no  less ;  mere  text-book  teaching, 
if  teaching  it  can  be  called,  is  a  prevalent  and  euornious  evil  in  our  common  schools. 
It  both  begets  and  fosters  indolence  and  dullness  in  the  teacher,  and  elimiimtcs  all 
life  and  interest  from  the  recitation,  reilucing  the  work  of  the  pupil  to  a  mere  exorcise 
of  memory.  ITie  effect*  of  this  practice  in  primary  classes  are  i)articularly  deplorable, 
repressing  the  child's  inquisitive  nature  at  the  very  outset;  giving  its  fac^iltio^s  of 
observation  and  perception  nothing  to  do,  a(<  the  period  of  their  greatest  activity  and 
alertness,  and  when  the  exercise  of  them  is  most  attractive  and  beneficial. 

To  break  up  this  lamentable  practice,  and  to  bring  a  new  life,  a  healthful  and  inspir- 
ing element  into  our  primary  schools,  if  possible,  I  make  this  plea  for  oral  instmctfon 
in  the  nataral  sciences.  If  earnestly  and  wisely  pursued,  it  will  not  only  awaken  and 
animate  the  little  school-children,  redeeming  the  wearv  hours  from  dullness  and  apathy, 
bat  it  wilj  quicken  and  vitalize  the  t-eachers  as  well,  infusing  fresh  power  and  vigor 
into  all  their  work.  Force  is  also  added  to  this  plea  from  the  fact,  elsewhere  adverted 
to,  that  there  is,  as  yet,  a  conspicuons  lack  of  text-books  adapted  to  these  elementary 
Staines  of  the  work  to  he  done,  except  perhaps  in  botany. 

The  oral  method  will  impose  additional  labor  upon  the  teacher.  No  greater  mistake 
conld  be  made  than  to  suppose  it  an  easy  thing  to  prepare  and  present  an  oral  lessod 
in  natnral  acience;  that  is,  if  it  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  must  be  to  be  of 
any  worth.  The  loose,  immethodical,  aimless,  and  desultory  school- room  twaddle  that 
too  freqaeotly  passes  for  oral  instruction,  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  the 
refuge  of  indolence,  ignorance,  and  presumption,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  the  whole 
system  of  oljecl^teaching  into  contempt.  The  most  abject  servility  to  text-book 
routine  is  better  than  snch  vapid,  incoherent  swash,  for  even  the  poorest  books  are 
eoDstmcted  with  some  regard  to  order  and  method. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  if  toochers  hope  to  succeed  in  oral  instruction,  they  must  mark 
out  for  themselves  a  clear  and  definite  plan,  in  accordance  ^ith  which  each  science, 
and  every  part  of  each  science,  shall  be  worked  np  and  presented ;  and  they  must 
understand  that  nothing  whatever  can  take  the  place  of  hard  study  and  unfiiuchiug 
determination  on  their  own  part.  Anything  short  of  this  will  inevitably  result  in 
coniQsioD,  disconragement,  and  failure. 

TIME  WASTED. 

From  eight  to  ten- years  are  devoted  to  spelling  and  reading,  in  school.  That  is,  the  pu- 
pil is  expected  and  required  to  prepare  and  recite  one  or  more  daily  lessons  in  each  of  those 
things  dnring  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  period  of  his  common-school  pupilage.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  extreme  allotted  span  of  human  life,  to  learn  to  read,  pronounce,  and 
spell  a  few  hundred  words  of  the  English  tongue,  in  which  he  was  bom !  Does  it  not 
seem  absurd  f  The  treasure  is  indeed  precious — every  child  must  possess  it,  cost  what 
it  may.  But  is  it  necessary  to  pay  such  a  x>rice  t  No ;  not  the  half  of  it.  It  is  coniidently 
affiimed  that,  with  proper  instmction,  every  child  of  good  health  and  fair  natural 
abilities  can  and  should, infouryearsor]ess,ofsixschoolmonthseachjbeginniugiu utter 
ignorance  of  the  alphabet,  acquire  such  a  practical  knowledge  of  reading  and  8X)ellrng 
in  his  native  English,  that  he  may  thereafter  lay  aside  and  dispense  with  both  of 
those  studies,  so  far  as  formal  lesson-getting  and  recitation  therein  is  concernt^d,  and 
devote  his  time  to  other  things.  This  opinion  is  expressed  with  deliberate  conlidence, 
as  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  both  of  which  abundantly  conlirm  the 
conclnsions  previously  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  the 
problem  itseil    Indeed,  I  could  conscientiously  put  the  case  in  still  stronger  terms. 

▲  COMMON  ERROR  NOTED. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  improvement  in  reading  is  to  be  measured  only  by 
lessons  iu  the  text-books,  and  that  progress  must  cease  with  the  class  exercises.  Those 
are  not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  means  of  advancement,  except  at  the  outset. 
Every  tezt^book  in  school,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  or  grammar,  as  portions  of 
each  may  be  read  by  the  pupil  from  day  to  day,  should  be  utilized  for  his  improvement 
in  reading ;  that  is,  every  sentence  that  he  baiB  occasion«to  read  aloud  in  school,  from 
whatsoever  book  or  paper,  he  should  berequired  to  read  correcUtj^  and  assisted  in  doing 
so  when  necessary.  Thus,  practice  in  reading,  which  is  all  the  child  needs  after  hav- 
ing made  the  supposed  proficiency,  is  kept  up  and  carrie<l  along  incidentally,  in  and 
through  all  the  other  exercises  and  text- books  of  t^e  school,  on  to  the  end  of  the 
eoorse — while,  meantime,  he  is  noi%tudying  reading  at  aU,  but  giving  his  whole  time 
to  other  ♦•hi^gf- 
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THE  CAAE  OF  AJRITHMETIC  BRIEFLY  EXAMINED. 

Much  precions  time  is  also  wasted  upon  arithmetic.  It  is  belieTed  that  the  average 
couimoD-school  text-book  in  that  scieuco  contaius  double  the  amoant  of  matter  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  and  hence  that  half  of  the  time  spent  thereon,  if  not  wasted,  could 
be  much  more  profitably  devoted  to  other  studies. 

There  lies  before  me  a  popular  school  arithmetic,  of  about  four  hundred  pages.  It  is  d^ 
tetredly  popular,  one  of  the  beet  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge — in  some  important  par- 
ticnlars,  the  very  best.  It  is  in  use  in  hundreds  of  our  common  district  schools — probably 
iu  thousands.  It  was  made  for  common  schools,  the  title-pase  so  declares.  Tumiug 
the  leaves  of  this  book,  I  not«,  at  random,  among  the  topics  discuss^  at  considerable 
length,  the  following  u$eful  and  practical  matters:  Least  common  multiple  of  complex 
fractions ;  duodecimals ;  repeating  decimals ;  average  of  accounts ;  conjoined  proportion ; 
alligation,  medial  and  alternate ;  square  root  and  cube  root;  arithmetical  and  geomet- 
rici3  progression ;  casting  out  the  9*8  in  multiplication  and  division;  the  metric  system; 
commutatiou  of  radix,  &c.,  &o. 

Now,  no  fault  is  found  with  these  topics,  per  se.  Some  of  them  are  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of  higher  mathematical  studies;  others  may  be  of  use  once  or  twice  in  a  life- 
time, perhaps,  to  one  business  man  in  ten  thousand;  others  are  mere  arithmetical  curi- 
osities; while  of  two  or  three,  it  may  be  said,  that  their  bein^  put  into  ^  practical  arith- 
metic at  all,  ^or  any  other,  indeed,)  caunot  be  accounted  tor  upon  any  lUtioual  prin- 
ciples. But  the  marvel  is  that  such  an  extraordinary  list  of  arithmetical  abstractions 
and  wonders  should  pass  unchallenged  in  this  practical  age— that  they  should  have 
and  hold  an  honored  place  in  thousands  of  common  ungraded  district  schools,  from 
which  Latin  or  logic,  aud  everything  of  that  nature,  would  be  i>eremptorily  excluded, 
and  properly,  as  uusuit^d  to  the  needs  of  the  manses,  and  useless.  How  many  boys  and 
girls,  whose  pupilage  terminates  with  the  common-school  course,  ever  make  the  small- 
est practical  use  of  one  of  those  formidable  things— ever  care  for  them,  or  think  of  them 
again,  except  with  ntter  indifiereuoe  or  unavailing  regret,  in  view  of  the  time  bo  fool- 
ishly and  irreparably  wasted  f 

The  list  ^iven  of  topics  which  are  of  no  actual,  if  imaginable,  benefit  to  one  common- 
Bchoul  pupil  in  ten  thousand — viewed  from  the  utilitarian  stand-point — ^might  be  more 
than  doubled.  They  abound  in  all  the  practical  arithmetics  of  the  country.  They  have 
come  down  to  us,  some  of  them,  by  a  kind  of  inevitable  literary  descent,  from  a  period 
I  know  not  how  remote.  And  these  are  the  very  sul^ecta  that  require  the  most  time. 
Among  those  enumerated,  there  are  several  the  mastery  of  any  one  of  which  demands 
more  time  and  effort  than  all  the  fundamental  principles  and  openitions  of  arithmetic 
put  together;  and,  for  any  practical  use,  ninety-nine  district  school  children  out  of  every 
hundred  might  as  well  be  set  to  guessing  conundrums.  I  knew  a  boy  who  spent  all 
the  spare  time  he  could  command  for  on  entire  term — more  than  an  hour  each  day — 
upon  circulating  decimals  and  alligation ;  and  when  he  had  mastered  them,  the  poor 
child  thought  he  knew  something!  and  so  he  did,  but  whatf  He  completed  the  district- 
school  course,  shouldered  his  implements  of  toil,  and  went  bravely  out  to  earn  his  broad 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face.  Of  Nature  and  her  works,  her  protean  changes,  her  laws  and 
forces,  her  glories  and  harmonies,  he  was  ignorant :  the 

"  PrimroM  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primroao  was  to  him^ 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 

But  then,  he  knew  all  about  repeating  decimals,  and  alligation,  medial  and  oltemateE 

KITFECTS  OF  RUMINATION  AND  REVISION. 

How  shall  these  schools  find  time  for  the  natural  sciences  f 

By  a  careful  revision,  reconstruction,  and  abbreviation  of  their  courses  of  study;  *  * 
thus  bringing  together  and  compressing  into  a  brief,  rational  space,  those  things,  and 
those  things  only,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  be  known  and  understood. 
Ap(>1ied  to  the  arithmetic  before  me,  this  process  would  reduce  its  pages  from  400  to 
not  more  than  150,  and,  for  district-school  purposes,  enhance  its  practical  value  in  the 
sumo  proportion,  inversely.  Applied  to  most  of  the  geograx^^*^  ^^  common  use,  it 
would  brush  away  the  rubbish  of  ^tty  details,  which  cumber  and  disfigure  them,  leav- 
ing those  things  only  which  district-school  children  have  time  to  learn,  really  need  at 
this  stage  of  their  education,  and  may  reasonably  hope  to  remember.  Applied  to  the 
leading  text-books  in  English  grammar,  it  would  so  winnow  them  of  chafl^  snrplnsage, 
amplification,  and  ineonaeqaentialities,  that  their  authors  and  makers  would  scarcely 
know  them,  while  teachers  and  pupils  would  re}oioe. 

With  equal  or  similar  advantages,  the  eliminating  process  might  be  applied  to  nearly 

every  other  branch  of  the  common-school  course,  and  the  resnit  would  be  a  set  of  books 

adapted  to  the  great  body  of  the  «ing^aded  district  schools  of  the  St«te,  books  free  from 

useless  redundancies,  every  page  of  which  would  cont-ain  relevant  matter  proper  to  1>e 

JearuL'd,  and  auBccpiWA^  of  being  learned  within  a  reasonable  time — books,  in  short, 
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adapted  to  the  first  stages  of  instniotion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  all  the 
youth  of  the  Stat«  the  elements  of  a  goo<l  coiumou-school  educutiou.  With  such  books, 
and  teachers  competent  to  use  tbeni,  there  would  be  time  enough,  and  to  spare,  for  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciencoH,  and  tlie  rudiments  of  vocal  music  and  drawing,  with- 
ont  neglecting  any  6f  the  old  branches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  clearer  ond  more 
enduring  general  knowledge  of  each  one  of  them.  The  need  of  such  a  revised  and  elim- 
inated set  of  handbooks  for  the  nse  of  this  great  lK>dy  of  elementary  seho^iLs,  is  so 
apparent  that  it  will  doubtless  soon  receive  the  attention  of  educators  and  authors. 
In  the  mean  time,  teachei's  in  these  schools  must  eliminate  and  revise  for  themselves. 

SPHERE  OF  THE  STATE  IN  EDUCATION. 

How  far  should  a  State  undertake  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  children  at 
public  cost?  Is  the  high  school  a  proper  and  legitimate  part  of  a  general  free-school 
syst-emf  To  these  questions  I  answer,  yes;  my  judgment  approvnig,  and  my  whole 
soul  most  Joyously  assenting  thereto.  I  believe  that  the  very  best  and  grandest  thing 
a  commonwealth  can  do  for  its  children  is  to  educato  them — that  no  other  expendi- 
tnres  of  the  public  revenue  yield  such  rich  and  sure  returus^that  the  question  for  en- 
lightened statesmanship  to  ask  is,  not  how  little,  but  how  much  can  be  done  for  uni- 
versal edncation.  I  would  see  every  American  State  add  to  the  elementary  school 
the  grammar-school ;  to  the  grammar-school  the  high  school;  to  the  high  school  the 
State  university;  and  to  the  State  university,  I  would  see  the  Americun  (.N>ngres<4  add 
a  grand  national  university,  as  the  fitting  top-stone  to  the  whole  nmgnilicent  editice. 
And  I  wonld  have  the  whole  /rse-^every  door  flung  wide  open,  and  the  invitation  re- 
peated along  the  whole  Hue,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other:  ^'Whosoever  will,  let  him 
Gome."  For  every  dollar  given  by  the  State  or  the  nation  to  railroads,  a  hundred 
should  be  given  to  common  schools;  for  every  acre  of  land  bestowinl  in  subsidy  ujioii 
gigantic  corporations,  sqnare  miles  should  be  ^rante<l  to  universities  for  the  people. 
A  fraction  of  the  public  domain  surrendere<l  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  innatiable 
rapacity  of  monster  monopolies,  whose  form i<lable  power  already  enables  them  to  plun- 
der the' people  with  impunity,  and  even  to  defy  the  Government  itself,  would  have 
reared  in  every  State  of  the  Union  a  free  university,  with  princely- endownientw,  to 
bless  the  people,  honorthe  Government,  and  ennoble  the  nation  forever.  These  remorse- 
less oligarchies  have  filched  from  the  nation  its  richest  domain,  and  from  the  people 
and  posterity  their  just  inheritance — and  yet  they  clamor  for  more.  Meantime  the 
little  that  was  saved  in  better  days,  and  consecratell  to  the  education  of  the  pt^ojde,  is 
often  grudgingly  allowed;  the  free  universities  and  colleges  are  crippled  for  menus, 
and  a  determined  effort  is  made  to  force  the  States  to  call  in  their  advanced  free-Rehool 
outposts,  close  their  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  retire  within  the  elementary  lines 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Against  all  this  I  protest  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  of  the  mill- 
ions of  youth  whom  these  men  would  remand  to  the  beggarly  rudiments  of  knowl- 


edge. 


low  can  the  .laws  of  a  State  be  known  or  understood  by  all  unless  they  can  bo  read 
by  all  ita  citizens  f       ' 

Here,  then,  begin  the  duty  and,  of  course,  thp  right  and  power  of  the  State  in  the 
matter  of  public  education;  upon  this  broad  foundation  abides,  and  will  ever  abide, 
the  initial  prerogatives  of  a  commonwealth  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  its  people. 
It  must  teach  its  children  to  read.  It  must  eee  that  this  key  to  almost  all  acquisition 
(ability  to  read)  is  in  the  hands  of  all  its  youth.  It  is  a  primal  uecesHity  of  its  organic 
life,  viewed  from  the  stand-pdint  of  political  philosophy  and  of  history.  And  as  the 
achievement  of  this  object  is  vital  tu  the  State,  and  therefore  cannot*  be  left  to  the  ea- 
prices  and  contingencies  of  iiidividuais,  or  even  of  associated  efibrt  or  enttM'prise,  the 
State  itself  must  undertake  and  carry  on  the  work.  It  is  too  gigantic  for  private*  capi- 
tal, too  momentous  for  the  mischances  of  private  Judgment.  The  eommomvealth,  in 
its  strong  and  benign  sovereignty,  must  stretch  forth  its  arm  and  do  this  thing. 

Hence,  the  common  district  school,  wherein  a  kuovvlodge  of  the  orthography  and  of 
the  reading. and  writing  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country  is  the  principal 
thing,  to  which  are  added  the  science  and  art  of  calculation  and  the  few  other  rudi- 
mentary branches  properlv  related  to  the  centnil  study,  and  usually  incluiled  in  t he- 
common  district  schools  of  our  country.  Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  that  I  know  of  among  those  who  believe  in  public  education  at  all.. 
This  much,  it  is  conceded,  the  State  can  and  should  do  for  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren at  public  cost. 

The  State  provides  for  all,  at  public  cost,  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  be- 
camie  it  is  to  her  interest  to  do  so ;  because  so  much,  at  least,  of  knowledge  is  essential 
to  the  welfare,  if  not  to  the  existence,  in  the  long  run,  of  a  popular  form  of  govern- 
nent ;  and  liecause  experience  proves  that  such  provision  cannot  safely  l>e  left  to  tlie 
Tolnntary  action  of  the  individual  citizen.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  the  claims  of  public 
high  schools  to  a  settled  place  in  the  educational  provisions  of  the  State  are  also  estab- 
lished. 
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BENEFITS   TO   THE  STATE. 

The  commonwealth  needs,  throngh  all  her  manifold  indostries  and  enterprises,  many 
tbouHauds  of  persons  who  have  more  than  the  rndimenta  of  knowledge.  The  supply 
of  persons  of  such  advanced  culture,  through  the  private  institutions  of  the  country, 
is  not  equal  to  the  public  need,  and  hence  the  State  should  interpose  to  supplement 
the  work.  The  same  may  be  said,  with  even  greater  truth  and  emphasis,  of  that  pro- 
founder  learning,  that  higher  and  wider  culture,  wJiich  it  is  the  province  of  the  nni- 
versity  to  bestow.    The  lose  which  nearly  or  quite  all  the  commonwealths  in  this  re- 

Sublic  sustain,  becanse  so  few  of  their  young  men  are  qualified  to  act  as  leaders  in  the 
iscovery,  development,  and  utilization  of  their  wonderful  natural  resources,  and  in 
lamping  the  people  onward  and  upward  toward  a  worthier  and  grander  civilization, 
is,  I  believe,  simply  incalculable. 

To  do  this  on  the  ffrand  scale  of  the  whole  body-politic,  by  providing  common  schools 
for  all,  and  high  siuiools  and  universities  for  as  many  as  desire  to  enter  them,  were 
sound  policy  for  the  State. 

But,  m  addition  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  State 
as  a  supreme  political  corporation,  the  view  that  public  education  should  not  stop  with 
the  common  district  school  is  supported  by  other  considerations. 

EFFECT  UPON  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  themselves  are  the  better  for  the  public  high  schools,  and 
the  high  schools  for  the  university.  The  high  school  is  to  the  elementary  what 
the  upper  classes  of  a  graded  school  are  to  the  lower — a  sharp  and  perpetual  in- 
centive to  assiduity  and  effort.  I  will  not  say  that  without  the  spur  of  the  high 
school  the  common  schools  could  not  be  kept  up  to  a  paying  standard  of  excellence,  but 
it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  they  would  deteriorate  in  spirit  and  efficiency,  even  with 
greatly  increased  energy  and  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  As  quickeners  of 
the  common  schools,  down  through  all  their  various  gradations,  high  schools  are  of  very 
great  value. 

THE  RIGHTS  INVOLVED. 

As  to  the  rights  involved,  I  do  not  see  how  the  State  can  logically  or  equitably  limit 
its  provisions  to  the  rudimentary  schools.  To  do  so  is  to  stop  at  precisely  the  point 
where,  to  the  poor  man,  the  question  of  expense  obliges  him  to  arrest  the  further  prog- 
ress of  his  children.  The  cost  of  tuition  and  accessaries,  in  good  private  institutions, 
corresponding  in  grade  to  public  high  schools,  is,  to  the  masses  of  persons  in  indigent 
circumstances,  simply  prohibitive;  so  that  to  them  the  public  high  school  is  the  only 
means  of  best<)wing  upon  their  children  anything  more  than  a  mere  elementary  educa- 
tion. And  when  we  come  to  the  college  and  university  courses,  the  doors  are  still  more 
closely  barred  against  them.  •  ' 

And,  then,  the  poor  who  have  a  little  property  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes.  The 
amount  may  be  small;  but,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  it  is  equal  to  that  paid  by  the 
wealthiest.  But  there  the  analogy  ceases.  To  the  rich,  the  public  high  school  is  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference;  the  best  private  institutions  are  within  their 
reach.  But  to  the  poor,  the  boon  which  comes  with  that  pitt-ance  of  tax  is  treasure 
indeed.  Close  the  public  high  school,  and  they  are  almost  wholly  without  recourse. 
There  is  practically  no  danger  that  the  number  of  high  schools  demanded  will  increase 
so  rapidly  as  to  alarm  the  economist  and  the  tax-payers.  It  is  remarkable  how  steady 
the  ratio  remains  between  the  number  of  high-school  pupils  and  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  in  a  ^iven  city  or  State.  Despite  the  exhaustless  attractions  of  the  higher 
walks  of  learning,  and  the  increased  opportunities  of  pursuing  them,  the  percentage 
of  those  who  choose  to  enter  them  does  not  materially  vary  from  year  to  year,  t-aking 
as  a  basis  the  entire  enrollment.  But  the  point  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  high- 
school  attendance  is -clear  gain  to  the  cause  of  Icamiu^,  and  to  the  country.  That  is, 
without  the  public  high  school,  at  least  one-half  (I  believe  three-foUrths)  of  those  at- 
tending would  have  stopped  with  the  rudiments ;  some  from  indifference,  the  most 
from  inability  to  enter  private  institutions. 

OTHER  BENEFICIAL  EFFECTS. 

There  is  another  consideration  bearing  npon  this  qnestion  :  The  effect  of  public  high 
schools  upon  the  cost  of  tuition  in  private  schools  of  like  gnule,  and  more  especianv 
npon  their  charact-er  and  standard  of  excellence.  This  influence  is  very  great,  in  bota 
or  those  directions;  much  gret^ter  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  retentiou  of  the  public  high  school  might  not  be  successfully  argued  as  a 
measure  of  public  economy  and  utility,  on  those  two  grounds  alone. 
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The  coet,  per  eapitaj  of  edacatioo  in  the  pablic  schools  is  often  criticised,  and  the 
emalLoefys  of  the  di£f«reDce  in  cost  between  public  and  private  schools  is  remarked  npon 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  But  abolish  the  public  schools,  and  note  the  efi'ect. 
An  imroeaiate  and  enormous  advance  uf  tuition  and  other  expeoHes  would  certainly 
follow.  Take  away  the  ubiquitous  and  gigantic  competitiou  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  old  monopoly  prices  would  be  restored  as  sure  as  that  human  nature  will  remain 
unchanged. 

But  even  more  potent  and  imperative  has  been  the  effect  of  public'schools,  especially 
public  high  schools,  upon  the  literary  charaicter  of  private  schools  of  like  nominal  grade. 
It  has  swept  through  them  like  a  hurricane,  blowing  the  chaff*  and  pretense  to  the  four 
winds.  Every  go<Ml  public  high  school  takes  the  breath  clean  out  of  half  the  sham 
academies  ana  select  private  schools  for  miles  around,  and  forces  the  rest  of  them  to 
**  new  departures"  in  scholarship  and  thoroughness,  with  all  speed.  This  is  a  great  and 
pNOsitive  public  benefit— one  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  which  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. 

VALUK  AND  KERD  OF  SCHOOL  SUFERVIfilON. 

I  am  persuaded  that  county  supervision  can  not  be  dispensed  with  withont  serious 
detriment  to  the  free-school  interests  of  the  State.  I  believe  that  its  benefits  are  so 
obvious  and  manifold,  that  it  ought  to  have  and  will  have  a  permanent  place  in  the 
final  adjustment  of  the  working  forces  in  ever}*  State  school  law — that  experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated  it«  claim  to  be  reganled  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the.  true 
American  system  of  school  supervision.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Wells,  the  late  national 
educational  convention,  in  which  the  Government  it-self  was  represented  by  its  able 
and  efficient  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
by  their  most  intelligent  and  experienced  educators,  distinctly  afflrmefl  ite  concurrence 
in  this  view,  by  ita  approval  of  the  report  on  school  supervision,  presented  by  an  emi- 
nent teacher  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  place  and  value  of^  the  county  snperin- 
tendency  in  every  well-devised  scheme  of  State  education  were  clearly  shown  aud 
forcibly  argued.  The  tendency  of  the  best  thought  and  ripest  Judgment  of  educational 
men  in  this  country  is  unmistakably  in  the  same  direction.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  model  system  ^f  school  supervision,  the  ultimate  system  of  the  future,  will 
embrace,  aa  its  essential  parts,  the  State,  the  county,  and  the  town. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  common-sohool  studies,  and  the 
consequent  extraordinary  demand  for  more  teachers  of  improved  qualifications,  the 
steady  growth  aud  prosperity  of  professional  training-schools  are  noted  with  satisfaction. 

The  school  first  established  for  the  specific  purpose  of  fittiug  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  rests  firmly  upon  assured  foundations,  and  from  ita  past  ever-brighteniug  his- 
tory of  fifteen  years  looks  forward  to  a  long  and  useful  future.  Another  institution, 
devoted  to  the  same  objects,  has  been  provided  for  by  act  of  the  general  assembly,  and 
tbe  substantial  and  beautiful  edifice  designed  for  its  use  is  rapidly  advancing  toward 
completion.  Its  early  opening  is  demauded  by  the  educational  needs  of  Southern 
Illinois. 

The  training-schools  in  Cook  and  Peoria  Counties  are  doing  their  appropriate  work 
with  enlarged  facilities  aud  increasing  success.  No  additional  organizations,  under  the 
coooty  normal-school  act,  are  reported,  but  the  conviction  of  the  need  and  value  of 
such  schools  remains  unchanged,  and  it  is  ex^iected  that  they  will  gradually  be  estab- 
bahed  in  other  counties. 

• 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVBItSITT. 

The  condition  and  result8t>f  this  institution  are  presented  in  an  address  by  President 
Edwards,  delivered  June  27,  1872.  After  mentioning  with  ptaise  the  various  persons 
who  have  been  employed  as  instructors  in  the  uuiversity,  also  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  he  speaks  cheerfully  of  the  evidences  of  the  permanence  of  the  institution, 
aod  of  its  aims  aud  purposes  in  the  culture  of  teachers,  both  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  in  the  science  or  art  of  imparting  instruction. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

President  Edwards,  in  this  address,  gives  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  pro- 
moting aud  conducting  edncationar  institutes.  Most  of  the  counties  in  tbe  State  have 
bectn  visited  by  some  of  the  normal  faculty  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  upon  educa- 
tional topics  and  giving  instruction  at  institutes.  The  aggregate  of  this  work  is  349 
inatitatos  and  503  addresses. 

There  have  been  several  sessions  of  the  Illinois  State  teachers'  institute,  at  which 
lostrac^on  has  been  given  by  the  normid  fiicnlty  and  others.    The  example  has  been 
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followed  by  many  of  tbe  connties,  and  brief  '^Dormal  scbools''  bave  been  beld  in 
various  places,  to  tbe  great  improvement  of  the  profession.  The  last  State  institute 
numbered  about  300,  and  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  natural  scienoes. 

•  THE  UNIYERSITT  DIPLOMA. 

This  has  no  legal  force,  and  an^  graduate  who  has  received  it  is  liable  to  be  examined 
and  rejected  by  a  county  snpenntendent.  In  this  way  the  power  of  the  university 
certificate  is  made  to  depend  upon  real  worth,  and  not  upon  tne  compulsory  provision 
of  a  legal  enactment. 

COST  OF  THE  IN8T1TUT10N. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  State  8279,740.63.  But  the  property  now  belonfj^- 
ing  to  the  institution^  and  owned  by  tbe  State,  is  worth  $312,000.  Therefore,  the 
enterprise  may  be  considered  a  profitable  one.  The  amount  of  current  expenses  since 
1857  has  been  $203,591.32.  On  this  basis  the  average  cost  per  pupil  has  been  only 
$45.ai  to  the  State. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  faot«.  as  submitted  in  President  Edwards's  address,  his 
semi-annual  report,  in  December,  1872,  shows  especially  the  amount  of  practice-teaoh- 
ng  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  university,  and  the  strict  methods  of  its  inspection,  in 
order  to  determine  the  progress  and  improvement.  Each  pupil-teacher  is  required  to 
keep  a  diary,  detailing  each  day's  work,  the  subject  of  recitation,  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, and  the  methods  employed  in  snrmounting  them.  The  writer  is  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  read  this  record  at  any  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
plan  is  found  to  be  useful  in  many  ways. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIYERSTTT. 

The  act  to  establish  and  maintain  this  institution  was  approved  March  9, 1869,  and 
fnnds  are  now  asked  from  the  general  assembly  to  finish  and  furnish  the  new  bnilding. 
The  amount  required  is  estimated  at  |85,088.S£3,  and  if  this  is  granted,  the  school  can 
be  opened  for  the  fall  term  of  187;i. 

COOK  COUNTT  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  is  very  marked.  The  snocees  of 
its  graduates  in  teaching  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

The  school  has  a  complete  and  thoroughly  organized  training  department.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  spend  the  first  term  receiving  instruction  in  methods  of  present- 
ing the  elements  of  common-school  studies.  The  second  term  they  enter  the  training 
department,  and  each  is  required  to  teach  from  five  to  twenty  days,  having  entire 
charge  of  a  room  of  about  fifty  pupils.  In  the  evening  the  pupil-teacher  is  required  to 
give  to  the  training-teacher  a  full  account  of  the  day's  work  done  and  a  rehearsal  of 
that  of  the  next  day.  In  this  way  all  the  pupil-teachers  keep  up  the  same  course  of 
instruction. 

A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  the  school,  where  pupils  are  admitted 
by  declarinp^  their  intention  to  enter  the  normal  school  when  qnalitied. 

Tbe  public  schools  of  the  district  are  organised  in  connection  with  the  normal  school^ 
and  are  graded  into  high  and  grammar  schools,  with  a  model  department. 

A  club  boarding-house  is  connected  with  the  school,  where  pupils  may  board  at  cost. 

The  whole  number  of  .pupils  since  organization  is  376 ;  of  graduates,  95. 

PEORIA  COUNTY  NORIOAL  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  nrnqber  of  pupils  of  this  school  for  the  fonr  years  since  established  has 
been  300.  In  January,  lo72,  it  took  possession  of  its  new  building,  in  which  both  the 
normal  and  training  departments  are  accommodated.  The  pupils  of  the  latter  belong 
to  the  primary  department  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  receive  instruction 
firom  the  normal-school  pupilsi  under  the  direction  of  the  training-teacher. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  both  common-school  and  higher  branches,  also  methods 
of  instruction  and  school  management,  and  practice  in  the  training  department. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  school  are  seen  in  the  greater  desire  of  teachers  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  work;  in  the  enlarged  proporiion  of  normal-school  teachers;  in 
the  permanency  of  teachers^  and  in  the  letter  acquaintance  among  teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  CIIILDREK. 

The  snperintendent  treats  of  the  nnbject  of  compnlgory  education  at  lenpfth,  ably 
advocating  ita  adoption.  In  support  of  his  views  he  quotes  fully  from  the  arj^ninen't 
of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Want  of  space  compels  the  briefest  abstract  of  Commissioner  Batcmau's 
ar^uuients. 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  the  yontb  of  the  State  shall  be  bronght  into  the 
Bchools,  the  gronnd  is  taken  that  the  fault  of  absenteeism  and,  hence,  the  evil  of  illit- 
eracy lie  at  the  doors  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  that  a  reformatory  statute  should 
be  *'*not  an  act  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  but  an  act  to  secure  to 
children  their  right  to  a  good  common-school  education.*'  This  ri^ht  is  not  only  nat- 
ural, but  constitutional  and  legal.  It  is  "  enumerated  in  the  divine  bill  of  rights  in 
God's  own  gracious  magna  charta — the  moral  constitution  and  conscience  of  the  race." 
The  right  of  all  children  to  the  panoply  of  knowledge  rests  upon  the  high  law  of  love 
and  humanity,  for  they  are  all  defenseless  and  imxM)tt>ut.  '*  To  send  them  forth  without 
this  preparation  is  cruelty ;  to  neglect  this  duty  is  inexcusable ;  to  refuse  to  perform  it 
is  a  crime.'' 

In  Illinois  these  rights  are  guaranteed  by  constitution  and  law,  and  in  conformity 
with  these  provisions  ther^  is  a  free-school  system  in  successful  operation.  The  nia-« 
ehinery  is  complete.  If  those  wbo  have  the  custody  of  children  neglect  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  provisions,  lot  them  be  required  by  law  to  discharge  their  duty.  It  is 
competent  for  the  general  assembly  to  pans  sucn  laws,  and  it  is  also  necessary  and 
expedient. 

The  admitted  right  of  the  Stat«  and  of  the  community  to  tax  all  citizens  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  free  education  of  all  children,  is  held  to  be  liable  to  the  charge 
of  nnjnstness  nnlesa  it  carries' with  it  the  duty  of  the  State,  after  taxing  its  citizens  for 
the  edocation  of  the  children,  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  educated.  That  when 
the  property  of  the  citizen  is  taken  for  this  purpose  of  education,  on  the  plea  that  in 
this  way  the  State  best  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen's  property,  the  citizen 
has  the  right  to  claim  that  this  pretended  protection  shall  be  made  real.  That  to  edu- 
cate Uut  a  part  of  the  childran,  leaving  the  children  of  the  most  dangerous  classes  to 
grow  np  in  ignorance,  is  to  fail  utterly.  The  right  to  tax  for  free  common  schools  car- 
ries with  it  the  duty  of  compelling  ull  parents  to  send  their  children  to  some  school.* 
He  argncs  that  this  right  is  not  tyrannical  or  anti-repablican,  but  that  it  is  based  on 
the  American  idea  of  the  best  good  of  all. 

POPULAR  MIAAPPREHENSION8  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  drag  children  to  school  vi  et  armtff,  as  some  seem  to  ima^ne. 
That  is  but  a  goblin  of  the  fancy,  and,  like  all  other  phantoms  of  the  brain,  vanishes 
into  thin  air  when  closely  confronted  and  interrogated.  The  proposed  legal  incentives 
to  attendance,  unfortunately  called  compulsion,  belong  to  the  simplest  and  most 
fiimiliar  category  of  legislative  provisions.  They  are  mildness  itself  compared  with 
the  penalties  affixed  to  each  of  a  hundred  other  statutes,  to  which  the  people  have  been 
accnstomed  all  their  lives,  and  which,  though  really  so,  they  do  not  think  of  as  com- 
pulsory at  all.  To  illustrate,  I  quote  the  material  sections  of  a  bill,  on  this  subject, 
mtrodac^  into  our  legislature  last  winter : 

SBCTI05  1.  B0  t<  eruuied  by  the  people  qf  the  State  of  lUliuiii,  repretented  in  the  ffenerol  Meembljf, 
That  firery  penon  having  under  hfii  cuutrol  a  child  between  the  agen  of  eifcht  and  fourteen  >oara,  nhall 
annoaOy.  during  the  oontimianee  of  bis  oontrd,  send  such  child  to  some  pubUo  achool  in  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  1^  resides,  at  least  twelve  weeks,  if  the  public  school  of  such  district  so  lone  continues, 
ax  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive ;  and  for  every  ne^^Ieot  of  such  daty  the  party  ofiFbnding 
shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  school  district  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  S.  The  penalty  provided  for  in  section  one  shall  not  boimposeil  in  cases  where  it  appears,  upon 
the  inqniry  of  the  directors  of  any  school  district,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any  prosecution,  that  tno  party  so 
neclectiog  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to  send  such  child  to  scnool,  or  to  furnish  liiui  or  her 
with  the  ueoGSsary  clothin/r  and  bookfl,  or  thst  such  child  Las  l»crn  kept  in  any  other  school  for  Kiid 
pr-rind  of  time,  or  nas  alrcaav  acquired  the  branches  of  leamini;  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  bis 
or  her  bodily  or  mental  concfition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  or  her  attendance  at  school,  or  appU- 
catkm  to  study  fior  the  period  required. 

I  cite  these  x>ortions  of  that  bill  merely  to  show  the  utter— almost  ludicrous — gronnd- 
Ifinritfi  of  the  popular  notiona  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposed  compulsion. 

AN  OBJECTION  KXAIONED. 

It  is  said  that  snoh  laws  can  not  be  enforoed ;  that  public  sentiment  is  against  them ; 
that  for  a  lc«ialature  to  take  a  position  a  thousand  moral  leagues  in  advance  of  public 
opinion,  and  attempt  t.o  pull  the  people  forward  by  a  legal  tow-line,  is  as  chimerical  ua 
in  a  luan-of-war  to  easi^  to  take  one  of  the  ialauda  of  the  sea  into  port  vriWi  <^a\Aft 
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and  l)aw8or— that  in  tbe  one  case  as  surely  as  in  the  other,  the  lines  will  be  snapped 
asunder  by  tbc  strain,  leaving  tbe  mass  unmoved.  That  is  partly  a  truism,  and  partly 
a  begging  of  tbe  question.  1^  much  of  it  as  affirms  that  laws  (admitting  there  may 
be  such)  to  which  a  majority  of  the  people  are  actively  opposed  can  not  be  executed, 
is  a  truism  ;  like  saying  that  a  pyramid  can  not  stand  upon  its  apex.  So  much  as  as- 
sumes tbat  public  seutimeut  is  hostile  to  such  legislation,  begs  the  question. 

But  when  a  great  public  issue,  intrinsically  vital,  far-reaching,  and  aggressive,  invit- 
ing criticism  and  assault,  is  separately  ^nd  distinctly  set  before  the  people  for  exami- 
nation and  discussion — when  tbat  issue  ts  discussed,  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and 
the  whole  body  of  electors  are  made  familiar  with  it,  and  choose  their  delegates  to  the 
legislature  with  reference  to  it — and  when  a  clear  majority  of  the  known  friends  of 
that  measure  are  elected,  and  the  contest  is  transferred  from  the  hustings  to  legislative 
halls,  and  is  again  fought  triumphantly  through,  and  promulgated  as  the  law  of  the 
laud — that  law  is  the  will  of  the  people  ;  intrenched  in  their  convictions,  representing 
their  moral  seutimentSi  and  chalienging  their  respect  and  support — and  it  will  he  en- 
forced. 

PERTINENT  QUERIES. 

Now,  l\^  this  great  (question  of  securing  to  all  children  the  rights  of  education  ever 
•  been  thua  canvassed  betore  the  people  f  Has  it  ever  been  discussed  in  all  its  bearings, 
in  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  in  the  press  and  on  thti  ^' stump,''  from  city  to  cit^', 
town  to  town,  and  school- house  to  school-house,  as  other  exciting  public  questions  have 
beeuf  If  so,  when  and  where f  If  not,  how  can  it  be  said  that  pnblic  sentiment 
is  opposed  to  it,  or  is  not  ready  for  it  f 

Mere  politicians,  as  a  class,  know  little  and  care  less  about  public  education,  or  its 
place  down  among  the  profonndest  elements  of  national  life.  The  utterance  of  a  few 
graceful  platitudes,  now  and  then,  where  personal  thrift  may  be  served  thereby,  is 
about  all  that  the  average  professional  politician  attempts,  or  is  equal  to,  indeed. 
There  are  cpnspicuons  and  even  illustrious  exceptions,  but  they  are  exceptions.  The 
indifference,  apathy,  and  downright  ignorance  of  the  great  bocW  of  parti^n  politicians, 
in  respect  to  the  nature,  needs,  operations,  and  pos^^ibilities  of  our  systems  of  popular 
instruction,  and  of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  problem  of  universal  education  to  the 
most  thoughtful  study  of  every  one  who  would  know  even  the  rudiments  of  true  states- 
'manshiii,  are  factii  as  conspicuous  as  they  are  lamentable — facts  that  astonish  and 
bewilder  the  publicists  of  enlightened  nations  in  Europe,  and  which  are  a  just  oppro- 
brium to  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  confirmation  I  might  here  mention  instances 
occurring  in  high  places,  in  the  States  and  in  the  nation,  that  are  simply  astounding. 
Hence,  when  it  is  considered  how  largely  American  public  opinion  receives  its  impulse 
and  trend  from  political  leaders,  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  people  are  so  slow  to  grasp 
these  higher  ideas  of  education,  and  so  ready  to  doubt  and  disparage  them. 

HOW  TO  TEST  THE  MATTER. 

Let  the  claims  of  pnblic  education  be  set  before  the  country  as  they  really  are  in  the 
clear,  hone«t,  white  light  of  history,  of  reason,  and  of  facts;  let  it  be  affirmed,  as  it 
ought  to  be  affirmed,  that  all  other  political  questions  are  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of 
the  supreme  inquiry  :  How  shall  the  youth  of  the  nation  be  educated — fitted  to  be  the 
depositaries  of  the  jewel  of  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the  custodians  of  the  natismal 
honor  in  arts  and  in  arms  f  Jjet  the  fact  be  everywhere  proclaimed  that  the  Gover j- 
ment  of  these  United  States,  with  all  tht)  delicate  equipoises  of  its  Constitution  a;.d 
laws — the  momentous  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  finance  and  commerce,  of  the 
myriad  industries  of  the  people— that  this  Government  and  nation,  with  its  splendid 
history  and  traditions,  and  its  garnered  hopes  and  prtiphecies  for  tlie  iiolitical  future 
of  the  uatious  of  the  earth,  is,  in  very  truth,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  electort) 
unable  to  read  one  word  of  its  great  Constitution,  one  word  of  its  laws  and  their  judi- 
cial expositions,  one  word  of  its  illustrious  historj^  one  word  even  of  the  fateful  ballots 
in  their  hands— by  whom,  at  any  general  election,  it  mav  be  hurled  iVom  the  path:s  of 
national  rectitude  and  honor,  or  precipitated  into 'the  gulf  of  anarchy ;  let  it  be  shown 
to  what  enormous  dimensions  the  evils  of  non-attendance  and  truancy  have  gix)wn, 
the  incredible  waste  of  money  and  other  educational  resources  thereby  entailed,  and 
the  alarming  fact  that  even  in  States  where  the  schools  are  the  best,  and  where  the 
powers  of  the  voluntary  principle  have  been  most  nearly  exhaasted,  the  ratio  of  ab- 
senteeism has  not  been  materially  reduced ;  let  the  eyes  of  the  people  be  tamed  toward 
the  constantly  augmenting  hosts  of  ignorant  young  men  annually  crossing,  in  ceaseless 
procession,  the  line  of  manhood  and  assuming  the  ballot,  and  the  superadded  multi- 
tudes of  equally  ignorant  electors  recruited  by  naturalization  from  the  teeming  myriads 
pouring  into  the  country  from  the  Old  World  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  let  tho 
inevitable  consequences*^  of  the  exposure  of  this  unintelligent  and  heterogeneous  masa 
ojT  voters  to  the  arts  and  wiles  of  unprincipled  demagogues  be  portrayed ;  let  these 
facts  and  impending  perila  he  made  the  themes  of  poworfal  leaders  in  the  great  news- 
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papors  of  tbe  country,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  as  the 
ctmiparatively  paltry  and  ephemeral  iBSues  of  partisan  politics  are;  k't  tUem  find  earnest 
tbiukere  and  eloquent  tongues  in  conventions,  mass-meetings,  lyceums,  lecture-liulld, 
and  pulpits,  and  be  thundereil  forth  with  vehement  earnestness,  pungent  appeal,  and 
fiery  ihetoric  from  every  *^stump''  in  the  land,  then  see  which  way  the  tide  of  public 
sentiment  will  set  I  In  less  than  twelve  months  the  people  would  be  thundering  at  tbe 
doors  of  general  assemblies  df^mandiii^/ compulsory  laws,  and  opposition  to  their  enforce- 
ment would  he  as  chaff  before  the  storm. 

Unless  we  look  more  to  the  edncation  of  the  people,  to  their  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation,  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  not  have  a  country  of  which  any  good 
man  would  care  to  be  President.  With  an  educated  and  upright  people,  wo  may  defy 
the  worst  man  whom  Go<l  will  suffer  to  be  elected  President — he  cannot  do  mnch 
mischief;  while,  with  an  ignorant  and  depraved  people,  the  best  President  that  ever 
sat  in  the  seat  of  Washington  would  be  powerless. 

It  is  to  be  said,  too,  that  the  class  that  would  be  chiefly  reached  by  compulsory  laws 
are  the  very  ones  most  in  need  of  the  rescue — the  children  of  the  avaricious  and  de- 
praved, and  of  the  teeming  thousands  from  foreign  lands. 

THB  VERDICT  OF  STATISTICS. 

Finally,  the  expeiliency  and  present  necessity  of  legislative  interposition  to  shield 
the  children  of  the  State  from  the  dangers  and  the  wnm^  of  ignorance  may  be  urged 
with  unanswerable  force  from  the  statistics  of  absenteeism,  truancy,  and  illiteracy  in 
this  country.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  voluntary  plan  is  but  partially 
successful.  The  proof  is  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  alarming.  The  evidence  is  compre- 
hensive and  cumulative.  It  Ppurs  in  from  every  State  ancT Territory,  and  from  all  the 
chief  cities  of  tbe  republic.  The  reports  of  State  and  city  superintend«'nts,  and  of  the 
Dational  CommiRsioner  of  Eklucation,  are  burdened  with  the  sad  details.  Tbe  number 
of  absentees  and  truants  in  our  chief  commercial  metropolis  was  rei>orted*  eight  years 
ago,  as  a  mighty  army,  100,000  stnmg,  and  subsequent  reports  show  little  comparative 
improvement.  Taking  all  the  States  from  which  reports  are  at  hand,  and  the  number 
who  are  even  enrolle<l,  in  any  given  year,  averages  less  than  half  the  total  school- 
goins  population,  while  the  average  claily  attendance  is  less  than  one-tifth  of  that 
population. 

Bat  the  fact  that  has  most  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry  is,  that  a  comparison  of 
tbe  statistics  of  the  last  decade  shows  but  slight  impivrement  in  the  ratio  of  attendants 
to  non-attendants,  taking  all  the  States.  Territories,  and  cities  into  the  adcount ;  while 
in  many  the  change  has  even  been  for  the  worse—disproving  the  view  that  the  evil  is 
steadily  abating,  and  that,  with  better  teachers,  better  methods,  ai^  better  scbools,  it 
will  continue  to  decrease  till  the  minimum  is  practically  reached,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  law.  For  in  no  preceding  ten  years  of  our  common-school  history  has  prog- 
reM  in  the  science  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  whatsoever  makes  school  inviting 
and  effective,  Ix^en  so  marked  and  rapid. 

So ;  we  are  not  ''doing  well  enough"  in  this  matter,  as  some  affirm  and  try  to  be- 
lieve. We  must  do  a  great  deal  better,  and  make  baste  about  it,  too.  With  the  best 
school  $]f8tem8,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  scbools  in  the  world,  as  I  verily  believe- 
certainly  the  best  for  ua — yet  lack  we  this  one  thing.  And  while  we  palter  about  im- 
aginary infractions  of  personal  liberty,  and  fancied  assumptions  of  power  by  the 
State,  and  refuse  to  invoke  the  only  arm  that  seems  to  have  power  to  save,  increasing 
myriads  of  native-born  youth  are  growing  up  in  illiteracy  and  vice,  and  the  number 
is  constantly  augmented  by  still  more  i|2^orant  masses  from  foreign  shores.  How  long 
can  the  country  endure  this  accumulating  weight  and  strain  without  parting  asunder, 
or  settling  down  into  the  furrows  of  the  sea  f  The  laws  of  cause  and  effect  are  inexora- 
ble and  8ure.  The  means  of  safety  are  at  hand ;  if  we  do  not  use  them,  no  miracle  will 
be  wroagfat  to  avert  our  destruction. 

CONCLUSION. 

Attention  has  now  been  invited  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school-system  as 
shown  by  statistice ;  to  tbe  leading  provisions  of  the  now  school-law,  and  tbe  changes 
effected  tbeteby ;  to  the  changes  believed  to  be  beneficial,  and  to  thoee  from  which  un- 
favorable results  are  apprehended ;  to  the  large  and  excellent  results  anticipated,  and  in 
part  already  realized,  Irom  making  the  rudiments  of  natural  science  a  part  of  tbe 
oomnion-ecbool  course  ;  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  State  and  county  normal 
schools ;  Mid  to  the  facts  and  arguments  in  favor  of  legal  measures  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional rij^ts  of  children,  and  thereby  to  arrest  the  growing  evil  of  non-attendance.  It 
only  remains  to  gather  up,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  the  general  results  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  and  to  restate  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  hove  \)^^\i 
made  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  s^stum. 
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The  school fi.— There  are  in  the  State  three  hnndrod  and  eighty-five  more  pnblic  schools 
tbuu  there  were  two  years  a^o,  and,  by  the  reports  of  connty  superintendents,  9.31V4 
more  ]Mipi1s  in  the  schools.  Tbe  inqrcaHO  in  the  nnnil>er  of  scholars  is  in  fact  constiler- 
ably  greater  than  the  above,  probably  10,(K)0  or  15,000  more.  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son, no  reports  of  attendance  were  furnished,  for  1H72,  from  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
tb«  8tat«,  outside  of  Chicago,  and  from  three  or  fonr  largo  villages.  The  actnal  in- 
(.Teuse  of  pupils  in  the  two  years  is  about  25,000.  The  figures  show  a  decrease  of  9,741 
in  the  average  daily  attendance  in  1872,  as  compared  with  1870.  .  This  also,  for  the  rea- 
sons just  given,  is,  in  part,  appai*eut  only,  not  real.  The  missing  reports  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  exhibit  of  daily  attendance,  and  possibly  snow  a  small  increase 
over  that  of  1870  and  1871.  But  a  decrease  in  this  decisive  test  of  school-work — aver- 
age daily  attendance — may  be  looked  for  in  the  future,  under  the  combined  infineuce 
of  the  provision  requiring  the  distribution  of  funds  to  districts  without  regard  to  at- 
tendance, and  the  absence  of  all  legal  obligations  touching  the  matter  of  attendance. 
The  former  provision  was  in  efl'ect  but  one  month — SeptemlSjr— of  the  school  year,  1872, 
and  its  existence  had  not  pixibably  become  generally  known  at  that  time.  Facts  recently 
brought  to  notici^  render  it  certain  that,  if  not  r(.*pealed  or  modified,  it  will  hereafter  have 
a  very  depressing  efieet  u])on  the  element  of  at  tendance.  The  other  cause  of  the  lament- 
ably small  average  daily  attendance — absence  of  legislation  in  regard  to  absenteeism — 
will  of  course  continue  to  o])erate,  and  it  is  believed  with  increasing  efi'ect,  until  the  proper 
correctives  are  ajiplied.  Is  it  not  a  very  grave  fact  that  of  the  882,693  persons  of  law- 
ful schmd  age,  only  602,049  were  in  the  schools  at  all,  in  1872;  and  that  less  than  one- 
half  even  of  that  number  were  in  daily  attendance  f  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  num- 
ber of  private  schools  is  shown  by  the  reports  to  have  decreased  94,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  such  schools  6,217,  during  the  last  two  years.  The  whole  number  of  private- 
school  scholars  reported  in  1872  is  34,784,  an  element  of  inconsiderable  importance  in  the 
matter  of  absenteeism  just  referred  to,  when  the  entire  school  ceusus  of  the  State  is 
taken  into  view.  The  number  of  districts  sustaining  schools  for  the  full  legal  term  of 
six  months  is  588  greater  than  in  1870,  while  the  number  failing  to  have  any  schoc^l  at 
all  is  87  less  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been,  ladies,  510 ;  gentlemen,  *\Xi ;  total,  843.  There  has  also  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  average  roontniy  wages  paid. 

Tliere  has  been  no  falling  olf  in  the  average  qualifications  of  teachers,  nor  in  the 
amount  or  quality  of  the  instniction  imparted.  On  the  contrary,  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  has  witnessed  a  marked  general  advance  in  the  average  fitness  and  at- 
tainments of  teachers,  in  their  metho<is  of  instruction,  and  in  the  average  net  results 
of  their  labors.  Improvement  in  all  these  particulars  has  been  especially  noticeable 
during  the  lust  school  year,  in  which,  as  the  ngures  show,  the  number  of  county  insti- 
tutes held,  the  average  length  of  their  sessions,  and  the  number  of  teachers  attending 
them,  have  been  nrticli  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  the  free-school  syst^^m 
was  established.  The  report  exhibits  the  very  significant  facts  that  160  of  these  tem- 
porary county  normal  senools  were  held  in  1872,  each  one  of  nearly  5i  days'  average 
duration,  or  an  aggregate  of  866  working-days,  equivalent  to  the  continuous  session  of 
one  institute  for  more  than  three  years ;  and  that  nearly  8,000  different  teachers  were 
in  attendance.  These  facts  point  significantly  in  the  direction  indicatetl — improvement 
in  qualifications  and  teachin";-force — l»ecanse  attendance  upon  institutes  is  not  oblig- 
atory, is  always  attended  with  more  or  less  exjiense  to  the  tescher,  and,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  with  loss  of  the  time  also.  Hence  the  chief  motive  to  attendance  con  only  be 
a  desire  for  professional  improvement.  It  is  asked  how  these  faot«aud  statements  con- 
sist with  the  criticisms  and  strictures  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  report.  It  is  re- 
plied that  they  ai-e  both  true  and  entirely  compatible.  The  allegation  of  grave  defects 
and  short'-comings  is  surely  not  negatived  by  the  admission  of  improvement  awd  prog- 
ress. While  re-afiirming  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  belief  that  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  are  not  accomplishing  what  they  should,  eitlier  in  the  amount, 
kind,  or  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  that  they  never  will  or  can  approach 
the  full  measure  of  their  beneficent  powers  and  ])08sibilities  until  the  means  that  have 
been  suggested  for  their  greater  efiiciencv  are  substantially  adopte<l  and  carried  into 
efi'ect,  it  is  at  the  same  time  afiirnied,  on  the  basis  of  known  facts  and  figures,  that  more 
and  better  s<:hool  work  was  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  State  dnring  the  last  school  year 
than  in  any  preceding  one.  It  is  not  that  we  are  retrograding,  nor  yet  that  we  are  not 
advancing,  but  that  we  are  not  advancing  fast  enough,  that  the  present  exposition  of 
defects  and  complaints,  with  the  plea  for  immediate  and  radical  measares  of  improve- 
ment, has  been  made.  The  schools  are  not  feebler  and  poorer  than  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago ;  they  are  stronger  and  better  overy  way ;  but  a  difi'erent  peopfo  sits  in  judgnient 
upon  them.  In  that  decade  and  a  half  the  State  has  passed  into  a  now  era  of  pablio 
opinion  and  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  ednoation  and  schools.  Much  that  onoe 
passed  unchallenged  in  school  philosophy  and  practice  is  now  confronted  and  interro- 
gated by  citizens  who.  having  given  some  thought  to  the  snbjeot,  haveopinionaof  their 
owa.  And  deyline  any  longer  to  take  everything  of  that  nature  on  trust. 
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THS  SCHOOL  LAW— AMENDMENTS. 

Coimijf  8tipfrifii€ndeHts  of  mihooU, — Id  accordance  with  tbe  yiewg  advanced  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  report,  I  respectfully  advise  and  recommend  the  adoption  und  pnr- 
snancc  hereafter  of  the  following  course  in  reauect  to  county  Huperiutoiideiits  of  schools : 

1.  That  they  be  considered  and  treated  asomcersor  agents  of  the  8tate,in  connection 
with  the  free>8chool  system;  and  not  as  coanty  officers,  in  the  ordinury  sense ;  and  that 
tbey  continue  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  as  now,  or  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the' advice. and  consent  of  the  senate,  as  may,  upon  due  reflection,  be  rt^gardcd  us  most 
conducive  to  the  efficient  administration  of  the  school  system  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  public  ednc«tion. 

2.  That,  whether  elected  or  appointed,  suitable  conditions  be  imposed,  compliance 
with  which  idiall  be  necessary  in  order  to  render  a  person  eligible  to  tbe  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools;  that  the  conditions  and  qualiHoations  so  imposeil  and  re- 
<(nired  8hall  be  just  and  reasonable ;  so  prescrilied  and  ac^UHted  sa,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
insure  tte  services  of  competent,  faithful,  aud  upright  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  really  capable  and  suitable  i>enon  shall  be  excluded  from  the  office  by  reoHon  of  any 
unwisely  arbitrary*'  or  inflexible  rules.  It  is  believed  that  such  an  atyustment  of  con- 
ditions and  qnalitications  is  practicable. 

3.  That  all  county  superintendents  of  schools,  whether  appointed  or  elected,  be  re- 
quired to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  educational  und  geuenU  duties  of  the  office  in 
such  manner  as,  in  their  Judgment,  the  interests  of  the  coninion  schools  iu  their  re- 
spective counties,  and  the  general  good  of  the  system  of  public  education,  may  seem  to 
require. 

4.  That  the  proper  authorities  of  each  county  be  required  to  provide  and  suitably 
furnish  an  office  for  the  use  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 

5.  That  authority  to  examine  and  license  teachers  of  common  schools,  under  the 
general  school  law,  in  each  county,  and  lo  renew  or  revoke  certiticates,  be  ve8te<l  in  the 
county  superintendent  exclusively ;  all  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  him  in  per- 
son, or  through  examiners  by  him  appointed,  and  no  county  certiflcate  to  be  valid 
without  his  official  signature. 

6.  That  all  commissions,  percentages,  and  per  diem,  now  allowed  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  by  law,  be  repealed  aud  aboliHhe<1,  and,  iu  lieu  thereof,  that  each 
and  all  of  said  county  superinteudoutH  bo  paid  a  iix«Ml  and  definite  annual  salary,  the 
amount  thereof  to  be  deeignated  and  prescribed  iu  the  Hchool  law ;  which  salary  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  official  services  rendered  and  all  official  duties  performed  by  them,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  and  sufficient  in  amount  to  properly  remuuerate  and  Hup{>ort,  iu  each 
county  of  the  State,  a  superintendent  of  schools  i)0S8essiDg  the  before-mentioned  quali- 
fications. 

7.  That  with  reference  to  the  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  the 
counties  of  the  State  be  divided  into  Ave  or  more  classes,  acconling  to  |M>pulation,  as 
shown  by  the  Federal  census  of  187U,  the  superintendents  in  the  several  c<niutiHS  com- 
prising any  given  class  to  receive  each  the  same  salary,  provided  that  the  lowest 
salary  allowed  the  several  snx>erintendents  of  any  class  shall  not  be  less  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  nor  the  highest  more  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

8.  That  the  salaries  of  each  and  all  of  said  county  superintendents  of  schools,  after 
tbe  same  shall  have  been  fixed  aud  determined  by  law  as  aforesaid,  lie  paid  out  of  the 
State  treasury  quarter-yearly,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  public  ac<M)unts,  from 
the  school  fund ;  and  that  the  amount  so. paid  to  the  county  superintendent  of  each 
oonntv  be  annually  deducted  by  the  auditor  from  the  distributive  share  of  the  State 
school  funds  accruing  to  such  county. 

The  tiethwM  State  wkooUtax, — I  respectfully  aflvise  and  recommend  that  the  desig- 
nation of  a  particular  rate  of  school  tax,  to  be  levied  by  the  auditor  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  be  discontinued  and  dispensed  with,  and  that-,  in  lien  thereof,  a  spe- 
cific annual  sum  be  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  leaving  the  anditor  to  determine,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  aggre- 
gate assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  returned  to  him,  the  rate  necessary  to 
I»roduce  the  amount  so  appropriated.  There  are  believed  to  he  many  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  this  change  in  the  mode  of  raising  the  funds  neceseiary  for  the  su})- 
port  of  common  schools,  and  that  the  efibct  would  be  in  all  respects  favorable  to  the 
etlucational  interests  of  the  State.  I  also  recommend  that  the  amount  of  common- 
school  revenue  raised  directly  by  the  State  be  largely  increased,  so  that  the  local  dis- 
trict school  taxes  may  be  proportionally  diminished,  and  the  burdens  and  benefits  of 
tho  school  system,  financially  considered,  more  nearly  equalized.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  entirely  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  school  districts 
from  the  necessity  of  a  supplementary'  local  tax,  but  there  is  little  probability  of  that, 
aa  it  would  require  tho  State  appropriation  to  be  increased  more  than  five  times  the 
present  amount.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  tbe  sum  now  appropriated  by 
tho  State  were  doubled,  it  would  prove  a  wise  and  beneficial  measure. 

J^porthnmtnt  iff  funds  to  ichool  aUUicts,^!  further  advise  aud  recommeiUl  UioX  V\ift 
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former  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  fands  by  boards  of  township  trnstees  to  school 
districts  be  restored ;  that  is,  that  one-half  of  said  funds  be  distributed  to  districts  in 
proportion  to  the  u amber  of  children  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  respective 
district,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  certified  in  the  schedules, 
as  heretofore. 

The  school  month, — ^For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  leport,  I 
recommend  that  twenty  school  days  be  established  as  the  iegal  common-school  month 
in  this  State ;  that  the  phrase  "  school  days'*  be  held  to  mean  all  the  days  of  the  week 
except  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  the  legal  school  holidays;  that  by  *' legal  school  holi- 
days" shall  be  understood  the  following,  and  no  others:  The  first  day  of  January,  the 
fourth  day  of  July,  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  and  any  day  or  days  appointed 
or  recommended  by  the  governor  of  this  State,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  day  of  fast  or  thanksgiving ;  that  teachers  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  on  any 
of  such  legal  school  holidays,  and  that  when  any  such  holiday  occurs  during  a  term  of 
school,  it  shall  be  eounted  in  and  as  a  part  of  such  term  of  school,  whether  school  be 
actually  holden  on  said  day  or  not.  It  is  considered  important,  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension and  confusion,  that  these  several  points  be  explicitly  determined  and  settled 
by  law. 

Unlawful  exclusion  of  pujnh,-—!  recommend  that  more  adequate  penalties,  and  surer 
and  speedier  modes  of  redress,  be  provided  in  cases  where  boards  of  school  directors, 
or  boards  of  education,  unlawfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  and  secnre  to  all  children 
justly  aud  legally  entitled  thereto,  the  right  and  opportunity  to  an  ^ual  education  in 
the  free  schools  under  the  control  of  such  boards. 

Instituiea  for  special  and  general  instruction, — I  advise  and  recommend  that  a  system 
of  institutes  of  instruction  be  organized,  established,  and  put  in  operation  during  the 
ensuing  two  years,  under  State  control,  in  such  form  as  may  be  considered  wise 
and  expedient,  the  objects  of  which  shall  be  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  those  about  to  teach,  and  to  enlighten  the  people  in  regard  to  education,  and  arouse 
in  their  minds  a  proper  interest  in  tne  subject ;  that,  in  furtherance  of  these  ends,  it 
be  provided  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  such  institutes,  to  the  teachers,  in  the 
art  and  methods  of  teaching ;  special  attention  being  given  to  the  branches  of  study 
usually  taught  in  the  elementary  free  schools,  and  more  particularly  to  the  rudiments 
of  the  natural  sciences  recently  added  to  the  common -school  course  of  studies;  and 
that  addresses  shall  be  delivered  to  the  people  on  matters  of  education,  science,  the 
relations  of  the  common  schools  to  the  arts,  industries,  prosperitv,  and  happiness  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  any  other  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  will  tend  to  increase 
the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  attach  them  more  closely  and  wisely  to  our  grand 
system  of  public  education ;  and  that,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  institutes,  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  be  appropriated,  for  the  next  two  years,  from 
the  State  treasury,  to  be  drawn  therefrom  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  orders  and 
vouchers,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Some  of  the  considerations  upon  which  this 
recommendation  is  based  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  report.  I  cannot 
adequately  express  my  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  measure  at  this  time,  nor  my 
estimate  of  the  good  results  that  would  follow  its  adoption.  It  is  agtun  most  ear- 
nestly commended  to  the  favorable  notice  and  enlightened  action  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

Educational  rights  of  children, — And  finally,  it  is  respectfully  advised  and  recommended 
that  those  who  have  the  control  of  children  be  required,  by  appropriate  legislation,. to 
see  that  such  children  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion, either  by  sending  them  to  the  public  schools  tor  the  necessary  period,  or  by  pro- 
viding for  them,  and  securing  to  them,  some  other  eqnal  educational  facilities.  Some 
of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  such  legislation  is  constitutional,  necessary,  and  ex- 
pedient, have  already  been  given. 

With  these  few  amendnieuts  and  additions  to  the  school  law,  and  to  the  working 
educational  forces  of  the  State,  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  the  firee  schools 
of  Illinois  will  enter  upon  a  period  of  greatly  increased  prosperity,  efficiency,  and  oae- 
fiilnees. 

CHICAGO. 

THB  nRK. 

The  latest  history -of  the  schools  of  this  city  inolndet  the  record  of  the  great  fire,  a 
calamity  to  the  educational  as  well  as  business  interests  of  the  community.  Before 
this  misfortune,  both  private  and  public  institutions  of  learning  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  fire  destroyed  fifteen  fine  school-buildings,  of  which  ten  were  owned  by 
the  city.  The  hies  of  these  last  amounted  to  $249,780,  and  left'  10,000  children  without 
school  accommodations  and  100  teachers  out  of  employment.  These  were  promised 
places  aa  aoou  as  vacancies  occurred,  and  hence  no  examinations  have  since  ti^Len 
place,  aa  no  teaehen  have  been  needea  beyond  those  already  employed. 
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PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

While  jet  in  donbt  as  to  the  extent  of  loss  by  the  fire  and  whether  the  schools 
coald  be  sustained,  the  teachers  of  the  city  unitedly  offered  to  continue  their  work 
till  the  close  of  the  year,  regardless  of  compensation.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  all 
the  children,  on  application,  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  re-installed  in  some  school. 

• 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  FIRE.  , 

The  examinations  for  the  year,  and  especially  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  have 
shown  no  appreciable  difference ;  and,  although  the  progress  of  pupils  has  been  affected 
by  the  frequent  changes,  the  instruction  has  l)oon  as  thorongh  as  before. 

The  year  closed  with  only  2  per  cent,  less  pupils  than  it  begun,  though  the  teach- 
ing force  had  been  reduced  20  per  cent. 

The  schools  have  suffered  most  from  irregular  attendance,  and  also  in  the  necessary 
withdrawal  of  many  of  the  older  pupils ;  yet  this  last  is  compeDsatcd  for  by  the 
examples  of  heroism  manifested  in  the  struggles  of  some  to  complete  their  course. 

The  evening  schools  have  not  been  resumed  since  the  fire. 

Generous  relief,  both  in  money  and  clothing,  was  forwarded  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  from  various  sources,  apd  carefully  distributed  among  them. 

^  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

An  entire  new  board,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  was  nominated  by  the  mayor  on 
the  1st  of  July. 

SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 

Fonr  of  the  burned  school-buildings  have  been  re-erected  in  the  north  division,  and 
another,  in  place  of  two  which  were  destroyed,  was  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
Ist  of  January.  Fonr  new  buildings  have  also  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $188,454.16 
for  buildings  and  lots,  and  $7,958.85  for  furniture.  Additional  accommodations  are 
needed,  esx>ecially  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  mechanic  and  laboring  population 
to  rebuild  the  city. 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOLARS. 

There  has  been  an. increase  of  over  100  per  cent,  in  the  last  seven  years,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  fall  term  would  open  with  not  far  from  35,000  pupils. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Partioular  attention  is  paid  to  music,  and  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  all  the 
srammar  grades  were  examiaed  for  the  first  time  in  reading  music  at  si^ht.  German 
IS  very  generally  taught,  and  over  4,500  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  studying  that 
language.    Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  addition,  are  taught  in  the  high  school. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  the  fire,  the  closing  examinations 
of  this  school  compare  favorably  with  those  of  former  years.  There  were  fifty-four 
graduates  at  the  last  anniversary. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  normal  department  of  the  high  school  became  an  independent  school  in  1871. 
The  first  graduating  class  of  the  department  consisted  of  one  member ;  the  school  now 
contributes  about  twenty-five  teachers  annually  to  the  service  of  the  city,  and  these 
have  been  almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  work.  All  but  throe  of  the  alumni  of 
the  normal  school  have  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

A  school  of  practice,  consisting  of  divisions  from  one  of  the  district  schools,  is 
located  in  the  normal  building,  and  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  are  required  to 
teach  in  this  at  least  two  consecutive  weeks  before  graduation,  in  order  to  acquire, 
under  proper  supervision,  correct  modes  of.  discipline  and  instruction.  They  are  also 
freqneotly  called  into  practice  to*  supply  temporary  absences  of  teachers  in  the  city 

All  applicants  for  positions  in  the  public  schools,  whose  qualifications  are  approved 
by  the  D<Murd  of  education,  but  who  are  without  experience  in  teaching,  are  requiiod 
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to  spend  some  time  in  the  departments  of  the  normal  school,  there  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  for  practical  work. 

A  higher  standard  of  scholarship  is  now  required  for  admission  than  formerly,  which 
is  responded  to  by  enlarged  preparation  on  the  part  of  candidates,  and  no  falling  off 
of  nnmbers. 

Hereafter  two  classes  will  bo  graduated  annually. 

JACKSONVILLE. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  ELEMENT. 

The  few  following  facts  are  offered  in  answer  to  the  many  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  in  regard,  to  the  Portuguese  element  in  the  city  and  schools  of  Jacksonville : 

It  is  about  twenty  years  since  a  number  of  Portuguese,  driven  from  tbeir  homes  In 
the  island  of  Madeira  by  religious  persecution,  fled  to  the  United  States.  The  pecu- 
liar advantages  offered  by  Illinois  induced  them  to  settle  in  that  State,  dividing  their 
numbers  about  equally  between  Jacksonville  and  Springfield.  The  first  colony  num- 
bered about  300.  Since  then  many  more  have  arrived,  so  that  there  are  now  about 
1,200  Portuguese  in  Jacksonville.  They  were  very  destitute  when  they  arrived,  but 
through  their  industry  and  frugality  nearly  every  family  has  secured  a  comfortable 
home.  They  have  established  two  Protestant  churches,  in  which  service  is  conducted 
in  their  native  language.  The  number  of  Portuguese  children  in  the  public  schools 
is  230. 

STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  closed  its  fifteenth  year  in  June,  1872.  At  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  term,  the  president,  in  his  address,  stated  that,  since  the  founding  of  the  institution, 
there  have  been  in  the  normal  school  2,617  pupils,  making  the  admissions  on  an  aver- 
age 174^  per  year.  But  for  the  last  two  years  the  admissions  have  averaged  266}-  per 
year.  In  the  model  school  the  total  attendance  has  been  2,626.  Over  700  pupils  of  the 
university  are  engaged  in  teaching,  and  of  these  75  are  acting  as  principals  or  superin- 
tendents. The  cost  of  education  per.  pupil  is  $91.61.  The  number  of  graduate  has 
been  200  in  the  normal  and  17  in  the  high  sohooL 

FUNDS  DERIVED  FROM  UNITED  STATES  GRANTS. 

The  institution  has  been  mainly  supported  by  the  interest  of  the  college  and  semi- 
nary fund.  This  has  usually  been  spoken  of  as  a  State  appropriation.  But  it  does  not 
come  as  a  gift  from  the  State.  It  is  the  interest  on  a  fund  donated  by  Congress  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  State  institution  of  learning.  The  State  is  only  a  trustee  of  the 
fund. 

MODEL    DEPARTAIENT. 

The  model  department  is  divided  into  three  grades — high,  grammar,  and  primary. 
The  permanent  teachers  are  assisted  by  the  pupil-teachers  from  the  normal  school. 
The  classical  course  is  very  thorough.  Young  men  who  have  taken  this  course  enter 
Harvard  or  Yale  without  conditions. 

An  additional  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
''school  law.''    All  the  students  have  an  opportunity  to  take  this  course. 

MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY. 

The  museum  and  library  formerly  belonging  to  the  Illinois  Natural  History  Society 
are  in  the  university  building,  and  to  these  the  student^)  of  the  university  have  access 
under  suitable  restrictious.  The  museum  has  an  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  and 
the  contents  are  nearly  all  catalogued  in  a  manner  most  convenient  for  reference. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  LECTURES  BY  THE  FACULTY. 

President  Edwards  stated  in  his  address  that  most  of  the  counties  in  the  State  had 
been  visited  by  some  of  the  normal  faculty,  for  the  ])urpose  of  lecturing  upon  educa- 
tional topics  and  giving  instruction  at  institutes.  Altogether,  349  institutes  have  been 
attended  and  503  addresses  delivered. 

The  condition  of  the  university  in  every  way  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  diJSerent  pupils  who  have  belonged  to  this  school  since  its  organiza- 
tion is  316.    Of  these,  86  have  completed  the  course  of  study  and  received  diplomas. 
J^orwal  stadcDta  are  required  to  practice  in  the  model-school  from  five  to  twenty  days 
•acb^ear  of  their  atteadaDce  at  the  school. 
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OEBMAN-ENGIJSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  this  institution  students  are  prepared  to  teach  in  either  Qennan  or  English  schools. 
Its  departments  are  normal,  preparatory,  academic,  and  a  model-school.  A  class  in 
horticnltnro  receives  theoretical  and  practical  instruction.  There  are  two  libraries — 
one  German  and  one  English. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  grounds  occupied  by  the  university  embrace  about  623  acres.  The  new  nni- 
versity  building  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and  convenient  on  this  continent.  It  is 
214  feet  in  length,  with  a  depth  on  the  wings  of  122  feet.  This  building  is  designed 
wholly  for  pul^c  use.  The  library  wing  is  lire-proof,  and  contains  five  large  halls  de- 
voted to  the  library  and  various  cabinets  and  museums.  The  new  mechanical  bnild- 
ing  and  drill-hall  is  of  brick,  128  feet  in  length  by  88  feet  in  width.  The  barns  and 
greenhouses  are  extensive  and  valuable. 

Besides  these  lands  and  buildings,  which  are,  with  furniture,  library,  &c.,  valued  at 
$300,000,  the  university  owns  25,000  acres  of  well-selected  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
braska. Its  endowment  funds  nmonnt  to  $364,000  ;  other  property  is  valued  at  $33,000. 
TTie  Stat«  has  appropriated  S25,000  to  the  agricultural  dei>artment ;  $20,000  to  the 
historical  department ;  $25,000  for  mechanical  building  and  dritl-room ;  $75,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  main  building ;  $10,500  to  furnish  the  chemical  laboratory  ;  and  $20,000 
for  library  and  apparatus. 

The  university  embraces  the  following  colleges  and  schools:  1.  The  college  of 
agriculture,  subdivided  into  two  schools — one  of  agriculture  proper,  the  other  of  hor- 
ticulture and  fruit-growing.  2.  The  collej^e  of  engineering,  subdivided  into  four 
schools— mechanical  science,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  architecture. 
3.  The  college  of  natural  science,  subdivided  into  two  scliools — chemistry  and  nat- 
ural history.  4.  The  college  of  literature  and  science,  subdivided  into  two  schools — 
English  and  modem  literature  and  ancient  languages  and  literature.  There  is  also 
a  school  of  commerce,  a  school  of  military'  science,  and  a  school  of  domestic  science 
and  arts. 

The  studies  are  elective,  but  the  completion  of  one  of  these  courses,  or  of  the  equiva- 
lents allowed  in  it,  will  be  required  to  entitle  the  student  to  graduate. 

CO-EDUCATION  OP  THK  SEXES. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  of  domestic  science  and  arts  is  to  provide  a  full  course 
of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  the  household  and  the  sciences  relating  thereto.  The  in- 
struction in  this  school  was  to  begin  with  the  college  year,  Sex)tembcr,  1872,  and  to  be 
developed  as  fast  as  jiracticable.  jOther  schools,  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
women,  will  be  opened  as  fast  as  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the  university  will  per- 
mit. Young  ladies  have  free  access  to  all  the  departineots  of  the  university,  and  sev- 
eral arc  already  pursuing  studies  in  the  schools  of  chemistry,  horticulture,  architeo- 
tni\\  and  commerce. 

It  is  exxMictcd  that  the  old  university  building  will  be  thoroughly  refitted  and  devo- 
ted to  the  use  of  lady  students  and  to  the  schools  of  domestic  science  and  other  schools 
for  women,  when  the  new  building  is  fully  prepared  and  occupied.  But  a  year  must 
elapse  before  the  transfer  can  bo  effected.  To  meet  the  present  want,  arrangements 
aT(t  in  progress  to  open  near  the  university  a  boarding  hall  for  ladies. 

Labor  is  not  compulsory,  but  is  furnished,  as  fnr  as  possible,  to  all  who  desire  it. 
Students,  however,  can  not  count  upon  paying  more  than  one-half  their  expenses  by 
working. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  small  attendance  at  the  law  school  of  this  university  during  the  past  year  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  law-school  building  having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871,  and  the  students  scattered  among  the  other  schools. 

LIBRARY  AND   MUSEUM. 

Lai^  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  library,  museum,  and  apparatus. 
The  I&ngstenburg  library,  containing  about  13,000  volumes,  and  including  one  of  the 
most  valuable  theological  libraries  in  the  country,  is  now  put  up  in  the  University. 
A  collection  of  3,500  coins  has  been  presented  to  the  university  by  Kev.  Miles  Sanford, 
P.D.,  of  Philadelphia. 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS. 

Among  late  donations  of  apparatus,  are  a  Euhmkorff's  indnotlon  ccAV  OHQ  6t  1^ 
largest  e^er  imported,  and  a  full  set  of  the  famous  Geissler'B  tubes.    The  i)D«E\MrciL  #Mi 
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servatory,  which  forms  the  astronomical  department  of  the  nniversity,  contains  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  country.  Dnrinpr  the  year  arrangements  were  completed  for 
the  organization  of  a  course  in  practical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  is  quite  new, 
and  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  West. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  different  classes  of  students,  arravgements  have  been  made 
for  instruction  in  the  branches  necessary  to  a  commercial  education. 

Students  may  reside  at  the  university  and  pursue  studies  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  in  any  of  the  classes,  ^  their  own  election,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
faculty. 

The  site  of  the  university  was  a  gift  of  the  late  Senator  Douglas.  The  accommoda- 
tions have  lately  been  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  main  building,  13G  by  72 
feet.    The  cost  of  this  building  was  over  $117,000. 

The  institution  hitherto  known  as  Wavland  University,  located  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Wisconsin,  has  passed  under  the  control  of  the  university,  and  will  hereafter  bo  con- 
ducteii  as  a  preparatory  department  of  that  institution.  The  university  has  also  leased 
the  building  recently  erected  at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  16  miles  north  of  Chicago,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  preparatory  department  at  that  place.  These  schools  are  open 
to  both  sexes.  It  is  intended  gradually  to  develop,  in  connection  with  the  first  named 
of  these  schools,  a  complete  collegiate  course  of  studies  for  young  ladies,  graduates 
of  which  shall  receive  the  diploma  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

8HURTLEFF  COLLEGE. 

The  departments  of  study  are  theological,  collegiate,  academic,  and  preparatory.  By 
a  late  act  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  are 
open  to  both  sexes.  The  wisdom  of  this  action  has  been  snccessftiUy  tested  during 
tne  current  year.  Students  who  do  not  propose  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  studies 
can  recite  in  an^  of  the  classes  of  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  in  which 
they  can  maintain  an  honorable  standing.  A  phonographic  department  has  been  es- 
tablished, under  the  care  of  a  practical  phonographic  reporter. 

WHEATON  COLLEGE. 

« 

This  institution  offers  a  ladies'  course  in  each  of  its  departments.  A  normal  class 
and  a  commercial  department  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  college. 

As  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  other  like  institutions,  all  the  young  ladies  residing  in  the 
building,  in  addition  to  the  care  of  their  rooms,  will  work  one  hour  each  diiy  in  the 
household. 

The  new  college  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  have  been  completed,  and 
were  opened  for  students  in  September,  1872. 

SAINT  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  regularly  char- 
tered and  empowered  to  confer  all  the  degrees  usual  in  colleges  and  univer8itics. 
There  are  two  courses  of  study,  classical  and  commercial.  There  is  also  a  preparatory 
department. 

ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  under  the  Joint  patronage  of  the  Illinois  and  Central  Illinois 
annual  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  annually  appoint  com- 
mittees to  supervise  the  examinations  and  general  management  of  the  institution. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

A  scientific  course  has  been  arranged  for  those  who  do  not  desire  the  regular  college 
course.  There  is  also  a  preparatoiy  department,  offering  the  advantage  ot  a  first-cluss 
academy. 

The  endowment  fund  of  the  college  is  nearly  |200,000.  A  new  building,  costing  over 
$100,000,  has  lately  been  completed. 

LOMBARD  UNIVERSITY. 

This  is  open  to  both  sexes.  There  are  two  departments  of  instruction,  collegiate 
and  preparatory.  The  collegiate  includes  three  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific, 
and  literary.    Each  of  these  courses  occupies  four  years. 

EUREKA  COLLEGE. 

Five  courses  of  study  are  offered :  collegiate,  biblical,  normal,  commercial,  and  mu- 
sical. The  collegiate  department  comprises  four  courses :  preparatory,  baccalaureate, 
scientific,  and  academic.    Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  deimrtments  on  the  same 

footing  as  gentlemen.    The  number  of  studentsT  has  averaged  over  200  annually  since 

the  organJzatJoD  of  the  college. 
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MOmtfOUrn  CX>LLEOE. 


This  institution  comprises  four  departments:  a  collegiate  department,  (iueladiuga 
classical  and  a  scientific  coarse,)  an  academical  department,  a  musical  department,  ai)d 
an  art  department.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  coarses  of  stndy.  Instruction  is 
given  in  Hebrew  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  an  advanced  theological 
class.  Students  completing  the  normal  course  will  be  entitled  to  a  teacher's  diploma. 
The  geological  cabinet  of  the  college  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 


WESTFIELD  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  under  the  control  of  the  Illinois,  Central  Illinois,  and  Lower 
Wabash  conferences  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ.  In  addition  to  the  classical 
and  scientific  courses,  there  is  a  teachers'  or  normal  course,  so  organized  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  school  law.  Teachers'  certificates  will  be  issued  to  students 
completifig  this  course.    Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms. 

EVAX8TON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  report  of  this  college  contains  the  remark,  that  '*  while  it  is  true  that  many  insti- 
tutions are  now  nominally  open  to  women,  it  is  equally  true  that,  without  special  pro- 
vision for  convenient  and  economical  residence,  and  for  such  studies  as  they  may  wish 
to  undertake,  not  found  in  the  university  curriculum,  the  advantage  is  often  more 
nominal  than  real."  This  institution,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  board  of 
lad^  trustees,  seeks  to  make  these  special  provisions,  and  to  aid  the  Northwestern 
University  to  accomplish  the  task  it  has  undertaken — the  higher  education  of  women. 

CONSOLTOATION  WTTK  THE  NORfHWESTERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  history  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College,  established  at  Evanston  seventeen 
years  ago,  is  inherited  b^  the  new  college,  which  adopts  as  its  own  the  alumni  of  the 
old  college,  and  will  use  its  building  until  next  year,  when  its  own  will  be  completed. 

The  students  of  the  college  receive  the  crreater  part  of  their  instruction  from  the 
faculty  of  the  Northwestern  University.  While  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  of 
the  university  are  open  to  ladies,  who  upon  completing  either  will  receive  the  corre- 
sponding diploma,  another  course  has  been  arranged  for  those  who  prefer  to  give  to  the 
modem  languages  and  history  greater  prominence  than  to  the  classics  and  higher  math- 
ematics. This  course  is  shorter  by  one  year  than  the  courses  of  the  university,  and 
gives  more  scope  to  the  choice  of  the  student.  The  departments  of  music  and  the  fine 
arts  ofifer  extraordinary  facilities.  The  library  of  the  Northwestern  University,  its 
reading-room  and  cabinet,  are  open  to  the  students  of  the  ladies'  college. 

Evanston  is  the  most  important  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  the  location  of  the  college 
is  in  every  way  desirable  and  advantageous. 

ILLINOIS  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

In  addition  to  the  course  pursued  in  first-el  ass  academies,  there  are  three  depart- 
ments: music,  art,  and  business.    The  college  library  is  large  and  valuable. 

ALMIRA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  for  young  ladies.  The  collegiate  course  occupies  four  years,  but 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  add  another  year  to  their  course,  that  they  may  attain  a 
higher  culture  in  the  languages,  fine  arte,  and  literature.  A  preparatory  department 
18  connected  with  the  college. 

BOCKFORD  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  has  four  departments:  collegiate,  (including  a  classical  and  scientifio 
course,)  preparatory,  musical,  and  the  department  of  drawing  and  painting.  A  normal 
class  is  lormed  when  desired.  The  seminary  originated  in  connection  with  Beloit  Col- 
lege, and  ite  founders  designed  to  make  liberal  provisions  for  the  thorough  collegiate 
edncation  of  young  ladies.    Its  charter  gives  full  college  powers. 

JENNINGS  SEMINARY. 

The  name  was  changed  from  Clark  Seminary  in  1869.    There  are  five  courses  of 
■tady:  daasical,  scientilc,  preparatory,  commercial,  and  musical.    Equal  ai4v&Ti\A%«A 
offered  to  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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FERBT  HAIX. 

This  institution  was  organized  as  the  *' Ladies' collegiate  and  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  Lake  Forest  University."  Since  its  inangnration,  three  years  ago,  it  has 
met  with  the  most  gratifying  snccess. 

The  plan  provides  for  a  preparatory  course,  a  collegiate  course  of  four  years,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting.  A  university  course,  for  the 
farther  pursuit  of  classics  and  the  arts,  will  be  provided  for  those  who  desire  it. 

RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  announces  its  thirtieth  annual  coarse  of  lectures.  The  buildings  of  the 
college  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  October,  1871.  Temporary  lecture  and  dissecting 
rooms  are  erected  on  the  Cook  County  Hospital  grounds.  The  Cook  County  commis- 
sioners having  decided  to  erect  permanent  buildings,  the  trustees  of  the  medical  col- 
lege have  concluded  to  ereot  a  new  building  in  connection  with  the  county  hospital. 
The  proximity  to  the  county  hospital,  which  is  the  largest  in  Chicago,  offers  superior 
advantages  for  clinical  instruction.  This  is  considered  as  more  than  a  compensation 
for  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction  of  the  splendid  college  building. 

BENNETT  COLLEOB    OP  ECLECTIC  MEDICINE  AND  SUBGERY. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  institution  is  a  capital  of  $50,000,  free  from  all  taxa- 
tion. The  old  college  building  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  October,  1871.  A  new  and 
commodious  building  has  since  been  purchased.  The  course  of  instruction  is  complete 
and  thorough  in  every  department.  The  system  of  practice  taught  is  genuinely  ocleo- 
tic.  A  free  dispensary  is  established  at  the  college,  which  affords  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice to  students,  and  they  have  access  to  Cook  County  Hqspital,  one  of  the  Largest  and 
best  arranged  in  the  country. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

This  seminary  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years.  The  requisites  for  admission 
are,  a  connection  with  some  evangelical  church,  and  a  regular  course  of  collegiate  study. 

GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  was  first  established  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  but  is  now  open  to  all  evangelical  denominations.  It  is  aided  in 
the  instruction  of  its  students  by  the  Northwestern  University  and  its  x)reparatory 
school.  These  institutions  and  the  biblical  institute  are  located  together  on  the  same 
grounds.  For  those  students  who  can  study  only  a  limited  time,  a  partial  preparatory 
and  theological  course  has  been  arranged.  Both  the  institute  library  and  the  university 
library  are  open  to  students  of  the  institute.    Tuition  is  free. 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  biennial  report  for  1869-70  states  that  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  80, 
and  the  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  In  April,  1869,  the  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  Another  one  was  erected  on  the  same  site,  but  with  only  about 
half  the  capacity  of  the  former  one.  The  school  is  continued  in  all  its  departments,  with 
as  much  advantage  to  the  pupils  as  the  limited  room  permits.  Many  applicants  have 
to  be  refused  for  want  of  accommodation.  On  this  ground  a  strong  appeal  is  made  to 
the  legislature  for  funds  to  enlarge  the  building. 

HOME  FOR  THE  FRIENDLESS. 

This  benevolent  institution,  located  in  Chicago,  makes  its  thirteenth  annual  report: 
The  number  of  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  77.  The  number  admitted  dur-, 
ing  the  year  was  l^SSd,  of  whom  1,008  were  adults  and  574  children ;  the  number  left 
1,'&0.  Of  the  chilareu,  58  have  gone  to  permanent  homes  and  31  have  died.  The  av- 
erage attendance  in  the  school-room  has  been  about  48.  In  the  industrial  department 
twenty-five  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17  have  received  instruction.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  income  of  the  Home  was  cut  off  by  the  ravages  of  the  fire  of  October,  1871. 
Enough  is  left  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  the  school  and  mission,  and  this  is  largely 
increased  by  donations. 
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CHICAGO  BSFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  gnaidians  of  this  institntion  make  their  hist  report :  While  regarding  with 
aatis&ction  the  good  that  has  heen  accomplished  and  expressing  profound  regret  at 
the  comhined  circumstances  which  necessitated  the  discontinuance  of  the  institution^ 
they  fully  indorse  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  "  transfer  hill,"  reliev- 
ing the  city  of  Chicago  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  **  convicted  "juvenile  ofifendors 
when  the  State  has  provide<l  a  school  for  that  purpose.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
school,  since  theheginning  of  1871,  has  heen  used  as  a  prison,  the  commitments  and  dis- 
charges heing  in  accordance  with  prison  rules,  and  though  the  reformatory  measures 
were  not  relaxed,  the  guardians  could  not  consistently  carry  out  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  them  hy  the  law.  • 

Tlio  total  numher  in  school  during  the  year  was  212 ;  nnmher  discharged,  42 ;  granted 
tickets  of  leave,  127  ;  returned  to  care  of  parents,  12 ;  escaped,  14 ;  died,  1 ;  transferred, 
15;  whole  number  sent  out, 212;  the  whole  number  of  inmates  received  into  the  in- 
stitution since  its  opening,  November,  1855,  is  1,284 ;  number  sent  out,  1,254 ;  died,  30. 
Of  the  whole  number  received  only  217  were  of  American  parentage ;  the  average  age 
of  admission  was  12  to  13.  Since  the  change  in  the  law,  during  1872,  the  average  age 
of  commitment  has  been  14  to  15. 

As  a  reformatory  institntion  the  Chicago  Reform  School  has  been  a  grand  success.  • 
It  well  repayed  the  outlay  of  time  and  money  until  the  adverse  decision  of  the  snpreme 
court,  by  which  the  law  giving  the  power  to  care  in  this  way  for  the  ignorant  and  des- 
titute was  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  institution  was  restrained  from  continu- 
ing to  perform  the  work  for  which  it  was  called  into  existence.  In  other  words,  the 
ignorant,  idle,  and  destitute  had  to  become  criminals  before  they  could  legally  bo 
placed  in  the  reform  school.  ^This  left  the  board  of  guardians  almost  powerless  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  reformation  to  a  successful  issue,  &t  on  the  very  day  that  a  boy's 
sentence  expired,  then  guardianship  over  him  ceased. 

In  1871  the  city  agreed  to  remove  the  institution  and  deliver  the  grounds  and  im- 
provements to  the  county  for  the  sum  of  $50,000,  and  a  bill  was  pass^  in  the  legisla- 
ture providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  sentenced  inmates  to  the  reform  school  at  Pon- 
tiac 

ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-BONDED  CHILDBEN. 

This  institution,  which  was  inaugurated  as  an  experimental  school  for  the  education 
of  feeble-minded  children,  has  been  so  successful  in  training  this  unfortunate  class  that 
at  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  it  was  organized  upon  an  independent 
basis,  and  was  iucorporat'Cd  as  one  of  the  permanent  charitable  institutions  of  the 
State.  The  education  furnished  by  the  institution  will  include  not  only  the  simpler 
elements  of  instruction  usually  taught  ui  the  common  schools,  when  that  is  practica- 
ble, hut  will  embrace  a  course  of  training  in  the  more  practical  matters  of  every-day 
life.  The  improvement  and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  very  encouraging.  This 
is  a  State  institution;  board  and  tuition  are  free  during  the  school  year  of  ten  months. 

CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCF^. 

The  board  of  trustees  has  determined  Jto  rebuild  the  academy  on  the  old  lot  on  Wa- 
bash avenue.  Work  has  been  commenced  upon  the  building,  and  it  is  progressing 
rapidly.  It  is  expected  that  the  library-room  of  the  academy  will  be  ready  for  use  very 
soon,  and  it  will  be  promptly  occupied. 

The  officers  of  the  board  for  the  present  year  are,  Colonel  J.  W.  Foster,  president ; 
I>r.  Norman  Bride,  recorder. 

DEATH  OF  BEY.  S.  F08TEIL. 

Rev.  Samuel  Foster  died  at  Washington  Heights  April  1, 1872. 

He  was  born  at  Hartland,  Connecticut,  1799 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1828 ;  studied 
theology  at  New  Haven,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  1830  ;  commissioned  by  the  Amer- 
ican Home  Missionary  Society,  and  started  ior  Illinois  in  a  buggy  September  5,  1832; 
arrived  at  Springfield,  over  1,200  miles,  in  just  thirty  traveling  days ;  labored  in  diiFer- 
ent  places  in  the  State,  forming  churches  and  establishing  schools,  with  great  devotion 
and  saecesB  till  death. 

DEATH  OF  F.  A.  LOBD,  M.  D.. 

Frederick  Augustus  Lord,  M.  D.,  Professor  Physiological  and  Medical  Chemistry, 
in  QahDemann  Medical  College,  Chicago,  died  of  fever,  September  13, 1872. 

He  was  bom  at  Lyme,  Connection t,  1837 ;  graduated  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin,. 
1867 ;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  George  £.  Shipman,  of  Chicago,  and  attended  the  usnall 
of  medical  instruction  at  Ann  Arbor,.  Michigan ;  graduated  with  high  honorsi  audi 
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retamed  another  year  to  take  a  special  conrse  in  chemistry ;  practiced  fonr  years  suc- 
cessfully at  Sycamore,  Illinois :  elected  professor  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  where 
he  again  distinguished  himself  hy  his  industry,  zeal,  and  thoroughness;  also  conduct- 
ting  an  extensive  and  growing  practice.  His  attainiuents  as  a  scholar,  his  careful  and 
thorough  cultare,  his  skill  as  a  physician,  his  accomplishments  as  a  gentleman,  and  his 
perfect  integrity  as  a  man,  all  combined  to  render  him  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  profession. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Dixon,  December  26, 
27,  and  &,  1871. 

President  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  gave  a  general  account  of  school  matters 
in  his  portion  of  the  State;  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Lincoln,  Jophtha  Hohbs,  of  "Shelby  ville, 
and  Matthew  Andrews,  of  Macomb,  gave  statements  of  progress  in  educational  work  in 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  after  which  the  president  ^ve  his  annual  address.  He 
spoke  of  the  free  public-school  system  as  unknown  in  Illinois  twenty -five  years  ago, 
and,  after  reviewing  the  progress  in  this  and  various  other  directions  during  that  period, 
he  urged  that  personal  consecration  to  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  the 
^ost  important  preparation  for  his  duties.  The  times  clemand  the  multiplication  of 
men  and  women  devoted  to  exalted  principles,  with  faith  enough  to  work  on  in  con- 
sciousness of  right,  without  impatience  to  see  the  results  which  are  sure  to  come.  Colonel 
L.  H.  Potter,  of  Soldiers'  College,  Fulton,  spoke  on  ^^  Religion  in  the  public  schools." 

On  the  second  day  the  association  was  divided  into  sections — high-school,  interme- 
diate, and  primary.  In  the  high-school  section  a  pai>er  was  read  by  Edwin  P.  Frost  on 
"  Natural  sciences;  to  what  extent  shall- they  be  taught  Y"  A  discussion  of  the  subject 
followed,  which  was  generally  participated  in. 

In  the  intermediate  and  primary  sections  ^'Analysis  in  reading,"  ''Course  of  study 
in  geography,"  "  Oral  instruction,"  and  '*  Method  in  reading,"  were  among  the  topics 
presented  and  discussed. 

'*  The  school  law  of  Illinois  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateman ; 
and  the  "New  departure  in  education"  was  presented  in  an  address  by  D.  L.  Leonard, 
of  Normal. 

Officers  elected :  President,  J.  B.  Roberts,  Galesburgh ;  secretary,  William  Jenkins, 
Ottawa;  treasurer,  P.  R.  Walker,  Creston. ' 

FACTS  .FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  popidation, — In  1870  Illinois  was  the  fourth  State  in  population,  having 
2,530,891  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  5.5,410  square  miles — an  average  of  45.84  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  2,511,096  whites,  28,762  colored, 
1  Chinese,  and  32  Indians.  Of  these  2,024,693  were  native,  and  515,198  foreign-born. 
Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  1,181,106  whites,  8,387  colored,  and  10  Indians 
weso  bom  within  its  borders ;  of  the  foreign-bom  inhabitants,  203,766  were  bom  in 
Gerxpany,  5,387  were  bom  in  England,  and  120,162  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Rej^ort,  548,225  persons  at- 
tended school,  of  whom  25,286  were  foreign-born.  The  white  scholars  numbered 
545,897,  of  whom  284,084  were  males  and  261,8l3  females.  The  colored  scholars  num- 
bered 2,324,  of  whom  1,169  were  males  and  1,155  females.  One  female  and  3  male  Indians 
were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  133,5H4<  of  whom  42,989  were  foreign-born. 

Affc,  eeXf  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  123,624  whit«  illiterates,  11,865  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  6,562  were  males  and  5,303  females ;  14,101  were  from  15  to 
21  years  of  age,  of  whom  7,208  were  males  and  H,893  females  ;  97,658  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  v^hom  40,801  were  males  and  56,857  females.  Of  the  9,950  colored  illiter- 
ates, 660  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  33'")  were  males  and  325  females ;  lj239 
were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  620  were  males  and  619  females ;  8,051  were  21 
years  old  and  upward,  of  whom  3,969  were  males  and  4,082  females.  Five  male  and  5 
female  Indians  were  also  reported,  21  years  old  and  over. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  11,835,  having  24,0.'>6  teachers,  of  whom  10,411 
were  males  and  13,645  females ;  and  767,775  pupils,  of  whom  389,955  wera  males  and 
377,820  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^Tho  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $9,970,009,  of  which  $252,.^)69  were  derived  from  endowments,  1^6,027,510 
ironi  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $3,689,930  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Public  schools.— The  11,050  public  schools  lirnl  20,097  teachers—8,971  males  and  11,306 
female's,  with  677,623  pupils,  of  whom  343,445  were  males-  and  334,178  females.  They 
possessed  a  total  income  of  $7,810,265,  of  which  85,858,249  were  derived  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  ^1,952,016  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 
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CoJU§e8, — The  26  colleges  had  2*23  teachers,  190  males  and  33  females,  and  4,657  stn- 
dents,  of  whom  3,930  were  males  and  727  females.    Tlioy  bad  a  total  income  of  $271,06i>y 
of  wiiicli  f  109,!210  wore  derived  from  endowment,  $25,000  from  taxation  and  public 
*  funds,  and  $1:^5,655  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  32  academies  had  225  teachers,  64  males  and  161  females,  with  4,690 
pupils — l,:i94  males  and  3,296  females.  Tbey  possessed  an  income  of  $257,643,  of 
which  $20,421  were  derived  from  endowment  and  S*i37,222  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  sckooh. — The  531  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,526  teachers,  491 
rnale^  and  1,035  females,  Avith  41,456  pupils,  of  whom  21,414  were  males  and  20,044 
females. .  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $966,262,  of  which  $5,000  were  derived 
from  endowment  and  $061,262  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries, — There  were  3,705  public  libraries,  with  924,545  volumes,  and  9,865  pH- 
vate  libraries,  with  2,399,369  volumes ;  making  13,570  libraries,  containing  3,324,914 
Yolamee. 

The  press. — The  505  periodicals  had  an  agj^egate  circulation  of  1,722,541  copies,  and 
an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  113,140,49!^  copies. 

Church^, — Of  the  4,298  church  organizations,  3,459  possessed  edifices  with  1,201,403 
sittings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $22,064,283. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  2,363  paupers,  1,213  were  native  whites,  41  native  colored,  and 
1,109  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  1,795  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  1,229  were  native  whites,  143  native 
c<^ored,  and  423  foreigners  ;  1,552  x)ersons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.:— Of  the  total  population,  81b,766  persons  were  from  5  to 
18  years  old,  of  whom  414,547  were  males  and  404,219  females;  1,809,606  persons 
were  ten  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  946,717  were  males  and  862,889  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  742,015  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  678,732  were  males  and  63,283  females  ;  376,441  persons  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  375,407  were  males  and  1,034  females ;  151,931  iu 
pt^rsonal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  99,337  were  males  and  52,594  females ; 
80,422  in  trade  and  transportation ,  of  whom  79,876  were  males  and  540  ft^males ;  133,221 
in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  124,112  were  mides 
and  9,109  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. —  Of  the  742,015  employed  persons,  25,551  were 
fix>m  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  21,742  were  males  and  3,809  females ;  687,303  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  628,593  were  males  and  5H,710  females;  29,161  were 
GO  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  28,397  were  males  and  764  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  Newtox  Bateman,  State  superintendent  of  public  insiructiony  Springfield. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Coontiee. 

Superintendent. 

• 
Post  office  address. 

AdiUDB.    .    r   .    T   .    .   r  r^T-    ,    ..r   .       ......   T        , 

• 

John  H.  Black 

Quincy. 
Cairo. 

Alfizandor 

John  C.  While 

Bood 

Kev.  Thomas  W.  Ilynes 

Greenville. 

Boon6 - 

William  H.  Durham 

Belvidore. 

Srown 

Hon.  John  P.  Richmond 

Mount  Sterling. 
Princeton. 

Soreaa 

Rev.  Albert  Eth ridge 

CTalHrniD  ,-,,--,-,-, 

Solomon  Lamm v ............ . . 

Hardin. 

CaxtoU 

James  E.  Millard 

Lanark. 

Cn^ 

Harvev  Tate 

Virginia. 
X^rbanaii                 • 

Champaign 

Thomas  IL  Leal 

ChiifFfiuT 

William  F.  Gorrell 

Tavlorvillo. 

Clark 

William  T.  Adams 

MarshalL 

Clay 

Charles  H.  Mnrrav 

Louisville. 

ClintoD 

Solomon  R  Wvlo 

Trenton. 

Coles 

Rev.  Stephen  i.  Bovell 

Ash  more. 

Cook 

Albert  G.  Laue 

Chicago. 
Robiue{on. 
Miiioritv  Point. 

Crawford 

Samuel  A.  Burner 

William  E.  Lake 

Coniberland 

I)c  Kalb 

Horace  P.  Hall 

Svcumoro. 

I>©  Witt 

Francis  M.  Vnnluo 

Clinton. 

Samuel  T.  Callaway 

TuHCola. 

Do  f*tun ,,.,,„-,--,--, 

Charles  W.  Richmond 

Napervllle. 
Paris. 

T^lg^r    

Andrew  J.  Mapes '.. 

Kd  wards. 

Levinus  Harris 

Albion. 

Sylvester  F.  Gilmore 

David  H.  Mays 

Efliugham. 
Vnuualia. 

Fareiie 

Ford 

William  L.  Cbnron 

Piper  City. 
Bi'ntou. 

FraaUin 

Robert  R.  Link 

Fallon 

Horatio  J.  Benton 

Lcvvistown. 

Gallalin 

Kathanlel  P.  Holderiy 

Ridgway. 
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County  suPERmxENDENTS—Continued. 


Counties. 


Greene 

Grundy 

Ilumilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Houry 

Iroquois 

JacKson 

Jaaper  

Je  fferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson  

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence 

Leo 

Livingston 

"Logan 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Maasao 

McDooough 

McHenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgoniciy 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Bandolph 

Bichland 

Hook  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

St^huyler 

Scott 

Shelby , 

Sterk » 

Saint  Clair 

Stephenson  

Tazewell 

TJn^on 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne , 

White 

Whitesides  : 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodfora. 


Superi  ntendent. 


Caleb  A.  Worley 

Hiram  C.  Goold 

George  D.  Robinson 

Rev.  William  Griffin 

John  Jack 

R.P.RaudaU 

Henry  S.  Comstock 

L.  T.  Henins 

John  Ford 

P.  S.  McLaughlin 

George  W.  «rr>hn8on 

Charles  H.  Knapp 

George  W.  Pcpoon 

Robert  M.  Fisher 

George  B.  Charles 

Rev.  Frederick  W.  Beecher 

John  R.  Marshall 

Frederick  ChriHtianor 

Charles  G.  Tarboll 

G(H>rge  S.  May  wood 

OziasV.  Smith 

James  H.  Preston 

H.U.Hill 

Levi  T.Regan 

Oscar  F.  M<fKim 

Fletcher  H.  Chapman 

John  Weaver 

James  McHenry 

Thomas  J.  Sbon 

Henry  H-Morse 

William  H.  Scott 

Lloyd  H.  Copeland 

Gardner  S.  Sbnthworth  .... 

John  Hull 

William  H.  Berry 

Frederick  W.  Livingston . . 

Joseph  W.  Rickert 

Rev.  Hiram  L.  Gregory 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

David  F.  Steams 

Edward  L.  Wells 

N.  E.  Worthington 

B.G.Roots 

Caleb  A.  Tatman 

John  N.  Oewell 

Theodore  Steyer 

James  H.  Brown 

A.W.Durley 

Robert  P.  Thompson 

John  C.  Scott 

Mansfield  M.  Sturgeon 

Frederic  F.  Johnson 

Warren  Burgett , 

Jonathan  R.  l^eill , 

James  Callano 

Anthony  T.  Hall 

Bartlett  G.  Hall 

James  P.Slade 

Isaac  F.  Kleckner 

Stephen  K.  Hatfield , 

Philip  RKroh , 

John  W.Parker 

James  Leeds 

James  B.  Donnell 

Alden  C.  Hillman 

William  A.  Vernon , 

James  J.  McCllntoe 

Michael  W.  Smith 

Salmon  O.  Simonds 

Augustus  N.  Lodge 

Archibald  Andrew 

William  H.  Gardner 


Postoffice  address. 


CarroUton. 

Morris. 

McLcansborough. 

Carihage. 

Elizabcthtown. 

Olena. 

Cambridge. 

Oakalla. 

Murphysborongh. 

Newton. 

Mount  Vernon. 

JerseyviUe. 

Warren. 

Vienna. 

Aurora. 

Kai/kakea 

Yorkville. 

Abingdon. 

Wanconda. 

La  Salle. 

LawrenceviOe, 

Amboy. 

Pontiac. 

Lincoln. 

Decatur. 

Carlinville. 

Edwardsvill6L 

Salem. 

Varna. 

Havana. 

MetropoUsu 

Macomb. 

Woodstock. 

Bloomington. 

Petersburgh. 

Keithsburgh. 

Waterloo. 

Irving. 

JackMnville. 

Sullivan. 

Oregpn. 

Peoria. 

Tamoroa. 

Monticello. 

Pittsfield. 

Golconda. 

Mound  City. 

Hennepin. 

Chester. 

Olney. 

Rock  Island. 

Harrisburgh. 

Springfield. 

lUxshville. 

Winchester. 

Shelbyville. 

Toulon. 

BeUeville. 

Freoport 

Tremont. 

Jonesborongfa. 

Danville. 

Friendsville. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 

Rinard. 

Carmi. 

Morrison. 

Joliet 

Marion. 

Rockford. 

Panola. 
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INDIANA. 

[Ftom  report  of  Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  State  AnperiDtendent,  for  tho  scholastic  years  ending  Anenst 

31,1W1,  and  August  31, 1872.] 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

These  are  of  three  classes — productive^  contingent;  and  non-prodactive.    The  pro- 
ductive  or  interest-bearing  fund  comprises — 

The  congressional-township  fand |2,281,076  69 

The  saline  fund 85,000  00 

The  surplus-revenue  fund 573,502  96 

The  bank-tax  fund *. 80,000  00 

The  sinking-fund 4,767,805  89 

Total 7,787,385  54 


These  are  classified  as  productive  funds,  because  the  entire  amount  of  each  fund,  or 
nearly  so.  is  now  bearing  interest  in  favor  of  the  schools. 

The  contingent  fund  comprises  the  proceeds  of  fines,  forfeitures,  escheats,  swamp- 
lands, and  taxes  on  corporations. 

The  non-productive  mud  is  composed  of  the  sixteenth  secti«is  (17,883  acres)  that  re- 
main unsold. 

These  different  funds  form  the  princij[)al  of  the 

COMMON-SCHOOL  FUND* 

Non-negotiable  bonds $3,591,316  15 

Common-school  fund 1,666,824  50 

Sinking-fund,  (distributed,)  at  8  percent 569,139  94 

Congressional-township  fund 2,281,076  69 

Value  of  unsold  congressional-township  lands 94, 245  00 

galinefund 5,727  66 

Bank-tax  fund 1,744  94 

Escheated  estates 17,866  .'iS 

Binking-fund,  (last  distribution) 67,067  72 

Sinking-fhnd  undistributed 100,165  92 

Swamp-land  fund 42,418  40 

Total 8,437,593  47 


The  total  ^ves  a  school  fund  larger  by  two  millions  of  dollars  than  that  of  any 
other  State  m  the  Union.  The  fund  was  increased  during  1872  by  the  distribution  of 
$569,139.94,  sinking-fund.  There  was  a  delay  of  about  twelve  months  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  money,  caused  by  an  application  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  distribution.    The  loss  to  the  schools  by  the  attempt  is  not  less  than  |53,000. 

SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

1871.  1872. 

Taxes $1,051,438  57    $1,070,301  69 

Interest  on  common  fund 112,650  23  160,840  10 

Liqaor licenses 99,809  17  108,280  00 

Unclaimed  fees 985  46  500  38 

Interest  paid  by  State  on  bonds 223,740  96  223,740  96 

Interest  on  congressional  ftind<^ 144,781  06  146,980  21 

Amonnt  of  delinquencies 35,750  00  ""6,800  00 

Total  receipts  for  schools 1,669,155  45      1,717,443  34^ 


*  This  does  not  isclnde  the  amount  ot  delinqnenoy  for  Octobeir,  Ifirnu 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Legal  school  age 6-21 

White  males  oi  school  age .* 321,289 

White  fep[iale8  of  school  age 30^  141 

Colored  males  of  school  age 4,670 

Colored  females  of  school  age 4, 449 

Total  scholastic  population 631,549 

Number  enrolled  in  primary  schools 445, 993 

Number  enrolled  in  high  schools - ' 13,458 

Total  enrollment 459, 451 

Average  attendance  in  white  primary  schools 286, 301 

Average  attendance  in  colored  primary  schools 2, 931 

Average  attendance  in  high  schools 8,824 

SCHOOL  DISTBICT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  districts  in  which  schools  were  taaght • 9,030 

Number  of  districts  in  which  no  schools  were  taught 70 

Total  number  of  districts 9, 100 

Number  of  districts  in  which  colored  schools  were  taught 89 

Number  of  district  graded  schools 64 

Number  of  township  graded  schools 81 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 116 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

White  male  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 7,188 

White  female  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 4, 675 

Colored  male  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 .'......  42 

Colored  female  teachers  in  primary  schools,  1872 28 

Male  teachers  in  high  schools,  1872 COO 

Female  teachers  in  liigh  schools,  1872 115 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  1872 12,246 

Whole  number  of  teachers  for  1871 11, 833 

Pay  of  male  teachers  in  primary  schools  per  day Si  95 

Pay  of  female  teachers  in  primary  schools  per  day $1  47 

Pay  of  male  teachers  in  high  schuols  per  day $13  77 

Pay  of  female  teachers  in  high  schools  per  day §2  46 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes,  (32  coun ties) 4, 03d 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Number  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1871 415 

Cost  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1871 $609, 105  67 

Whole  number  of  school-houses  in  1871 :  stone,  125 ;  brick,  834  ;  frame, 

7,517;  log,  513 8,989 

Total  valuation  of  school  property  for  1871 ,  $7,381,839  73 

Number  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1872 393 

Cost  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1872 $561,813  55 

WMiole  number  of  school-houses  in  1872:  stone,  88]  brick,  877 ;  frame, 

7,568;  log,547 9,080 

Total  valuation  of  school  property  for  1872 $9,199,480  15 

MEANS  OF  INCREASING  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

There  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  different  counties,  as  loaning  agents,  $4,519,- 
041.13.  Of  this  a  portion  is  loaned  at  7  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  at  8  per  cent.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  entire  fund  held  in  trust  by  the  counties  be  placed  at  8  per  cent. 
This  would  give  an  annual  increase  of  $39,479.01. 

'It  is  also  recommended  that  the  legifdature  pass  a  Igw  providing  for  the  payment, 
in  installments,  of  the  entire  debt,  $3,71 9,016. 10^  duo  the  school  fund  by  the  State. 
The  interest  ($226,140.96  per  annum)  of  this  debt  is  paid  out  of  the  taxes.  '^  It  leaves 
the  i)eople  as  taxes,  it  returns  as  school  revenue.  What  is  this  but  prepayment  of  tu- 
ition by  the  people?"  It  is  recommended  that  the  money  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
paying  this  debt  be  distributed  to  the  counties  as  other  funds,  and  loaned  by  them  at 
8  per  cent.  This  will  increase  the  school  revenue  $74,380.32.  In  support  of  this  rec- 
ommendation is  quoted  the  opinioa  of  the  State  auditor,  who  ''does  not  belieye  it  wise 
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for  the  State  to  adopt  a  policy  looking  to  a  permanent  indebtedness;  and  recom- 
mends legislation  looking  to  the  early  payment  of  this  debt  and  other  investments 
of  the  proceeds."  The  auditor  presents  a  plan  of  payment,  an  important  and  valuable 
feature  of  which  is  that  "  not  one  dollar  will  be  withdrawn  from  any  connty  in  the 
8tate  for  even  a  single  day." 

Summed  up,  the  whole  matter  presents  itself  in  the  simple  .question  as  to  whether  the 
people  of  the  State  shall  pay  about  10  cents  per  $100,  or  $620,409.66  per  year  for  six 
years,  and  thus  entirely  free  the  State  from  debt,  or  pay  nearly  half  that  amount, 
$301,521.24  yearly,  for  interest,  and  leave  the  debt  as  a  perpetu^  burden  of  (301,521.24 
per  annum. 

UNCHANGED  PER  CAPITA. 

It  is  considered  a  cheering  fact  that,  while  the  scholastic  population  has  increased 
8,821  in  numbers,  such  has  been  the  corresponding  increase  in  tae  revenue  that  the  per 
capita  remains  unchanged ;  and  the  average  duration  of  the  schools  has  increased  17| 
days. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES,  ETC. 

Two  provisions  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection  of  these.  The 
first  authorizes  the  school  trustees  of  the  townships,  incorporated  towns,  and  cities  to 
levy  a  special  tax  in  their  respective  corporations,  not  exceeding  25  cents  on  each  $100 
of  taxable  property,  and  50  cents  on  each  poll,  in  any  one  year.  The  second  authorizes 
the  trustees  of  incorporated  towns  and  the  city  councils  ofincorporated  cities  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $30,000. 

Under  the  operations  of  these  two  provisions  of  the  law,  school-houses  have  sprung  up 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  stone,  brick,  and  frame  houses  are  gradually  increasing  both 
in  number  and  value.  Within  eight  years  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  number  oi  brick 
houses  baa  been  99  per  cent.;  of  frames,  31  per  cent. ;  of  stone,  35  per  cent. ;  while  log 
houses  have  decreased  51  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of  school-houses  has  increased 
23  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  and  the  value  of  school  property  has  increased  140  per  cent, 
iu  the  same  time.  The  average  cost  of  the  school-houses  built  in  1872  was  $1,429 ;  but  in 
some  of  the  larger  cities  buildings  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  from  $30,000  to  $60,000  each. 
The  superintendent  feels  compelled  to  notice  the  fact  that,  ^*  in  the  location,  construc- 
tion, furnishing,  warming,  lighting,  and  ventilating  of  many  of  the  school-buildings 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  or  even  health  of  the  pu- 
pils.''   In  particular,  the  importance  of  thorough  ventilation  is  strongly  urged. 

Under  the  present  limit  of  taxation  there  are  many  townships  that  are  not  able  to 

Erovide  themselves  with  good  school-buildings.  The  same  evil  is  experienced  in  the 
irgeet  cities.  There  is  a  demand  for  more  room,  but  since  the  law  limits  the  issuing 
of  bonds  to  $30,000,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation.  There  is 
91bo  an  increasing  demand  for  the  erection  of  township  school-houses  for  the  use  of 
graded  schools,  wnere  a  higher  and  better  orderof  education  may  be  obtained  than  is 
usually  furnished  in  district  schools.  As  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  is  recommended 
that  .the  piesent  limit  of  issuing  bonds  be  extended  to  $60,000,  and  that  a  law  be  pass^ 
authorizing  township  trustees  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  county  commissioner. 

SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

In  the  townships,  school  trustees  are  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  biennial  elections, 
and  are  trustees  for  civil  as  well  as  school  purposes.  In  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
they  are  appointed  by  town  boards  and  city  councils,  and  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  exclusively.  It  is  recommended  that  the  office  be  made  elective  through- 
oat  the  State,  that  it  shall  be  for  school  purposes'  only,  that  it  shall  be  held  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  compensation  beyond  the  payment  of  actual 
and  necessary  expenditures  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  a  trustee  duty. 

The  tenth  section  of  the  school  law,  defining  the  duties  of  trustees,  requires  them  to 
provide  "  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  white  children.'' 

It  is  recommended  that  the  word  **  white  "  be  stricken  out.  Also  that  the  section  be 
■o  amended  as  to  give  the  trustees  power,  ''at  their  discretion,  to  employ  competent 
mperintendents  for  the  thorough  organization  and  efficient  management  of  their 
■efaoola." 

COUNTY  TCXAMTNER8« 

• 

Thead  are  appointed  triennially  by  the  county  commissioners.  The  compensation 
fe  $3  per  diem  for  the  time  actuaUy  employed,  and  $1  from  each  applicant  for  license. 
The  lesolt  of  their  work  has  been  most  satisfactorv.  They  have  demonstrated  con- 
diiflively  that  the  ''one  thing  needful"  in  our  school  system  is  to  expand  the  powers, 
^ntMW^  compensation,  and  even  name  of  school  examiner  to  that  of  county  superin- 
tendent.    Ttiis  conclusion  has  been  reached  by  the  educators  of  the  State  with  remark- 
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able  nDanimity.  There  is  a  deex>-felt  necessity  for  this  change.  Labor  is  misdirected, 
and  much  money  is  squandered  for  want  of  it.  From  every  part  of  the  State  comes  a 
request  that  this  change  be  made  at  once. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHBIUB. 

In  these  examinations  heretofore  there  haa  been  great  diversity.  Each  of  the  ninety- 
two  examiners  fixed  the  standard  of  examination  for  his  own  connty.  Conseqnently 
there  was  no  common  standard.  At  the  session  of  the  State  board  of  education,  in 
June,  1871,  steps  were  taken  for  unifying  these  examinations,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
a  series  of  twelve  set^  of  examination  papers  be  printed  and  sent  monthly  to  the  ex- 
aminers of  the  several  counties,  with  instructions  to  use  them  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  for  public  schools.  This  has  been  done,  and  examiners  have  very  generally 
accepted  the  questions,  and  acted  upon  the  instructions.  The  effect  has  been  the  ele- « 
vation  of  the  general  average  of  these  examinations,  and  the  influence  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  licensed  since  the  last  report  is  8,293. 

COUNTY  XNSTITUTKS. 

These  are  growing  in  popnlarity,  efficiency,  and  usefulness,  and  are  better  attended 
every  year.  They  cost  toe  people  about  $4,000  per  annum ;  but  they  are  amply  repaid 
in  the  improved  work  of  the  teachers.  Teachers  who  attend  institutes  regularly  com- 
mand a  premium.  Some  trustees  refuse  altogether  to  employ  teachers  who  do  not  at- 
tend. The  law  does  not  require  reports  of  these  institutes,  and  they  have  been  sent 
from  only  thirty-two  counties.  Those  report  sessions  varying  in  length  from  3  to  30  days, 
and  a  total  attendace  of  4,038.  It  is  recommended  that  attendance  upon  an  institute 
five  days  in  the  year  be  made  a  condition  of  license  to  teach. 

EVANSVILLE. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  superintendent  states  that  the  school  accommodations  are  entirely  insafflcient. 
Two  new  school-buildings,  one  with  ten  and  the  other  with  four  rooms,  have  been  com- 
pleted, but  it  is  feared  that  these  will  not  supply  all  the  room  that  is  needed. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

German  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  chief  dif- 
ficulty lay  in  the  or^nization  of  the  classes.  The  pupils  consist  of  two  classes,  Amer- 
ican children  who  either  speak  or  read  German,  and  German  children  who  already 
sneak  the  language  and  desire  to  read  and  write  it  also.  It  is  evident  that  these  two 
classes  cannot  be  taught  profitably  together,  and  that  any  classification  which  com- 
bines the  two  must  be  very  faulty.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  is  the  want  of  separate 
rooms.    The  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  schools  is  strongly  recommended. 

I  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  colored  schools  exhibit  a  marked  improvement,  not  only  in  scholarship,  but  in 
neatness,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  of  the  pupils. 

SHELBYVILLE. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

All  the  statistics  show  an  improvement  over  last  year.  The  graded  course,  adopted 
last  year,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  gives  universal  satisfaction.  In  the  high 
school,  especially,  it-s  beneficial  effects  have  been  noticed.  For  the  fir^t  time  in  ten 
years  there  was  a  graduating  class  from  the  school.  German  is  taught  in  the  schools 
with  satisfactory  results. 

ELKHART. 

SCHOOL  PBOGRESS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  schools  were  thoroughly  re-organized  and  graded, 
and  the  year  has  l^en  one  of  uninterrupted  progress.    The  greatest  hinderonce  to  the 
proapenty  of  the  schools  has  been  irregular  attendance.  Increased  accommodations  are 
needed,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  is  recommended. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  achieving  the  very  best  results  for  the  State.  There  has  been  a  regu- 
lar and  healthy  increase  lu  the  number  of  its  students  each  year.  It  sent  forth  its  Hrst 
class  of  graduates  at  the  close  of  last  year,  and  a  large  class  will  graduate  the  present 
year.  By  an  omission  of  the  legislature,  the  board  of  normal  trustees  was  unable  to 
confer  professional  degrees  upon  the  late  graduating  class.  It  is  recomiuended  that 
this  power  be  conferred. 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  $5,000  have  been  deducted  semi-annually  from  the 
school  revenue  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of  tuition  in  the  normal  school.  The  labor 
has  so  increased  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  procure  ailditional  teachers.  This 
will  require  a  corresponding  increase  in  expeudituro  for  tuition  in  the  institution.  It 
is  recommended  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  deduct  $7,500  semi- 
annually from  the  State's  school  revenue  for  this  purpose.  The  usefulness  of  the  in- 
Btitntion  wonld  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  librarv,  apparatus,  and  the  completion  of 
the  bailding.  The  institntion  is  commended  in  these  respects  to  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

During  the  period  from  September  7, 1870,  to  December  17, 1872,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  was  238,  of  whom  103  were  males  and  135  females.  The  average  ago 
was  twenty  years  and  two  and  a  half  months ;  youngest,  IG  years ;  oldest,  35  years.  Of 
these  there  were  educated  in  common  schools^  173 ;  in  high  school  or  academy,  47^  in 
college,  18.  Of  the  whole  number,  68  per  cent,  held  teachers'  certificates  on  entering. 
The  number  of  graduates,  including  the  present  class,  is  19. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Saint  Louis,  in  a  letter  to  the  State  superintendent 
of  Indiana,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  work  and  of  the  discipline 
of  this  schooL 

INDIANA  UNIVER8IT5r. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1824  and  created  a  university  in  1839.  Number  of 
alumni,  600. 

The  university  comprises  a  collegiate  department,  a  medical  department,  a  law 
department.    Tuition  is  free  in  all  the  departments  of  the  university. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  the  collegiate  course  on  the  same  terms  as  gentlemen,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  A  department  of  military  science  and 
civil  engineering  is  connected  with  the  collegiate  department.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  modem  languages. 

Extensive  additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  apparatus  and  cabinet.  The 
latter  has  been  increased  by  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen,  contain- 
ing over  85,000  specimens.  Additional  room  is  needed  for  the  display  of  this  collec- 
tion, and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  law  department. 

The  university  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  last  year  has  been  the  most 
sacc^isful  in  its  history.  The  largest  number  of  students  has  been  in  attendance,  and 
tiie  greatest  progress  has  been  achieved.  This  is  the  result  of  the  liberal  policy  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  State  toward  this  institution,  and  that  the  same  policy  should 
be  eontinued  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

WABASH  COLLEGE. 

This  college  comprises  an  academic  department,  a  colle^ate  department,  and  a  sci- 
entific department.  A  mercantile  course  is  connected  with  the  academic  departmeiit. 
Several  scholarships  have  been  establisLed  for  youn^  men  intending  to  .enter  the  min- 
istry ;  also  several  intended  to  aid  young  men,  without  respect  to  their  choice  of 
profession.  Several  soldiers'.scholarships  have  been  established,  by  which  returned 
soldiers,  their  sons,  and  the  sons  of  such  as  may  have  died  in  the  Army,  can  have  free 
tuition  to  the  extent  of  these  scholarships. 

Additions  have  recently  been  made  to  the  buildings.  In  one  of  the  new  buildings 
provision  is  made  for  military  instruction  and  gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds,  and 
lor  instruction  in  topography,  architecture,  bridge-building,  and  the  advanced  branches 
of  applied  mechanics.  Donations  have  also  been  received  of  valuable  drawings,  books, 
and  models. 

HANOVER  COLLEGE. 

This  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  University,  the  oldest  college  in  Indiana, 
and  it  is  the  first  denominational  college.  It  is  the  immediate  outgrowth  of  the  neces- 
sities and  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1825.  The 'MittTe  grammar  school " 
then  established  under  the  name  of  Hanover  Academy  was  the  nucleus  of  both  Hano- 
Ter  Coltege  and  Indiana  Theological  Seminary,  now  the  Northwestern  Theological 
tonfuary^  at  Chicago,  Illinois.   In  1633  the  academy  was  chartered  as  Hauo'vtM  Co&«|gb« 
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It  has  had  over  3,500  students,  over  800  of  \Tliom  have  entered  the  ministry ;  and  373 
gradaates,  aboat  one-half  of  whom  became  ministers,  and  50  others  teachers. 

The  college  property  is  worth  $110,000.  Its  funds  and  endowment  amount  to  $140,- 
000.  The  debt  of  the  college  is  being  rapidly  paid,  and  its  income  meets  its  current  ex- 
penses. It  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  the  facultv,  and  to  make  additions  to 
the  buildings.  For  this  there  is  needed  an  addition  of  |l00,000  to  the  endowment 
fund. 

The  tuition  is  free  to  all,  without  denominational  distinctions.    The  courses  of  study 
offered  are  preparatory,  classical,  and  scientific.    The  classical  course  is  in  substance  - 
the  same  as  the  undergraduate  course  of  the  best  colleges. 

The  students  comprise  representatives  of  nine  States  a)nd  Canada. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

This  university  was  founded  in  1842  by  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  char- 
tered by  the  State  legislature  in  1844,  with  power  to  confer  all  usual  degrees.  The 
courses  of  study  are  collegiate,  scientific,  and  commercial.  Preparatory  departments 
are  attached  to  the  collegiate  and  scientific  covrses^  making  the  full  term  of  study  iu 
each  course  six  years.  The  commercial  course  occupies  two  years.  There  is  also  a  law 
department ;  also,  a  minim  department,  to  which  are  admitted  boys  under  ten  years  of 
age.  Special  advantages  are  offered  for  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  music, 
painting,  and  drawing.  An  astronomical  observatory  has  been  erected,  in  which  is 
placed  the  fine  instrument  presented  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

NORTHWESTERN  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  includes  four  colleges :  the  college  of  literature,  embracing  classical, 
scientific,  and  academic  departments ;  the  college  of  law  ;  the  college  of  busmess ;  and 
the  musical  department.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institutiou. 
The  law  department  has  been  re-organized  during  the  past  year,  and  has  gamed  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  lectures.  An  appeal  is  made  to  friends  of 
the  university  for  funds  to  complete  the  buildings  and  to  finish  the  general  endow- 
ment. 

HOWARD  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  makes  its  third  annual  report.  The  courses  of  study  are  classical 
and  scientific ;  and  there  is  also  a  normal  department.  The  college  is  open  to  both 
sexes.  A  female  boarding-house  is  conducted  for  young  ladies.  The  whole  number  of 
students  the  past  year  is  a  gain  on  the  previous  year  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  pres- 
ident being  State  superintendent  for  public  instruction,  his  duties  will  be  performed 
by  the  vice-president,  John  O.  Hopkins,  A.  B.,  during  his  term  of  office. 

DE  PAUW  COLLEGE. 

This  college  for  young  ladies  is  the  property  of  the  Indiana  conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  It  is  free  from  debt  and  is  self-supporting.  The  buildings 
have  within  a  few  years  past  been  enlarged  and  remodeled,  at  an  expense  of  |20,000. 

EARLHAM  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Indiana  yearly  meeting, 
and  is  managed  by  that  bod^.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  on  equal  terms, 
and  receive  similar  testimonials  or  degrees.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  in  three 
departments — classical,  scientific,  and  preparatory.  Special  attention  is  given  to  modem 
languages.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  and  the  erection  and  furnishing 
of  the  college  building  were  raised  by  the  Society  of  •Friends.  The  interest  of  tho 
amount  thus  invested  is  applied  to  lessen  tho  price  of  board  and  tuition  of  Friends' 
children,  who,  consequently,  are  charged  less  than  those  not  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  this  college  on  the  same  terms,  and  receive  the  same  honors, 
as  gentlemen.  Soldiery  who  were  disabled  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  rebellion 
receive  tuition  free.  There  are  four  departments,  academic,  classical,  scientific,  and 
music.  The  latter  department  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  institution  is  vocal  music,  which  is  taught  gratis. 

INDIANAPOLIS  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution,  most  advantageously  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  has  lately 
been  re-organized.  The  course  of  study  now  comprises  three  departments,  primary, 
preparatory,  and  collegiate.    The  collegiate  course  occupies  four  years.    Ample  faciU* 
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ties  are  offered  for  instrnctions  in  music  and  painting.    The  internal  management  of 
the  school  is  intrusted  entirely  to  ladies. 

INDIANA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  superintendent  reports  both  literary  and  musical  branches  of  the  school  depart- 
ment in  the  most  satisfactory  condition.  The  onl^  drawback  to  progress  in  the  musi- 
cal department  is  the  deficiency  in  facilities  for  piano-forte  practice.  The  school  is 
classing  under  six  divisions  or  grades.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  its  appropriate 
teacher,  who  not  only  teaches  all  the  branches  assi^ed  to  it,  but  likewise  performs  for 
its  several  members  any  needful  extra  service  In  the  way  of  reading,  letter-writing, 
^c.  In  addition  to  the  regular  school  exercises,  the  entire  school,  in  two  divisions,  at- 
tends evening  readings  by  the  teachers.  The  pupils  also  receive  daily  drill  in  Dio 
Lewis's  system  of  light  gymnastics  during  the  more  inclement  portion  of  the  year. 
The  musical  department  is  under  the  charge  of  two  graduates  of  the  institution.  The 
industrial  department  continues  to  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  trustees 
call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  buildings.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  can  be  accommodated  is  not  probably  half  of  those  in  the  State 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institute.  It  is  urged  that  while  liberal  provision  is 
made  for  the  general  education  of  children,  the  State  should  not  be  less  generous  to 
its  blind  wards. 

THE  CONVENTION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  Ofe"  THE  BLIND. 

This  convention,  held  in  Indianapolis  August  8,  9,  and  10, 1871,  was  the  result  of  a 
circular-letter,  atldressed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Institute  to  the  heads  of 
the  other  institutions  for  the  blind.  Seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  holding  of 
the  first  and  only  previous  convention  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world, 
and  during  that  time  many  questions  had  arisen  of  great  moment,  as  connected  with 
the  education  and  general  welfSeure  of  the  blind.  Thirty-three  officers  of  blind  institu- 
tions attended  the  convention. 

One  of  the  leading  problems  presented  to  the  convention  for  solution  was  that  of 
simplifying  and  cheapening  the  production'  of  books  and  school  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  convention  recommended  books  printed  in  type  known  as  the  Bos- 
ton letter,  and  also  those  printed  in  the  cbmbiBe<r  system  of  the  capital  and  angular 
lower-case  letter ;  also  that  the  New  York  horizontal  point  alphabet,  as  manag^  by 
Mr.  Wait,  should  be  taught  in  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Besolntions  were  passed  declaring  ''  it  is  not  expedient  to  instruct  the  blind  in  the 
same  institutions  with  deaf  mutes  ;^^that  "  blind  deaf-mutes  should  be  provided  for  in 
blind  institutions ;"  *'  that  for  the  proper  organization  of  institutions  for  the  blind  three 
departments  are  co-essential,  viz :  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical :''  that  *'  the.aggre- 

gate  results  warrant  the  great  attention  bestowed  on  the  musical  education  of  the 
Und.» 

fiesolntions  were  also  passed  disapproving  of  the  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
oniversity  and  printiDg-nouse  for  the  blind  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  the 
convention  regarding  it  as  unnecessary,  and  recommending  that  '*  the  efforts  aud  contri- 
bations  of  persons  who  desire  to  benefit  the  blind  be  turned  in  some  direction  more 
likely  to  promote  their  welfare."  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
8.  P.  Buggies,  esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  proposed,  conditionally,  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  aud  capital  to  the  benefit  of  the  blind  by  furnishing  books  and 
school  apparatus  for  their  use. 

As  the  concluding  measure  of  the  convention,  a  permanent  association  of  American 
iostmctois  of  the  blind  was  formed  and  officers  for  the  same  were  elected. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  wmulatUm,— In  1870  Indiana  was  the  sixth  State  in  population,  having 
1,690,637  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  33,609  square  miles — an  average  of  45.84  per- 
BODS  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,655,837  whites,  24,560  colored, 
and  240  Indians.  Of  these  1,5^,163  were  natives  and  141,474  foreign-born.  Of  the 
native  residents  of  the  State,  1,038,542  whites,  9,811  colored,  and  222  Indians  were  born 
within  its  limits.  Of  the  foreign-bom  inhabitants,  78,060  were  born  in  Germany, 
9,945  in  England,  and  28,698  in  Ireland.  y 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  395,263  persons 
attended  school,  of  whom  3,739  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  scholars  numbered 
392,140,  of  whom  206,363  were  males  and  185,777  females.  The  colored  scholars  num- 
bered 3,069,  of  whom  1,620  were  males  and  1,469  females.  Thirteen  male  and  21  female 
Indians  also  attended  school. 

UHteracjf, — ^Tbe  number  of  inhabitants  10  yeats  old  and  over  unable  to  write  was 
127,124,  of  which  13,939  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  MET,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  white  illiterates  10,361  were  from  10  to  15 
years  of  age,  of  whom  5,5^  were  males  and  4,779  females ;  14,418  persons  were  from 
15  to  21  yean  old,  of  whom  7,325  were  males  and  7,093  females ;  93,932  wore  21  years 
old  aod  over,  of  whom  36,331  were  males  and  57,651  females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates 
QB6  were  firam  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  347  were  males  and  348  females ;  1,200  were 
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from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  550  were  males  and  650  females  ;  6,363  colored  illifr- 
crates  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  3,182  were  males  and  3,181  females.  There 
were  also  42  male  and  73  female  Indian  illiterates. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  9,073,  with  11,652  teachers,  (6,678  males  and 
4,974  females,)  and  464,477  pupils,  (237,664  males  and  226,813  females.) 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $2,499,511,  of  which  $50,620  were  derived  from  endowment,  $2,126,502 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $322,389  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  8,871  public  schools  had  11,042  teachers,  of  whom  6,402  were 
males  and  4,640  females.  They  had  446,076  pupils,  of  whom  228,189  were  males  and 
217,887  females.  To  educate  these  pupils  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $2,063,599, 
of  which  sum  $2,002,052  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $61,.547  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — Sixt-een  colleges  were  reported,  with  143  teachers,  of  whom  115  were  males 
and  28  females,  and  having  3,102  pupils,  of  whom  2,431  were  males  and  671  females. 
They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $162,250,  of  which  $48,520  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $17,700  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $96,030  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Academies.-'The  16  academies  reported  had  125  teachers,  of  whom  26  were  males  and 
99  females.  They  had  an  attendance  of  3,580  pupils,  of  whom  1,305  were  males  and 
2,275  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $73,990,  of  which  $1,000  were  derived 
from  endowment,  $8,050  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $64,940  from  tuition' and 
other  sources. 

PHvate  schools. — The  124  day  and  boarding  schools  had  201  teachers,  of  whom  58 
were  maleis  and  143  females.  They  were  attended  by  6,296  pupils,  2,802  of  whom  were 
males  and  3,494  females.  To  educate  these,  the  schools  possessed  a  total  income  of 
$47,427,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  reported  2,333  public  libraries,  containing  627,894  yolnmes ; 
also,  2,968  private  libraries,  having  497,659  volumes ;  a  total  of  5,301  libraries,  con- 
taining 1,125,553  volumes.  » 

The  press. — The  293  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  363,542  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  26,964,984. 

Churches.— Of  the  3,698  church  organizations,  3,106  had  edifices  with  1,008,380  sit- 
tings, and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $11,942,227. 

P<w|HTwm.— Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-two  paupers  were  reported,  of 
whom  2,583  were  native  whites,  207  were  native  colored,  and  862  were  foreigners. 

Crtmc.-^Of  907  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  691  were  native  whites,  64  were  nativQ 
colored,  and  152  were  foreigners  ;  1,374  persons  were  con^l^g^ja^^|thitjiiiiiy •  '^  ^*^ 

Age  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population,  56^  ,tTJ^^HWIWIre  from  5  to  18 
years  old ;  287,357  males  and  279,818  females;  1,197,936  were  10  ^elirs  old  and  up- 
ward, of  whom  612,832  were  males  and  585,104  females. 

Occupations. — Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  -sixty-nine 
persons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  428,259  were 
males  and  31,110  females ;  266,777  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
266,349  were  males  and  428  females ;  80,018  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  53,466  were  males  and  26,552  females ;  36,517  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  36,371  were  males,  and  146  females  ;  76,057  in  manufacture  and  mechanical  and 
mining  industries,  of  whom  72,073  were  males  and  3,984  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  459,369  employed  persons,  13,966  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  12,3i»9  were  males  and  1,567  females  ;  422,603  persons  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  393,455  were  males  and  29,148  females ;  22,800  x>er- 
sous  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  22,405  were  males  and  395  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  Milton  B.  Hopkins,  State  mperiniendent 

SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 


Coiiuties. 

Names. 

Post-office. 

Adams 

D.D.  Hiller 

Decatur. 

Allen 

J.  H.  Smart * 

Fort  Wayne. 
Golombas. 

Sartlioloinew 

John  M.  Wallace 

Bt^iiton 

Frank  0.  CasscU 

Oxford. 

Bliickford 

Lewis  Williams 

Hartford  City. 
TLorntown. 

Soone  

A.  E.  Backlev 

Brown 

Willinm  D.Roberta 

Nashville. 

CaiToU 

L-  TE-  M''Ro'viiol<ls  ■.  ., .r  ■,.. 

Delphi. 

Lo«uisi>ort. 

JeffiersnnvillA 

Cast) 

Peter  A.  Berrv  -  - 

Clarke 

A.  C.  Goodwin 

Clajr- 

Wjlliam  Travis    

Bowling  Green. 
Frankfort 

Clinton 

«r.  2f.  Aimantroat 
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Counties. 


Crawford 

I>ariem 

I>parbam 

Docatnr ». , 

DcKalb 

Delaware 

DnboiB 

Elkhart 

layetto 

rioyd 

Pountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gili3on 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hancock 

Hendricks 

Hcnty 

Howard 

Hant  ington 

Jackson 

Jaitper -. 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Kdox 

Kosciosko 

La  Grange 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

HarshaU 

Martin 

Miami 

Mcmroe 

Mont^oMy.  :.'.^:: . .  > 
Moripui.  ............... 

yHwton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Pulaski 

Posey 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Kipley 

Kiwh 

Scott 

Shelby 

S;».^Ticer 

Starke 

Steubf  n 

S^nt  Joseph 

Sniliran 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vandcrbnrgh 

Vennilli<wtt 

Vise 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Wkitley 


Names. 


Alexander  Sipes 

George  A.  Dyer 

Myrou  Uanes 

W.  H.Powner 

James  A.  Barnes 

O.M.Todd 

A.  J.  Strain 

ValoiH  Butler 

J.  L.  Kippetoe 

P.  V.  Albright 

James  W.  Harper 

William  B.  Maudouk. 
William  H.  Green... 
William  T.  StilweU  .. 

Thomas  D.  Thorp 

K.C.nilbrun 

J.  S.  Losey 

S.S.  Nye 

James  A.  New 

A.  J.  Johnson 

Clarkson  Davis 

Rawson  Vailo 

M.  L  Snencer 

James  K.  Hamilton  . . 

S.  P.  Thompson 

Simeon  K  Bell 

Charles  W.  AUfrey  . . 
John  Carney 

B.  F.Kennedy 

Anson  W.  Jones 

William  L.  Matthews 

Alfred  Baylias 

James  IL  Ball 

William  P.  Phelon.... 
William  B.  Chisler. . . 
Howell  D.  Thompson. 

WilUam  A.  Bell 

Thomas  McDonald  — 

Samuel  M.  Ilceve 

W.N.  Dunham 

James  H.  Rogers 

J.  F.  Thompson 

H.N.  Short , 

John  B.  Smith 

T.  Morgan  Ells. 

John 

TUeo.  §( 

W^.B.  Wilson 

AredP.  White 

Theo.  Courcier 

T.C.  Milbum 

Timothy  Eeene 

S.  Woyand 

James'  B.  Cnmpbcll 

W.  S.  Branham 

Andrew  Stakebako 

J.  n.  Drake..., 

D.  Graham 

Jacob  Hollenbcck 

Richard  Norris 

J.  D.  Armstrong 

U.Kline 

John  W.  Cowen 

Elisha  Sumption 

G.  W.  Register 

WiU  M.Smith 

John  E.  Matthews 

B.M.  Blount 

H.K.  W.Smith 

T.  W.  Peck 

W.L.  Little 

John  W.  Jones 

Alvtdi  Taylor 

Henry  Ritenour 

C.  W.  Armstrong 

Aron  A.  Cravens 

James  McNeil 

John  S.  McCleery 

Gilbert  Small 

Alexander  J.  Douglass. 


Post-offloe. 


Grantsbnrgh. 

Clifty. 

Waterloo. 

Muncie. 

Ireland. 

Bristol. 

Connersville. 

New  Albany. 

Covington. 

Brookville. 

Rochester. 

Fort  Branch. 

Marion. 

Newberry. 

Noblesvill«h 

Newberry. 

NoblesviUe. 

Corydon. 

Greenfield. 

Danville. 

Spicelaud. 

Kokomo. 

Huntington. 

Brownstown. 

Rensselaer. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Brooksbury. 

Veruon. 

Trafalgar. 

Vinceunes. 

Warsaw. 

La  Grange. 

Crown  Point. 

La  Porte. 

Bedford. 

Anderson. 

Indianapolis. 

Plyroonth. 

Shoals. 

Peru. 

Bloomlngton. 

Crawfordavillo. 

Martinsville. 

Kentland. 

Albion. 

Rising  Snn. 

Orangeville. 

Spencer. 

R<jckville. 

Reno. 

Winslow. 

Vali>araiso. 

Winamao. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Cloverdale. 

Winchester. 

Delaware. 

RushviUe. 

Lexington. 

Shelbyville. 

Rockport. 

Knox. 

Angola. 

South  Bend. 

Paxton. 

Vevay, 

La  fayette. 

Tipton. 

Liberty. 

Evansville. 

Newport. 

Terre  Haute. 

Wabash. 

Pools  ville. 

Boonvllle. 

Salem. 

Richmond. 

Blnmon. 

IdnviUe. 

Columbkk  City. 
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lOHTA. 

An  abstract  of  the  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
1870-71  was  given  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
EdacatioD. 

The  following  account  of  various  educational  institutions  in  the  State  is  taken 
from  the  catalogues  and  reports  furnished  to  this  Bureau : 

IOWA  STATE  UNiVERsrrr. 

This  university  comprises  four  separate  departments — ^tbe  academic^  ^or  collegiate, ) 
the  normal,  and  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  Ladies  are  admitted  to  all. 
The  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  academic  department  occupies  5  years.  The 
studies  of  the  last  two  years  are  elective,  and  arranged  under  the  heads  of  literary  and 
scientific,  constituting  two  courses  of  equal  grade.  The  course  of  study  in  the  law  de- 
partment is  so  arranged  as  to  be  completed  within  a  single  year.  The  normal  de- 
partment has  an  advanced,  an  intermediate,  and  a  shorter  course.  The  two  last  named 
will  be  continued  until  their  necessity  is  removed  by  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  throughout  the  State ;  thereafter  only  such  instruction  will  be  given  as  is 
appropriate  to  an  institution  of  the  highest  grade. 

CENTRAL  UNIYERSTTT  OF  IOWA. 

The  courses  of  study  are  academic,  scientific,  collegiate,  and  theological.  It  is  in- 
tended to  form  a  normal  class  and  give  especial  attention  to  the  fitting  of  teachers  lor 
common  schools. 

UPPER  IOWA  UNTVERfllTY. 

Two  regular  courses  of  study,  classical  and  scientific,  are  offered  to  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  Particular  advantages  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages.  A 
preparatory  department  and  business  college  are  connected  with  the  institution. 

IOWA  WESLETAN  UNIYERSTTT. 

This  was  organized  in  1850  by  the  Iowa  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  body  ^ave  it  its  present  name.  The  design  of  the  university  is :  first,  to 
provide  a  thorough  c<Mlegiate  course  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  secondly,  by  means 
of  other  departments,  to  provide  a  thorough  scientific  basis  for  the  professions,  and  also 
for  the  general  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country.  The  departments  already  organised 
are  those  of  sci^ice,  literature,  theology,  law,  and  pharmacy.  Others  will  be  added  as 
demands  and  means  may  jastifv.  The  department  of  literature  includes  a  commercial 
course  and  a  course  of  modern  languages. 

GRISWOLD  COLLEGE. 

This  college  comprises  four  departments— preparatory,  collegiate,  scientific,  and  theo- 
logical.   In  the  latter  department  tuition  is  free. 

IOWA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  comprises  a  normal  and  English  department,  an  academic  course  of  two 
years,  a  ladies'  course  of  three  ^ears,  and  a  college  course  of  four  years ;  the  latter  in- 
cluding a  classical  and  a  scientific  course.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  with  special 
reference  to  the  thorough  education  of  ladies  and  their  preparation  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  Twenty-six  scholarships  have  been  established.  Extensive  apparatus  has 
been  manufacttirc!d  in  Germany  especially  for  the  college.  The  chemical  apparatus  is 
the  donation  of  Henry  Lee,  esq.,  of  Manchester,  £ngl£id ;  the  philosophical  that  of 
Citizens  of  Iowa. 

CORNELL  COLLEGE. 

Founded  in  1857,  and  located  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  The  departments  of  the 
college  are  collegiate,  scientific,  and  preparatory.    Commercial  and  normal  courses  are 
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also  piOYided.  LftdieB  are  admitted  to  all  the  departments.  Free  tuition  is  given  to 
aoldien  Mid  soldiers'  orphans.  This  institation  possesses  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
ooUeotions  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  the  West.  Five  scholarships  have  been  endowed 
with  $500  each  for  the  benefit  of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  institation 
oocupies  two  fine  brick  boildingSi  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  mnsio  department 
and  boarding-hall  for  ladies. 

TABOB  COLLBGB. 

This  comprises  a  collegiate,  preparatory^  and  ladies'  department.  The  increasing  de- 
mand for  well-qnalified  teachers  in  pablio  schools  has  led  the  trustees  to  provide  a 
^*  teachers'  course  "  of  two  years.  From  40  to  60  graduates  of  this  course  engage  in  teacb- 
ing  each  year.  Special  facilities  are  offered  in  the  department  of  music.  Students  desir- 
ing to  lessen  their  expenses  are  furnished  with  remunerative  labor. 

IOWA  IKSTTTUTION  FOB  THB  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

An  addition  to  the  teaching  force  allows  a  better  classification  than  has  ever  before 
been  attained.  An  experiment  in  the  teaching  of  articulation  has  not  been  entirely  sat- 
isfactory, though  a  few  of  the  pupils  have  made  marked  improvement  in  the  use  of  their 
vocal  organs.  The  efficiency  of  the  institution  would  be  greatly  increased  by  addi- 
tional accommodations  and  an  appropriation  for  apparatus,  of  which  there  has  been 
heretofore  a  very  insufficient  supply.    The  age  of  admission  is  &om  10  to  25. 

IOWA  BEFOBM  SCHOOL. 

The  second  biennial  report  states  that  the  whole  number  received  since  the  opening 
of  the  school  has  been  IS^ — ^boys  133,  girls  4.  The  average  number  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  63f .  The  average  age  of  admission  is  14  to  15.  Most  of  those  who 
have  been  discharged  are  doing  wefl,  and  in  many  cases  evidence  is  afforded  of  com- 
plete reformation.  The  great  want  of  the  school  is  proper  accommodations  for  girls. 
The  law  provides  for  the  reception  of  girls  as  well  as  boys,  but  for  the  want  of  suitable 
accommodations  they  have  to  be  sent  away  when  brought  to  the  institation.  The  pres- 
ent building  wiU  accommodate  about  50  boys  comiortably,  and  there  are  now  85. 
Another  want  of  the  school  is  a  library.  An  urgent  appeal  is  made  to  the  legislature 
for  increased  appropriations. 

FACTS  FBOM  THB  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  amd  popuUMiion.—la  1870  Iowa  was  the  eleventh  State  in  population,  having 
lyl94,C^  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  55,045  square  miles,  an  average  of  21.69  per- 
sona to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,188,207  whites,  5,762  colored, 
3  Chinese,  and  48  Indians.  Of  these,  989,328  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and 
204,692  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  427^224  whites,  1,383  col- 
ored, and  13  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents, 
66^162  were  bom  in  Germany,  16,660  in  England,  and  40,124  in  Ireland. 

Sdiool  attendance.— AcooTding  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  306,353  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  13,000  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 160,269,  and  the  white  female  scholars  145,421,  an  aggregate  of  305,690  whites. 
The  colored  pupils  numbered  661,  of  whom  346  were  males  and  315  females.  Two  In- 
dians were  also  attending  school. 

HHUracy. — ^The  number  of  inhabittot49  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  nnable  to 
write,  was  45,671,  of  whom  20,692  were  foreign-bom. 

Agtf  sex,  and  race  of  illiteratee.—Of  the  44,145  white  illiterates,  5,858  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  3,401  were  males  and  2,457  females ;  3,680  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  of  whom  2,044  were  males  and  1,636  females ;  34,607  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  14,782  were  males  and  19,825  females.  Of  the  1,524  colored  illiter- 
ates, 70  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  32  were  males  and  38  females ;  146  were 
fiom  15  to  21  vears  old,  of  whom  71  were  males  and  75  females ;  1,308  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  635  were  males  and  673  females.  Two  female  Indian  illiterates 
were  also  reported. 

EducaHanal  ins(tttiH<m<.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
nnmber  of  educational  institutions  was  7,496,  having  9,319  teachers,  of  whom  3,656 
were  males  and  5,663  females.  They  had  217,654  pupils,  of  whom  105,665  were  males 
and  111,989  females. 

Amtnmt  and  eouroe  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
iiytitatioiis  was  $3,570,093,  of  which  |6:),150  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,347,629 
from  taxatioo  and  public  funds,  and  $159,314  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

PwMo  sdkoolf.— The  7,322  public  schools,  with  their  8,866  teachers,  sf  whom  3,381 
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were  males  and  5,485  females,  were  attendee^  by  205,923  pupils,  of  whom  100,308  were 
males  and  105,615  females.  To  educate  tbese  they  possessed  a  total  income  of 
$3,245,352,  of  which  $3,100  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,241,752  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,  and  $500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  21  colleges,  with  their  139  teachers — 109  male  and  30  female— were  at- 
tended by  3,061  students,  of  whom  1,685  were  males  and  1,376  females.  To  educate 
these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $101,950,  of  which  $.34,000  were  derived  from  en- 
dowment, $10,000  from  taxation  aud  public  funds,  and  $37,950  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Academies, — ^The  34  academies,  with  their  103  teachers — 46  male  aud  57  female — had 
an  attendance  of  2,333  pupils — 1,019  males  and  1,314  females — for  the  education  of 
whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $.55,880,  derived  from  tnitiou  and  other  sources. 

PrivcUe  schools. — ^Tho  100  day  and  boarding  schools  had  136  teachers,  of  whom  64 
were  males  and  72  females.  They  were  attended  by  4,872  pupils,  1,741  of  whom  were 
males  and  3,131  females.  These  schools  possessed  an  income  of  $38,550,  derived  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  1,153  public  libraries,  containing  377,831  volumes ;  also  2,387 
private  librai'ies,  having  295,749  volumes,  making  a  total  of  3,540  libraries,  containing 
673,580  volumes. 

The  press, — The  233  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  219,090  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  16,403,380. 

Churches. — Of  the  2,76:)  church  organizations,  1,446  had  edifices,  with  431,709  sit- 
tings, and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $5,730,352. 

Pauperism. — Eight  hundred  aud  fifty-three  paupers  were  reported,  of  whom  486  were 
native  whites,  56  native  colored,  and  311  foreigners. 

Crime.— Of  397  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  273  were  native  whites,  14  were 
native  colored,  and  110  were  foreigners.  Six  hundred  and  fifteeu  persons  were  con- 
victed during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  394,696  persons  were  from  5  to 
18  years  old — 201,531  males  and  193,165  females;  837,959  were  10  years  old  and  up- 
ward, and  of  these  445,064  were  males  and  392,895  females. 

Occupations. — Three  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
I>er8ons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  321,150  were 
males  and  23,126  ^males ;  210,263  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
209,907  were  males,  and  356  females  ;  58,484  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  1^,531  were  males  and  19,953  females ;  28,210  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  28,151  were  males  and  59  females ;  47,319  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and 
mining  industries,  of  whom  44,561  were  males  and  2,758  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  these  344,276  employed  persons,  13,232  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  12,188  were  males  and  1,044  females;  316,627  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  294,739  were  males  and  21,888  females;  14,417  were 
60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  14,223  were  males  and  194  females. 
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KANSAS 

[lYmn  the  eleventh  annaal  report  of  the  flei>artmeDt  of  pablio  iDstmotion.— H.  D.  MoCarty,  suporiii' 

tendout.] 

SCHOOL   PROSPERITY. 

It  is  a  source  of  very  great  pleasure  and  gratiticatioD  to  be  able  t-o  state  that  the  past 
year  has  been  one  of  unusaal  activity  and  greatly  increased  prosperity  in  the  publio- 
school  work  tbronghoat  the  State.  The  teachers  have  been  more  faithful,  their  work 
in  the  school-room  more  successful,  and  bett^^r  results  have  been  achieved.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers'  institutes,  both  county  and  judicial  district,  held,  and  the  attendance 
on  the  same,  both  by  teachers  and  patrons,  have  been  much  larger  than  during  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  the  State.  A  large  number  of  costly  and  commodious 
school-edifices  has  been  erected  and  furnished  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of 
heating,  ventilation,  and  seating,  that  modern  art  can  devise. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  school  districts 2,647 

Increase  for  the  year 579 

Number  of  reports  from  district  clerks 2,438 

Numlier  of  persons  of  school  age 142, 358 

Number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools  of  the  State  89, 777 

Average  daUy  attendance 52,891 

Average  duration  of  schools 5. 8  months 

Number  male  teachers  employed 1, 453 

Number  female  teachers  employed .1, 625 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers •. $41. 54 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers $31.75 

Number  of  log  school-houses 266 

Number  of  frame  school-houses 1, 197 

Number  of  brick  school-houses 61 

Number  of  stone  school-houses .' 263 

Total  number  of  school-houses 1,787 

Total  value  of  school-houses $2,024,594.33 

Total  amount  of  interest-bearing  securities  of  permanent  school  fund 

deposited  with  the  State  treasurer $550,575.00 

COURSE  OP  STUDY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  classification  and  management  of  our  district 
Bchools  are  exceedingly  annoying  and  perplexing.  But  though  these  and  many  more 
difficulties  are  in  the  way,  we  must  grapple  with  them  manfully,  and,  under  existing 
circumstances,  make  the  best  of  them. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY   IN  TEXT-BOOKS. 

One  of  the  most  embarrassing  and  perplexing  thin^  a  teacher  has  to  encounter  in 
the  school-room  is  the  multifarious  and  endless  variety  of  text-books  found  in  the 
bands  of  the  children.  The  time  of  the  teacher  is  so  much  divided  among  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  classes  that  his  best  efforts  are  little  else  than  time  wasted.  No  evil  con- 
nected with  our  public-school  system  calls  more  imperatively  for  immediate  correction 
than  the  great  variety  and  frequent  changes  of  text-books. 

The  superintendent  urges  stringent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  evil. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Upon  this  subject  the  superintendent,  in  the  course  of  a  long  argument,  quotes  largely 
from  the  most  eminent  friends  of  education  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

He  urges  strongly  upon  the  State  the  counteraction  of  truancy  and  absenteeismj  and 
the  promotion  by  all  possible  methods  of  an  increase  in  attendaiice. 
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CONORB68IOKAL  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM  OF  DISTRICTINO.  x 

This  is  one  of  the  ^eat  reforms  essentially  necessary  to  secure  a  barmonions  and 
uniform  operation  ot  the  pablic-school  system  in  Kansas.  No  State  which  has  once 
tried  it  is  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  independent  district  system.  Yahoos  consid- 
erations in  its  favor  are  presented. 

PERMANENT    SCHOOL   FUND. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  was  passed  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
school-fund  commissioners  to  consolidate  all  State  bonds  now  belonging  to,  or  here- 
after coming  into  the  possession  of,  tl^e  permanent  fund.  These  consulidaUid  bonds  are 
made  payable  to  the  permanent  school  fund  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  have  imprinted 
on  their  face  the  words  *^  not  transferable." 

KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Not  being  able  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation this  year,  we  place  on  record  the  officers  elected,  as  follows :  President,  General 
John  Fraser,  State  University,  Lawrence;  vice-presidents,  county  superintendents;  cor- 
responding secretary,  President  John  Denison,  agricultural  college,  Manhattan ;  record- 
ing secretary,  C.  P.  Isham,  Council  Grove;  treasurer,  Miss  P.  D.  Bullock;  executive 
committee,  John  A.  Bonfield,  Tepeka ;  J.  N.  Lee,  principal  ladies*  seminary,  Topeka  ; 
J.  A.  Barrows,  superintendent  Osage  County,  and  Professor  James  B.  ^ith,  of  Hum- 
boldt. 

KANSAS  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Since  the  first  issue  of  this  periodical  it  has  been  doing  an  excellent  work  in  inciting 
teachers  to  greater  efforts  in  their  chosen  profession,  in  disseminating  a  spirit  of  true 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  in  diffusing  among  the  people  that  educational 
enterprise  and  energy  found  cropping  out  all  over  the  State  in  tlie  form  of  so  many 

food  schools  and  school-buildiugs.    It  is  fully  believed  that  no  other  instrumentality 
as  been  more  influential  in  developing  our  educational  institutions. 

ATCHISON. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  city  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  school  accom- 
modations. Grading  has  occupied  the  last  year.  This  work  is  still  far  from  comple- 
tion, yet  all  feel  that  very  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  the  year  has  been  a 
successful  one  for  our  schools.  The  city  voted  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  two  new  school- houses,  one  to  be  located  in  West  Atchi- 
son, and  one  for  the  colored  children  of  the  city  ;  and  also  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
South  Atchison  building.  These  improvements  will  all  be  made  during  the  coming 
year.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  outlook  of  our  schools  betokens  a 
prosperous  future. 

LAWRENCE. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  reports  an  increase  of  seven  per  cent,  in  the  daily  attendance, 
which  speaks  well  for  the  popularity  of  the  schools.  It  shows  that  the  people  are 
interested,  and  unwilling  to  deprive  their  children  of  educational  advantages. 

The  superintendent  made,  during  the  year,  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  school  visits. 

This  year  there  were  no  changes  of  teachers,  except  those  caused  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  transfer.  The  results,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  when  six  or  seven 
changes  were  made,  prove  that  permanency  is  a  desirable  object  to  be  attained. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  school-buildings,  rendering  them  comfortable, 
pleasant,  and  complete  in  their  accommodations. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOB  GRADATION. 

The  system  of  gradation  lately  adopted  has  improved  the  condition  of  the  schools 

and  stimulated  the  teachers  to  a  Just  emulation.    There  are  ten  grades,  and  the  school 

j-ear  has  been  changed  from  thirty-six  to  forty  weeks.   The  gradmg  includes  an  exam- 
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ination  at  the  close  of  the  school  and  all  passing  the  fixed  standard  of  proficiency  are 
promoted,  while  those  falling  below  it  are  retained  in  the  former  grade,  or,  if  filing 
entirely,  are  sent  to  still  lower  grades.  Cards  of  standing  are  issued  which  entitle  the 
pnpil  to  enter  the  grade  indicated  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  **  This  examination 
nas  been  an  awakening,  and  aroased  many  from  a  state  of  lethargy,  causing  them  to 
realize  that  to  advance  means  work,  and  to  build  a  noble  superstructure  the  founda- 
tions most  be  laid  broad  and  deep." 

'^  ELEMBMTARY  LESSONS. 

The  snperintendent  recommends  for  primary  schools  a  definite  syst-em  of  object  les- 
sons. This  course  of  teaching  has  been  carried  out  to  a  great  extent  during  the  year, 
and  thus  both  teachers  and  pupils  obtained  not  only  a  broader  culture  but  a  broader 
idea  of  cnltord^  resulting  in  better  teachers  and  more  thorough  scholars. 

GERMAN. 

This  language  has  been  successfVilly  taught  during  the  past  year,  and  all  doubt  of 
the  expediency  of  introducing  that  study  into  the  public  schools  has  been  removed  by 
the  results  of  the  experiment.  At  the  examinations  held  it  was  demonstrated  that, 
though  the  pupils  of  German  parcgitage  excelled  the  others  in  conversational  powers, 
the  Anglo-Americans  had  learned  the  t^ion  and  graihmatical  construction  as  well  as 
the  children  of  Gennan  parents. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  professes  to  be  a  first-slass  school,  with  thoroughness  for  its  aim  and  motto. 
The  courses  of  study  are  classical  and  scientific,  each  comprising  three  years.  Lessons 
in  drawing,  mnsie,  composition,  and  elocution  are  given  throughout  the  entire  course. 
Greek  and  German  are  optional.  It  is  recommended  that  pupils  who  graduate  with 
honor  should  have  the  preference  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  primary  schools.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  the  schools  of  the  city  are  as  good  models  as  those  connected  with 
Uie  best  normal  schools,  and  those  of  the  ^aduating  class  desiring  to  teach  can 
obtain  a  training  there  in  methods  of  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  those  hav- 
ing the  matter  in  charge. 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  cabinets  of  specimens  illustrating  geology 
and  natnnil  history,  and  better  furniture  and  conveniences,  are  needed  to  increase  the 
nsefulneBB  of  the  lugh  schooL 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  ' 

The  report  of  the  normal  school  at  Emporia  states  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  students 
enrolled  during  the  ]^ear  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Under  a  late  regu- 
lation, no  one  is  admitted  to  the  normal  class  under  14  years  of  age,  except  ob  the  pay- 
Bent  of  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  annum.  This  has  had  a  most  salutary  enect 
upon  both  the  normal  and  public  schools  of  Emporia.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  school 
has  made  additional  buildings  a  necessity.  The  lack  of  room  has  compelled  complete 
suspension  of  the  model  school.  It  is  recommended  that  the  legislature  make  an  ap- 
propriation for  an  additional  building.  The  faculty  unite  in  recommending  a  double 
coarse  of  study — one  of  two  years  and  one  of  four — and  the  conferring  of  degrees  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same.  A  two  years'  course  can  be  made  to  include  all  the  branches 
taught  in  the  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns,  while  a  four  years'  course  will  satisfy 
the  demand  from  the  larger  cities  for  attainments  of  a  higher  grade  than  can  be  ^iven 
in  a  three  years'  course.  Under  the  head  of  wants,  the  president  names  additional 
teaching  force,  additional  apparatus,  and  a  library. 

In  the  Leavenworth  nonnal  school,  the  last  graduating  class  numbered  twelve.  The 
course  of  study  embraces  an  elementary  English  conrse  of  two  years  and  an  advanced 
course  of  three  years.  The  pressing  want  of  the  school  is  an  appropriation  sufficiently 
great  to  secure  ftrst-class  teachers.  Appropriations  are  also  needed  for  text-books  and 
a  library.  The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  speaks  in  unqualified  commendation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  school. 

T7NIVBRSITY  OF  KANSAS. 

Of  the  several  departments  contemplated  in  the^act  of  incorporation,  only  one  has 
been  as  yet  organized,  viz,  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  This  de- 
partment at  present  comprises  three  courses  of  instruction :  A  classical  course,  a  sci- 
entific course,  and  a  course  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering.  Other  courses  of 
instraotion  will  be  added  as  the  growth  of  the  State  and  of  the  university  may  ren- 
der advisable.  A  preparatory  department  has  been  organized  to  supply  the  existing 
waoi  <rf  suitable  prepraffatory  schools  in  the  State,  but  will  not  be  nuide  a  ]^maxi<^ 
leatme  fd  the  oniveraity. 
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Daring  the  year,  more  than  200  volames  have  been  added  to  the  library.  To  the  col- 
lection of  apparatus  the  following  additiooH  have  been  made,  viz,  a  self- registering 
barometer,  a  self-registering  anemometer,  and  a  self-registering  rain-gauge  for  the  de- 
partment of  meteorology  ;  a  prismatic  comet-seeker,  with  a  six-inch  object-glass,  and 
a  reflecting  telescope — mirror  12  inches  in  diameter,  focal  length  5i  feet — for  the  use  of 
students  iv  astronomy;  a  large  number  of  instruments  for  tbe  use  of  students  in  lab- 
oratory practice  ;  and  2i)0  grailuated  models  for  the  use  of  students  in  free  hand  and 
mechanical  drawing.  The  university  is  oi>en  to  both  sexes.  Tlie  nnmlwr  of  acres  of 
luud  owned  by  the  institution  is  46,13^).  The  estimated  value  of  the  property,  including 
buildings,«library,  and  apparatus,  is  $164,024.63. 

STATE  AOKICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  airgregate  of  pupils,  by  terms,  for  1871  was  29;^,  a  gain  of  9  over  the  aggregate  of 
1670.  The  number  of  different  pupils  was  1H3,  a  gain  of  28  over  the  number  of  1870. 
These  students  rejireseut  27  counties  of  the  State,  and  seven  other  States  and  Territo- 
ries. During  the  >ear  a  class  of  five  has  graduated — four  j'oung  ladies  in  the  literary 
course  and  one  gentleman  in  the  agricultural  and  scientific  course. 

The  difficulty  complained  of  by  institutions  in  the  older  States  is  specially  felt  here, 
viz,  that  of  keeping  students  regularly  through  their  full  course.  The  larger  number 
of  students  at  present  is  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  in  selected  studies  of  the 
agricultural  course. 

While  the  institute,  by  its  present  method  of  loaning  its  funds,  is  greatly  aiding  in 
the  formation  of  new  school  districts  and  the  building  of  school-houses,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  graded  schools  that  may  in  time  do  the  work  now  done  by  its  preparatory 
department,  it  can  not  for  the  present,  nor  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come — if  it  does  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  State — abolish  this  department,  or  raise  the  standard 
of  admission  to  it. 

During  the  year  the  people  of  Manhattan  voted  $12,000  in  bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  lands  for  the  college  farm.  This  gift  has  enabled  the  board  to  purchase  315 
acres  of  land,  making  the  farm  415  acres ;  315  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 
The  farm  includes  the  three  varieties  of  land  common  to  the  State,  viz,  high  rolling 
prairie,  creek  bottom,  and  second  bottom. 

The  addition  to  the  farm  has  caused  some  changes,  not  only  in  the  curriculum  of 
study  but  in  the  titles  of  the  several  chairs.  It  necessitated,  also,  several  additions  to 
the  faculty. 

The  regents  ask  for  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $70,000.  The  present  value  of  the  en- 
dowment is  $378,542. 

WASHBURN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  under  the  general  auspices  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Kansas.  The  course  of  study  embraces  a  collegiate  department,  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  a  scientitic  department. 

During  the  year  $25,000  have  been  added  to  the  permanent  endowment,  and  $30^000 
of  a  building  fund  secured.  The  permanent  endowment  now  amounts  to  $55,000.  The 
property  of  the  institution,  including  buildings,  library,  d:c.,  is  valuetl  at  $132,000. 

Tuition  is  free  to  the  following  classes  of  students:  Children  of  home  missionaries 
of  all  denominations;  persons  who  served  two  years  in  the  Union  Army;  children  of 
Union  soldiers  who  were  killed  or  died  in  the  service  ;  students  fitting  themselves  for 
the  ministry ;  students  of  limited  means  desirous  of  obtaining  an  education. 

HIOnLAND  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  belongs  by  charter  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  foreign  missionary  work,  and  begun  in  1846,  with  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  It  remained  an  academy  until  1870,  but  now  offers 
the  usual  college  course.    Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

SAINT  benedict's  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  Tvas  founded  in  1859,  incorporated  in  1868,  and  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Benedict.  The  plan  of  instruction  em- 
braces two  courses,  classical  and  ^commerciaL  There  is  also  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment. 

COLLEGE  OF  THE   SISTERS  OF  BETHANY. 

This  was  formerly  known  as  the  Episcopal  Female  Seminary.  The  college  is  the 
property  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  designed  for  the  exclusive  instnio- 
tjon  ofgirlo.    Full  college  powers  are  granted  by  the  charter. 
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BLIND  ASYLUM  OF  KANSAS. 

The  tmatees,  in  tbeir  foarth  annual  rex)ort,  state  that  the  number  of  pnpils  at  present 
in  school  is  20.  There  is  room  bat  for  two  additional  pupils.  The  progress  daring  the 
past  year  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  broom-making.  The 
Kew  York  two-line  point  system  of  writing,  recommended  by  the  convention  at 
Indianapolis,  has  been  adopted.  The  trustees  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  institution  and  ask  for  an  increased  appropriation.  The 
hope  is  expressed  that,  should  the  institution  be  removed  from  Wyandotte  to  the  State 
capital,  the  error  of  locating  it  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  will  not  be  repeated. 

KANSAS  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE. 

This  society  aims  at  a  thorough  scientific  exploration  of  the  Stat-e,  and  liopes  in 
time  to  build  up  a  museum,  cabinet,  and  library,  where  may  be  found  all  the  necessaiy 
material  for  a  complete  scientiiic  knowledge  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  society  was 
organized  in  18G7,  and  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  September,  1808.  At  the  dif- 
ferent annual  meetings  fourteen  papers  have  been  read,  mainly  based  on  original  in- 
vestigation. Collections  have  been  made  for  the  museum,  but  these  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  collectora  for  want  of  room  to  arrange  them  properly. 

W.  E.  RUBLE—OBITUARY. 

W.  E.  Ruble,  teacher  in  Fairmount,  died  of  typhoid-pneumonia  at  Topeka,  while  at- 
tending the  State  teachers'  association,  January,  1872.  He  removed  from  Indiana  in 
the  summer  of  1871,  and  is  spoken  of  by  the  Indiana  SchoolJournal  as  **  one  of  our  most 
earnest  teachers." 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Arfa  and  population. — In  1870  Kansas  was  the  twenty-ninth  State  in  population,  hav- 
ing 364,399  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  81,318  square  miles,  an  average  of  4.48  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  couHisted  of  346,367  whites,  17,108  colored, 
and  914  Indians.  Of  these,  316,007  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  48,392 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  50,062  whit^is,  3,797  colored,  and 
462  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents^  12,775  were 
l>om  in  Germany,  6,161  in  England,  and  10,940  in  Ireland. 

5dkooZa//endance.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  63,183  persons  at- 
tendedschool,  and  of  these  1,752  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars  numbered 
31,568,  and  the  white  female  scholars  29,223,  (an  aggregate  of  60,791  whites.)  The 
colored  pupils  numbered  2,127,  of  whom  1,011  were  males  and  1,116  females ;  265  Indians 
alao  attended  school. 

nUieracy. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  24,550,  of  ^^om  4,101  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  war,  and  race  of  ilUieratea. — Of  the  16,978  white  illiterates,  2,590  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  1,491  were  males  and  1,099  females;  2,219  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  of  whom  1,311  were  males  and  908  females;  12,169  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  5,994  were  males  and  6,175  females.  Of  the  7,213  colored  illiterates, 
656  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  342  were  males  and  314  females ;  946  were 
from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  449  were  males  and  497  females ;  5,61 1  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  2,772  were  males  and  2,839  females. 

Edueaiianal  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
nnmber  of  educa'^ional  institutions  was  1,689,  having  1,955  teachers  (of  whom  872  were 
males  and  1,083  females)  to  educate  their  ^,882  pupils,  of  whom  30,493  were  males 
and  29,389  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  (787,^6,  of  which  $19,604  were  derived  from  endowment,  $678,185  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $89,437  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  1,6^  public  schools  throughout  the  State  with  their  1,864  teach- 
ers, of  whom  829  were  males  and  1,035  females,  were  attended  by  58,030  pupils,  of  whom 
29,632  were  males  and  28,398  femiues.  To  educate  these  thoy  possessed  a  total  income 
of  |GG0,635,  of  which  $645,532  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $15,103 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleffes.— The  5  colleges  reported,  with  their  27  teachers,  24  males,  and  3  females, 
were  attended  by  489  students,  of  whom  260  were  males  and  229  females.  To  educate 
these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $61,731,  of  which  $2,604  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $11,670  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $47,457  from  tuition  and  other  sources* 

Aeademiee, — The  6  academies,  with  their  36  teachers,  6  male  and  30  female,  \ia^  an  2Ar 
tendance  of  415  pnpils,  150  males  and  256  fetualoa,  for  the  edacaiion  of  w^omt\ic»^  ^^CM- 
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Bessed  a  total  income  of  $14,900,  of  which  (2,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  and 
$12,900  from  tuition  and  other  soarees. 

Private  schools, — ^The  4  day  and  boarding  schools  had  4  female  teachers.  They  were 
attended  by  115  papils,  44  of  whom  were  males  and  71  females.  These  schools  possessed 
an  income  of  $225,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  190  public  libraries,  containing  92,425  volumes ;  also  384  pri- 
vate libraries,  having  126,251  volumes ;  a  total  of  574  libraries,  containing  218,676  vol- 
umes. 

The  press, — The  97  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  oirculation  of  96,803  copies, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,518,576. 

Churches. — Of  the  530  church  organizations,  301  had  edifices,  with  102,135  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $1,722,700. 

PauperUm. — Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  ]^aupers  were  reported,  of  whom  105  were 
native  whites,  85  native  colored,  and  146  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  329  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  202  were  native  whites,  60  native 
colored,. and  67  were  foreigners.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  persons  were  convicted 
during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  109,710  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old — 55,669  males  and  53,041  females  :  25H,051  were  ten  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  148,152  were  males  and  109,899  remales. 

Occupations. — One  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
persons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  117,343  were  males 
and  6,509  females;  73,228  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  72,918  were 
males  and  310  females :  20,736  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  15,286 
were  males  and  5,450  females;  11,762  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  11,736 
were  males  and  26  females ;  18,126  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  17,403  were  males  and  723  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  123,852  employed  persons  3,216  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  2,830  were  males  and  386  females ;  117,235  were  from  16  to 
59  years  old,  of  whom  111,227  were  males  and  6,008  females;  3,401  were  60  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  3,286  were  males  and  115  females. 
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KEBTTVCKT. 

[T^om  nport  of  Hon.  H.  A.  H.  Henderson,  State  sopcrintendent  of  public  instmotion,  for  the  soho- 

iMtio  year  ended  June  30, 1673.] 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  an  evident  increase  of  educational  activity  during  the  year,  and  the 
schools  generally  have  made  good  progress.  Of  the  5,381  schools  in  the  commonwealth, 
5,3C6  have  been  taught.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported  is  416,763, 
an  increase  of  10,^3.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  children  reported  exceeds  that 
of  any  preceding  year,  taken  in  connection  -^ith  the^nnprecedonted  nnmber  of  schools 
taoght,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  system  is  growing  in  the  regards  of  the 
people. 

SCHOOL  BEYENUE. 

The  total  amount  of  estimated  receipts  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1872,  was  $968,- 
176.80.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  vear  there  was  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$26,872.77.  The  available  fund  for  this  year,  including  the  balance  on  hand,  is  $912,- 
41^.82.  The  appropriation  for  each  child  last  year  was  $2.30.  For  the  present  year, 
endlDg  Jane  30, 1873,  it  is  $2.20. 

SUSPENSION  OF  PAYMENT. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  schools  this  year  were  half  or  entirely  "taught  out ''by 
the  10th  01  January.  This  created  such  a  run  upon  the  treasury  that  the  school  ex- 
chequer became  exhausted,  and  numbers  of  matured  claims  had  to  lie  over.  The  law 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  allows  the  sheriffs  until  the  first  day  of  April  to  pay  the 
revenue,  while  the  school  laws  make  the  10th  of  January  the  day  for  disbursing  the 
larger  amount  for  school  purposes.  The  lack  of  harmony  in  these  two  provisions  is 
tJ^e  cause  of  infinite  trouble  and  discontent. 

PATAIENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

As  at  present  provided,  no  teacher  can  get  any  portion  of  his  pay  before  the  10th  of 
January.  This  provision  makes  it  difficult  in  many  districts,  wnere  it  would  be  most 
convenient  to  have  the  school  taught  in  the  fall,  t^  secure  the  services  of  a  teacher. 
Tlie  bill  now  before  the  legislature  provides  a  remedy  for  this.  It  contains  also  an 
amendment,  providing  for  tne  direct  payment  of  teachers  by  the  commissioners.  The 
existing  law  jprovides  that  the  money  duo  the  teachers  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  several  districts.  Numbers  of  cases  have  beey  rejported  where  trustees  have  held 
back  the  school  money  from  the  teachers  or  bought  their  claims  at  a  discount.  To  make 
the  commissioner  the  disbursing  officer  to  the  teachers  would  remedy  these  evils,  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  confidence  uf  teachers  in  promptly  receiving  their  pay. 

DISTRICT  TAXATION. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  "the  common-school  system  cannot  be  enlarged  except 
by  granting  to  the  people  of  the  several  districts  the  right  of  taxing  themselves  to  ex- 
tend the  time  and  improve  the  character  of  the  public  schools.''  The  endowment  of  the 
State  and  the  general  school-tax  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  large.  What  is  now  needed  is, 
that  a  law  should  be  passed  permitting  the  people,  without  the  necessity  of  securing 
special  legislation,  to  supplement  it  by  local  enterprise  and  direct  taxation.  ''  Counties 
that  would  probably  vote  against  any  increase  of  the  general  tax,  because  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  would  be  disbursed  outside  the  county,  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  a  tax  in 
their  several  districts  of  twenty  cents  more,  if  the  money  was  to  be  used  within  their 
own  boundaries.  All  the  States  that  have  a  well-develoned  common-school  system 
have  this  provision.  Our  system  can  not  develop  the  hignest  results  until  it  is  given 
room  for  growth." 

THE  RATE  AMENDMENT. 

Of  this  the  superintendent  says:  *'A  wider  observation  and  more  thorough  in- 
ftnrmation  of  its  workings  make  me  more  firm  in  my  opinion  that  it  works  damage, 
abndjges  the  freedom  of  the  system  to  the  very  class  that  most  need  the  aid  of  a  pab- 
Ue  ttSoolf  and  that  it  ought  to  be  repeided." 
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TRUSTEES. 

The  chief  difficnlty  expericDced  by  the  commissioners  is  in  secnring  the  reports  re- 
quired by  law  from  the  trustees.  Where  there  are  three  to  a  district,  the  rospojisi- 
bility  is  shifted  from  one  to  the  other.  The  existing  law  provides  for  three ;  bdt  the 
superintendent  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  would  be  better  done  by  one. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Many  more  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year  than  ever  before. 
General  institutes  were  held  iu  each  of  the  congressional  districts,  and  several  of  these 
were  largely  attended.  The  school  law  now  before  the  legislature  makes  forfeiture  of 
certificate  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  on  the  part  of  teachers,  unless  satisfactory 
excuse  is  rendered.  The  superintendent  considers  this  the  only  means  of  securing  a 
full  attendance  at  the  institutes,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  become  a  law. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  teachers*  association  was  held  in  Frankfort,  August  12  to  16,  inclusive, 
and  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  in  the  State.  The  ex- 
ercises were  of  a  higher  character  than  formerly.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  asso- 
ciation had  to  be  defrayed  by  the  superintendent.  The  State  formerly  appropriat-ed 
$300  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  association  and  pay  its  incidental  expenses. 
This  has  been  withdrawn,  in  tlie  exercise  of  uudiscriminating  economy  toward  every 
agency  for  good  connected  with  the  school  system. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  superintendent  speaks  strongly  of  the  necessity  existing  throughout  the  State 
for  better  school-houses.  He  has  seen  many  school-houses  without  a  single  window- 
glass  ;  numbers  of  them  are  nnchioked  log-houses,  and  in  very  many  the  seats  are  with- 
out backs.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the  children  demand  better  buildings,  and  if 
they  are  to  be  properly  taught  there  must  be  improved  facilities.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  good  school-houses  be  immediately  built,  upon  a  uniform  plan  furnished  by 
the  State  board  of  education,  under  com pulsorv  legislation,  iu  every  district  in  the 
State.  The  tax  necessary  to  accomplish  this  woild  bo  small  and  temporary,  and  the 
result  incalculably  good. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  which  he  considers  indispensably  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  common- 
school  system.  It  is  estimated  that,  the  buildings  once  furnished,  the  annual  cost  of 
such  an  institution  would  not  exceed  ^12,000.  This  would  support  a  faculty  of  eight 
professors,  who  could  teach  400  pupils,  and  gradually  i)rovidc  a  corps  of  trained  in- 
structors adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  schools.  It  is  urged  that  such  a  school  be  im- 
mediately organized,  or  that  a  normal  professorship,  sustained  by  the  St^te,  be  estab- 
lished in  each  of  the  congressional  districts. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  superint^jndent  declares  himself  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  mixed  sohools, 
or  to  any  invasion  of  the  school-fund  raised  by  the  taxation  of  the  whites;  but  he 
favors  the  inauguration  of  a  separate  system,  supported  by  taxes,  ad  valorem  and  poll,  im- 
posed upon  the  colored  people  themselves. 

NATIONAL   EDUCATION  BILL. 

This  bill  is  considered  entirely  free  from  objection.  "There  is  nothing  in  it  which 
looks  like  concentration  of  power.  It  yields  to  the  Federal  Government  no  control 
over  the  free  schools  in  any  State  or  Territory."  "The  only  feature  which  conditions 
the  bencjfit  of  the  funds  is  that  any  State  or  Territory  must  provide  for  the  free  education 
of  all  its  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  and  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  order  to  entitle  itself  to  its  portion  of  the  national 
bonnty."  •##•###  « 

"  Of  course  if  Kentucky  persists  in  making  no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
people  she  can  not  hope  to  receive  any  of  the  benefit  of  this  fund."  A  letter  from  tbo 
Coinnjjesioner  of  Education  states  that  "the  distribution  of  $1,000,000  annually,  aa  now 
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provided,  will  give  Kentucky  $58,695."  It  is  snggested  that  if  this  amount  ho  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  colored  people,  two  things  will  he  accomplished,  vi^,  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  such  a  system  will  be  provided,  and  "  the  v%  hit«  system  will  he  kept 
so  thoroughly  independent  of  obligation  to  the  National  Government  that  upon  no 
pretense  can  Congress  interfere  therewith."  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  "the 
distribution  of  this  fund  for  the  first  ton  years  is  upoq  the  basis  of  illiteracy ;  and,  on 
account  of  the  large  ignorant  colored  population,  Kentucky's  share  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  State  north  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.'^ 

CHANGES  IN  TUB  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  principal  changes  proposed  in  the  hill  now  before  the  legislature  are  briefly  as 
follows: 

It  provides  for  the  disbursement  of  what  is  known  as  ''  the  bonded  surplus  of  the 
counties,"  and  for  the  prevention  of  its  future  accumulation. 

It  makes  four  payments  to  teachers  instead  of  three,  as  now,  and  changes  the  time 
thereof. 

It  gives  the  privilege  to  any  common-school  district  desiring  to  improve  the  charac- 
ter or  exteud  the  time  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State,  upon  the  clearly-ascertained 
will  of  the  people,  to  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents  on  the  $100  worth  of  tax- 
able property  in  the  district. 

It  gives  cities  and  towns  the  privilege  of  levying  a  tax,  not  exceeding  forty  cents  in 
any  one  3'ear,  on  the  $100  worth  of  taxable  property,  for  the  purpose  ot  establishing  a 
system  of  graded  free  schools. 

It  iutrocluces  two  professional  educators  to  the  State  board  of  education  in  addition 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  insti'uction, 
as  DOW  constituted,  and  makes  these  experts,  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent, 
a  standing  committee  to  prepare  rules,  by-laws,  aud  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  common-schools  of  the  State. 

It  provides  for  the  building  of  school-houses ;  it  provides  for  the  superintendent's 
holding  congressional  institutes ;  and  attendance  of  teachers  upon  the  county  insti- 
tu t<?s  is  made  compulsory. 

Various  minor  points  are  touched  upon  in  the  bill,  but  the  efficient  reconstruction  of 
the  school-system  is  embraced  in  those  already  mentioned. 

OWENSBOROUGH. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public-school  system  has  only  been  in  operation  one  year  in  Owensborough,  The 
report  of  the  superintendent  is  very  satisfactory.  The  study  of  German  has  already 
been  introduced  into  the  schools.  Before  the  organization  of  these  schools,  a  strong 
prejudice  was  entertained  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  against  the  co-education  of  the 
s<:xes.  This  has  now  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  practice  has  become  exceedingly 
IKipular.  Objections  have  been  niadd  to  the  high  rate  of  taxation  for  the  support  of 
schools— =-30  ceuts  on  the  $100 — and  a  disposition  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  many 
ci  tizens  to  vote  it  down,  and  thereby  manifest  a  refusal  to  sustain  a  system  of  public 
education. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  institution  not  only  receives  those  who  are  totally  blind,  but  those  whose  eye- 
sight is  so  defective  that  they  can  not  see  to  read  are,  when  of  suitable  ago,  received 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

In  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  inmates  of  the  institution  are  clothed  by  the  State.  They 
are  instmcted  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools,  and  in  music.  The 
boys  are  also  tanghjt  mechanical  trades,  and  the  girls  to  use  sewing-machines  and  to  do 
various  kinds  of  £ancy  work. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  ago  of  admission  to  this  institution  is  from  10  to  30.  Pupils  supported  by  the 
State  are  considered  under  obligation  to  remain  five  years ;  if  they  display  talent  and 
industry,  they  may  remain  seven.  Applicants  must  be  in  good  health,  of  sound  mind^ 
and  good  moral  character. 

INSTTTUTB  FOR  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

This  is  a  school  for  the  intellectual  training  of  imbecile  children,  and  not  an  asylum 
lor  the  hopelessly  idiotic.    The  State  pays  all  expenses  for  the  indigent  cb'\\(VT«n 
teoelTody  except  ^ansportation.    The  course  of  phjsicBi  training  tmiemlttingV^  eov- 
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ployed  is  one  of  the  chief  instmmentalitiefl  for  strengtheniDg  the  mental  facultios,  and 
18  prodactive  of  most  beneficial  results.  This  institution  ha«  fully  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  minds  of  imbeciles,  and  of  making  them  competent  for 
self-provision. 

KENTUCKY  UNTVERSITT. 

The  plan  of  the  Kentucky  University  presents  some  peculiar  features.  It  embraces 
several  colleges,  each  under  the  immediate  government  of  its  own  faculty  and  pre- 
siding officer.  The  general  supervision  of  the  university  is  committed  to  the  regent, 
who  18  elected  from  among  the  curators,  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  executive  commit* 
tee,  and  is  the  representative  of  the  institution  before  the  public. 

The  colleges  of  the  university  are  the  college  of  arts,  with  9  professors  and  173 
students ;  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  coUege,  with  10  professors  and  217  stu- 
dents ;  college  of  the  Bible,  with  3  professors  and  104  students ;  commercial  college, 
with  5  professors  and  67  students;  college  of  law,  with  3  professors  and  26  students. 
The  number  of  graduates  for  1872  was  52.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  organize  a  normal 
college  and  a  coUege  of  medicine. 

In  1865  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  established  upon  the  grant  by  Con- 
gress of  330,000  acres  of  land,  was  made  a  part  of  the  university,  and  the  citizens  of 
Lexington  having  raised  (100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  experimental  and  model  farm 
and  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  agricultural  college,  the  university  was  removed 
to  that  place.  The  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  agricultural  college  contains  433 
acres,  and  embraces  ^'Ashland,"  the  homestead  of  Henry  Clay.  The  endowment  and 
real  estate  of  the  university  now  amount  to  about  1800,000. 

Students  wishing  to  reduce  their  expenses  can  labor  at  a  reasonable  compensation 
on  the  farm  or  in  tlie  shops.  During  the  year  about  75  students  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  "  compensated  labor  system,"  working  four  to  ^\e  hours  a  day,  and  have 
received  compensation  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  paid  by  any  other  industrial  institution 
ih  the  United  States. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville  announces  its  thirty-sixth 
annual  session.  The  university  dispensary,  which  is  upon  the  university  grounds, 
and  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  faculty,  affords  desirable  facilities  to  students. 

The  law  department  of  the  university  makes  its  twenty-sixth  annual  announcement. 
The  number  of  graduates  for  1872  was  19.  Students  in  this  department  are  entitled 
to  attend,  without  charge,  the  lectures-  in  the  medical  department  on  medical  juris- 
prudence. 

LOUISVILLB  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  most  gratifying  success  has  attended  the  management  of  this  college.  The 
graduates  have  the  privilege  of  becoming  candidates  for  the  position  of  resident  grad- 
uate at  the  Louisville  marine  hospital.  These  positions  are  secured  by  competitive 
examinations.    The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  59. 

KENTUCKY  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  report  of  the  board  shows  the  institution  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 
The  number  of  graduates  for  1872  was  8. 

BETHEL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  organized  by  the  Bethel  Baptist  Association  of  Soathwestem 
Kentucky  as  a  high  school,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  college  in*1856.  The  endowment 
fund  is  $85,000,  the  beneficiary  fund  about  $6,000,  and  the  real  estate,  exclusive  of  the 
college  grounds  and  buildings,  is  valued  at  $85,000.  The  institution  is  free  from  debt. 
A  theological  department  is  connected  with  the  college. 

EMINENCE  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes.    The  number  of  graduates  for  1872  was  13. 

'  HOCKER  FEBIALE  COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  study  is  that  .usually  pursued  in  colleges  for  young  men. 

CECnJAN  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was  chartered  in  1867,  and  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
CjtholiG  Church.    It  is  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  and  includes  a  scientific  and  a 
ojmmercisd  department 
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SAINT  MARY'S  COLLEGE. 

This  iDstitntion  is  exclusivoly  for  the  edocation  of  boys,  and  is  nuder  the  care  of  the 
Boinan  Catholic  Church.    It  is  divided  into  two  departments,  classical  and  conuueruial. 

XZMTUCXY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  at  Fraukfort|  Monday,  Augost  12,  and  the  sessions  continued 
through  the  week. 

Dr.  Henderson,  State  superintendent  was  elected  president,  and  B.  N.  Grehani,  sec- 
retary. Besides  the  regular  address  of  Dr.  Henderson,  an  essay  on  **  Natural  punish- 
ments''  was  read  by  G.  E.  Roberts ;  *'  Technical  education  in  our  schools,'^  was  treated 
of  by  J.  A.  Brown  ;  ''  Great  men  who  do  nothing,''  bv  B.  N.  Greham ;  "  Philotiophy  of 
composition,"  by  Noble  Bnrter:  ''Primary  schools,"  by  Hiram Bobor to ;  "Professions 
and  professors,"  by  E.  M.  Mnroh  ;  **  Jacob  Brown,"  a  poem,  by  H.  S.  Stanton  :  *'  Natural 
science  in  pnblic  schools,"  by  W.  H.  Lockhart ;  *'  Mental  science,"  by  Mrs.  N.  S.  Roberts ; 
*'  Sunlight  and  starlight,"  by  W.  J.  Davis  ;  *'  Sphere  of  the  educated  woman,"  by  the 
State  saperintendent,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson:  " Liberal  education,"  by  Noah  K. 
Davis ;  **  Malaria  and  ozone,"  by  John  Darby ;  **  Geology  of  Kentucky,"  by  J.  B.  Rey- 
nolds. W.  H.  Bartholomew  gave  leotnres  onpenmanship.  ''  How  to  win  and  rotaiu  the 
confidence  of  children,"  was  a  topic  by  T.  J.  Fish ;  Professor  Jones  demonstrated  the  law 
of  falling  bodies ;  Daniel  Hongh  gave  a  practical  exercise  in  reading. 

About  seventy-five  teachers  were  present,  representing  all  parts  of  the  State. 

TKACHSItS'  INSTITUTES  IN   KENTUCKY.      . 

Daring  the  past  summer  twelve  institutes  were  held  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  Hon.  H.  A.  M. 
Henderson.  In  the  work  of  each  institute,  Dr.  Henderson  was  assisted  oy  Professor  P. 
A.  Towne,  of  Paris,  Kentucky,  and  by  snch  local  force  as  was  available.  At  each  insti- 
tute, except  two,  Dr.  Henderson  gave  lectures  on  '*  Popular  education"  and  on  "  The 
sphere  of  the  edncated  American  woman." 

The  object  of  these  institutes  was  to  secure  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  strong 
organization  for  each  county  in  the  State.  The  superintendent  reviewed  the  present 
school  law  of  the  State  and  indicated  amendments  that  he  hoped  to  see  enacted.  He 
advocikted  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  great  normal  school  for  the  State.  These 
i'jstitntes  were  called  congressional  instHutes,  because  they,  theoretically,  at  least, 
were  supposed  to  represent  the  congressional  districts  in  the  Stat-o. 

At  Mayfield,  June  3,  Dr.  Thompson^  commissioner  of  McCracken  Connty,  presided. 
Five  counties  were  represented  by  their  commissioners  and  by  forty-five  teachers. 

At  Henderson  the  first  institute  for  the  second  district  was  held  June  10 ;  R.  P.  Thorn- 
berry,  commissioner  of  Webster  Connty,  presided. 

The  second  institute  for  this  district  was  held  at  Hopkinsville,  June  17 ;  Q.  A.  Champ- 
lin,  commissioner  of  Christian  County,  presided. 

At  Glasgow,  June  24,  the  institute  for  the  third  district  was  held;  Richard  P.  Collins, 
commissioner  for  Barren  County,  presiding,  with  over  fifty  teachers  in  attendance  from 
five  counties.  The  institute  for  the  fourth  district  was  at  Elizabethtown,  July  1 ;  Judge 
BuMhf  of  Larue  County,  presiding,  with  more  than  seventy  teachers  in  attendance  from 
six  conn  ties.  Professor  Heagan,  of  Hamilton  College,  took  an  active  part  in  the  meet- 
ins^  of  the  institute. 

The  institute  for  the  eighth  district  was  at  Stanford,  July  8;  R.  C.  McBeatte,  commis- 
sioner for  Wayne  County, In  the  chair.  D.  W.  Coleman,  commissioner  of  Casey  County ; 
J.  K.  West,  of  Garrard  County;  and  R.  F..  Cold  well,  of  Boyle,  represented  those  coun- 
ties. S.  S.  McRobertfl,  oommissioner  of  Lincoln  Connty,  was  present.  L.  G.  Barbour,  of 
D.inville;  Professor  J.  B.  Meyers,  of  Stanford ;  and  B.  N.  Greham,  commissioner  of  Fa- 
yette County,  rendered  valnable  service.  * 

The  institute  for  the  ninth  district  was  held  at  Manchester,  July  15;  J.  E.  White, 
commiasionerof  Clay  County,  presiding ;  twenty -five  teachers  were  present,  and  several 
commissioDera  from  adjoining  counties. 

The  institute  for  the  seventh  district  was  held  at  Carlisle,  July  22 ;  J.  M.  Chism, 
ooDiminioner  of  Nicholas  County,  preaidiug.  All  the  sessions  oi  the  week  were  attended 
by  the  citizens  eit  Mosse,  and  there  were  more  than  four  hundred  persons  present  at  the 
ad  joorament.  Besides  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Henderson,  President  Argobast,  of  the  Wcs- 
leyan  College  at  MiUeisburg,  read  an  essay  on  ^^  What  and  how  to  read ;"  Dr.  Rey- 
noldA,  of  Louisville,  read  one  on  "  The  inissiou  of  the  teacher."  The  institute  was 
regarded  aa  a  very  profitable  one. 

The  institute  for  the  t<;nth  district  was  held  at  Maysville,  July  29  to  August  2,Jn- 
dofliye;  Judge  B.  Whitaker  presided.  Professor  H.  R.  Blaisdcll  and  Professor  Smith. 
of  3f aysvillc,  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  week.  Professor  Yancy ,  of  Augusta 
College,  gaTe  his  method  of  teaching  history. 

At  Cynthianai  August  5,  the  institute  for  the  bMU  district  was  preaA^  o\ei  \)^*  3. 

9  £ 
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F.  Lebns,  commissioner  of  Harrison  Couuty.  More  than  a  hundred  teachers  were  in 
attendaoce,  being  numerically  the  largest  institute  of  the  summer  except  that  at  Louis- 
ville, and  the  work  accomplished  was  very  satisfactory. 

Tiie  first  institute  for  the  fifth  districTt  was  at  Eminence,  Angnst  20 ;  Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith, 
late  State  snperintendent,  presiding.  The  second  institute  for  the  district  '^as  at  Louis- 
ville, W.  H.  Bartholomew  presiding.    This  was  a  very  important  meeting. 

REV.  ROBERT  JEFFERSON  BRECKINRIDGE.— OBrTUART. 

Rev.  Robert  JeffeiBon  Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  died  at  his  home,  in  Danville, 
December  27, 1871. 

He  was  a  son  of  Hon.  John  Breckinridge,  anthor  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1796, 
and  United  States  Attomey-Oeneral  under  President  Jefferson ;  bom  at  Cabell's  Dale, 
Marcli  8, 1800 ;  studied  at  rrinceton  and  Yale ;  j^raduated  at  Union  College,  New  York, 
1819 ;  admittea  to  the  bar  1^23 ;  practiced  law  in  Kcntncky  until  1831 ;  member  of  the 
State  legislature  in'1825, 1826, 1827,  and  1828 ;  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
k<29,  and  was  soon  after  elected  ruling  elder ;  studied  a  few  months  at  Princeton,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1832 ;  president  or 
principal  of  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  pastor  of  the  church, 
1845 ;  pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instraction,  1847 ;  professor  of  exe^tic,  didactic,  and  polemic  theology  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Danville,  1853. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  Was  a  man  of  commanding  influence  in  both  church  and  state. 
His  intellect  was  quick,  piercing,  powerful,  with  a  grasp  of  thought,  a  closeness  of 
reasoning,  and  a  fertility  of  illustration  which  few  could  rival,  rendering  him  equal  to 
any  emergency,  whether  to  fill  a  .theological  chair,  to  address  a  promiscuous  audience, 
to  join  in  an  extemporaneous  debate,  to  preside  over  a  literary  institution,  or  swa^ 
tke  councils  of  a  political  convention.  From  his  first  public  appearance  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  in  the  Cincinnati  convention,  1830,  he  was  one  of  tbe  leading  minds  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  in  his  later  as  well  as  earlier  years  took  an  aclbive  part  in 
civil  affairs. 

As  a  preacher,  he  wa^  scriptural,  doctrinal,  and  closely  argumentative ;  he  was  great 
(and  CTeatly)  in  controversy,  but  it  was  in  deliberative  bodies  that  his  powers  ap- 
peared to  the  ^^reatest  advantage.  His  acquaintance  with  Judicial  proceedings,  his 
self-roliance,  his  peculiarlv  gentle  but  penetrating  voice,  his  uosurpassed  command  of 
appropriate  language,  and  hns  ability  to  bring  his  full  strength  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  made  nim  a  most  powerful  advocat-e  or  a  most  formidable  opponent. 

He  was  a  voluminous  writer ;  published  Papism  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  the 
United  States,  1841 ;  Travels  in  France^  Germanv,  &c.,  1841 ;  Memoranda  of  Foreign 
Travel,  1845 :  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  1852;  two  large  volumes  of  theology, 
1857  and  lb59,  and  innumerable  pamphlets  on  slavery,  temnerance.  Popery,  Univerfal- 
ism,  Presbyterianism,  education,  agriculture,  politics,  besides  editing  several  periodi- 
cals. • 

The  value  of  his  six  years'  service  as  snperintendent  of  public  instruction  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  his  successors  in  that  office.  One  of  them,  in  his  annual  report 
for  1859,  says  that  ''to  Dr.  Breckinridge,  above  all  others,  the  people  of  Kentucky  owe 
tlio  establishment  of  our  system  of  common  schools.  He  found  that  system  a  ruin :  he 
left  it  a  majestic  fabric ;  he  found  it  a  prey  to  the  timidity  of  legislation  and  the  plun- 
r>ers  of  party:  he  left  it  beyond  legislation  and  beyond  party,  fixed  immovably  among 
the  powers  of  government  in  the  organic  law  of  a  great  commonwealth." 

FACTS  FROM  THB  UNITED  ST^TBS  CSNBUB. 

Area  and  papulation, — ^In  1870  Kentuc^  was  the  eighth  State  in  population,  having 
),32l,01l  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  37,680  square  miles,  an  average  of  36.33  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,096,683  whites,  223,210  colored,  1 
Chinese,  and  108  Indians.  Of  these  1,257,613  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and 
63,398  were  foreL^-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  875,415  whites,  205,583 
colored,  and  83  £dians  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents 
30,318  were  bom  in  Germany,  4,173  in  England,  and  21,642  in  Ireland. 

Sdufol  aU0ti<2afice.— According  to  Table  IX,  voL  1,  of  Census  Report,  181,225  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  1,162  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 91,225,  and  the  white  female  scholars  82,278,  an  aggregate  of  173,503  whites. 
The  colored  pupils  numbered  7,702,  of  whom  3,520  were  n^ales  and  4,182  fem&les. 
There  were  also  20  Indians — 7  males  and  13  females. 

Illiteracy,— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  ten  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  332,176,  of  whom  7,231  were  foreign-bom. 

JgCy  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates,— Of  the  201,077  white  illiterates,  67,766  were  ftxim  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  these  31,752  were  males  and  26^014  females ;  36,760  were 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  old,  of  whom  18,724  were  males  and  18,036' females; 
106,551  were  twenty-one  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  43,826  were  mules  anfl  62.725 
females.  Of  the  131,050  colored  illiterates,  24,958  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old,  of 
whom  12,eyi  were  males  and  12,007  females ;  24,926  were  from*  fifteen  to  twenty-one 
years  old,  of  whom  12,157  were  males  and  12,769  females;  81,166  were  twenty-one 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  37,889  were  males  and  ^^277  females;  12  male  and  37 
female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  5,149,  havinf;  6,346  teachers,  of  whom  3,972 
were  males  and  2,374  females,  to  educate  the  245,139  pupils,  of  whom  125,734  were 
males  and  119,405  females. 

.  Amount  and  source  of  eduoational  tnoome.— The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $3,538,429,  of  which  $393,015  were  derived  from  endowment,  $674,992 
from  taxatioD  aodpublic  funds,  and  $1,470,422  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Fuhlio  $€Jtools, — ^The  4,727  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  with  their  5,351  teach- 
ers, of  whom  3,468  were  males  and  1,883  females,  were  attended  by  218,240  pupils,  of 
whom  111,802  were  males  and  106,438  females.  To  educate  these  they  possess^  a  total 
income  of  $1,150,451,  of  which  $24,885  were  derived  from  endowment,  $604,905  from  tax- 
ation and  public  funds,  and  $520,661  frx)m  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.— The  42  colleges,  with  their  223  teachers,  119  male  and  104  female,  wore 
attended  by  5,864  studenta,  of  whom  3,395  were  males  and  2,469  females.  To  educate 
these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $431,437,  of  which  $180,831  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $3,999  from  taxation  and  public  lands,  and  $246,607  frt)m  tuition  ai^  other 
Bonroes. 

Academies.-^The  95  academies,  with  their  286  teachers,  146  males  and  140  females,  had 
an  attendance  of  6,224  pupils,  3,049  males  and  3,175  females,  for  the  education  of  whom 
they  poaseifled  a  totalincome  of  $254,498,  of  which  $4,000  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$9,148  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $241,350  from  tuition  and  other  eources. 

PrwaU  sdiools. — ^The  195  dayand  boarding  schools  had  302  teachers,  of  whom  128 
were  males  and  174  females.  They  were  attended  by  7,948  pupils,  3,170  of  whom  were 
males  and  4,778  females.  These  schools  possessed  a  total  income  of  $335,865,  of  whi«h 
$730  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $335,135  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Xtfrrortes.— There  were  1,172  pubUc  libraries,  containing  318,985  volumes ;  cJso  4,374 
private  libraries,  having  1,590,245  volumes — a  total  ra  5,546  libraries,  containing 
1,909,330  volumes. 

Tk€ press. — ^The  89  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  197,130  copies,  with 
an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  18^0,160. 

Churches.— Of  the  2,969  church  organizations,  S^696  had  edifices  with  878,039  sittings, 
and  the  <diurch  property  was  valued  at  $9,824,465. 

PaicjpfriMi.— One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  paupers  were  reported, 
of  whom  963  were  native  whites,  704  native  colored,  and  117  foreigners. 

Crjair.r-Of  1,067  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 525  were  native  whites,  443  native 
colored,  and  99  foreigners ;  603  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  qf  population. — Oi  the  total  population.  454,539  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,230,'i91  males  and  224,048  females :  930,136  were  ten  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these,  466,762  were  males  and  463,374  lemales. 

Ocevpations. — Four  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-three 
peraoDS  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  364,300  were 
males  and  50,293  females ;  261,080  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
257,426  were  males  and  3,654  females ;  84,024  in  personiu  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  41,974  were  males  and  42,050  females ;  2o,292  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  24,961  were  males  and  331  females;  44,197  in  manufactures  and  mechanical 
and  mining  industries,  of  whom  39,939  were  males  and  4,258  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  vopulation, — Of  these  414,593  employed  persons,  42,085  were' 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  34,283  were  males  and  7,802  females ;  348,190  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  30O',718  were  males  and  40,472  females ;  24,318  were 
60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  22,299  were  males  and  2,019  females. 
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liOirifSIABTA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway,  State  niperiiitendeDt  of  instmction,  for  the  year  1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  Bohool  foad  for  the  scholastio  year  1871,  (fiom  January  1  to  December  31,)  as 
far  as  can  be  determined  from  data  received,  was  as  follows : 

Balance  due  from  former  school  board (35,173  13. 

Balance  due  from  parish  treasurers ;. 23,266  08 

Amount  from  State  apportionments 420,574  74 

From  corporate  authorities 01,572  47 

From  interest  on  sale  of  school-lands 24,387  28 

Total 654,973  70 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Previous  indebtedness |9,502  27 

Teachers'  wa^i^es ,.  448,023  78 

Rent  of  school-houses 35,653  20 

Repairs 2,940  47 

School  furniture .• t  2,733  65 

Fuel  and  incidentals 16,597  33 

School  apparatus «. 1,356  53 

School-house  sites 690  00 

Building  school-houses •... 12,337  02 

Total 531,834  25 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  State  is  divided  into  six  school  divisions.    The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  as 
follows : 

First  division •. 3,591 

Second  division , 6,200 

Third  division 10,107 

Fourth  division 5,845 

Fifth  division No  report. 

Sixth  division 19,091 


• 


Total 44,834 

AVERAGB  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

First  division : 2,a'S6 

Second  division 4,396 

Third  division « No  report. 

Fourth  d i v ision No  report. 

llfth  division No  report. 

Sixth  division 13,335 

Total *. 20,587 

f  I 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EBfPLOTSD. 

First  division 104 

Second  division , 121 

Third  division 2*J1 

Fourth  division 130 

Fifth  division ^ No  report. 

Sixth  division 381 

.    Total 957 

Average  rated  pay  of  teachers  per  month,  |60.60 ;  average  duration  of  schools,  6  months 
10  days. 
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KKW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  Bcbool  act  of  1870  was  not  open  to  serioas  objections  in  its  general  features,  Lut 
the  agencies  for  carrying  out  its  provisions  were  so  cumbrous  and  complicated  that 
amendments  were  necessary. 

In  January,  1870,  the  State  board  of  education,  at  its  annual  meeting,  proposed  such 
moililications  of  the  school  act  as  won  Id  remove  the  most  formidable  of  the  difficulties. 
These  views  were  submitted  to  the  standin&f  committee  on  public  schools,  and  by  them 
in  the  main  approved  and  formally  reported.  The  pronosea  amendments  were  adopted 
by  both  honses  of  the  legislature,  ana  on  the  16th  of  March  the  act  was  approved  by 
the  governor  and  became  a  law.  By  these  amendments  the  former  ward  boar&  of  school 
directors  were  abolished  and  the  places  of  the  old  directors  of  parish  school  boards 
were  vacated.  The  State  board  of  education  was  called  together  and,  as  promptly  as 
]>o8sible,  new  parish  boards  were  appointed,  together  with  boards  of  directors  for  the 
various  incoi-porated  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  re-on^anization  of  the  school 
work  absorbed  time,  but  the  delay  was  amply  compensated  for  by  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  amended  law. 

TEACHSBs'  msTmrrES. 

Under  section  10  of  the  act  approved  March  16, 1870,  the  division  snperintendents 
are  required  to  hold  once  in  each  ^ear  a  teachers'  institute  in  Uieir  respective  ^visions. 

In  conformity  with  this  regulation,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  education,  four  institutes  were  held  during  the  year— at  Amite  in  June, 
at  Carrollton  June  8,  9,  and  10,  at  Franklin  June  16  and  17,  and  at  New  Orleans  May 
31  and  Jnne  1  and  3. 

These  first  teachers'  institutes  ever  Convened  in  the  State  excited  the  deepest  inter- 
est. In  every  case  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  exercises  were  varied  and  instmctive.  Pi^rs  on  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline  were  read,  and  Miss  Hattie  M.  Morris,  from  the  Oswe^  traininff-sohool, 
^ave  in  all  the  institutes  lectures  on  the  best  methods  of  instructing  in  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  and  botany,  and  in  the  coarse  practically  illustrated  the  beneht 
to  be  derived  firom  the  proper  use  of  the  blackboard. 

The  institute  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty-one  teachers  answered  to  the  roll,  and  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Conway, 
the  State  superintendent,  and  of  Mr.  Carter,  the  division  superintendent,  were  listened 
to  ^  ith  marxed  attention. 

The  harmony  of  the  meetinc;  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  few  persons  in  evident 
sympathy  with  that  portion  of  the  community  hostile  to  the  school  system ;  but  in  the 
face  of  these  ill-timed  and  senseless  exhibitions,  Mr.  Carter  testified  to  the  increasing 
confidence  felt  in  the  schools,  instancing  several  gentlemen  who  had  fqnght  against 
the  Government  daring  the  late  war,  and  who  might  at  least  be  expected  to  be  luke- 
warm toward  the  school  system,  bat  who  are  ready  to  declare  that  tne  ''closing  of  the 
public  schools  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  happen  to  the  State/' 

6TATB  TEACHSBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  germ  of  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  teachers'  institutes  is  found  in  the  second 
division,  where  the  teachers  of  two  parishes  formed  a  society  for  mutual  improvement. 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  communication  received  by  the  State  sui>erintendent  fh)m  Colonel  Boyd,  superin- 
tendent of  the  nniversitv,  gives  a  concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  wants  and 
prospects  of  the  institution. 

The  wants  as  enumerated  are :  First,  plenty  of  money  to  pav  our  debts ;  second, 
more  room  for  acadeinic  and  other  purposes,  or  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  number 
of  cadets ;  third,  more  apparatus,  a  larger  library,  and  five  new  professors,  viz,  of  moral 
and  mental  philosophy,  Greek,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  natural  histoiy ;  fourth,  for 
purposes  of  discipline  and  better  order,  muskets  for  the  corps  of  cadets. 

In  connection  with  these  wants.  Colonel  Boyd  remarks  that  **  the  university  must 
not  depend  on  warrants;  that  if  the  State  cannot  pay  its  quota  of  university  expenses 
in  United  States  Treasury  notes,  then  the  university  must  either  give  up  the  Stute  or 
beneficiary  cadets,  or  stop  altogether ;  and  that  the  tuition  should  be  made  absolutely 
free."  He  also  heartily  indorses  the  action  of  the  Tennessee  State  legislature,  asking 
Congress  to  pass  the  land-grant  scheme  for  the  benefit  of  one,  and  only  one,  college  er 
university  in  each  State. 

Accompanying  the  communication  was  a  form  of  scheme  for  donation,  or  raising  an 
endowmeBt  for  the  university :  For  (100  the  university  pledges  itself,  through  attached 
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c<)upoTi8,  to  givo  four  years'  tuition.    As  the  rcguUor  tuition  fee  ia  $80  per  annum,  the 
advauta^c'S  of  the  offer  are  manifest. 

'ilie  total  number  of  matriculates  since  September  I  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one; 
ten  applicants  were  refused  admission  for  inability  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  ; 
and  the  total  number  of  cadets  now,  present  and  absent,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two, 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRUL  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  scrip  iasaed  by  the  General  Govern- 
nient  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  has  been  secured,  and  urges  im- 
mediate action  in  this  direction ;  and  further  hopes  that  the  legislature  may  not  mljourn 
without  making  proviaion  for  the^establishment  of  industrial  and  evening  schooln. 

FEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent,  Dr.  Sears,  in  his  sixth  annual  report,  says:  ''Our  mode  of  distribution  in 
this  State  is  the  same  aa  it  was  last  year.  We  still  have  the  valuable  services  of  Hon. 
R.  M.  Lusher,  as  local  agent,  without  salary.  On  his  recommendation  donations  have 
been  made  to  schools  as  follows:  $7,550  distributed  among  twelve  towns,  in  sums 
varying  from  $900  to  $300 ;  for  50  pupils  in  New  Orleans  normal  school,  $1,600 ;  for 
model  school  attached  to  it,  $300;  for  pupils  in  other  normal  schools,  $300;  iu  all, 
$9,750.    Of  this  amount  $750  belong  to  the  appropriation  made  for  last  year." 

PECULIAR  CONDITION  OF  CERTAIN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

In  the  parish  of  Livingston,  in  the  first  district,  there  are  reported  18  male  and  3 
female  teachers.  This  disparity  arises  Irom  the  wilderness  nature  of  the  country,  a 
great  portion  being  covered  with  dense  undergrowth,  through  which  run  bayous, 
creeks,  and  swamps;  in  many  instances  teachers  and  pupils  have  to  traverse  several 
miles  through  marshes  and  brush  to  reach  the  school-house;  the  school-buildings  are 
generally  log-huts,  with  the  rudest  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Within  seventy-five  miles  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  South,  yon  find  a  puopulation 
chiefly  of  French  extraction,  mostly  descendants  firom  the  exiles  of  Acadia,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  elements.  Their  lan^ag^  is  a  corruption  of 
French,  hardlv  intelligible  to  an  educated  Frenchman,  and  their  manner  of  living  is 
that  of  a  hundred  years  a^.  If  they  build  a  house  to-day,  though  in  a  l^d  abounding 
in  cypress  lumber,  it  is  invariably  the  **  adobe"  cabin,  mud  walls  thatched  with  pal- 
metto leaves. 

The  district  inspector  states  that  he  visited  a  community  of  over  1,200  inhabitants, 
where  a  Christian  minister  had  never  been,  except  a  CathoUo  priest,  and  he  but  once  a 
year.  He  further  asserts:  ''I  do  not  believe  six  persons  could  be  found  (excepting 
three  persons  who  had  been  sent  in  charge  of  schools)  who  could  read  or  write  in  any 
language,  or  that  a  particle  of  printed  matter,  even  a  Bible,  could  be  found  iii  one  of 
their  houses,  except  the  school-books  that  had  been  recently  sent  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  people  understand  not  a  word  of  English,  and  that  their  chil- 
dren never  hear  it  save  from  their  tcacherp,  and  it  will  be  understood  how  the  colored 
cbildren  have  so  much  the  advantage  over  them.'' 

MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

Mixed  schools  exist  in  every  division  in  the  State.  In  the  first  division  1,510  whit« 
cbildren  attend  public  schools  to  4,690  colored.  This  disproportion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  poor  whites  will  not  apply  for  the  admission  of  their  children  into  schools  at- 
tended by  colored  children ;  the  lew  white  children  found  in  the  schools  of  this  division 
are  universally  the  children  of  intelligent  parents.  Among  the  Acadians,  in  the  second 
division,  very  few  colored  people  reside,  and  these,  with  generous  toleration,  prefer  to 
send  a  great  distance,  often  from  four  to  six  miles,  rather  than  apply  where  tJiey  know 
they  would  be  unwelcome.  The  schools,  then,  in  these  localities  become  by  the  nature 
of  things  white  schools. 

In  the  third  division  the  subject  of  mixed  schools  has  caused  no  embarrassment 
whatever.  The  majority  of  the  schools  are  separate,  from  the  choice  of  parents  of  all 
cliitjhes ;  but  in  some  localities  children  of  both  races  are  found  iu  the  same  school. 

In  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  a  general  thing,  pupils  have  preferred  schools  where 
their  associates  are  of  their  own  race;  but  iu  the  instances,  where  the  sehools  have  be- 
come to'somo  extent  mixed  schools,  no  difficulty  has  bceu  experienced. 

In  the  Bienville  school,  under  the  passionate  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  whole 
number  of  white  children  was  withdrawn  upon  the  admission  of  colored  pupils.  All, 
however,  subsequently  returned,  ai^d  the  school  proceeded  harmoniously. 
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NEW  ORLEANS. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Under  the  amended  law  the  power  of  appointing  school  directors  for  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  was  vested  in  the  State  board  of  oducatiun.  It  was  hoped  that  the  amended 
law,  by  bringing  the  board  into  harmony  with  the  State  aathorities,  wonld  enable 
thoee  who  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  schools  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  neclect  of  the  former  authorities,  and  end  the  dissensions  with  regard  to  the  con- 
trol oithe  schools  which  hdd  existed  for  the  two  years  previous. 

The  work  of  the  board  was  distributed  amon^  the  following  standing  committees : 
On  teachers,  on  school-houses,  on  finance,  on  high  and  normal  schools,  on  text-books 
and  apparatus,  on  library,  on  rules  and  regulations. 

An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  current  year  was  made,  as 
follows :  For  pay-roll  of  teachersproper  and  for  ordinary  expenses,  $360,000 ;  for 
school-books  and  stationery,  |25,000;  for  buildings  and  necessary  repairs,  $95,000; 
total,  $480,000.  Of  this,  the  State  fund  was  expected  to  ftimish  $190,000,  leaving 
$350,000  to  be  provided  by  the  city.  This  estimate  was  reported  to  the  city  adminis- 
trators, who,  in  pursuance  of  law.  were  directed  to  have  a  tax  for  the  above-named 
sum  levied  and  collected.  Le^al  (lifileulties,  which  appeared  to  them  insurmountable, 
led  to  a  refusal  on  the  part  ot  the  administrators;  which  refusal,  being  subsequently 
sustained  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  cut  off  from  the  bo^  this  legiti- 
mate source  of  revenue.  More  than  half  the  State  apportionment  was  already  due  for 
services  rendered  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  present  board,  so  that  a  balance  oHess  than 
$70,000  was  the  only  reliance  of  the  board  in  the  face  of  expenses  estimated  at  $480,000. 
At  this  jnucture  the  State  superintendent  of  education  generously  advanced  the  prob- 
at)le  amount  of  the  next  ajiportionment  of  the  State  school- fund,  thus  placing 
$3U«000  in  the  hands  of  the  board  for  immediate  use. 

BCnOOL-BUILDINGS. 

There  are  seventy-four  buildings  occupied  by  the  public  schools,  of  which  thirty-six 
are  the  property  of  the  city,  and  are  estimated  at  a  total  value  of  $653,000.  Some  of 
the  leased  buildings  are  really  unfit  for  school  purposes,  and  both  economv  and  an  intol- 
ligent  regard  for  &e  prosperity  of  the  public  schools  demand  the  erection  of  suitable 
school-buildings.  The  estimated  value  of  the  school -furniture  belonging  to  the  city  is 
$42,000,  and  of  school  apparatus  $8,000,  which,  added  to  the  value  of  the  buildiugs 
owned,  gives  a  total  of  $703,000  invested  in  school  property.  The  schools  are  still  very 
deficient  in  the  apparatus  necessary  to  the  highest  success  of  the  teacher. 

MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  two*  of  the  pub- 
lio>8chool  buildings  of  the  city,  viz,  the  Washington  girls'  school  and  the  Fisk  boys' 
school,  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  model  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEOK. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  earnestly  urges  the  establishing,  in  the  city,  of  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  a  free  college  in  which  graduates  from  the 
high  acboola  may  complete  their  education. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVBDSITY. 

This  institution  is  very  unfortunate  in  its  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  incomplete 
means  of  instniction.  **  The  financial  condition,^'  says  the  superintendent,  **  is  an  bud 
as  it  can  be  when  fifty  cents  must  do  the  work  of  a  dollar.''  Notwithstanding  these 
drawbacks,  the  past  year  has  been  in  many  respects  a  sucot'ssful  one.  The  standard  of 
scholarship,  both  for  admission  and  graduation,  has  been  raised ;  important  atlditions 
have  been  made  to  the  apparatus,  cabinets,  and  library,  and  the  number  of  graduates 
was  nnofloally  large. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  a  preparatory  and  an  academic  department,  a  special 
school  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  commercial  course.  The  academic  department  com- 
prises a  literary,  scientinc,  and  optional  course.  The  preparatory  department  is  de- 
signed to  be  temporary,  and  will  do  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the  pul>lic  and  privato 
scbools  throughout  the  State  are  sufiicicntly  organized  to  become  constant  feeiders  to 
the  university.    The  discipline  is  military. 

By  act  of  the  legislature,  the  professors  of  engineering,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogYf  mad  botany  are  required  to  make,  jointly,  a  topographical,  geological,  «iud  botaui- 
aS  surrey  of  Louisianxi.    To  this  duty  they  devote  not  less  than  four  mouths  of  every 
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year.    The  third  annnal  report  of  tlieso  professors  has  been  pablishcd,  and  has  attracted 
coHHiderable  attention  in  the  scientific  world.    The  survey  is  now  nearly  completed. 

Until  the  rebuildin;)^  of  the  college  edifice  near  Alexandria,  (destn)ye<l  by  lire  Octo- 
ber, 1869,)  the  institution  is  temporarily  located  at  Baton  Rouge.  Of  the  I7b  cadets, 
131  are  State  beneficiaries. 

POLYTECHNIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTnUTR  OP  LOUISIANA. 

This  movement  received  its  initial  impulse  in  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences, 
on  the  12th  day  of  February,  167^.  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  reco^^niz- 
ing  the  necessity  for  technical  training  in  the  phvsical  scionces,  and  instruction  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  recommending  the  rounding  of  a  pol^'technic  school  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and  inviting  the  Now  Orleans  Mechanics'  Society  to  co-operate  with  the 
academy  for  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise. 

A  convention  was  subseqnently  held  at  which  about  fift^  delegates,  representing  the 
diversified  interests  of  the  State,  were  present.    A  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 

£lan  for  a  polytechnic  and  industrial  school  submitted  their  report  in  the  ensniug 
[ay.    A  charter  has  been  obtained,  and  steps  will  soon  bo  taken  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers for  carrying  oat  the  plan  adopted. 

SAINT  CHAKLES  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  incorporated  in  1852,  is  conducted  hj  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  of  first-class  academies,  with  the 
addition  of  a  commercial  course. 

NEW  ORLEANS  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  announces  its  sixth  rognlar  course  of  lectures.  The  projectors  songht  in 
its  est-ablishment  to/neet  the  great  necessity,  made  more  nrgent  by  the  impoverishing 
result  of  the  late  war,  for  such  an  educational  institution  in  the  South ;  and  its  success 
has  fullv  answered  their  expectations.  The  aim  of  the  college  is  to  give  the  highest 
order  of  instruction,  not  only  in  the  dental  art,  but  in  its  collateral  sciences.  Tlio  cur- 
riculum is  so  arranged  as  to  compel  each  student  to  spend  a  large  proportion  of  every 
day  in  actual  nractice  in  the  infirmary  and  laboratory.  Twenty-two  lectures  are  deliv- 
ered each  week,  occupying  about  an  average  of  four  hours  a  d!ay. 

REV.  CHARLES  S.  DOD — OBITUARY. 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Dod,  bom  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  1814,  graduated  at  Princeton, 
18313,  died  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  Orleans,  November  23,  1872.  His  father,  Daniel 
Dod,  was  a  master-builder  of  steam-engines,  and,  being  distinguished  for  mathematical 
learning,  was  offered^  but  declined,  a  professorship  in  Kntgers  College  in  1811.  In  1834 
his  son  necame  classical  tutor  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  afterward  principal 
of  the  Darien  (Georgia)  Male  Academy ;  from  le^  to  1840,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Jefferson  College,  Cannousburgh,  Pennsylvania ^  1840  to  1844,  principal  again  of  Darien 
Academy,  when  lie  entered  the  ministry,  in  which  he  labored  at  i>eriods  as  pastor  of 
Presbyterian  churches  at  Augusta,  Georgia ;  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi ;  Plnquemine,  Lou- 
isiana ;  chaplain  in  the  con^derate  anuy,  with  superintendence  of  the  Macon,  Georgia, 
hospital,  and  finally  as  an  evangelist  in  the  Tcche  (Lonisiana)  c-onntry.  Between  these 
intervals  he  was  ])rincipal  of  the  Roswell  High  School,  Cobb  County,  Georgia,  1847  to 
1849;  president  West  Tennessee  College,  1834  tol8Gl;  principal  of  Plaquemino  Pres- 
byterian Seminary,  18G9  to  summer  of  1872.  The  continual  demand  for  his  services  as 
an  educator  is  the  best  testimony  to  his  eminent  worth  and  usefulness  in  that  field. 

« 

FACTS    FROM  TlIE  UNFTED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Lonisiana  was  the  twenty-first  State  in  population, 
having  726,915  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  41,346  square  miles,  an  avera<|;o  of  17.58 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  poiiulation  consisted  of  362,065  whites,  364,210  colored. 
71  Chinese,  and  569  Indians.  Of  these  005,008  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and 
tjl,827  were  foi-eign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  237,453  whites,  263,956 
colored,  453  Indians,  and  2  Chinese  were  born  within  its  borders ;  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents 18,933  wore  born  in  Germany,  2,811  in  England,  and  17,068  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,'Vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  51,259  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  those  571  wore  forcign-bom.  Of  the  40,183  white  scholars,  20,542 
were  males  and  19,G11  females.  Of  the  11,076  colored  scholars,  5,467  were  males  and 
5,609  females. 

Illiteracy.— Th(^  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  276,158,  of  whom  7,385  were  foreign-bom. 
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Age,  seXf  and  race  of  initerates.—Of  the  50,749  white  illiterates,  13,525  were  from  10  to 
15  ytum  of  age,  and  of  these  7,130  were  males  and  6,395  females;  9,636  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  4,710  were  males  and  4,926  females;  27,588  wore  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  12,048  were  males  and  15.540  females.  Of  the  224,993  colored 
illiterates  33,353  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  or  whom  16,978  were  males  and  16,375 
females;  35,591  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  15,873  were  malep  and  19,718 
females ;  156,049  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  76,612  were  males  and  79,437 
females. 

EdmcOlional  iattUiitiofiff.— According  to  Table  XU,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
number  of  edncatioual  institutions  was  592,  having  1,902  teachers,  of  whom  926  were 
males  and  976  females,  to  educate  their  60,171  pupils,  of  whom  29,854  were  males  and 
30,317  females. 

Am&mni  and  mmroe  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
Btitutions  was  (1,199,684,  of  which  $34,625  were  derived  from  endowment,  $564,968  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $600,071  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

FmUic  echoou, — ^Ilie  178  public  schools,  with  their  459  teachers,  of  whom  122  were 
males  and  337  females,  wero  attended  by  25,832  pupils,  of  whom  12,095  were  males  and 
13,737  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $473,707,  of  which 
$445,6^  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $88,024  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Collegee, — ^The  8  colleges,  with  their  100  teachers,  84  male  and  16  female,  were 
ATtended  by  1,567  students,  of  whom  1,139  were  males  and  428  females.  To  educate 
tliese  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $150,194,  of  which  $31,750  were  derived  from  en- 
dowment, $82,300  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $36,144  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Academia.'^The  28  academies,  with  276  teachers,  83  male  and  243  female,  had  an 
attendance  of  2,600  pupils,  852  male  and  1,838  female,  for  the  education  of  whom 
they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $198,525,  of  which  $2,{^  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $2,300  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $193,700  from  tuition  and  other 
Bonrcee. 

Private  sckooU.—The  293  day  and  boarding  schools  had  548  teachers,  of  whom  297 
were  mides  and  251  females.  They  were  attended  by  16y3^i2  pupils,  7,324  of  whom  wero 
males  and  9,008  females.  These  schoolspossessed  a  total  income  of  $193,692,  of  which 
$350  were  derived  from  endowment,  $2,905  from  taxation  and  pnblio  ftinds,  and  $190,437 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

XI6roHe».— ^There  wero  reported  in  the  State  480  public  libraries,  eont»ining  263,966 
volumes;  also  1,852  private  libraries,  having  584,140  volumes— making  a  total  of  2,332 
libraries,  containing  847,406  volumes. 

The  press. — The  92  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  84,165  copies,  with  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  .13,755,690. 

Ckmrches.-^Of  the  638  church  organizations,  599  had  ediiaces,  with  213,955  sittings, 
and  tiie  church  property  was  valu^  at  $4,048,525. 

Famperiem. — ^l!  ive  hundred  and  seven  paupers  wero  reported,  of  whom  279  were  native 
wbitaa,  130  wero  native  colored,  and  98  were  foroigners. 

Criaie.r-Of  845  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 460  were  native  whites,  358  native 
colored,  and  27  foroigners ;  1^9  persons  wero  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  »ex  of  pop%lation,''Oi  the  total  population,  226,114  persons  wero  from  5  te  18 
years  old — 112,520  males,  113,594  females ;  526,392  wero  10  years  old  and  upward,  and 
of  these  261,170  wero  males  and  265,222  wero  females. 

Oeenpaiione. — ^Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  persons 
of  these  ages  wero  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  198,168  were  males  and 
58,284  femalesj  141,467  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  114,530  wero 
males  and  26,937  females ;  65,347  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  36,^83 
wero  males  and  28,464  females ;  23^831  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  23,496 
were  males  and  335  females ;  25,807  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  in- 
dustries, of  whom  23,259  were  males  and  2,548  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  vH>rldng  population, — Of  these  256,452  employed  persons,  18,632  wero 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  11,600  were  males  and  7,03^  females ;  222,890  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  174,150  were  males  and  48,740  females ;  14,930  persona 
were  €0  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  12,418  were  males  and  2,512  females. 
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[From  report  of  Warron  Johnson,  State  Buncrintendent  of  instmotion,  for  the  acholMtio  year  ended 

October  31,  lb71.] 

FIKANCIAL  6TATEMKNT. 

Raised  by  direct  taxation |743,326 

Now  Bobool-hoases 117,364 

Private  tuition  in  and  oat  of  the  State 60,326 

To  prolong  acliools 12,966 

iTo  pay  superintending  tehool  committees S23,6^ 

Appropriation  for  county  supervision .^ 16,000 

Appropriation  for  teachers'  institutes 8,000 

Appropriation  for  normal  schools S5,000 

Expense  of  annual  report,  (7,000  copies) 3,500 

Superintendent's  salary,  clerk,  traveling  expenses,  Ac 3, 800 

Interest  of  permanent  school  fund « 15,444 

Derived  from  local  funds 14,639 

Aggregate  expended  for  educational  purposes 1,043,988 

Total  valuation  of  State  property (224,585,325. 

Rate  of  aggregate  school  expenditure  to  valuation 43.5  mills. 

Rate  of  direcc  taxation ^,       3.3  mills 

Excess  of  taxation  above  amount  required  by  law $132,213  00 

Amount  raised  per  scholar  by  direct  taxation 3  29 

Expenditure  for  each  census  scholar 4  62 

Expenditure  for  each  registered  scholar 8  89 

Expenditure  for  each  average  attendance 11  07 

Maine  takes  high  rank  among  those  States  that  tax  themselves  lowest  in  aid  of 
public  instruction.  If  a  saving  could  be  effected  in  other  departments,  and  the  same 
diverted  into  the  common-school  channel,  a  vast  change  for  the  better  would  enaae. 

ATTENPAKCE. 

• 

Whole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21  years  of  age.. « • 5iS5,50R 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools 120,295 

Average  attendance 193,066 

Number  registered  in  winter  schools ^. 134,0^ 

Average  attendance *. 07,717 

Percent,  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number "....  60 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  scholars  registered 79 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  sum  mer  schools  re^stered 78 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  winter  schools  registered 80 

Probable  number  of  truants  or  absentees 18,989 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  5^  days  x>er  week,  9  weeks ,  3  days. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools,  5^  days  per  week,  10  weeks. 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  19  weeks.  3  days. 

« 

DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOIrHOUSBS. 

Number  of  districts 4,003 

Number  of  parts  of  districts 350 

Number  of  districts  with  graded  schools 420 

Number  of  school-houses -: 3,917 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 2,234 

Number  of  school- houses  built  fast  year 119 

Costof  the  same (117,364 

Estimated  value  of  all  school-property a  .^ $2,488,500* 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHEBfi'  FAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer.... 119 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter ;. 1,801 

iV^iimher  of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer;. 3,790 
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Kamber  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter 2,180 

Namber  of  teachers  graduates  of  normal  schools 264 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board $32  44 

Average  pay  of  female  teachei^  per  week,  excluding  board 3  43 

Average  cost  of  teachers' board  per  week 2  30 

MODIFICATION  IK  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Since  January,  1871,  the  following  acts  have  been  passed,  modifyipg  the  educational 
legislation  of  previous  ^ears :  Any  city  or  town  may  annually  mako  provision  ibr  giv- 
ing free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing,  to  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  school:».  Towns  may  empower  the  school  district 
agents  to  employ  the  teachers,  instead  of  the  superintending  school  committee.  A  tux 
of  one  mill  per  dollar  is  to  be  annually  assessed  upon  all  property  in  the  State  acconl- 
ing  to  valuation,  to  be  known  as  the  mill  fax  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  Tho 
first  distribution  of  this  futid  shall  be  made  January  1, 1873.  All  of  this  fund  not  dis- 
tributed or  expended  during  the  financial  year  shall,  at  the  close  of  such  year,  be  added 
to  the  permanent  school  fund.  The  amount  to  be  raised  by  towns  and  plantations  for 
the  support  of  schools  is  changed  from  one  dollar  to  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant, 
according  to  the  State  census.  Savings-banks  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  State 
one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  deposits,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.    The  act  creating  the  office  of  county  supervisor  of  schools  has  been  repealed. 

SCHOOL  BEYEinTE. 

The  "school  mill  tax*^  will  amount  to  (224,530.  This  will  be  disbursed  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  according  to  the  number  of  scholars,  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  interest  of 
the  pemmnent  school  fund.  A^art  from  the  school  moneys. raised  by  the  town,  tho 
above  sources  of  revenue  will -give  about  $1.60  for  each  person  in  tho  State  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  21.  In  her  school  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population,  Maine 
ranks  the  lowest  of  the  Northern  States.  In  this  respect  she  holds  the  twenty-first  / 
position,  while  in  wealth  per  capita  of  total  population  her  rank  is  the  thirteenth. 
The  gross  expenditure  is  now  about  $1,000,000.  It  should  be  iiicreased  to  $1,500,000 
at  least. 

Altbougb  not  yet  ^uite  up  to  the  full  measure  of  duty  and  ability,  the  long  stride 
made  by  the  last  legislature  toward  an  even  rank  with  sister  communities  Is  an  en- 
oooraj^ng  flsust  to  the  friends  of  education.  The  school  revenue  has  been  in  a  measure 
equalized,  and  increased  more  than  one-third.  In  1871,  the  school  income  reouired  by 
law  was  about  $625,000.  In  1872,  this  sum  has  been  increased  by  legislation  to 
$840,000.  This  affords  an  average  of  $3.75  (nearly)  to  each  person  in  the  State  be- 
tween 4  and  21  years. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

fhning  the  past  ten  years  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  youth  between  the  ages  of  4  and  21.  The  school  population  of  1861  was 
243,171.  For  1871  it  is  225,50£  The  school  age  begins  too  early  and  ends  too  late, 
and  this  presents  our  average  attendance  in  an  unfavorable  and  ui^ust  light.  The 
profitable  limit  of  school  age  would  be  between  six  and  eighteen,  inclusive.  If  this 
term  were  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  States,  the  comparative  school  statistics  would 
present  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  total  school  atfendfUQce  has  been  less  this  year  tlian  last,  while  the  average  at- 
tendance has  nearly  equaled  that  of  last  year.  The  average  city  attendance,  .42,  is 
much  below  the  average  in  the  State,  .50.  While  we  can  not  expect  to  gather  into 
the  public  school  over  65  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  youth,  with  tho 
school  age  as  at  present  established,  wo  ought  to  secure  a  better  attendance  than 
at  present,  both  in  the  total  registered  and  in  constant  presence.  A  loss  of  15  per 
cent,  in  attendance  is  eqpvalent  to  a  waste  of  $150,000  annually.  The  almost  20,000 
truants  reported  should  be  brought  into  the  school-room  by  the  compelling  power  of  the 
State.  School  committees  throughout  the  State  are  almost  unanimous  in  urging  the 
importance  of  some  legislative  enactment  to  secure  the  education  of  all  the  youth  in 
our  State. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERMS. 

The  summer  schools  for  1871  were  the  same  as  1870 ;  the  winter  schools  one  day 
shorter.  With  two  exceptions  (New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska)  Maine  has  the  shortest 
schools  of  any  of  the  Northern  States.  The  school  terms  are  of  unequal  length  in  dif- 
ferent communities,  the  cities  and  villages  enjoying  much  larger  school  privileges  than 
the  rural  districts  and  remote  towns.  This  can  not  be  perfectly  balanced,  but  a  grand 
appvroximation  to  it  may  be  made  by  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  by  an  equable 
•ehool  reYentMi  and  by  the  free  high-school  system. 
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GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  graded  schools  reported  in  1870  was  230.  The  number  reported  this 
year  is  420,  showing  a  large  advance  in  the  efforts  of  committees  and  supervisors  to 
evolve  order  from  the  chaos  of  the  "mixed  schools'*  and  to  classify  school- work.  The 
general  result  has  been  far  above  the  possibilities  of  the  old  ungraded  schools.  The 
principal  weak  jmint  now  is  the  course  of  stud  v.  This  problem  is,  however,  receiving 
so  much  attention  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  a  fixed  .order  of  instruction  from 
the  primaiy  upward.  The  graded  system  exhibits  better  results  where  the  single 
superintendent  holds  positive  sway  than  where  the  various  schools  are  intrusted  to 
the  divided  rule  of  sub-committees. 

Next  to  a  school  system  and  to  graded  schools  comes  system  in  the  school.  The  re- 
ports of  conntv  supervisors  show  a  promising  advance  in  this  respect.  The  returns 
from  some  teachers,  however,  still  show  an  excessive  number  of  daily  recitations,  run- 
ning in  some  instiuces  as  high  as  thirty-five.  This,  while  occasionally  due  to  a  lack  of 
executive  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is  more  largely  owing  to  the  variety  of 
text-books  in  use. 

TBXT-BOOKS. 

Our  people  are  creatly  burdened  with  the  variety  of  text-books  and  the  frequent 
changes  made,  and  many,  in  consequence,  are  entirely  deprived  of  school  privileges. 
The  school- officers  very  generally  suggest  uniformity  of  text-books  by  legislative  en- 
actment, and  in  this  the  superintendent  fully  concurs. 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOL. 

The  privilege  granted  towns  to  provide  for  industrial  drawing  Is  an  omQp  of  good 
promise.  It  behooves  school  officers  to  anticijsate  this  branch  of  the  work  Iving  back 
of  all  our  mechanical  industries,  by  introducing  elementary  and  finee-hand  drawing 
into  all  our  primary  and  mixed  schools,  both  in  the  country  and  in  villages.  The  im- 
portance of  this  branch  can  not  bo  too  strongly  urged. 

TEACHERS. 

The  comparative  ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers  remains  nearly  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  summer-schools  is  larger  than  last 
year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  principalships  of  high  and  grammar  schools  are  sought 
for  by  young  men  who  propose  to  continue  in  the  ousiness  of  teaching. 

The  number  of  normal-scuool  graduates  reported  as  employed  last  year  in  our  schools 
was  193 ;  this  year  the  number  is  264.  In  lc69  the  nnmber  was  only  136.  Supervisors 
and  committees  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  labors  of  our  normal  graduates.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  have  steadily  increased  in  the  State  the  last  three  years,  particu- 
larly in  the  high-school  division  of  the  graded  schools  and  in  the  superior  schools  of  the 
larger  villages.  The  law  of  school  economics  is  simply  this :  As  is  the  teacher  so  will  the 
school  be ;  as  the  wages,  so  the  teacher ;  as  the  community,  so  the  wages.  In  the  light 
of  this  principle  the  advance — small  but  steady — in  teachers'  wages  is  a  significant 
fact  and  an  encouraging  promise,  though  Maine  still  pays  the  lowest  wages  for  teachers^ 
services  of  any  State.  Onr  teachers,  under  the  stimulating  and  suggestive  infla- 
cnces  of  the  normal  school  and  the  institute,  are  making  rapid  advances  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  The  tendency  in  this  direction  augurs  well  for  the  future  of 
teaching  as  a  profusion,  and  for  the  high  rank  which  Maine  t^feusheiB  will  undoubt- 
edly take. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  same  division  of  institute  work  has  been  made  this  year  as  last,  namely,  town 
institutes  of  one  and  two  days'  duration,  and  county  institutes  of  five  days  each.  ^  The 
town  institutes  have  been  of  great  value,  reaching  not  only  teachers  but  parents 
and  scholars.  More  than  forty  county  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year, 
with  an  attendance  of  nearly  4,000  teachers.  These  institutes  have  been  condqcted 
entirely  by  our  county  supervisors.  The  county  institute  work  commenced  August  1, 
aud  continued  without  interruption  until  November  24.  Each  week  of  this  period,  one 
to  three  institutes  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  written  exumhiation 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  institute  has  constitfited  one  of  the  chief  features  in  the  in- 
stitute work  of  the  past  two  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  this  ex- 
amination and  the  accompanying  issue  cf  graded  certificates.  More  than  1,500  graded 
certificates  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  School  ag:ents  and  committees  are  now 
beginning  to  ask  teachers  to  exhibit  their  reoonl  at  the  institute  examination. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  institutes  by  the  last  legislature  was  $t^,000e  Ijeaa 
than  half  this  sum  has  been  expended.  A  re-api>ropriation  of  the  unexpended  sum  it 
jvcoinineuded. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  teaohen'  anoeiation  held  its  antinal  meeting  this  year  in  Portland,  in  the 
month  of  Noyeraber.  Over  300  teachers  were  present,  representing  nearly  every  jmrt 
of  the  State.  The  session  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in  the  State.  It 
was  voted  to  hold  the  next  session  in  July  or  Angust,  in  de  eastern  part  of  the  St^te. 
The  association  has  no  fands.  An  appropriation  of  $500  for  this  purpose  is  recom- 
mended*        ' 

NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  new  school-honses  are  retried  as  having  been  built  last 
year,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $1,000  each.  The  city  of  Auburn  erected  eight  for 
rural  districts  and  primary  schools,  at  a  cost  of  (6.000.  Gardiner  completed  a  very  neat 
and  convenient  high-school  edifice,  costing  |^,000.  Skowhegan,  consolidating  four 
viUage  districts  into  one,  still  further  harmonized  school  interests  bv  erecting  on  a  lot 
donated  for  the  purpose  an  elegant  high-school  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  117,500. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  number  of  districts  and  parts  of  districts  remains  the  same  as  last  year.  The 
better  Judgment  of  the  "  reasoning''  portion  of  our  people  is  decidedly  fayorable  to  the 
reduction  of  the  present  multiplicity  of  school  districts,  and  even  to  the  abolitipn  of  the 
system.  The  excitement  kindled  a  ^ear  ago,  by  an  apprehension  of  loss  of  **  ancient 
rights"  in  the  restriction  of  school-district  privileges,  has  largely  given  place  to  consid- 
eration of  the  superior  value  of  the  town  plan.  Lewiston,  Auburn,  Lisbon,  Orono,  and 
a  few  other  towns^  have  abolished  the  district  system  and  adopted  the  municipal  form, 
with  the  happiest  results,  and  with  especial  advantage  to  the  outlying  rural  districts. 
Sach  has  been  the  consequence  wherever  the  change  has  been  made^better  school- 
hooses^  superior  teaching,  longer  schools. 

DISTRICT  AGENTS. 

The  district  agents  are  generally  co-operating  with  committees  and  supervisors  in 
the  selection  of  teachers,  in  advancing  the  salaries  of  the  best  instructors,  in  endeavors 
to  secure  good  rather  than  long  schools,  and  in  promoting  the  general  souool  interests. 
13ie  apprdiension  of  ''  loss  of  rights,"  tne  dread  of  "  autocracy/'  &.c^  have  yielded  to 
toe  &ct  that  in  this  country  the  people  are  always  masters  of  the  position.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  agents  can  not  all  agree  that  teachers  shall  be  examined  by  proper  au- 
thoiiUes  prior  to  an  engagement  for  school  service. 

TOWN  SUPERVISION. 

The  town  committees  and  supervisors  have  generally  disoharged  their  duties  the 
past  year  with  more  discrimination  than  heretofore.  The  plan  of  fixing  responsibility 
upon  one  set  of  officials  recommends  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  educators  and  to 
the  approbation  of  the  pnblij;.  There  is  a  tendency  to  simplify  this  responsibility  still 
further,  by  intrusting  the  inspectoiy  duties  entirely  to  one  member  of  the  board,  tbe 
committee  holding  within  itself  the  full  authority  delegated  by  the  people.  This  tends 
to  unity  of  purpose  and  action,  and  to  harmonize  results. 

crrr  svfervision. 

In  ICaine,  city  supervision  has  not  yet  received  the  attention,  consideration,  or  remu- 
neration that  it  deserves.  Of  the  fourteen  cities,  Calais,  Bangor,  and  Lewiston  are  the 
only  ones  with  recognized  city  superintendents.  Calais  pays  a  salary  of  t^OO ;  Bangor 
$1,000 ;  «id  liowiston  |2,000,  and  $150  for  horse  and  carria^  In  a  few  cities  one  of  the 
committee  is  empowered  to  act  as  superintendent,  but  with  a  very  small  salary.  In 
general  it  xnav  be  said  that  the  inspection  of  schools  in  the  cities  of  Maine  lacks  thorough- 
ness, unity  of  plan,  definite  purpose,  and  comprehensive  grasp.  These  deficiencies  are 
the  neeeasary  attendants  of  poorly-paid  services. 

COUNTY  supervision. 

Among  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  this  agency,  new  in  our  State,  but  well 
established  in  other  States,  are  the  following :  First.  An  increased  interest  among  the 
people  in  regard  to  public  education.  Second.  Systematic  efforts  on  tbe  part  of  educators 
and  sehool-ofiAoecs.  Third.  An  improvement  in  the  scholarship  of  teachers  and  in  the 
qvaHt  J  of  their  instmotion.  The  institute  examinations  of  the  past  two  years  present 
an  advaooe  in  scholarship  ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Fourth.  More  intelligent  s\i- 
perTiflioi&  on  the  part  of  town  committees.    Fifth.  A  quick  appreciation  and  ptomoitVoii 
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of  those  who  are  likely  to  prove  onr  best  teachers.  Sixth.  Increasin  jr  indirectly  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars.  Three  years  ago  it  was  42  per  cent,  of  the  census  num- 
ber ;  the  past  year  it  was  60  x>er  cent.  Seventh.  Raising  the  compensation  of  teachers. 
Eighth.  Furnishing  the  State  with  a  number  of  competent  institute  instructors.  Three 
years  ago.  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  State  who  had  sufficient  exp>erience  and  couti- 
denoe  to  take  the  condnctorship  and  instruction  of  a  five  days'  institute.  During  the 
past  year  the  institutes  have  been  managjed  chiefly  by  the  county  supervisors.  Ninth. 
The  whole  board  of  supervisors,  from  their  close  contact  with  the  schools,  constitute  a 
practical  and  efficient  board  of  education  to  confer  with  the  legislative  "committee  on 
education/'  to  suggest  modifications  of  the  school-laws,  and  to  aid  in  the  understanding 
of  the  same  by  the  people,  and  in  their  acceptance.  Tenth.  In  elevating  and  sustain- 
ing public  sentiment,  in  a  higher  educational  tone,  and,  in  general,  quickening  the  whole 
body-politic  to  the  mighty  necessity  of  universal  intelligence  in  a  republican  form 
of  government.  The  repeal  of  the  act  by  which  county  supervision  was  estab- 
lished is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  results  desired  and  anticii^ated  from  this 
agency  were  in  a  &ir  way  to  be  reached ;  were  already  largely  attained,  and  would 
have  been  more  widely  appreciated  if  the  agencv  had  been  longer  continued  with 
such  modifications  as  time  and  experience  might  dictate.  T%e  annual  cost  of 
county  supervision  was  $16,000.  This  was  assessed  upon  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
StAte— $225,000,000.  If  but  a  tithe  of  the  benefits  claimed  above  as  accruing  from 
county  supervision  was  realized,  the  investment  was  richly  remunerative.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  agency  will  be  revived  in  some  form  acceptable  both  to  educators  and 
to  the  community. 

FREE  InOH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  the  fiict  was  presented  that  the  academy  system  in  this 
State,  as  in  others,  was  in  its  decadence ;  that  towns  were  asking  for  aid  to  establish 
high  schools  in  place  of  academies ;  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  meet  these  appli- 
cations on  the  basis  of  some  general  rule  or  principle.  The  plan  then  recommended 
has  been  presented  to  a  nnml^r  of  towns  during  the  past  year,  and  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally acceptable.  This  affords  superior  education  at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  of 
the  S^te. 

ACADEMIES. 

In  accordance  with  act  of  legislature  (1871^  inquiries  have  been  addressed  fh>m  the 
superintendent's  office  to  the  several  chartered  literary  institutions  |n  the  State,  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  present  condition  and  prospects  for  educational  work,  and  consequent 
claims  on  the  State  for  substantial  aid.  Returns  have  been  received  fh>m  37  institu- 
tions. The  total  number  of  such  institutions  is  67.  An  examination  of  these  returns 
discloses  the  fact  that,  while  a  few  of  the  highest  seminaries,  fostered  by  denominational 
sympathy  and  aid,  have  developed  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  existence,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  in  a  feeble  and  precarious  condition.  Their  resources  are  insufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  and  their  constant  application  to  the  Stafe  legislature  for  aid  is 
a  confession  that  they  are  unable  to  stand  alone.  The  discontinuance  of  any  further 
appropriation  for  theae  institutions  is  advised,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  academy 
system  be  absorbed  or  displaced  by  a  general  system  of  firee  town  high  schools. 

MADAWASKA  SCHOOLS. 

The  moneys  appropriated  to  this  territory  seem  to  have  been  properly  distributed 
by  the  agent,  the  towns  and  plantations  have  generally  complied  with  the  terms 


selves  as  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  reap  the  highest  educational  advantage 
from  them.  An  appropriation  of  $1,300  is  recommended  for  this  district;  $1,000  as  a 
proper  appropriation,  and  $300  to  reimburse  the  people  for  an  equal  sum  of  which 
they  were  uigustly  deprived  last  year. 


PORTLAND. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


The  school  committee  of  thiscity  announce  that  the  condUbionof  the  public  schools  is, 
in  the  main,  prosperous,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  past  period  of  their  history. 
They  acknowledge  the  earnest  efibrts  which  many  of  the  teachers  have  made  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  to  render  their  instruction  more  efficient  and  practi- 
cal. The  teachers,  as  a  body,  take  high  rank  in  intelligence  and  culture,  and  many  of 
them  manifest  an  enthusiasm  for  their  work  which  is  an  earnest  of  fhtnre  success. 
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METHODS  OF  PRIMARY  TEACHING. 

The  primaiy  schoolg  have  alwaye  heen  the  refbge  of  incompetent  teachers.  In  no 
departmeut  of  public  instmction  hae  there  been  Buch  an  advance  in  the  tbeory  and 
practice  of  teaching  "within  the  hwt  twenty  years  as  in  the  lower  primary  trades. 

Object-teaching  nas  been  introdaced  into  the  primary  departments.  Reading  is 
taught  by  the  word-method,  resnlting,  according  to  the  principal  of  what  is  con- 
sidered the  best  school,  in  a  gain  in  time  of  at  least  40  per  cent.  opeJling  is  taught  by 
the  sounds  instead  of  the  names  of  the  letters.  Oral  instruction  is  followed  to  a  great 
extent,  and  text-books  are  postponed  till  a  later  period.  All  these  improvements  in 
methods  of  teaching  mark  a  new  era  in  popular  education,  and  demand  a  higher  grade 
of  talent  in  primary-school  teachers. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Prominent  amon^  the  questions  deserving  attention  is  the  necessity  of  improved 
school  accommodations.  The  condition  of  many  of  the  school-houses  is  unfavorable  to 
the  health  of  pupils,  and  their  Internal  arrangement  is  !ll-adiu|ted  to  the  wants  of  the 
schools.  The  means  of  heating  and  ventilation  are  radicaUy.  wafective,  and  some  rem- 
edy for  these  and  other  evils  is  imperatively  demanded.  A  new  school-house  is  also 
needed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  city. 

SUPSRYISION. 

A  great  want  of  the  schools  is  more  constant  and  intelligent  supervision,  which  would 
be  best  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  com][)etent  city  soperiBtendent;  but  as  this 
meets  with  disapprobation,  an  approximate  result  might  be  attained  by  uniting  several 
schools  in  one  building,  under  tne  control  of  a  head-master  and  as  many  assistant 
teachers  as  ai«  necessary. 

POPULARmr  OF  PUBLIC  8CHOOUB. 

The  liberal  policy  pursued  toward  the  public  schools  of  the  city  has  been  Justified  by 
the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  They  have  not  been 
regarded  as  schools  for  the  poor  alone,  but  as  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the. youth, 
which  should  be  maintained  at  any  sacrifice.  It  is  believed  that  whatever  money  is 
needed  for  their  proper  sustenance  will  be  freely  given. 

BRAKCHSS  OF  STXTDY. 

Drawing  has  befen  taught  the  past  year  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  by  the 
regular  teachers.  The  progress  thus  far  made  is  encouraging,  and  the  committee  have 
gMren  it  a  place  among  the  required  school  exercises. 

A  special  writing-master  is  employed  to  give  lessons  in  each  grade  of  schools  twice  a 
week.    Marked  improvement  has  attended  such  instruction. 

Vocal  music  has  been  neglected,  but  the  employment  of  a  competent  teacher  in  this 
branch  is  recommended. 

TRUANCY. 

Among  the  mnptoms  of  prosperity  is  the  marked  decrease  of  truancy  within  the  last 
two  yean,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  truant  officer,  whose  judicious 
course  has  yielded  the  most  gratifying  results. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  per  cent,  of  graduates  of  the  hieh  school  is  very  large,  averaging  more  than  43 
per  cent,  of  those  who  have  entered  lor  the  last  four  years.  The  course  of  study  is 
practical  and  liberal,  making  ample  provision  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  college 
courses^  and  yet  not  neglecting  to  furnish  a  thorough  education  to  tuose  who  will  en- 
ter directly  upon  active  duty.  A  special  teacher  of  recognized  ability  gives  lessons  in 
French  four  times  a  week  to  the  fint  class.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  pave  the  way  for 
special  instrocUon  in  Spanish  and  German  at  no  distant  day. 

NORMAL.  CLASS  TRAINING. 

Potilio  opinion  demands  that  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  should  receive  em- 
ploymeoi  in  the  schools,  and  the  interests  of  the  latter  require  that  proper  facilities 
■boold  be  afforded  these  graduates  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  duties.    The  estab- 
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lishmcnt  of  a  training  class  for  teachers  should  no  longer  bo  (lelaycd.  Tlio  plan  sng- 
gestecl  is  that  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  most  npproviM] 
methods  ofprimary  education  and  school- work,  should  be  employed  ut  a  Siihiry  of  ^'^^ 
to  $1,000.  The  iirst  year  she  shall  devote  two-thirds  of  her  time  to  work  in  th^  dif- 
ferent primary  schools,  with  the  regular  teacher  and  pupils,  taking  charge  of  the  classes 
so  far  as  necessary  to  illustrate  her  methods.'  She  would  also  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  a  class  of  such  graduates  of  the  high  school  as  contemplate  teaching,  with  any 
of  the  regular  teachers  who  might  attend,  for  purposes  of  practical  instruction  in 
school  work.  Members  of  the  class  should  have  tne  privilege  of  accompanying  her  to 
the  public  schools  to  observe  her  methods,  and  teach  classes  under  her  direction.  They 
would  also  fill  vacancies  in  the  schools,  to  test  their  caxmcity.  It  is  believed  that  this 
plan,  with  the  details  properly  arranged,  would  secure  to  graduates  the  advantages  of 
a  normal  school. 

NORSiAL  SCHOOUS. 

Maine  has  two  normal  schools ;  one  at  Farmington,  the  other  at  Castine.  In  these  the 
State  has  invested  $14,325  only.  In  Castine,  iwter  June,  1872,  the  normal  school  will 
have  no  shelter  unless  the  town  offers  its  high-school  building.  The  legislature  of  1870 
did  indeed  appropriate  ||5,000  *'for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  a  suitable  school  build- 
ing  for  the  Eastern  Normal  School,^  but  not  a  dollar  has  yet  been  expended  toward  either 

Surchase  or  erection.  The  school-grounds  at  Farmington  never  have  been  inclosed, 
b  apparatus  of  any  kind  has  ever  been  placed  in  either  school  by  the  State.  The 
teachers  receive  moderate  salaries,  and  often  the  number  is  insufficient  to  perform  the 
necessary  duties.    At  least  $50,000  are  needed  for  each  school. 

FARMINGTON  NORBCiX*  SCHOOL. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  19  was  graduated,  all  of  whom,  with  two  excep- 
tions, have  taught  or  are  now  teaching  in  the  State.  The  model  school,  as  now  organ- 
ized, includes  within  its  range  the  work  of  the  tirst  three  years  of  school-life.  The 
organization  of  such  a  model  school  as  is  found  in  connection  with  the  normal  schools 
of  the  West  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  work.  We  are  obliged  at  present 
to  restrict  the  privileges  of  the  model  school  mainly  to  the  graduating  dass.  And  yet 
of  the  700  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  the  schoo!,  n«t  more  than  one  in  six 
has  graduated. 

The  demand  upon  us  for  teachers  is  far  in  advance  of  our  ability  to  supply.  The 
result  of  the  most  careful  inquiry  shows  that  in  the  history  of  our  graduateia  success 
is  the  rule,  failure  the  rare  exception.  One  superintendent  writes:  ''Your  teachers 
have  revolutionized  our  primary  schools."  The  Farmington  Normsd  School  loses  noth- 
ing when  judged  by  the  work  of  its  pupils. 

XASTXRN  8TATB  NORMAL  SCHOOLr 

The  number  of  difEiDrent  pupils  who  have  attended  the  school  during  the  four  years 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  is  400,  an  average  of  100  a  year.  Three  classes  have  been 
graduated,  numbering  in  all  54  members.  Nearly  all  belonging  to  these  classes  have 
since  taught,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  their  success  has  been  excellent.  The  at- 
tendance during  the  past  year  was  324.  From  the  proceeds  of  a  course  of  lyccum  lec- 
tures given  last  winter,  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books  have  been  added  to  the  library. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  healthy  growth  and  prosperity.  During  the  spring 
term  our  accommodations  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  make  room  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils.  As  soon  as  the  new  building  is  completed,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  model 
school,  though  the  excellent  schools  of  Castine  have  answered,  to  some  extent,  th^ 
need.  The  governor  and  council  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  or  this 
school,  and  their  presence,  support,  and  advice  have  added  greatly  to  its  interest  and 
prosperity. 

COLBT  UNIYERSmr. 

At  the  close  of  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  university,  the  president,  Rev.  l>r. 
Champlin,  tendered  his  resi^ation,  to  take  effect  in  six  months.  Dr.  Champlin  has  been 
connected  with  the  ifniversity  31  years ;  16  years  as  professor  and  15  yean  as  president. 
In  his  dosing  address  he  said  that  when  he  became  president,  15  years  ago,  tnere  were 
$10,000  or  $15,000  in  the  treasury  ;•  now  there  is  a  permanent  fund  of  over  $200,000, 
besides  property  given  by  the  State,  valued  at  $50,000.  Fifteen  years  ago,  the  buildings 
were  worth  about  $17,000 ;  to-day  they  are  valued  at  over  $100,000,  and  they  are  Si 
paid  for. 

The  university  announces  its  intention  of  opening  all  its  courses  of  study  to  ladies  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  young  men. 
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MAINE  STATE  COLLEGE  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  college  has  a  pleasant  and  bealtbrful  location,  intermediate  between  the  villap^es 
of  Orono  and  Upper  Stillwater,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Bangor.  The 
c«>llege  farm  contains  370  acres  of  land,  of  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  therefore  well 
adapted  for  the  experimental  purposes  of  tne  institution.  White  Hall,  the  building 
first  erected,  contains  18  rooms,  and  the  new  hall  48.  Tbe  boarding-house  connccteu 
with  the  college  in  now  open  to  students.  In  the  now  building  desirable  accommo- 
dations are  furnished  for  125  students. 

Fourfnll  courses  of  study  are  provided,  viz:  agriculture,  civil  engineering,  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  an  elective  course.  The  studies  of  the  several  courses  are  essen- 
tially the  same  for  the  first  two  years.  Thorough  instruction  is  given  in  military 
science.  Students  are  required  to  labor  a  certain  portion  of  each  day,  not  'exceeding 
three  honrs,  for  ^ve  days  in  the  week.  Compensation  is  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  for 
three  hours'  labor.  The  collection  of  minerals  has  recently  been  greatly  enriched  by 
a  donation  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Contributions  to  the  library  and  cabinet 
are  Bolieited. 

BATES  COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  been  In  existence  nine  years,  and  is  named  after  Benjamin  Edward 
Bates,  esq.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In  1B70  a  theological  department  was  established. 
This  is  in  charge  of  a  special  faculty  appointcnl  bj-  the  college  corporation.  There  are 
ten  State  scholarships  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  In  bestowing  them  preference 
will  be  given  to  the  children  of  deceased  Union  soldiers. 

Ifiue  schools  and  academies  in  different  Sfates  act  as  preparatory  schools  for  this 
college.  Tbe  principal  of  these,  the  Nichols  Latin  School,  is  located  at  Lewiston,  in 
tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of  Bat«S  College,  and  its  students  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  lectures  and  other  college  exercises.  Fourteen  graduates  of  the  I^tin 
school  have  been  admitted  to  the  frcshnianclass  of  the  college. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  is  open  to  all  denominations.  Indigent  students  are  aided  to  the  extent  of 
$100  a  year.    The  number  of  alumni  is  500.  * 

WATERVILLE  CIJISSICAL  INSTITUTE. 

This  iuBtitntion  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Colby 
Universitv.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  college  preparatory  course,  of  groat  thoroughness 
and  completeness,  for  young  men,  and  a  collegiate  course  of  four  years  for  young  ladies. 
There  is  also  an  introductory  course,  preparator}'  for  these  courses.  Ladies  completing 
the  coarse  receive  all  the  honors  and  degrees  granted  by  female  colleges. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Tlie  eighteenth  annnal  report  states  that  tho  number  of  inmates  is  smaller  than 
QSiialy  the  commitments  for  the  year  not  having  been  sntBcicnt  to  make  good  the  places 
of  tboee  who  have  been  discharged  or  allowed  to  go  out  on  trial.  The  new  commit- 
menta  were  59,  a  falling  off  from  the  preceding  year  of  6,  but  quite  up  to  the  average 
of  previoas  yearR.  Nearly  half  of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  for  the  year  were 
from  Portland.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  statutory  provision,  requiring 
cities  and  towns,  in  certain  specified  cases,  to  contribute  |1  per  week  toward  the  sup- 
port of  boys  committed  to  the  school,  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
eonunltments,  especially  ttom  the  country.  Efforts  to  procure  the  discharge  of  boys 
drawing  tbe  weekly  dollar  are  often  made  and  i>er8istently  pressed,  and  the  revenue 
from  thu  sonrce  is  annually  diminishing.  In  the  early  da3's  of  the  school  there  was  no 
such  provision,  and  its  wisdom  and  propriety  have  always  been  doubted  by  the 
friends  of  reformatory  institutions. 

Moch  has  been  accomplished  in  the  school  during  the  year ;  the  discipline  in  each 
department  was  nnexceptionable,  and  a  most  excellent  work  has  been  done.  No  com- 
plaint of  insabordination  has  been  made  against  the  boys  from  any  quarter.  The  whole 
namber  of  inmates  daring  tjie  year  1671  was  223,  all  of  whom  were  under  instruction 
in  the  schools.  The  number  remaining  December  1, 1871,  was  134.  Of  the  d9  com- 
mitted during  the  year,  44  were  natives  of  Maine.  Average  age  on  commitment,  13  to 
14.  Boya  are  now  sentenced  daring  the  term  of  minority.  The  whole  namber  received 
iinee  the  opening  of  the  institution  is  1,281. 

The  superintendent  calls  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the  grade  or  family  plan, 
whi^  has  been  so  snccessfhllv  adoi>ted  in  some  ef  the  reform  schools  in  other  States, 
mad  ■iigKMta  its  adoption  in  the  Blaine  school. 

10b 
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MAINE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Bixth  annaal  meeting  of  tbe  Maine  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Bangor, 
October  22,  23,  and  24 ;  president,  Thomas  Tash,  esq.,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
LfCwiston.  The  welcoming  address  was  made  by  Mayor  Wheelwright.  Hon.  Theo. 
S.  Band,  chief  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  Brunswick,  spoke  on  the  ''Sys- 
tematic elevation  of  teaching;''  Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  president  of  the  State  college  at 
Orono,  on  ''Claims  of  industrial  education,"  and  Rev.  H.  F.  Harrington,  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  on  "The  principles  which  should  inspire  the  teacher." 

Mr.  Rand  advocated  the  application  of  thorough  tests  for  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers ;  that  sufficient  salaries  should  be  paid  to  induce  those  who  are  well 
qualified  to  make  teaching  a  life-work ;  the  furnishing  of  a  fund  by  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  those  worn  out  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Rand  also  gave  an  account  of  the  method  of  supporting  schools  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Mone^  is  raised  from  three  sources — the  province,  the  counties,  and  districtaL 
the  latter  being  for  current  expenses.  That  raised  by  counties  is  compulsory,  and 
raised  by  an  equal  rate  per  capita.  The  school  year  begins  the  1st  of  November,  and  is 
divided  into  two  terms,  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  province.  There  is  a  Taoation 
during  the  first  term  of  eight  da^'s  in  towns  and  ten  in  cities;  the  vacation  of  the  sec- 
ond term  is  from  three  to  five  weeks.  The  board  of  education  examine,  license,  and 
classify  teachers.  In  each  county  there  is  a  grammar  or  classical  school,  free  to  all 
who  can  pass  the  examination. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dike,  of  Bath,  read  a  paper  on  "  Teaching  illustrated  by  language  or 
grammar,"  and  Mrs.  Abba  G.  Woolsou,  of  Boston,  read  one  on  "  Departmental  instruc- 
tion in  graded  schools,"  both  of  which  were  the  subjects  of  discussion. 

Discussions  were  hskd  upon  a  variety  of  practical  topics,  in  which  there  was  a  very 
lively  interest  manifested.  The  question  of  "  Town  system  vs.  district  system,"  was 
opened  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Lewiston,and  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Dike,  of  Batk, 
Lambert,  of  Lewiston,  Stone,  of  Portland,  Woodbury,  of  Farmington,  and  others, 
almost  all  of  whom  advocated  strongly  the  town  system. 

"  The  educational  needs  of  Maine "  was  a  subject  that  was  also  fully  discussed  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Ferrald,  of  Orono,  Mr.  Dingly,  of  Lewiston,  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Castine,  Mr. 
Barrel!,  of  Lewiston,  and  others.  "  Free  text-books  for  free  schools"  and  the  *'  Principles 
which  should  determine  the  character  of  text-books"  were  subjects  that  called  ont 
quite  a  discussion,  and  the  results  of  the  use  of  free  text-books  in  Lewiston  were 
stated  by  Mr.  Tash,  the  president.  Mr.  Dike  explained  the  method  of  their  use,  the 
books  being  in  the  care  of  the  teachers,  and  the  property  of  the  town  or  city.  The 
teacher  is  held  responsible  for  their  careful  use,  antl  he  in  turn  holds  the  pupil  respon- 
sible, and  if  a  book  is  lost  or  destroyed  he  must  replace  it.  The  books  tnroug[hout 
the  schools  where  this  practice  has  been  adopted  look  far  better  than  when  furnished 
by  the  scholars. 

"  The  demand  for  free  high  schools"  was  introduced  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Stone,  of  the  Portland 
high  school,  who  said  that  the  testimony  of  towns  where  such  schools  are  maintained  is 
invariably  to  the  eficct  that  the  results  are  above  those  arising  from  academies  and 
private  schools. 

Officers  elected :  President,  C.  B.  Stetson,  of  Lewiston ;  vice-president,  G.  T.  Fletcher, 
of  Castine ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  Woodbnrv,  of  Farmington.  The  attendance 
upon  the  meetings  was  good  and  the  influence  excellent,  the  exercises  being  interesting 
and  profitable.  The  forenoon  of  Wednesday  was  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the  State 
college  at  Orono,  on  the  invitation  of  President  Allen. 

REV.  T.  C.  UPHAM.— OBrrUARY. 

Rev.  Thomas  CoggswellUpbam,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  forty-three  years  professor  in  Bowdoin 
College,  died  of  paralysis  in  New  York  City,  April  2, 1872.  He  was  bom  in  Deerfield, 
New  Hampshire,  January  20, 1799 ;  a  pupil  of  Jared  Sparks ;  graduated  nt  Dartmouth 
College  in  1818 ;  at  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  l^^^l ;  remained 
two  years  at  the  seminary  as  assistant  instructor  in  sacred  literature  ;  ordained  pastor 
Congregational  church,  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  1823 ;  elected  professor  of  moral 
I)bilo8ophy  and  metaphysics  in  Bowdoin  College,  1824 ;  resigned,  1867 ;  resided  at  Keu- 
uebunkport,  continuing  the  use  of  his  pen ;  spent  the  last  winter  in  New  York  City, 
publishing  his  last  work,  *'  Christ  in  the  Soul ;"  stricken  with  paralysis  March  10, 
after  which  his  only  distinct  utterance  was,  "  My  soul  is  wjth  God.'' 

Dr.  Upham  published,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  not  less  than  twenty  volumes;  and  from 
first  to  last  wrote  for  the  periodical  press  articles  of  great  interest  and  value.  Hia 
translation  of  John^s  Biblical  Archeology  was  publish^  in  1823 ;  Mental  Philosophy, 
2  vols.,  1831,  and  soon  after  a  third  volume  on  the  wil);  then  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion^ Ratio  Disciplino),  Manual  of  Peace,  and  several  works  on  religious  expenenco  and 
life.  ""^""'" 

Though,  for  reasons  more  satisfactory  to  hlHiself  than  to  othersi  he  felt  oonstiained 
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to  avoid  public  BpeakiDsr,  he  had  great  influence  with  individuals,  great  energy  and 
persistence  in  private  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  college,  the  church,  and  the  com- 
munity. In  one  crisis,  if  not  more,  the  chartered  rights  of  the  college  were  secured  by 
bis  sole  intervention ;  and  when  in  town-meeting  the  question  was  decided  against 
liquor  license;  the  result  was  spoken  of  as  *'  Upham's  victory.'' 

FACTS  FKOM  THB  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  ponulaHon.^lji  1870  Maine  was  the  twenty-third  State  in  populatiou,  having 
686,915  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  35,000  square  miles — an  average  of  17.91  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  624,809  white,  1,606  colored,  1  Chinese, 
and  499  Indians.  Of  these  578,034  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  48,881  foreign- 
bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  549,650  whites,  951  colored,  and  28  Indians 
were  bom  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  508  were  bom  in  Ger- 
many, 3,650  in  £ngland,  and  15,745  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  155,140  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  3,0*^  were  foreign-bom.  The  white  male  scholars  numbered 
80,630,  and  the  white  female  scholars  74,314 — an  aggregate  of  154,944  whites.  The  colored 
pupils  numbered  186,  of  whom  109  were  males  and  77  females.  Ten  Indian  pupils  were 
reported. 

I lUieracy.'— The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  19,052,  of  whom  11,066  were  foreign-born. 

Ag€t  aex,  a9id  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  18,874  white  illiterates,  3,150  were  from  10  to 
15  3'eaT8  of  age,  and  of  these  1,782  were  males  and  1,368  females ;  2,433  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  1,247  were  males  and  1,186  females ;  13,291  were  21  years  old 
and  «>ver,  of  whom  6,516  were  males  and  6,775  females.  Of  the  173  colored  illiterates,  16 
were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  13  were  males  aud  3  females  ;  31  were  from  15 
to  21  yean  old,  of  whom  17  were  males  and  14  females ;  126  were  21  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  69  were  males  and  57  females.    Two  mnlo  and  3  female  Indians  were  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  4,723,  having  6,986  teachers,  of  whom  2,430 
were  males  and  4,556  females,  to  educate  their  162,636  pupils,  of  whom  77,992  were 
males  and  84,644  females. 

Amottnt  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitntions  was  $1,106,203,  of  which  $98,626  were  derived  from  endowment,  $841,524  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $166,053  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

FubUo  schools. — The  4,565  public  schools,  with  their  6,625  teachers,  of  whom  2,261  were 
males  and  4,364  females,  were  attended  by  152,765  pupils,  of  whom  73,393  were  males 
and  79,372  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $843,435,  of 
which  $4,116  were  derived  from  endowment,  |809,941  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
iMid  $29,^8  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  4  colleges,  with  their  27  teachers,  (26  male  and  1  female,)  were  attended 
by  296  students,  of  whom  295  were  males  and  1  female.  To  educate  these  they  pos- 
s^sed  a  total  income  of  $58,865,  of  which  $23,226  were  derived  from  endowment,  $24,000 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $11,639  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — ^The  44  academies,  with  their  158  teachers,  (76  male  and  82  female,)  had 
an  attendance  of  4,^1  pupils,  2,445  males  and  2,176  females,  for  the  education  of  whom 
they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $89,659,  of  which  $41,784  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $7,033  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $40,842  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — The  87  day  and  boarding  schools  had  117  teachers,  of  whom  34  were 
males  and  83  females.  They  were  attended  by  3,245  pupils,  1,310  of  whom  were  males 
and  1,935  females.  These  schools  possessed  an  income  of  $35,594,  derived  from  tuition 
and  other  sources. 

lAbraries. — There  were  reported  1,462  public  libraries,  containing  533,547  volumes ; 
also  1,872  private  libraries,  having  450,963  volumes — a  total  of  3,334  libraries,  contain- 
ing 964,510  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  65  periodicals- issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  170,6p0  copies, 
witn  an  annual  aggregate  issue  of  9,867,680. 

Chwrehes, — Of  the  1,^28  church  organizations,  1,104  had  edifices,  with  376,738  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $5,200,853. 

Pa^periem. — ^Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  paupers  were  reported,  of 
whom  3,143  were  native  whites,  39  native  colored,  and  443  forciguers. 

Crime. — Of  371  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  255  were  native  whites,  6  native  col- 
ored, and  110  foreigners ;  431  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  175,588  penons  were  from  5  to  18 
yean  old— 89,^  males  and  86,355  females ;  493,847  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  245,704  were  males  and  248,143  females. 

OeeupaHons, — ^Two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons 
of  theee  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations^  of  whom  179^784  were  males  and 
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28)441  females ;  82,011  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  81,956  were 
males  and  55  females ;  36,002  in  personal  and  professional  serrices,  of  whom  20,683 
were  males  and  15,409  females;  28,115  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  27,880 
were  males  and  235  females ;  62,007  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  49,265  were  males  and  12^742  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Oi  these  208,225  employed  persons,  6,354  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  4,319  were  males  and  2,035  females ;  1^,320  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  156,714  were  males  and  25,606  females;  19,551  were 
60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  18,751  were  males  and  800  females. 
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MABiriiAlVD. 

[  From  report  of  H.  A.  Newell,  president  of  the  board  of  State  sohool  commiaaioners,  for  the  soholMtio 

year  ended  September  30, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Received  from  State  school  tax $290,575  05 

Beceiyed  from  free-school  fond 49,805  74 

Received  from  county  tax 302,640  80 

Received  from  State  donations 11,800  00 

Received  from  books 42,925  68 

Received  from  loans 42,454  78 

Received  from  other  sources 22,993  22 

Balanceonhand , 19,725  22 

Total  receipts  for  1871 782,920  49 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT.* 

Paid  for  teachers' salaries $510,155  06 

Paid  for  building,  repairing,  Slo 75,015  32 

Paid  for  books  and  stationery 55,719  42 

Paid  for  sni»ervision  and  office  expenses 34,219  60 

Paid  for  incidental  exx>enses  of  schools 33,695  10 

Paid  for  interest 6,322  50 

Paid  for  miscellaneous  expenses 7,373  29 

Paid  for  colored  schools 4,611  40 

Total  expenditure 727,111  69 

DECBSASS  OF  EXPENSES. 

A  decrease  is  shown  in  the  items  of  building,  repairs  and  furniture,  books  and  sta- 
tionery, supervision  and  office  expenses,  incidentals,  and  miscellaneous,  amounting  in 
all  to  $40,402.59  ;  and  an  increase  in  the  items  of  teachers'  salaries,  interest,  and  col- 
ored schools,  amounting  to  $39,445,73,  showing  a  net  decrease  in  the  running  expenses 
of  I94&86. 

The  decrease  in  building  expensesis  no  evidence  that  the  counties  are  now  nearly  all 
supplied  with  good  school-houses ;  it  merely  indicates  that  the  available  funds  are  ex- 
hausted. It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  money  that  was  actually  needed  could 
be  had  regularly  year  b^  year.  The  increased  expenditure  for  interest  is  an  unfavor- 
able symptom.  In  part  it  is  the  result  of  bad  financiering;  in  part  it  is  in  consequence 
<»f  the  circumstances  in  which  the  school  commissioners  are  placed,  being  obliged  by 
law  to  keep  the  schools  open  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year,  and  not  being 
able  to  control  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Scholastic  population  between  5  and  20  years 276,120 

Total  enrollment  for  1871 80,829 

Increase  over  last  year 3, 375 

Highest  number  enrolled  in  one  term  of  1871 64,169 

Increase  over  last  year 1,389 

Average  nomber  enrolled  in  1871 57,588 

Increase  over  last  year 1,273 

Average  attendance 36,949 

Increase  over  last  year. 154 

Number  of  schools 1,390 

locrease  over  last  year 30 

Knmber  of  months  schools  were  open 9^" 

Kmnber  of  teachers— male,  967;  females,  724 1,691 

Inereoae  over  last  year 27 

*  Not  indndiog  Balttmore  City. 
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Tho  slight  apparent  increase  in  average  daily  attendance  shows  an  actnal  decrease 
for  the  year  in  proportion  to  the  namhers  enrolled.  In  order  to  keep  np  the  same  rate 
as  last  year  the  increase  should  have  heeu  over  1,000.  Eight  counties  report  a  dimin- 
ished daily  attendance.  We  have  one  suggestion  to  make  on  this  head,  namely,  that 
a  part,  say  one-half,  of  the  salary  of  the  teachers  shonld  he  made  to  depend  on  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars.  This  has  heen  suggested  hy  the  fact  that 
where  a  fixed  salary  has  been  snbstituted  for  tho  '^sliding  scale  "in  the  pigment  of 
teachers  the  attendance  has  fallen  off. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES. 

Spelling 59,541 

Reading 53,368 

Writing 46,323 

Arithmetic 41,621 

Geography 425,832 

English  grammar 15,260 

History 8,959 

Book-keeping 825 

Algebra 1,181 

Natural  philosophy * 1,717 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  of  school  commissioners,  eighteen  counties 
were  represented.  Great  unanimity  of  sentiment  prevailed,  and  the  general  opinion 
was  that  the  present  school  law,  with  a  very  few  amendments,  could  he  made  entirely 
adequate  to  the  present  wants  of  the  people.  The  changes  a«ked  for  are  as  follows :  A 
county  tax  of  15  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  instead  of  10  cents  as  at  present  allowed ; 
the  appointment  of  teachers  to  he  given  to  the  county  hoards  of  school  commissioners, 
insteail  of  the  local  hoards  as  at  present ;  some  further  provision  for  the  education  of 
colored  children  ;  the  building  of  a  suitable  house  for  the  State  normal  school ;  the 
transfer  of  the  academic  donations  to  the  several  boards  of  county  school  commission- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  school  in  each  county. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  principal  of  the  Stat«  normal  school  has  held  during  the  year  teachers'  insti- 
tntes  in  nine  counties,  all  well  attended  but  one. 

COLORED  schools. 

The  law  requires  that  all  the  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of 
any  county  snail  be  used  for  maintaining  schools  for  colored  children.  But  this 
amount  is  so  small  as  to  be  practically  worthless.  Tho  law  also  authorizes  the  boards 
of  county  school  commissioners  to  appropriate  such  additional  sums  as  they  may 
deem  proper  for  this  purpose.  But  tno  boards  have  no  surplus  revenue.  All  their 
funds  are  needed  (and  more  are  urgently  demanded)  for  the  support  of  the  white 
schools.  Consequently  the  "additional  appropriations"  have  been  very  smalL  The 
total  amount  reported  for  the  year  is  only  (4,611.40.  This  amounts  to  but  little  more 
than  nine  cents  a  head  for  the  colored  school  population.  Baltimore  City  is  excluded 
from  this  calculation,  having  fully  organized  a'  system  of  colored  schools,  and  having 
appropriated  for  their  support  during  the  year  |30,000.  The  State  school  tax  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  population,  white  and  colored, 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  20 ;  thus  all  the  counties  receive  from  this  source  $1.52  a  year 
for  every  colored  person  between  the  specified  i^es,  a  sum  which,  if  it  could  be  sparod, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  of  such  elementary  schools  as  would  be 
necessary  at  first. 

BALTIMORE. 

CONDITION  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  board  of  commissioners  state  that  the  schools  under  their  charge  haTe  iieTer 
presented  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Throughout  the  whole  aystem,  mm  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest,  the  most  marked  improvement  has  been  observable.  The  |p6ii- 
■cral  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  most  excellent,  and  the  increase  in  their  number 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  previous  yean. 
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SCHOOL  ACCXUOHODATIONS. 

New  school-houses  have  been  erected  and  occupied,  old  ones  have  been  remodeled, 
and  desirable  improvements  have  been  effected.  There  remains,  however,  much  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Many  of  the  school-buildings  are  so  overcrowded  as  to  i  nter- 
f^re  with  the  proper  instruction  of  the  teachers,  and  to  operate  most  perniciously  upon 
the  health  of  the  children.  This  is  a  serious  evil,  and  should  be  remedied  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  representation  of  the  board  of  commissioners  is  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  moment.  To  secure  and  retain  the  services  of  the  ablest  friends  of  the 
school  system,  for  the  longest  time  they  may  be  willing  to  serve,  should  be  the  object 
most  desired. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  subject  of  compulsory  education  is  one  which  should  receive  profound  attention 
in  the  very  near  future.  As  a  matter  of  wise  economy,  aside  from  the  moral  effects 
Hccured,  it  would  be  better  to  incur  the  expense  of  educating  all  the  children  of  the 
community^  with  the  hope  of  making  them  useful  citizens,  rather  than  subsequently 
to  be  taxed  for  their  maintenance  in  almshouses  and  punitive  institutions,  whither 
ignorance  will  lead  them. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  subject  is  of  deep  importance,  as  affecting  the  future  welfare  of  the  children. 
While  engaged  in  developing  the  intellectual  faculties  and  cultivating  the  mind,  the 
training  of  the  body  is  neglected.  Some  simple  system  of  exercise  during  recess,  in 
which  all  could  jiarticipate,  would  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  method. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

Drawing  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  very  irregularly.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  young  ladies  of  the  high  school  who  have  shown  real  proficiency  in  the  art  be 
employea  as  teachers. 

The  progress  of  classes  in  music  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Even  in  the  primary 
schools,  singing  by  note  is  entirely  successful,  proving  that  it  is  better  to  commence 
with  the  elementary  part  of  music  in  this  department  than  to  defer  it  until  a  later 
period. 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  results  these  schools  have  attained  have  been  most  gratifying  to  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction.  It  is  asserted  that  the  graduates  w>ll 
compare  favorably,  in  thoroughness  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  with  those 
of  any  similar  schools  in  the  country.  At  the  last  commencements  the  largest  classes 
in  the  history  of  these  institutions  were  graduated. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  this  department  the  desired  success  has  not  been  attained,  though  there  has  been 
a  small  comparative  increase  of  attendance.  It  is  urged  that  suitable  buildings  be 
erected,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  extended 
00  aa  to  include  idl  studies  of  the  graftimar  school  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  The 
erection  of  six  bnildings  would  secure  all  the  benefits  of  education  to  this  class  of 
citiseiiB. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  dnties  of  this  office  have  increased  so  greatly  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
perform  the  mnltipUed  tasks  imposed  upon  him,  though  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
service  dT  schools.    The  appointment  of  an  assistant  is  imperatively  required. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGB. 

Tbe  ooQege  bnilding  still  remains,  ''as  a  cmmbling  monnment  of  withered  hopes 
and  blasted  expeetations."  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  establishing  the  college 
in  a  aoitaUe  bnUdinff.  which  is  urgently  needed,  there  arises  the  consideration  of  en- 
laigiiig  tlie  tphere-of  ita  uaefnlness  and  elevating  the  course  of  studies,  so  that  it  shall 
be  placed  upon  an  eqnal  footing  with  a  first-class  collegiate  institution. 
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HOWABD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  any  systematic  effort  that  may  be  made  for  the  general  education  of  the  colored 
population,  the  Howard  Normal  School  must  play  an  important  part.  It  seems  neces- 
sary that  the  teachers  of  the  colored  people,  in  the  rural  districts  of  Maryland,  should 
be  of  the  same  race.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  an  institution  like  this  is  in  exist- 
ence. The  building  is  spacious  and  comfortable.  Each  of  the  pupils  pays  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  year  for  tuition.  The  school  is  arranged  in  three  departments: 
normal,  grammar,  and  model.  This  institution  is  mainly  supported  by  private  sub- 
scription, the  fees  received  from  pupils  being  quite  inadequate  to  sustain  it. 

STATE  NORMAI.  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  has  kept  up  its  numbers  and  its  reputation  during  the  year.  Eleven 
students  graduated  in  May,  and  are  teaching  -with  great  success.  The  number  of  grad- 
uates and  under-graduates  at  present  teaching  in  the  State  is  not  less  than  200.  Two 
model-schools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  ai*e  connected  with  the  normal 
school. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAP  AND  DUMB. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  divided  into  six  classes,  properly  graded,  each  under 
the  charge  of  a  separate  teacher.  Articulation  and  lip-reading  are  taught  to  about 
twenty-five  pupils,  selected  from  the  different  classes.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the 
course  of  study  so  as  to  include  the  higher  mathematics,  book-keeping,  and  languages. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Blind  persons  of  good  moral  character,  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18,  are  admitted 
to  this  institution  on  the  payment  of  $300  per  annum,  which  pays  all  expenses  except 
clothing.  If  parents  can  not  pay  this  amount  the  child  may  be  eclucated  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  by  consent  of  the  governor.  Of  the  entire  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion for  the  year  1869,  (the  date  of  the  latest  accessible  information,)  all  but  two  were 
free  pupils. 

MANUAL-LABOR  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  established  for  2S  years.  It  is  situated  between  the  Washington 
and  Frederick  turnpikes,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  farm  of  140  acres.  It  is  supported 
by  annual  subscriptions  from  regular  patrons  of  the  institution,  aided  by  State  and 
city  appropriations.  There  were  in  attendance  during  the  year  60  boys,  from  8  to  19 
years  of  age,  most  of  them  orph.ins.  The  annual  cost  ^^er  capita  is  about  $105.  When 
the  pupils  have  received  a  respectable  rudimentary  education,  they  are  apprenticed 
either  to  farmers  or  mechanics  within  the  State  of  M;u'yland. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

This  is  at  once  a  benevolent,  a  reformatory^,  and  an  educational  institution.  It 
gives  employment  and  instruction  to  310  boys  and  16  girls,  most  of  whom,  but  for  this 
'*  refuge,"  would  have  been  either  outcasts  or  criminals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
movement  now  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  "refuge"  for  colored  youth 
will  meet  with  success. 

COLLEGES. 

The  reports  from  the  several  colleges  are  abundantly  satisfactory.  Saint  John's  and 
the  Agricultural  College,  owing  to  the  large  preponderance  of  students  on  State  schol- 
arships, may  almost  be  considered  as  free  colleges.  The  continuance  of  State  support 
to  these  institutions  is  claimed  not  as  a  boon  to  higher  education,  but  distinctly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  solutitm  of  the  problem  of  primary  education. 
Collegiate  education,  under  the  .auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  the  surest 
guarantee  of  ample  facilities  for  the  elementary  education  of  every  child  in  the  State. 

MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  three  vacant  professorships,  which,  when  filled,  will  make  the  number  of 
the  faculty  twelve.  A  well-stocked  and  well-worked  farm  of  300  acres  affords  opportunity 
for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.  Sixty  students— twelve  firom 
each  congressional  district — are  received  free  of  charge  for  tuition  and  use  of  books. 
The  military  course  consists  of  stated  drills  and  of  lectures  on  tactics.  The  tmsteea 
have  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the 
college  and  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  as  a  oouvenience  for  the  dispatch 
of  business,  as  well  as  an  importxuit  education^  agency. 
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ROCK  HILL  COLLEGE. 

This  institutioDy  condacted  by  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  was  incorporated 
as  a  college  in  Vi65,  In  the  collegiate  department  there  are  three  courses — the  coin- 
mercial,  the  scientific,  and  the  classical.  A  preparatory  department  is  provided  for 
those  students  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  pursue  any  of  the  collegiate  courses. 

SAINT  Joseph's  classical  and  commercial  academy. 

This  a  preparatory  school  for  Rock  Hill  College;  and  is  also  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Connected  with  it  is  a  commercial  department,  in  which  the  Qer- 
man  language  is  made  a  specialty. 

western  MARYLAND  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Maryland  conference  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  bufc  nothing  sectarian  is  in- 
troduced into  the  course  of  study.  A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  the 
college. 

BALTIMOIUS  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  coUeije  was  endowed  by  the  legislature  in  1360.  The  painting  gallery  contains 
130  fine  copies  for  those  taking  lessons  in  painting  and  drawing.  By  the  terms  of  the 
endowment,  free  scholarships  are  established,  upon  whicli  one  pupil  from  each  county 
in  the  State  is  educated  without  charge  for  tuition  or  books.  For  such  as  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching,  a  normal  class  is  established.  Of  210  col- 
lege graduates,  82  have  become  teachers.  Kesident  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
housekeeping  and  sewing. 

BROOKVILLE  ACADEMY. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  not  only  to  prepare  pupils  fur  ct)llege,  but  also  for  busi- 
ness life.  With  this  view,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  practical  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping. 

FREDEIUCK  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

When  the  State  legislature  granted  the  charter  to  this  college,  it  also  gave  authority 
to  raise  $50,000  to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  buildings.  This  money  mis  been  raised 
and  appropriated  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND— SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  school  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland  completed  its  sixty-fourth 
session  in  March,  1872.  The  university  is  a  southern  institution,  dependent  for  patron- 
age chiefly  upon  the  South.  All  the  members  of  the  faculty  belong  to  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Noith  and  South  Carolina ;  and  during  the  last  se^on  there  were  students  from 
every  State,  with  a  single  exception,  from  Delaware  to  Texas.  In  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  by  this  institution,  clinical  teaching  constitutes  a  most  important  feature. 
The  contiguity  of  the  general  hospital  to  the  college  buildings  affords  great  faculties. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY— SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Thia  institution  has  been  organized  since  the  war.  It^  great  prosi>erIty  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  liberal  policy  and  generous  support  of  the  State  legislature.  A  limited 
nnmber  of  beneficiary  students  is  received. 

MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF    PH.VRMACY. 

The  officers  of  the  college  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  confer,  in  the  name  of  the 
college  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  established,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  ])har- 
macy,  and  such  other  degrees  and  orders  of  merit  as  may  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  the  science  of  pharmacy.  Tho  by-laws  provide  that  an  educational  standard  shall 
be  eetablished,  applicable  to  all  persons  proposing  to  qualify  themselves  as  pharmacists 
by  becoming  students  in  this  college ;  also,  that  no  diploma  shall  be  recognized  that  is 
not  based  upon  four  years'  practical  service  with  some  reputable  pharmacist. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

This  is  the  oldest  dental  college  in  the  world.  Sinco  its  organization  664  students 
bave  received  the  degree  of  **  doctor  of  dental  surgery."    The  minority  of  the  eminent 
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practitionors  of  dentistry  in  Europe  are  graduates  of  this  collefre,  and  its  diploma  is 
recof^nized  in  all  civilized  countries  as  a  testimonial  of  proficiency  in  the  science  of 
dentistry.  A  new  chair  of  **  clinical  denistry  "  has  recently  been  added.  All  availa- 
ble means  are  used  to  secure  a  complete  coui^e  of  instruction  in  the  practice  as  well  as 
in  the  theory  of  dentistry. 

BALTIMORE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

This  institution  makes  its  seventy-fourth  annual  report.  During  the  year  18  children 
have  been  received,  and  14  have  left  the  asylum.  The  number  at  present  is  93.  The 
asylum  is  not  supported  by  any  denomination,  and  its  doors  are  open  to  all.  The  object 
in^binding  children  out  is  to  iind  them  good  homes  in  the  country,  where  they  may 
have  religious  training  while  being  instructed  in  domestic  economy.  Cost  of  support* 
ing  the  asylum  for  the  year,  $6,418.97. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNTIED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  populaUon. — In  1870  Maryland  was  the  twentieth  State  in  popolation, 
having  780,894  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  11,124  square  miles,  an  average  of  70.20 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  605,497  whites,  175,391 
colored,  2  Chinese,  and  4  Indians.  Of  these  697,482  were  natives  of  the  United  States 
and  83,412  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  462,458  whites, 
167,4^  colored,  and  4  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders.  Of  the  foreign  residents, 
47,045  were  bom  in  Germany,  4,855  in  England,  and  23,630  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  105,435  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  1,505  were  foreign-born.  The  white  male  scholars 
numbered  51,668,  and  the  white  female  scholars,  46,093,  (an  aggregate  of  97,761 
whites.)  The  colored  pupils  numbered  7,674,  of  whom  3,808  were  males  and  3,866 
females. 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  135,499,  of  whom  8,592  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates.— Of  the  46,792  white  illiterates,  7,927  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these  4,274  were  males  and  3,653  females ;  6,099  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  of  whom  3,022  were  males  and  3,077  females ;  32,766  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  13,344  were  males  and  19,422  females.  Of  the  88,703  colore^'  illiterates, 
13,645  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  7,143  were  males  and  6,502  females ; 
15,353  were  from  15  to  21  vears  old,  of  whom  7,075  were  males  and  8,278  females : 
59,705  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  27,123  were  males  and  32,582  females ;  1 
Chinese  and  3  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,779,  having  3,287  teachers,  of  whom  1,498 
were  males  and  1,789  females,  to  educate  their  107,384  pupils,  of  whom  55,800  were 
males  and  51,584  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $1,998,215,  of  which  $21,697  were  derived  A:om  endowment,  $1,134,347 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $842,171  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  sc^wols. — The  1,487  public  schools,  with  their  2,150  teachers,  of  whom  933  were 
males  and  1,217  femaJ^,  were  attended  by  83,226  pupils,  of  whom  42,927  were  males 
and  40,299  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $1,146,057,  of 
which  $4,507  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,039,135  from  taxation  and  pnbUc  funds, 
and  $102,415  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  19  colleges,  with  their  123  teachers — 121  males  and  2  females — were 
attended  by  2,154  students,  of  whom  1,782  were  males,  and  372  females.  To  educate 
these,  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $260,427,  of  which  $6,800  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $20,200  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $233,427  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Academies. — ^The  34  academies,  with  their  189  teachers — 57  male  and  132  female — had 
an  attendance>of  2,205  pupils — 1,009  male  and  1,196  female — ^for  the  education  of  whom 
they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $246,605,  of  which  $1,500  were  derived  irom  endowment, 
$6,105  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $239,000  from  tuition  and  oUier  sources. 

Priffate  schools. — ^The  153  day  and  boarding  schools  had  332  teachers— of  whom  106 
were  males  and  226  females.  They  were  attended  by  6,072  pupils,  2,600  of  whom  were 
males  and  3,472  females.  These  schools  possessed  a  total  income  of  $172,333,  of  which 
$2,640  were  derived  irom  endowment,  $500  from  taxation  and  public  funds^and  $169,193 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

i45rarie».— There  were  1,316  nublic  libraries,  containing  570,945  volumes;  also,  2,037 
private  libraries,  having  1,142,538  volumes;  a  total  of  3,353  libraries,  containing 
1,713,483  volumes. 

The  press.— The  88  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circnlation  of  235,450  copieSi 
with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  33,497,776. 
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Churches, — Of  the  1,420  church  organizations  1,389  had  edifices,  with  499,770  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $12,038,650. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  1,612  paupers,  781  were  native  whites,  666  native  colored,  and  265 
foreigners. 

Crime.—Oi  1,035  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  304  were  native  whites,  663  native 
colored,  and  68  foreigners ;  868  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  244,4^1  persons  were  from  5  to 
18  years  old,  122,932  males  and  121,522  females ;  575,439  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these,  281,294  were  males  and  294,145  females. 

Ocenpations, — ^Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  per- 
sons of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  213,691  Vere  males 
and  44,852  females;  80,449  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  79,197 
were  males  and  1,252  females ;  79,226  iu  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
43,278  were  males  and  35,948  females ;  35,542  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom 
34,567  were  males  and  975  females ;  63,326  in  manufactures,  mecnanical  and  mining 
industries,  of  whom  56,649  were  males  aud  6,677  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  ^corking  populatlon.-=—Oi  the^  258,543  employed  persons,  15,910  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  10,013  were  males  and  5,897  ^males;  228,428  were  from 
16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  191,169  were  males  and  37,259  females ;  14,205  were  60 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  12,509  were  males  and  1,696  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

M.  A.  Newell,  State  superintendent, 

COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 


Counties.                                             Examinor. 

Post-office. 

Alleghanj 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Calvert... 

Ciiroliiie 

Georir©  Q-. McKsv 

Cumberland. 

Willfam  H.Pervcil 

Annapolis. 
Towsontown. 

Dr.  Samnel Kenlcr. 

Hichard  Stanforth ■ 

Hnntingtown. 
Uillsborongh. 
Westminster. 

•  Rev.  Geonro  F.  Beaven 

Carridl 

.T.  TVr.  Nnwiinn 

fUn-W 

■Rpv.  .Tfihn  KnnirA  ...    

Port  Deposit. 
Port  Tobacco. 

diarlen •  fi*>nrorft  M.  TJnvH    

IDcvrc  DevteT  .....•.•...•«•.■... 

Dr.  James  L.  l^ryan , 

Cambridge. 
FredericK. 

Frederick 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

John  W.  Page 

Kobert  Henry 

Abingdon. 
Clarksville. 

Dr.  William  rl.  Ilardey 

Charles  G.  Ricatid 

Edesville. 

'M'nntgnmn'ry ,  ,.,.,.,,,.- 

.TATniaA  A  ndprann  _    .  _ 

Rockville. 

Prince  6eoree*8 '  Th*.  \i.  J.  Rt nnA 

Aqnasoo. 
Centre  ville. 

QncMi  Anne's. 

James  W.  Tbomnson 

Somerset 

Rev.  A.  C.  Ileatou 

Princess  Anne. 

Saint  Harv's 

J.  Prank  Ford 

Leonard  town. 

Talbot . . . .". 

Alexander  Cbanlain 

Easton. 

Washington 

r.  A.  Whitmer 

Hagerstown. 
Salubnrv. 

Gcorfffl  W",  Mr  Cooper- ,  t  - ,  - .   ,  - 

Worcester 

George  W.  Covincton 

Sbow  HilL 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

[From  rc'pui't  uf  the  board  of  educatiou  and  secretary  of  the  board  for  1671.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  fund  January  1,  1871 $2,211,410  77 

Received  for  premium  on  coin  i)ayraeut  of  $500  from  the  town  of  Province- 
town  54  S7 

Received  for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  $124,000 13, 950  00 

Received  for  premium  on  coin  x>ikymcnt  of  $50^000  from  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts   6,500  00 

Received  from  treasury  board  of  education  as  unexpended  appropriation 

for  teachers'  institutes 1, 451  84 

Total  fund  January  1,  1872 2,233,366  9S 

INCOME  IIIOM  SCUOOL  FUND,  1871. 

Received  in  interest  and  dividends $177,496  46 

One  moiety  thereof  to  be  distributed  to  cities  and  towns 88, 748  23 

One  moiety  to  educational  purposes 88,748  23 

Add  balance  of  income  for  1870 26,757  23 

115,505  46 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

I^ised  by  taxes  for  support  of  public  schools,  including  only  wap:es,  fuel, 

care  of  fires  and  school-rooms $3,272,335  33 

Increase  for  the  year 147, 282  2A 

Funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the  option  of  the  town,  as  sur- 
plus revenue  and  dog  tax 6,240  68 

Voluntary  contributions  to  prolong  x>iiblic  schools,  or  to  jiurchaso  appa- 
ratus          12,540  26 

Decrease  for  the  year ,  G,  457  64 

Local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be  appropriated  only  for  the 

support  of  schools  and  academies 1, 167, 173  27 

Income  of  local  school  funds  appropriated  for  schools  and  academics 75, 808  48 

Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of  public 

schools  for  the  year  1870-71 107.306  62 

Paid  for  superintendence  of  schools  by  school  committees  and  for  print- 
ing school  reports 83,060  96 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  of  public  schools 39, 026  50 

•^ggi'cg&te  expended  on  public  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  repairing  and 

erecting  school-houses,  and  of  school-boolis 3, 520, 510  35 

Increase  for  the  year 215,593  13 

Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue,  tScc.,)  exclusive 
of  tax6s  for  school  buildings  and  superintendence,  for  the  educatiou  of 

each  child  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age — per  child 11. 783 

Increase  for  the  year 0. 234 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865  appropriated  lor  public  schools,  in- 
cluding only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  iires  and  school-rooms,  0.00325 

Increase  for  the  year 0.00015 

Amount  of  taxes  paid  to  maintain  xiublic  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  cost 

of  school-books 5,462,852  49 

Or  for  each  person  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 19  63 

Or  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State 3  75 

Or  a  percentage  on-  the  valuation  of  1865  of  over 5  mi  lis. 

Amount  paid  for  popular  instruction  of  youth  in  the  State,  including  tui- 
tion in  private  schools  and  academies,  and  exclusive  of  what  is  expend- 

,  ed  for  collegiate  and  professional  education,  and  for  school-books 6, 297,  OiO  91 

Or  for  each  person  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 22  63 

Or  for  each  person  of  the  entire  population 4  32 

Or  a  percentage  on  the  valaation  oi  1865  of  over Gmilla. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Knraber  of  cities  and  towns  *  

IS  limber  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  May  1, 

1870 '... 

Increase  for  the  year 

Tot^l  enrollment  in  pnblic  schools  during  the  year 

Average  attendance 

Increase  for  the  year 

Eatio  of  average  attendance  to  scholastic  population 

Namber  of  children  under  5  attending  public  schools 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Number  of  persons  over  15  attending  public  schools 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Average  duration  of  schools,  8  months  and  9  days. 

Increase  for  the  year,  3  days. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers  during  the  year - 1,049 

Number  of  female  teachers  during  the  year 7, 186 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  public  schools  for  the  year 8, 235 

Decrease  of  male  teachers  for  the  year 9 

Increase  of  female  teachers  for  the  year •. 138 

Total  increase  in  number  of  teachers 129 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  (including  high-school  teachers)  per  month .  $76  44 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month $31  67 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Namber  of  pnblic  schools 5,076 

Increase  for  the  year 113 

Number  of  high  schools  in  towns  and  cities  required  by  law  to  maintain 

such  schools 142 

Naihber  of  high  schools  in  towns  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  them.  39 

Namber  of  evening  schools 51 

Average  attendance  of  evening  schools 3,479 

Cost  of  maintaining  evening  schools |36, 7G0  65 

Namber  of  schools  m  State,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institutions 20 

Namber  of  teachers  in  such  schools 30 

Namber  of  different  pupils 1, 531 

Average  attendance 898 

Namber  between  5  and  15 573 

Namber  over  15. 413 

Expense  of  schools  in  such  instituttons $9,576  40 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned 46 

Average  number  of  scholars 2,945 

Increase  for  the  year 54 

AmooDt  paid  for  tuition $115,136  15 

Increase  for  the  year $3,208  tt6 

Namber  of  private  schools  and  academies 428 

Decrease  for  the  year 38 

Estimated  average  attendance 12,443 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,473 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid $406,432  85 

Decrease  for  the  year 73,248  33 

Amoont  expended  in  1870  for  erecting  school-houses $1, 712, 073  91 

Increase  for  the  year $258  766  33 

Amoant  expended  for  repairing  school-houses $:{46, 779  39 

Increase  for  the  year $31,367  59 

Total  expended  for  school-houses,  1870 $2,058,853  30 


SCHOOL  FUND. 


The  income  of  the  fund  applicable  to  edncational  purposes  is  absorbed  by  the  present 
wants  of  the  school  system,  to  which  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  new  normal 

*  All  have  nade  rstiinit  except  Chelsea,  and  three  tovns  newly  inoorporated,  vis,  Ayer,  (Hy  Head, . 
aadlCaynaid. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

[From  rcpurt  uf  the  board  of  education  and  secretary  of  the  hoard  for  IdT}.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  fund  January  1,  1871 $2,211,410  77 

Received  for  premium  on  coiu  paymeut  of  $500  from  the  town  of  Province- 
town  54  S7 

Received  for  premium  on  coin  payment  of  $124,000 13, 950  00 

Received  for  premium  ou  coin  [)ik3'u>ent  of  $50,000  from  State  of  Massa- 

elmsetts 6,500  00 

Received  from  treasury  board  of  education  as  unexpended  appropriation 
for  teachers'  institutes 1, 451  84 

Total  fundJanuary  1,  1872 2,233,360  98 

INCOME  rnOM  SCUOOL  FUND,  1871. 

Received  in  interest  and  divideuds $177,496  46 

One  moiety  thereof  to  be  disti'ibuted  to  cities  and  towns 88, 748  23 

One  moiety  to  educational  imrposes 88,748  23 

Add  balance  of  income  for  1870 26,757  23 

115,505  46 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Raised  by  taxes  for  support  of  public  schools,  including  only  wii^es,  fuel, 

care  of  fires  and  school-rooms $3,272,335  33 

Increase  for  the  year 147,282  24 

Funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the  option  of  the  town,  as  sur- 
plus revenue  and  dog  tax 6,S40  6S 

Voluntary  contributions  to  prolong  public  schools,  or  to  x>ai^chaso  appa- 
ratus          12,540  26 

Decrease  for  the  year ,  6, 457  64 

Local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be  appropriated  only  for  the 

support  of  schools  ivnd  academies 1, 167, 173  27 

Income  of  local  school  funds  appropriatinl  for  schools  and  academics 75, 808  48 

Income  of  State  school  fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of  public 

schools  for  the  year  1870-71 107,306  62 

Paid  for  superintendence  of  schools  by  school  committees  and  for  print- 
ing school  reports 83,060  96 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  of  public  schools 39, 026  50 

Aggregate  expended  on  imblic  schools  aluue.  exclusive  of  repairing  and 

erecting  school-houses,  and  of  school-books 3, 520, 510  35 

Increase  for  the  year 215, 593  13 

Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue,  &C.,)  exclusive 
of  tax6s  for  school  buildings  aud  superintendence,  for  the  education  of 

each  child  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age — per  child 11. 783 

Increase  for  the  year 0.234 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865  appropriated  lor  public  schools,  in- 
cluding only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  iires  aud  school-rooms,  0.00325 

Increase  for  the  year 0.  U0015 

Amount  of  taxes  paid  to  maintain  x>ublic  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  cost 

of  school-liooks 5,462,a^»2  49 

Or  for  each  person  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 19  63 

Or  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State 3  75 

Or  a  percentage  on-  the  valuation  of  1865  of  over 5  mills. 

Amount  paid  for  popular  instruction  of  youth  in  the  State,  including  tui- 
tion in  private  schools  and  academies,  and  exclusive  of  what  is  expend- 

,  ed  for  collegiate  and  professional  education,  and  for  school-books 6, 297,  OiO  91 

Or  for  each  person  oetween  5  and  15  years  of  age 22  63 

Or  for  each  person  of  the  entire  population 4  32 

Or  a  percentage  ou  the  valuation  oi  1865  of  over 6  mills. 
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ATTENDANCE. 


Knrabor  of  cities  and  towns  *  

IS  umber  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  May  1, 

1870 '... 

Increase  for  the  year 

Total  enrollment  in  public  schools  dnring  the  year 

Average  attendance 

Increase  for  the  year 

Eatio  of  average  attendance  to  scholastic  population 

Namber  of  children  under  5  attending  pnblic  schools 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Number  of  persons  over  15  attending  pnblic  schools 

Decrease  for  the  year 

Average  duration  of  schools,  6  months  and  9  days. 

Increase  for  the  year,  3  days. 

TEACHEKS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 


340 

278,249 

7,197 

273, 661 

201,750 

2,037 

.73 

2,714 

180 

21,973 

178 


Number  of  male  teachers  dnring  the  year 1,049 

Number  of  female  teachers  dnring  the  year 7, 186 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  pubfic  schools  for  the  year 8, 235 

Decrease  of  male  teachers  for  the  year 9 

Increase  of  female  teachers  for  the  year •. 138 

Totalincrease  in  number  of  teachers 129 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  (including  high-school  teachers)  per  month .  $76  44 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month $31  67 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Namber  of  pnblic  schools 5,076 

Increase  for  the  year 113 

Number  of  high  schools  in  towns  and  cities  required  by  law  to  maintain 

such  schools 142 

Naihber  of  high  schools  in  towns  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  them.  39 

Namber  of  evening  schools 51 

Averase  attendance  of  evening  schools 3,479 

Cost  of  maintaining  evening  schools |36,760  65 

Namber  of  schools  in  State,  charitable,  and  reformatory  institutions 20 

Namber  of  teachers  in  such  schools 30 

Namber  of  different  pupils 1, 531 

Average  attendance 898 

Namber  between  5  and  15 573 

Namber  over  15 413 

Expense  of  schools  in  such  institnttons $9, 576  40 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  returned 46 

Average  number  of  scholars 2,945 

Increase  for  the  year 54 

Amoont  paid  for  tuition $115,136  15 

Increase  for  the  year $3,268  tt6 

Namber  of  private  schools  and  academies 428 

Decrease  for  the  year 38 

Estimated  average  attendance 12,443 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,473 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid $406,432  85 

Decrease  for  the  year 73.248  33 

Amoont  expended  in  1870  for  erecting  school-hooses $1,712, 073  91 

Increase  for  the  year $258  766  33 

Amount  expended  for  repairing  school-houses $:M6,  779  39 

Increase  for  the  year $31,367  59 

Total  expended  for  school-houses,  1870 $2,058,853  30 


SCHOOL  FUND. 


The  income  of  the  fund  applicable  to  educational  purposes  is  absorbed  by  the  present 
waata  of  the  school  system,  to  which  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  new  normal 

*  All  have  nade  rstiinit  except  Chelsea,  and  three  tovns  newly  Inoorporated,  vis,  Ayer,  (Hy  Head, , 
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school  at  Worcester.  The  principal  of  the  fand  has  reached  its  maximum.  The 
income,  which  was  for  the  past  year  $177,496.46,  will  not  be  greater  in  fatnre  years. 
The  moiety  to  be  divided  among  the  towns  is  sufficient  to  give  to  each  child  between 
5  and  15  years  only  32  cents,  while  the  sum  raised  for  edocational  purposes  by  taxa- 
tion averages  811-76  per  child.  These  32  cents  are  now  inadequate  toaSbni  any  substan- 
tial relief  to  the  towns,  or  benetit  to  the  schools,  and  will,  from  the  present  year,  be 
annually  diminished  as  population  increases. 

Public  opinion  is  unmistakably  looking  toward  the  adoption  of  a  far  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  means  for  the  better  education  of  teachers  and  more  thorough 
supervision  of  the  schools.  It  is  seen  that  in  these  respects  Massachusetts  is  driftiisg 
benind  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  States,  and  the  demand  for  larger  means  and  a 
more  perfect  organization  must  soou  be  met.  It  is  therefore  recommended  by  the  board 
of  education  that  a  State  tax  of  one-half  of  one  mill  be  levied  with  the  general  State 
tax,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  said  tax,  together  with  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  be 
expended,  three-fourths  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  for  other  educational  purposes.  Tliis  will  give  about  $650,000  a  year  to  Be  dis- 
tributed among  the  towns,  and  ^17,000  a  year  for  other  educational  purposes.     ' 

teachers'  institutes. 

Seven  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year ;  six  of  them  for  five  days.  The 
one  at  West  Newbury,  occurring  during  the  week  of  the  annual  election,  w(is  continued 
only  three  days.  In  each,  twenty-seven  teaching  exercises  were  given  by  day,  and 
five  evening  lectures.  Most  of  the  institutes  were  marked  by  an  unusually  large 
attendance  of  earnest,  intelligent  teachers,  and  the  evening  lectures  were  listened  to 
by  crowded  audiences.  In  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  institutes  the 
agents  not  only  visited  the  towns  wuere  they  were  to  be  held,  but  also,  when  practi- 
cable, visited  several  of  the  adjoining  towns,  with  especial  reference  to  awakenmg  au 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  so  secure  a  better  attendance.  There  were  also  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  school  committees  in  towns  near  the  place  where  each  institute  was  to 
be  hold  circular-letters  explaining  the  object  of  the  institute,  and  requesting  that 
where  the  schools  were  in  session,  the  teachers  might  be  allowed  to  close  them  so  as 
to  attend  the  institute.  Posters  were  also  prepared  to  be  sent  to  many  towns;  each 
institute  was  advertised  in  several  papers,  and  arrangements  made  with  railroad 
officials,  and  for  the  printing  of  free  return  tickets.  All  these  preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  the  success  of  the  institute. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  and  members  of  school  committees  present  at  the 
different  institutes  was  908.  Some  of  these  were  present  only  for  a  day  or  two  of  the 
session.  The  school  committees  in  many  towns  are  unwilling  to  allow  their  teachers 
to  close  the  schools  to  attend  the  institute  for  the  whole  period  of  five  days,  unless 
they  make  up  the  time.  It  thus  not  infrequently  happens  that  those  teachers  who 
most  need  the  instructions  which  the  institutes  give,  and  who  are  most  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  them,  are  cut  off  from  the  privilege.  To  meet  this  difficulty, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  legislature  be  requested  to  pass  an  act  which  shall  give  to 
school  committees  the  authority  to  allow  the  teachers  in  their  employ  to  close  their 
schools  and  attend  upon  any  institute  held  in  term  time,  and  in  their  returns  to  the 
board  to  count  the  time  so  spent  as  actual  school  time. 

All  the  institutes  held  during  the  year  were  highly  satisfactory,  judging  from  the 
opinions  of  those  in  attendance,  which,  in  every  instance,  were  expressed  either  in 
resolutions  or  in  some  less  formal  way,  accompanied  by  au  invitation  to  hold  another 
institute  as  soou  and  as  often  as  was  deemed  expedient. 

SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Each  system  of  supervision  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  but  practically  that  will  l»e 
the  best  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  habits  ot  the  ])euple..  Hence  the  svstem 
of  supervision  by  a  committee  will  not  very  soou  be  changed  in  Massachusetts.  More- 
over the  laws  of  1854  and  1856,  which  authorized  any  city  or  town  to  require  its  school 
committees  to  appoint  a  Buperintendeutf  furnish  the  means  of  securing  the  advantages 
of  both  systems,  that  of  a  larger  body  for  counsel  and  of  a  siugle  i)erson  for  details. 
The  necessity  of  a  thorough  supervision  has  been  so  far  recognized  that  most  of  the 
cities  and  several  of  the  large  towns  of  the  commonwealth  employ  a  superintendent 
of  schools.  This  agency  is  "now  exerting  a  more  powerful  iuliueuce  than  any  other 
instrumentality  in  x)erfecting  the  character  and  giving  efficiency  to  the  schools!^' 

While  the  benefits  of  the  system  are  enjoyed  by  over  forty  cities  and  towns,  the  re- 
maining number  do  not  employ  a  superintendent.  Most  of  them  can  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense, but  these  very  towns  are  the  ones  that  most  need  such  supervision,  for  the  small 
towns  can  not  obtain  as  able  and  experienced  teachers  as  the  wealthier  places,  and  they 
have  fewer  persons  of  literary  attainments  able  to  devote  their  time  to  these  duties. 
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To  such  towns  is  commended  the  consideration  of  a  recent  law  which  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  contiguous  towns,  where  the  proper  remuneration  of  a  superintendent 
would  he  a  serious  hurden  on  a  single  town,  the  towns  may  unite  in  the  employment 
of  such  an  officer. 

In  most  cases  where  a  superintendent  is  employed,  the  office  has  hecome  a  i>ermanent 
one,  with  a  respectahle  salary,  and  commands  the  services  of  men  of  lar^e  experience 
and  eminent  ability.  In  many  cases,  one  member  of  the  school  committee  who  has 
aptitude  for  the  work  and  leisure,  is  intrusted  with  the  entire  active  duties  of  the  com- 
mittee, often  performing  them  for  small  compensation. 

WOMEN  AS  MEMBERS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

A  few  years  since  a  bill  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives  authorizing 
the  election  of  women  on  school  committees.  It  was  defeated  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  towns  had  full  power  under  existing  laws. 
Since  then  the  number  of  such  elections  has  rapidly  increased,  and  in  two  towns  the 
schools  are  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  women.  Their  superior  tact  and  sympa- 
thy, and  the  necessary  leisure  etgoyed  by  many,  are  among  the  reasons  sufficient  for 
this  movement,  which,  doubtless,  will  continue  till,  *'both  as  members  of  committees 
and  as  superintendents,  women  will  exert  an  influence  alike  powerful  and  beneficent.'' 

SPECIAL  AGENTS. 

At  the  last  session,  the  legislature,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of  education,  made  an 
ai^propriation  from  the  income  ot  the  school-fund  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10,000  to  be 
expended  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  such  special  agents  as  the  boaM  might  em- 
*ploy.  The  object  of  this  appropriation  w^as  twofold :  First,  to  enable  the  boanl  to  se- 
care  the  services  of  some  competent  agent  to  give  aid  and  direction  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing.  The  second  object  was  the  employment  of  persons  to  act  as  visiting  agents 
within  certain  districts  to  be  designated,  who  should  perform  the  services  in  their  re- 
spective districts  which  are  performed  by  the  general  agents,  with  the  intent  that 
all  the  towns  in  the  commonwealth  should  be  visited  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the 
board  at  least  once  annuallv.  If  this  plan  meets  with  the  success  which  is  confidently 
anticipated,  it  will  gradually  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  local,  county,  or 
district  agents.  The  fact  appearing,  however,  that  other  appropriations  would  nearly 
absorb  that  i>ortion  of  the  school-mnd  to  which  all  were  charged,  only  one  visiting 
agent  has  been  employed.  The  results  of  his  work  in  the  western  counties  are  most 
encouraging. 

With  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  object  for  which  the  appropriation  was  asked, 
more  has  been  accomplished.  A  special  agent  was  appointed  by  the  board  in  July 
last,  as  the  director  of  art-education,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  aiding  the 
cities  and  towns  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  1870,  relating  to  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  and  the  establishment  of  evening  schools 
for  the  instruction  gf  adult  persons  in  mechanical  drawing.  His  labors  thus  far  have 
met  with  gratifying  success. 

SCHOOL-AGE. 

The  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  is  made  the  basis  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  school-fund,  and  hence  is  supposed  to  define  the  age  for  which  the 
people  are  bound  to  provide  means  of  education ;  and  there  is  a  disposition  in  some 
places  to  exclude  from  school  all  over  15  years  of  age.  The  same  statute,  however, 
that  makes  this  limitation  of  age  for  the  apportionment  of  the  i)chool-fund,  provides 
that  nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  considered  as  excluding  from  the  schools  persons  un- 
der 5  or  over  15  years  of  age.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number 
in  average  attendance  upon  our  schools  during  the  year  were  over  15  years  oif  age  shows 
that  this  interpretation  of  the  statute  is  pecepted  by  the  great  Ixxly  of  the  people. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  the  admission  of  children 
under  5  years  of  age  into  our  public  schools,  and  even  make  it  a  penal  offense  for 
parents  to  send  them  at  an  earlier  ago.  The  fact  that  nearly  3,000  children  under 
5  years  of  age  were  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
year,  compelled  to  breathe  the  vitiated  air  of  school-rooms  and  to  sit  quietly  on  nard 
benches  for  five  and  often  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week,  suggests  the  ne- 
ceasity  of  some  legal  prohibition  to  remedy  an  evil  so  deplorable  in  its  consequences. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

How  to  edncate  oar  children  and  secure  the  best  results,  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  expense,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day,  and  demands  the  best  thoughts 
of  aJl  our  edaeaton.    There  is  an  opinion  ycry  prevalent  among  them  that  while  our 
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schools  are  doing  a  fi^eat  and  noble  work,  they  are  not  accomplishing  all  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them. 

If  a  portion  of  tlie  time  wasted,  and  worse  than  waste^,  in  the  attempt  to  memorize 
the  endless  and  senseless  details  of  geography  and  of  history,  the  technicalities  of  gram- 
mar, at  an  age  when  they  can  not  be  understood,  and  lon^  examples  in  mental  arithme- 
tic, which,  with  their  complicated  solutions,  must  be  given  with  closed  hook,  and  in 
precise,  logical  terms,  could  be  given  to  some  studies  that  would  really  int-ercst  the 
children,  develop  their  perceptive  powers,  accustom  them  to  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  bo  of  real  practical  value  to  them  in  after  life,  more  satisfactory  results 
than  are  now  attained  would  be  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  child's  school-life. 

The  recent  introduction  of  Hooker's  admirable  "Child's  Book  of  Nature"  into  the 
grammar  schools  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  and  several  other  cities  and  towns, 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  in 
respex:t  to  an  improved  course  of  studies  for  our  common  schools. 

HTGH   SCHOOLS. 

• 

During  the  past  year  179  high  schools  have  been  maintained  in  165  cities  and  towns. 
Only  three  towns  required  by  law  failed  to  maintain  a  high  school.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  not  what  might  be  expected  from  the  name ;  still,  even  in  the  poorest  of 
them,  greater  advantages  are  presented  than  could  bo  offered  by  the  other  schools  iu 
the  same  town ;  and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  an  education  is  afforded, 
without  expense  t'O  the  pupil,  more  extensive  and  complete  than  can  be  acquired  in 
many  colleges.  "Their  influence,  when  they  are  wisely  and  liberally  supported,  is  in- 
calculable. From  them  our  colleges  receive  their  largest,  and  often  their  best,  sup- 
plies." From  the  high  school  at  Woburn,  a  town  having  a  population  of  less  than  9,000, 
twenty  graduated  last  June,  five  of  whom  were  going  to  college.  Including  these 
five,  there  were  twenty-eight  members  of  the  school  studying  with  reference  to  a  col- 
legiate education.  Nine  others  who  were  fitted  in  this  school  were  at  that  time  in 
different  colleges. 

THE  HALF-DAY  SYSTEM. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  this  school  which, for  several  reasons, 
is  worthy  of  special  consideration.  The  "  half-day  system,"  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion there  for  several  years,  requires  the  attendance  of  the  pnpil  but  one-half  of  each 
day,  provided  he  has  faithfully  performed  his  duties.  It  is  thought  that  this  system 
has  a  good  influence  upon  the  churacter  of  the  pupil,  (as  it  cultivates  a  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility,) upon  his  health,  and  also  upon  his  mind,  as,  undisturbed  by  the  distract- 
ing influences  of  a  school,  he  can  accomplish  much  more  in  the  same  time.  It  is  an 
economical  arrangement  also.  The  present  hi^h-school  house  was  intended  to  accom- 
modate ninety  pupils.  With  this  system  it  will  accommodate  just  twice  the  number, 
one-half  attending  in  the  morning,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon.  "Henee  it  is  to-day 
saving  an  expenditure  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  high-school  building. 

"  The  results  of  this  system  are'so  entirely  satisfactory,  and  its  advantages  so  obvions, 
that  I  would  commend  it  for  adoption  in  those  towns  whose  citizens  are  not  prepared 
to  incnr  the  expense  of  erecting  new  high-school  buildings,  or  of  enlarging  existing 
ones,  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  pupils." 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  These  most  important  institutions  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  ^th 
all  their  accustomed  faithfulness  and  success.  In  each  of  the  schools  a  goodly  num- 
ber have  entered  upon  the  advanced  course  of  study,  for  which  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  board.  In  two  of  the  schools,  many  during  the  first  year  have  determined 
to  pursue  the  full  course  of  four  years,  and  their  studies  are  arranged  with  reference 
to  that ;  while  in  the  others  the  advanced  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  have  graduated, 
and  iu  many  instances  have  been  engaged  in  teaching.  Experience  only  will  prove 
which  of  these  methods  will  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results." 

ADMISSION  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  further  states :  "  I  have  attended  the  examination  of  applicants  fat 
the  normal  schools,  and  have  at  such  times  generally  made  a  very  careful  and  critical 
examination  and  analysis  of  the  results  presented  in  the  papers  of  the  applicants.  An 
analysis  made  at  one  of  these  examinations  is,  I  think,  a  fair  specimen  of  all  of  them. 
The  average  age  of  the  forty-eight  examined  was  18  years  and  9  months.  Twenty-one 
of  the  37  ladies  examined  were  graduates,  or  had  been  members  for  sometime,  of  hi^Hii 
schools,  5  of  academies,  and  11  of  grammar  schools.    Nine  of  these  had  taught  scboola 
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for  a  period  varying  fh)m  12  to  143  weeks.  The  qnoetions  were  not  above  the  average 
of  tho6e  proposed  to  candidates  for  admission  to  our  high  schools.  There  should  have 
been  an  average  of  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  coiTect  answers.  Only  4,  however,  had  this 
average,  and  only  11  had  70  and  upward.  Eighteen  had  less  than  GO  per  cent.  To 
attain  even  this  result,  their  reading  had  to  1^  taken  iuto  account,  for  which  they 
were  marked  much  higher  than  for  their  written  papers.  With  this,  the  general  aver- 
age of  correctness  for  all  who  were  examined  was  62  per  cent. ;  without  it,  59.  Yet 
only  4  of  the  48  were  rejected. 

^'An  examination  of  the  papers  of  these  applicants  shows  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
writers  were  allowed  to  take  up  the  higher  branches  of  study  in  high  schools  and 
academies  before  they  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  simple  elementary  branches,  which 
are  the  comer-stone  of  a  good  education.  The  papers  of  many  were  very  faulty  in 
respect  to  the  correct  use  of  language,  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  and  spellins. 

''I  have  present^  this  topic  thus  prominently,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  recommenda- 
tion that  I  would  make,  that  a  more  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  common 
English  studies  should  be  required  as  indispensably  necessary  for  admission  to  our 
normal  schools  than  has  heretofore  been.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  too,  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  add  a  year  to  the  minimum  age  required  for  admission,  at  least  for 
ladiea,  and  not  admit  any  under  seventeen  years  of  ago.  With  a  higher  standard  of 
■oholarship  for  admission,  and  with  greater  maturity,  physical  and  mental,  of  those 
admitted,  I  think  we  should  secure  a  superior  class  of  teachers  for  graduation,  and 
thiiB  elevate  the  character  of  our  normal  schools. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

"  While  the  normal  schools  are  i>erforming  a  most  valuable  service  in  raising  the 
standard  of  teaching  throughout  the  whole  commonwealth,  their  capacity  to  educate 
trained  teachers  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  is  rapidly 
falling  short  of  meeting  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  such  teachers.  Some 
other  system  must  be  devised. 

"Two  plans  have  been  suggested.  One  contemplates  the  establishment  of  several 
normal  schools,  with  a  course  of  three  or  six  months,  devoted  to  a  strictly  professional 
oooroe  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  organizine.  governing,  and  instructing  schools.  From 
four  to  six  huudred  teachers  could  be  trained  yearly  in  each  of  these,  at  an  expense  not 
mach  greater  than  is  now  required  at  the  normal  schools,  and  they  would  be  much 
bettor  utted  for  their  work  tnan  is  the  present  lar^e  number  of  teachers  who  lack 
special  training.  This  plan  has  been  fully  elaborated  hy  one  of  the  best  educators  in 
our  country,  and  his  recommendation  is  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  most  careful  con- 
aideration." 

'*  There  are  some  decided  advantages  in  introducing  normal  instruction  into  the  high 
schools  and  academies.  These  schools  are  in  successful  operation  in  locations  where 
the  pupild  live  and  the  teachers  are  needed.  Ko  additional  expense  would  be  required 
for  tne  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  a  department  for  this  branch 
of  education  can  be  as  well  maintained  there  as  in  separate  schools.  Several  cities 
and  towns  have  established  training  schools,  auxiliary  to  the  high  schools,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  many  of  the  academies  would  employ  competent  instmpt4)rs  and  establish 
s«ch  a  course,  provided  reasonable  eacouragoment  should  be  proffered  by  the  com- 
monwealth.'' 

TEACHING    OP    DRAWING. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  the  subject  that  every  one  who  can 
learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw,  and  that  drawing  is  simpler  in  its  elements  and  more 
eaailj  acquired  than  writing.  Special  instructors  are  no  more  required  for  drawing 
than  for  writing  or  arithmetic.  ■  Teacher&.miiBt  learn  and^teach  elementary  drawing  aa 
tliey  learn  and  teach  other  branches. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advanta^  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the  sub-com- 
mittee to  whom  the  school  committee  of  Boston  had  committed  the  subject  of  art  edn- 
catioo,  early  in  the  year  opened  a  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  England,  with  the 
object  of  procuring  a  gentleman  having  the  requisite  qualifications  to  organize  classed 
and  coodoct  the  department  of  drawing  in  tiie  Boston  schools,  on  the  same  general 
•Ian  that  music  is  so  snocesafully  taught  in  them.  The  correspondence  resulted  in  an 
invitation  to  Walter  Smithy  esq.,  the  head-master  of  the  school  of  art  in  Leeds,  to  accept 
tlie  position.  Before  deciding  the  question  of  acceptance,  Mr.  Smith  visited  this  coun- 
try, and  after  a  full  conference  with  the  exeoative  committee  of  the  board,  the  latter 
were  satisfied  of  the  expedieacy  of  procuring  the  services  of  Mr.  Smith  for  the  oonv- 
moa wealth,  for  each  portion  ot  hia  time  as  should  be  a^eed  upon  with  the  Boston 
ooomittee.  Betuming  to  England,  Mr.  Smith  was  anthonsed  to  expend  $500,  appropii- 
uted  by  the  board  from  the  income  of  the  Todd  fund,  in  procuring  such  models  of  art, 
dcawingSi  casts,  Ac,  as  would  be  needed.  Having  procured  bv  purchase,  and  by  tiie 
gift  of  geoerous  friends  of  art  coltore  in  England,  a  valuable  coUeotiMi  oi  niodelt,  4ce^ 
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Ruited  to  bis  purpose,  Mr.  Smith  returned  to  Massaohnsetts  early  in  the  aatamn  and 
commeDced  his  work. 

Id  the  city  of  Boston  Mr.  Smith  is  head-master  and  professor  of  art  edacation  in  the 
normal  art  school,  and  director  of  the  night  classes  for  drawing,  established  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  1870.  The  coarse  of  instraction,  arranged  by  Mr.  Smith  for 
these  free  evening  classes,  comprises  what  is  usnally  included  under  the  term  **  mechan- 
ical or  industrial  drawing.'^  By  the  State  Mr.  Smith  is  employed  as  "  professional 
adviser  and  lecturer  in  the  matter  of  art  education.^  In  this  capacity  he  has  given 
lectures  and  teaching  exercises  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  has  visited  and  given 
instruction  in  those  cities  and  towns  required  to  maintain  adult  classes  in  mechanical 
drawing.  The  lectures  have  been  everywhere  received  with  marked  approbation. 
New  interest  is  awakened,  and  large  numbers  are  flocking  to  the  classes  wherever  they  are 
established.  Flourishing  classes liave  been  formed  in  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  towns 
and  cities  required  by  law  to  maintain  them. 

It  will  be  tne  duty  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  soon  as  he  can  be  released  from  the  more  imme- 
diate calls  of  the  towns,  to  spend  as  much  effort  as  possible  in  the  normal  schools,  with 
the  view  of  giving  the  utmost  efficiency  to  the  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  them, 
to  the  end  that  competent  teachers  may,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  be  prepared  both  for 
the  public  schools  and  for  special  classes. 

Mr.  Smith  has  been  greatly  aided  in  his  lectures  and  teaching  by  the  collection  of 
models  before  named,  which  comprises  models,  casts,  and  apparatus  in  use  in  the  schools 
of  art  in  Great  Britain,  together  with  a  set  of  the  works  of  students  in  those  schools, 
illustrating  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  the  stages  of  art  study.  These  are 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  curator,  who  attends  to  their  transportation  and  arrange- 
ment, and  who  is  also  a  competent  teacher  of  drawing,  and  does  good  service  in  sup- 
plementing the  labors  of  Mr.  Smith.  This  collection  of  models  is  to  be  deposited  at 
the  State-house  in  Boston.  It  will  be  lent  for  exhibition  to  any  city  or  town  engaged 
in  forming  free  evening  classes,  and  the  director  of  art  education  will,  on  request, 
attend  personally  any  conference  of  the  school  committee  in  the  locality,  and  give,  if 
desired,  a  public  address  on  the  subject. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association  in  October  last, 
Mr.  Smith  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  vaJnable  address  on  "Art  education  and 
the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools."  This  address  was  listened  to  with 
profound  interest  by  a  large  body  of  the  leading  teachers  from  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  was  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  November.  It  has  also  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  board,  and  with  it  two  valuable  papers  by  Professor 
Thompson. 

In  tbe  address,  Mr.  Smith  makes  this  declaration,  which  proves  him  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  work  intrusted  to  him  :  "Though  acquainted  with  the  national 
system  of  my  own  country,  and  of  other  European  states,  I  am  not  committed  to,  nor 
do  I  wholly  approve  of,  any  of  them,  but  I  believe  in  the  construction  of  a  system  in  a 
country  where  the  subject  is  new.  We  can  adapt  the  good  parts  of  all  the  old  methods 
to  the  requirements  of  this  country,  and  omit  all  the  bad  parts.''  He  also  says:  "  While 
England  is  appropriating  all  the  features  of  the  Massachusetts  system  of  general  edu- 
cation that  are  worth  anything,  in  Mr.  Forster's  scheme,  we  are  borrowing  from  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  from  other  countries,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  their  experience 
in  technical  education,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  upon  a  better  general  basis  we 
shall  erect  an  infinitely  better  superstnicture,  so  soon  as  the  development  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  for  its  accomplishment." 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  DRAWINO-CLA8SE8. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  teaching  drawing  at  present  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  competent  teachers.    So  fast  as  this  obstacle  can  be  removed,  there  is  no 

food  reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  extended  in  its  scope  so  as  to  embrace  all  towns 
aving  more  than  6,000  inhabitants.  Something  can  be  done,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
teacheie'  institutes.  Still  more,  however,  might  be  expected  ^m  special  normal 
classes,  to  be  opened  at  central  points,  at  such  periods  of  the  year  as  would  best  ac- 
commodate the  teachers  of  the  vicinity.  A  special  appropriation,  to  be  used  by  the 
board  in  maintain iug  such  classes  to  a  limited  extent,  would  be  of  signal  advantage. 
The  secretary  takes  pleasure  in  ][)ointing  to  an  experiment  in  proof  of  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  such  special  classes.  In  July,  in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Worcester,  a  normal  class  of  twenty-three 
was  opened  in  the  rooms  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  and  taught  by  the  professors 
of  the  institute,  for  three  weeks,  two  lessons  each  day.  The  pupils  paid  a  fee  of  $10 
each  for  tuition,  the  use  of  the  rooms  being  granted  by  the  trustees  free  of  charBe. 
Professor  Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  says  of  this  experiment:  ""nie 
class  was  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  at  any  time  except  just  at  the  close  of 
the  (school)  year,  in  hot  weather,  when  most  people  rest  or  travel.  That  the  class 
was  as  large  as  it  was  argues  the  need  of  it." 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

A  rcsolation  "relating  to  technical  instmctioD  in  schools^  was  passed  by  the  last 
seneral  coartyby  which  the  board  of  education  was  directed  to  report  "a  feasible  plan 
for  ^vinff  in  the  common  schools  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  this  commonwealth 
additions  instruction,  especially  adapted  to  young  ])er8on8  who  are  acquiring  practical 
skill  in  mechanical  or  technical  arts,  or  are  preparing  for  such  pursuits/'  The  State 
baa  generously  endowed  the  institute  of  technology  in  Boston  and  the  museum  of 
zoology  in  Cambridge;  but  though  these  two  institucions  and  the  scientific  school  in 
the  latter  place  afford  great  advantages  to  those  who  intend  following  the  higher 
walks  of  industrial  pursuits,  they  do  not  give  the  practical  instructiou  required  to  fit 
the  mechanic  for  his  daily  work.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  schools  for  the 
technical  education  of  mechanics  that  the  college  does  to  the  high  school;  each  is 
indispensable  in  its  place,  but  neither  fulfills  the  functions  of  the  other. 

The  only  school  in  the  State  where  a  technical  education  in  mechanics  combined 
with  practice  can  be  obtained  is  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  in  Worcester.  It  was  incorporated  in  16G5,  and  is  a  model  institution,  which 
has  no  snperior  in  this  country.  The  corps  of  instructors  embraces  x)rofe8Sors  of  chem- 
istry, mechanics  and  physics,  drawing,  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  French  and 
German.  There  are  89  pupils,  mostly  from  Worcester  County.  There  are  also  20  free 
St«te  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  from  other  counties  than  Worcester,  to  l>e 
selected  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  value  and  importance  of  schools  of  this  character  are  not  understood  or  appre- 
ciated in  this  country. .  One  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject 
says  that  "  provision  for  the  prompt,  spe«dy,  and  ample,  or  the  better  education  of  the 
mannfactnnng  or  mechanic  operatives  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  only  an  investment 

Sromising  a  vast  pecuniary  return,  but  is  to-day  a  necessity  of  self-preservation  for  the 
tate."    Four-fiflhs  of  all  the  industry  of  the  State  is  dependent  upon  occupations  for 
which  the  training  of  these  schools  would  be  a  preparation. 

In  this  branch  of  education,  as  in  many  others^  Grermany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
Bel^um  have  taken  the  lead,  leaving  England  and  America  far  behind.  In  the  great 
exhibition  in  London  in  1851,  English  workmen  excelled  in  nine-tenths  of  the  one 
hundred  departments,  but  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  they  excelled  in  only  one- 
tenth.  During  those  sixteen  years,  artists,  mechanics,  engineers,  and  chemists,  trained 
in  technical  schools,  had  entered  the  workshops  of  Europe,  and  by  means  of  their  skill 
and  knowledge  had  transferred  to  the  continent  the  supremacy  England  had  so  long 
enjoyed.  Enjgland,  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  jurors  at  the  Exposition,  at  once  estab- 
lisned  technical  schools  in  many  of  her  largest  cities,  and  has  determined  that  here- 
after her  citizens  shall  at  least  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  continental  Europe. 

The  question  for  Massachusetts  to  consider  is,  what  position  she  will  take  in  the 
strife  for  the  world's  prizes.  The  broader  development  which  our  free  institutions 
give  to  the  individual  man  enables  him  to  accomplish  a  greater  amount  of  work ;  and 
if  we  only  furnish  a  better  technical  education  than  is  given  abroad,  we  can  contend 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  compete  successfully  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 

While  the  board  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  advisable  to  give  technical  instruction 
in  the  common  schools,  other  than  drawing,  they  would  suggest  that  the  State  author- 
ize all  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  5,000  and  over  to  establish  free  tech- 
nical schools  for  instruction  m  such  branches  of  knowledge  common  to  the  leading 
industries  of  the  entire  State  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  board 
of  education. 

BOSTON. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  school  accommodations  of  this  city  comprise  105  school-houses,  most  of  which 
are  substantial  and  commodious  edifices,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  in  school 
architecture.  The  whole  number  of  sittings  is  44,192 ;  and  1,000  teachers  are  employed, 
at  the  annual  expense  for  salaries  of  more  than  $800,000.  The  aunual  expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  school-houses  and  lots,  exceeds  $1,000,000. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  school  property  amounts  to  $5,891,747.15.  Concerning  this 
statement,  the  superintendent  remarks:  "It  is  evident  there  has  been  no  lack  of  means 
in  this  city  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public  schools.  Cheap  schools  are 
usuallv  poor  schools.  The  great  cost  of  our  schools  is  not  proof  positive  that  they  are 
good,  out  the  liberal  scale  on  which  they  are  conducted  affords  the  best  presumptive 
evidence  in  their  favor,  for  an  intelligent  community  would  not  be  likely  to  pay  so 
high  a  price  for  a  poor  article.^' 

ATTENDANCE, 

The  snperintendent  says:  <^Two  things  are  necessary  to  make  the  education  of  the 
people  complete — good  schools  and  good  attendance.    Neither  will  suffice  without  the 
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other.  To  secure  both  is  the  problem  of  edncation/'  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
belougiug  to  public  aud  private  schools  is  46,H13,  a  number  larger  by  nearly  1,000  than 
that  of  the  chiUlreu  in  the  city  of  school  age :  but  this  number  includes  about  4,343 
over  15  years  of  age,  which,  taken  from  the  whole  number,  leaves  the  number  under 
15  belonging  to  the  schools,  42,470  This  number  deducted  from  45.970,  the  whole 
number  of  the  school  population,  leaves  3,500  still  to  be  accounted  for.  The  whole 
number  of  children  5  years  of  age  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  number  between  5  and  15, 
and  it  is  ascertained  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  this  age  do  not  attend  school 
at  all.  Add  to  this  the  large  number  who  leave  school  at  from  12  to  14,  (half  the  num- 
ber certainly  of  pupils  of  that  age,)  and  it  leaves  less  than  500  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  in  the  city.  It  appears,  then,  from  this  statement,  that  the  number  of  pupils 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  in  public  and  private  schools,  is  92  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  in  the  city;  that  of  the  7  i)er  cent,  not  attending  school,  six-sevenths  are 
X)retty  well  accounted  for,  making  99  per  cent,  in  school  or  accounted  for,  while  1  per 
cent,  only  remains  unaccounted  ror. 

In  this  connection  the  superintendent  says:  "During  the  past  ten  years,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  resided  in  the  city  until  the 
age  of  14  without  learning  to  read  and  write."  He  is  also  convinced  that  '*  among  the 
forces  to  be  relied  on  to  secure  the  general  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  is  the  most  important.'' 


CLASSIFICATION. 

As  an  element  in  determining  the  success  of  the  school  system,  it  is  neceesary  to 
kn6w  not  only  how  many  children  are  in  school,  but  also  to  what  grades  and  classes 
they  belong.  Taking  the  average  whole  number  belonging  to  the  day-Mchools  (36,500) 
during  the  half  year  ended  January  31, 1872,  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  percentage 
belonging  to  each  grade  is  as  follows : 


Classes. 


High  schools.... 
Grammar  schools 
Primary  schools . 


Number. 


1,723 
19,605 
15,232 


Per  cent. 


1872. 


4.7 

53.6 
41.6 


1862. 


2.9 
47.4 
49.6 


This  table  shows  a  very  considerable  gain  in  the  percentage  of  the  upper  grades. 
For  every  1,000  pupils  in  all  the  day-schools  there  are  47  in  the  high  schools,  or  a  little 
less  th^u  5  per  cent.;  but  this  is  not  the  true  per  cent,  of  the  pupib  that  enter  the  high 
school.  To  get  this,  the  time  in  the  hi^h  schools  as  compared  with  the  time  in  the  lower 
schools  should  come  into  the  calculation.  The  number  that  entered  the  high  schools 
this  year  was  19  per  cent,  of  the  number  that  entered  the  grammar  schools  from  the 
primary.  The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  the  high  schooUi  for  the  half 
year  ended  January  31, 1872: 


SohoolB. 


Latin 

Eoslishhigh 

Oins'  high  and  normal 

Highlands  high 

Dwcheater  Ugh 

Totals 


9 


a  S 


11 

17 

93 

6 

S 


OS 


983 

C93 
206 
139 


1,793 


§1| 


90.1 

31.6 

99 

34.3 

9Il4 
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ClM^eaUoit  9f  U^  tOmoUfur  Ue  Aol/yair  emditA  JaiAary  31,  lS7i. 


C,-U««. 

Sobnola. 

1 
1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

i 

a 

laHo 

IW 

ST 

31 

34(1 

S 

11 

■ 

S 

8a 

Ml 

in 

(BD|       U 

" 

4.0 

19.  fl 

98.7 

-B 

' 

Clateifiaatiim  of  jrnraiiur  ^>ooU  for  (A«  'ha\f  gear  tnded  January  31, 1872. 


ClasBBfl. 

Number. 

cent. 

l,44d 
2.341) 
2,996 
3,273 
4,491 
5,075 

Clatiifieation  <ff  primary  Khooh  for  the  half  VW  fi^'^  January  31,, 1972. 


ClasMS. 

Per 

»... 

1872. 

1663. 

2,«J6 
2,723 
2,301 
8,363 
8,3G1 
3,rj5 

16 
18 
15 
!6 
15 
SO 

The  relative  gain  in  tlie  appei  cIosspb  of  ibc  primary  schools  during  the  past  jeora 
baa  been  Terj  gratifjlDe.  Id  1863  the  first  class  wus  only  three-liftbs  of  the  alsth 
clam;  now  It  is  foar-fi/ika.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in  the  graded  nystem  of  primary 
■oboole  (be  sixth  class  must  ainaye  be  quite  disjiroportionabe  in  uumbet  to  the  other 
olatMS.  Experience  has  disproved  this  assertion.  The  aggregate  perceatoge  of  tbe 
tbree  upper  classes  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  three  lower  classeB.  This 
lA  V  iDoet  satisfactory  showing.  Tlie  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  tbe 
primary  schools  is  45.6;  in  the  grammar  schools  it  is  46.3. 


it  wM  "one  In  reality.  It  did  not  aim  or  pretend  to  be  anything  else,  and  It  oom- 
meDacd  its  caieer  vritb  tbe  most  flatteritig  prospects  of  success.  But  before  it  had 
been  In  operaUon  tbiee  years,  the  pnblic  sentiment  demsnded  provision  for  the  hlgbur 
edncation  of  girls  who  were  not  intending  to  berome  taachera.  This  demand  waa  met 
by  cbanging  tbe  chaiaoter  of  the  normal  school  so  as  to  make  it  a  high  school  for  giila 
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08  well.  True,  it  has  iteyer  entirely  lost  its  normal  characteristics,  bat  it  has  been 
more  of  a  high  than  a  normal  school.  It  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  city,  es- 
pecially since  the  establishment  of  the  training  department  eight  years  ago. 

But  the  saperintendeut  believes  that  far  better  results  would  have  been  accom- 
plished by  two  separate  organizations  as  a  temporary  expedient.  It  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  But  the  degree  of  unanimity  with  which  the  board  has  just  now,  after  loig 
deliberation,  voted  to  have  a  separate  high-school  training  of  female  teachers,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  the  vexed  question  is  at  length  settled.  The  normal  school 
should  have,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  its  organization,  a  model  and  practicing 
school  connected  with  it,  embracing  all  the  classes  of  the  primary  and  grammar  school 
grades. 

TEACHEBfl. 

The  superintendent  thinks  that  better  regulations  are  needed  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers.  *'  In  this  respect,  instead  of  making  progress,  we  have  lost 
gi'ound.  Latterly,  teachers  have  in  most  cases  been  appointed  without  any  examiua- 
tion.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  demand  a  reform  iu 
this  respect.  Why  should  we  not  grant  certificates  of  qualification  of  di£ferent 
grades  ?  Why  should  teachers  receive  the  maximum  salary  before  they  have  receive<l 
a  first-class  certificate?  The  present  practice  of  ignoring  the  examination  of  candi- 
dat-es  is  not  giving  us  the  best  teachers  we  might  get  for  the  salaries  paid.  What  is 
needed,  especially,  is  a  fair  chance  for  competition. 

"  In  selecting  teachers,  the  choice  should  not  be  between  tact  and  scholarship.  All 
candidates  should  be  excluded  who  have  not  very  good  scholarship,  and  from  the 
good  scholars,  thotie  should  be  selected  who  show  the  most  tact.  Teachers  who  are 
not  good  scholars  do  not  wear  well,  become  more  and  more  mechardcal,  and  if  they  re- 
main long  in  the  service,  become  incorrigible  routinists. 

'*It  is  equally  desirable  to  have  men  of  good  education  to  fill  the  office  of  master; 
and  as  nearly  all  masters  must  come  from  the  ranks  of  sub- masters  and  ushers,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  these  should  be  good  scholars. 

DR,  Leigh's  biethod. 

'VThe  lust  ^report  stated  that  this  method  was  in  successful  use  in  the  primary 
schools  of  eleven  districts.  During  the  last  year  it  has  been  introduced  into  some 
other  districts.  Its  success,  wherever  it  has  been  used,  has  been  so  decided,  that  it 
seems  desirable  that  it  should  be  made  obligatory  in  all  the  districts. 

expenditures  for  schools. 

^'  For  ten  years,  ending  1851,  the  average  rates  of  the  school  expenses,  as  compared 
with  the  total  city  tax,  were  27.6,  while  for  the  last  ten  years  the  rates  averaged  only 
16.6.  So  that  if  the  school  expenses  should  be  increased  50  per  cent,  and  more,  we 
should  only  stand  relatively  where  we  stood  20  or  25  years  ago.''  This  statement  is 
not  made  as  a  reason  for  any  special  increase  of  outlay  for  schools,  but  as  an  answer 
to  charges  frequently  made  against  the  management  of  the  school  committee  with 
reference  to  economy  in  financial  matters. 

WOBURN. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Wobum,  with  a  school  population  of  only  1,875,  owns  14  school-houses,  and  in  this 
particular  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the  number  of  cities  of  whose  limited  school 
accommodations  complaint  is  justly  made. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  year  ended  March  1, 1872,  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity.  The  schools  gen- 
erally display  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  high  school  is  in  advance  of  most 
of  its  class.  Its  condition  is  so  exceedingly  satisfactory  that  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  special  notice  by  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education.  More 
than  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  town  attend  the  high  school.  Six  per  cent,  is  a 
fair  average  for  most  other  towns.  Twenty  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  term. 
The  traiuing  school  fully  supplies  the  place  of  a  normal  school.  The  success  and 
popularity  of  its  graduates  in  other  towns  are  sufficient  proofs  of  its  efficiency.  At 
present  bat  one  graduate  is  unemployed.  « 
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CHANGE    IN  0OUR8B  OF  STUBY. 


Tho  grammar-school  coarse  has  been  extended  from  three  to  four  years.  This  will 
afford  papils  a  better  opjportanity  for  preparing  for  the  high  school,  and  will  adapt 
the  course  to  the  needs  or  that  large  class  of  pupils  whose  education  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  grammar  schooL 


DRAWING. 


By  vote  of  the  board,  drawing  is  to  become  a  regular  branch  of  instruction  in  every 
school.  It  has  already  been  taught  in  some  of  the  lower  grades  during  the  past  term, 
with  good  success. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

In  very  few  schools  are  so  few  text-books  required  as  in  those  of  Wobum.  Ke  text- 
book in  written  arithmetic  even  has  been  in  use — a  custom  nowhere  else  in  practice^ 
but  instruction  has  been  given  entirely  by  means  of  the  blackboard. 

8PEINGFIELD. 

SALARIES. 

This  is  a  subject  deserving  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  strife  now  taking  place 
throughout  the  country,  to  improve  and  perfect  the  public  schools,  has  added  creatly 
to  the  labor  and  responsibilitv  of  teachers.  School-teaching  has  become  more  of  a  pro- 
fession, requiring  talent,  study,  and  preparation,  and  less  of  a  temporary  employment. 
Education  is  now  regarded  as  the  true  safeguard  of  our  liberties,  and  the  best  and 
strongest  inteUects  are  sought  to  improve  the  character  of  our  public  schools,  and,  in 
proportion  as  we  invest  in  intellectual  capital,  must  we  increase  compensation,  or  it 
soon  seeks  other  channels  for  better  remuneration.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  place  our 
most  sacred  interests  in  the  care  of  second  or  third  rate  teachers,  we  must  employ  the 
best  talent,  and  pay  for  it. 

SCHOOLS  AT  INDIAN  ORCHARD. 

The  half-time  school  at  the  Orchard  was  suspended  during  the  sunmier  term,  but 
was  opened  again  in  September.  It  numbers  about  thirty  pupils,  who  are  in  school 
three  hours  each  afternoon  for  five  days  in  the  week.  The  progress  of  many  of  them 
is  very  rapid.  If  the  population  of  the  village  were  sufficient  to  furnish  another  school 
of  equal  size  for  a  forenoon  session,  it  would  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  'such 
a  school.  An  evening  school,  held  at  Indian  Orchard  during  the  winter,  numbers 
about  eighty  pupils,  and  is  open  three  evenings  a  week.  The  expense  of  this  school  is 
considerable,  as  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  teacher  out  from  town,  but  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  of  whom  it  is  largely  composed. 

INDUSTRIAL  OR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

The  school  for  "  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  "  commenced  in  December,  1870, 
and  continued  fifteen  weeks.  The  number  attending  was  104,  of  whom  37  were  under 
20  years  of  age,  and  10  over  40.  The  school  was  an  experiment,  and  a  successful  one. 
A  room  capable  of  accommodating  from  forty  to  fifty  persons  has  been  permanently 
rented  and  thoroughly  furnished,  and  this  year  the  scnool  was  opened  the  middle  of 
November.  It  will  hereafter  be  opened  the  first  of  October.  The  number  this  year  is 
over  140.  The  school  is  so  arranged  that  an  advanced  class  has  two  lessons  a  week, 
and,  as  vacancies  occur  in  it,  promotions  are  made,  and  new  members  are  admittea 
to  the  lower  classes  once  a  month.  This  school  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  provided  it  is  manifest ;  the  appreciation  of  those  who  enjoy  its 
benefits  is  outspoken,  and  the  remark  is  added,  "  We  wish  it  had  been  done  before  we 
were  so  old." 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Free-hand  drawing  has  now  been  taught  rather  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.  **  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  of  its  utility  and  practicability  in  our  common  schools." 

WORCESTER. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Hio  necewity  Ibr  increased  school  "accommodations  is  seriously  felt  Even  with  the 
rriief  afiforded  by  the  occupation  of  the  high-school  building,  the  other  school-houses 
n  ill  be  insafflcient  suitably  to  accommodate  the  present  numbers.    Some  of  the  rooms 
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COMPULAOBT  EDUCATION. 

There  are  many  persons  e^en  in  the  city  of  Worcester  who  look  upon  fhe  eaforce- 
ment  of  the  law  compelliog  the  education  of  children  as  an  infrinfrement  of  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  parents.  While  most  will  admit  that  children  shonld  be  educated,  yet 
they  are  entirely  opposed  to  having  a  truant  officer  to  execute  the  law.  "They  are  in 
favor  of  the  law  on  general  principles,  but  are  oi)po8ed  to  its  execution.''  The  idea  of 
compelling  a  child  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  is,  to  their  minds,  tyrannical.  They  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  country  swaims  with  vast  hordes  of  children,  heirs  of 
penury,  ignorance,  and  crime,  whose  parents  refuse  to  give  them  a  chance  of  educa- 
tion whicn  the  public  schools  offer,  but  who,  nevertheless,  in  a  few  years  demand  and 
obtain  as  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  the  oldest  and  wisest  men  among  us. 

The  State,  in  justice  to  itself,  should  demand  of  every  person  claiming  the  right  of 
citizenahip  at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  his  duties;  and  as  this  knowledge  must 
oome  from  the  volition  of  the  parent  and  not  of  the  child,  the  State  should  enforce  the 
rights  of  the  child  from  the  parent.  As  for  the  child,  his  whole  training  has  been  com- 
pulsory. He  came  into  the  world  without  his  choice ;  his  parents  have  forced  upon 
him  starvation,  vice,  and  misery.  The  State  power,  with  its  mysterious  inachinery  of 
law  and  punishments,  stands  ready  to  grind  him  to  pieces  if  he  infringe  on  them. 
All  along  it  is  compulsion.  Yet  it  is  tyranny  to  use  compulsory  measures  oy  which  he 
shall  be  made  able,  at  least,  to  read  the  laws  which  at  the  penalty  of  his  life  ho  must 
obey. 

The  question  is  one  which  now  touches  nearly  our  national  life.  This  country  is  the 
receptade  for  the  ignorant  and  degraded  from  every  land.  It  is  for  us  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  be  compelled  to  accept  for  their  children  the  help  the  State  offers, 
to  lift  them  to  the  level  of  mtelligent  bemgs,  or  be  suffered  to  leave,  like  breeding  bar- 
nadea,  a  weight  and  a  mass  of  corruption  upon  us  which  may  sink  us  at  last. 

EVKMINa  SCHOOLS. 

Two  new  evening  schools  have  been  organized  this  year.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  these  schools  and  the  attendance  is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  majority 
of  pupila  need  instruction,  in  the  most  elementary  studies.  Many  are  children  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old,  who  work  by  day.  These  schools  must  soon  receive  much  greater 
attention.  Stricter  laws  for  school  attendance  will  soon  be  enacted.  Then  the  ques- 
tion of  evening  schools  and  half-time  schools  will  become  prominent.  A  better  classi- 
fication and  more  teachers  are  necessary  for  the  highest  success  of  these  sehools. 

FREB  EVENING  SCHOOL  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 

This  school  was  the  first  established  under  the  law  authorizing  such  schools.  It 
opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  both  because  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  located  here,  furnished  able  instructors,  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  rooms 
fitted  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  and  also  because  here,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  cit- 
izensy  workmen  and  others,  appreciated  such  a  school.  It  was  therefore  a  model  which 
other  cities  copied  largely.  The  number  of  persons  who  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  was  254,  of  whom  201  were  males  and  53  females.  There  ages  were:  76 
fioml5to20;  135  from  20  to  30;  36  from  30  to  40;  6  from  40  to  60;  and  lover  60.  Of 
machinists  there  were  46;  carpenters  33 ;  teachers  33 ;  and  the  balance  is  distributed 
among  41  different  trades  and  professions.  Fifty-two  were  members  of  last  year's 
classes.  The  average  number  present  is  more  than  200.  Four  classes  were  organized; 
one  advanced  class  m  mechanioal  drawinjy;  and  two  classes  of  beginners.  These  classes 
were  visited  in  December  by  Walter  Smith,  esq.,  art  director  for  the  State.  He  com- 
mended the  interest  and  progress  of  the  class,  and  spoke  of  an  exhibition  of  the  work 
done  in  this  school  and  others  in  the  State,  to  take  place  at  some  central  point  at  the 
close  of  the  season.  He  also  addressed  the  whole  body  of  teachers  assembled  for  the 
pnrpoae,  and  imparted  a  new  impetus  and  a  new  interest  to  this  study. 

DRAWING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  attention  bestowed  upon  drawing  has  brought  to  light  many  pupils  who  have 
decided  talent  in  this  direction,  and  all  nave  made  commendable  progress. 

TBACHSRS'  DRAWING  CLASS. 

Doriag  the  summer  vacation,  applications  were  made  by  several  teachers  fh>m  this 
«ity  aad  neighboring  cities  and  towns  for  instruction  in  drawing.  Professor  Gladwin, 
of  the  toehmcal  school,  consented  to  teach  a  class,  and  notice  to  that  effect^as  given 
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through  the  papers.  A  number  of  teachers  joined  the  class,  which  was  maintained  at 
their  expense.  In  the  autumn^  a  class  was  formed  of  thirty-four  teachers.  Including 
those  in  the  evening  classes,  which  still  continue,  about  half  the  whole  corps  of  teach- 
ers are  now  perfecting  themselves  to  teach  this  study  intelligently.  Mere  copying  will 
soon  be  abandoned  in  the  schools.  Each  master  has  already  been  famished  with  a  set 
of  models  for  object-drawing,  which  will  now  become  general. 

THE  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  organization,  purpose,  and  number  in  attendance,  this  school  continaes  as  last 
year.  *'  Like  all  similar  schools,  it  has  still  to  contend  against  the  almost  oniverBAl 
objection  that  young  ladies  have  to  seeking  a  thorough  preparation  before  engaging 
in  the  work  of  teaching.  Too  often  they  prefer  the  crowded  ranks  of  mediocrity  and 
small  pay  to  the  almost  vacant  eminences  in  the  profession,  more  difficult  of  acoees, 
indeed,  but  rich  in  salaries,  honor,  and  extensive  usefulness.  This  school  is  a  constant 
protest  against  the  round  of  dull  drill  and  humdrum  routine  into  which  teachers  are 
BO  tempted  to  fall,  and  against  the  idea  that  inexperience  and  incompetency  are  toler- 
able in  primary  schools.'"  Ail  but  five  of  the  graauates  of  this  school  are  employed  in 
the  city. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  during  the  year  has  been  379,  a  larger  number  than  has  ever 
before  been  enrolled.  The  grsSuating  class  was  larger  than  any  within  ten  years.  By 
the  new  arrangements  of  the  grammar  schools,  access  to  this  school  is  simple  and  easy. 
Admission  is  governed  by  the  pnpiPs  record  as  well  as  his  examination. 

The  new  building  for  the  high  school,  dedicated  December  30, 1871,  is  perhap»  the 
best  and  most  expensive  school-house  in  Massachusetts.  When  completely  fumiabed 
and  equipped,  it  will  cost  not  far  from  $200,000.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate  500 
pupils,  and  contains  nine  school-rooms,  each  about  30  feet  square.  Connected  with 
the  lecture-room  on  one  side  is  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus,  and  on  the  other  a 
chemical  laboratory,  where  30  pupils  can  work  at  one  time.  The  audience-hall  will 
seat  700  people ;  and  by  opening  the  sliding  doors  to  the  ante-rooms,  there  are  seats 
for  1,000.  A  line- toned  bell,  costing  (1,000,  a  ^ower-clock  and  twelve  electric  clocks, 
also  costing  $1,000,  and  a  grand  piano,  valued  at  $1,200,  have  been  presented  to  the 
school.  At  the  dedication  of  the  building,  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  ex-United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  mayor  of  Worcester,  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  others. 

TAUNTON. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  dnring  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  nsualhr  satis- 
factory. Several  important  changes  have  been  made ;  the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  a  regular  and  uniform  series  of  promotions,  thereby  making  the  high  school  a  de- 
partment of  the  graded  system.  The  practice  of  marking  the  merits  of  daily  recita- 
tions has  been  discontinued,  and  monthly  written  examinations  substituted,  as  a  test 
of  scholarship.    This  change  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

DRAWING. 

The  introduction  of  instruction  in  and  study  of  drawing  in  the  schools  is  regarded 
favorably  by  teachers,  children,  and  people.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  success  if  teach- 
ers can  acquire  the  attainments  requisite  for  systematic  instruction. 

The  school  of  industrial  and  mechanical  drawing  was  a  success  from  the  first,  and 
has  been  found  the  most  beneficial  and  most  popular  of  any  educational  enterprise 
established  by  the  board,  excepting  only  the  regular  free  day  schools. 

BVENING  FACTORY  SCHOOLS.  , 

There  were  fewer  pupils  in  these  schools  than  last  year,  but  the  attendance  w«s  fat 
more  regular,  and  the  proficiency  in  scholarship  and  good  behavior  more  satisfaotoiy. 
No  corporal  punishment  was  allowed,  but  a  police  guard  was  stationed  near  the 
schools. 
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FALL  BIVEB. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

DariDg  the  year  tbree  buildings  have  been  completed  and  occupied  with  schools, 
bat  the  accommodations  are  still  losufflcient.  While  5,786  pupils  are  registered,  there 
are  only  4,686  sittings.  Owing  to  this  want  of  room,  most  oi  the  schools  have  been 
too  crowded  to  produce  the  best  results. 

DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

The  fi-ee  drawing  school  was  opened  in  December,  and  continued  15  weeks.  It  was 
organized  in  three  classes ;  one  in  mechanical,  one  in  architectural,  and  one  in  free- 
hand drawing.  The  schopl  has  been  very  successful.  The  class  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing numbered  69:  that  in  architectural  drawing  96 ;  these  classes  were  made  up  chiefly 
of  mechanics,  xhe  class  in  £ree-hand  numbered  256,  and  was  composed  largely  of 
teachers. 

FACTORY  SCHOOL. 

The  working  of  this  school  continues  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  system.  The 
plan  of  three  months  of  consecutive  daily  attendance  is  considered  to  work  bettor 
than  half-time  schools  for  six  months.  The  success  of  this  pioneer  school  is  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  owners  and  agents  of  the  mills,  who, 
though  it  may  intorfere  with  their  business,  have  been  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  FREE  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE. 

This  school  was  established  by  the  joint  donations  of  John  Boynton,  a  tinsmith,  late 
of  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  and  Ichabod  Washburn,  a  wire  manufacturer,  lato  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  It  has  been  thoroughly  equipped,  mainly  through  the  lib- 
erality of  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  of  Worcester.  It  is  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  county 
of  Worcester,  and  to  twenty  residente  in  the  State  outside  the  county.  The  twelve 
trustees  are  among  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  the  county.  The  eight  professors 
are  all  young  men,  selected  mainly  with  reference  to  their  known  excellence  as 
teachers. 

ORIGIN. 

^*  It  arose,''  says  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  "  fron  the  perception  by  ite  founders  of  two 
facte :  First,  that  the  occupation  of  the  people  of  Massachusette  is  nereafter  chiefly  to  be 
the  mechanic  arte ;  secondly,  that  whatever  is  to  be  the  occupation  of  this  people  must 
hereafter  chiefly  be  the  work  of  their  brains." 

RESOURCES. 

The  endowment  of  this  school,  including  grounds  and  buildings,  amounto  to  about 
$590,000.    Of  this  fund  a  portion  is  devot^  exclusively  to  the  shop.    Mr.  Washburn 

Skve  the  buildings  and  equipment,  the  sum  of  |5,000  for  stock,  and  a  fund  of  $50,000, 
e  interest  of  which  can  be  used  for  working  capital.  The  earnings  of  the  shop, 
added  to  the  income  from  its  funds,  just  equal  the  cost  of  running  it,  under  the  present 
arrangement.  It  is  found  that  the  value  to  the  shop  of  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  appren- 
tices is  not  quite  equal  to  the  loss  incurred  on  their  account,  so  that  the  shop  barely 
pays  its  way.  It  is  estimated  that  the  general  education  of  each  student  costs  the  in- 
stitution about  $200  a  year,  while  his  shop  training  costs  $150  a  year  in  addition. 

The  institute  occupies  two  buildings,  Boynton  Hall,  of  granite,  145  feet  by  40,  and 
the  Washburn  machine  8hoi>,  100  by  40,  with  a  wiug  60  by  40  for  boiler  and  engine 
rooms.  These  buildings  are  fully  equipped,  and  are  surrounded  by  an  ample  domain  of 
alx>at  seven  acres  of  laud. 

GENERAL  PLAN. 

In  ite  scope  and  purposes  this  school  is  essentially  like  the  technical  schools  of 
Europe,  but  gives  special  prominence  to  the  element  of  practice.  That  is,  it  proposes 
that  manual  labor  shall  accompany  brain-work,  so  far  as  the  two  can  be  made  to 
be  mutually  helpful.  For  example,  the  mechanic  shall  learn  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics  in  the  school-room,  and  shall  also  learn  the  use  of  tools  and  the  construction 
and  management  of  machinery  in  the  shop.  The  civil  engineer  shall  in  the  same  way 
eany  into  the  field  whatever  knowledge  of  topography,  road-building,  and  bridge- 
bnilaing  be  has  acquired  in  school.    Further,  the  art  element  in  technical  training  is 
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niado  prominent.  All  students  draw  at  least  eight  hours  a  week  throughout  the  courao* 
All  possible  knowledge  of  the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  physiei^ 
sciences  is  also  imparted.  The  plan  of  the  school  may  be  brieflj  stated  thus:  Erery 
graduate  shall  have  a  good  English  education,  and  shall  have  enough  practloiu 
acquaintance  with  some  &rm  of  applied  science  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  after 
his  graduation.  To  guard  against  failure  from  certain  sources,  practice  is  subjected  to 
these  three  conditions :  1.  That  it  shall  be  a  necessary  part  of  every  week's  work. 
2.  That  it  shall  be  judiciousl^v  distributed.  3.  That  the  student  shall  not  receive  any 
pecuniary  compensation  for  it. 

PLAN  0F  ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  terms  and  time  of  admission  are  identical  with  those  of  kindred  institntioiM. 
Instruction  is  given  by  recitations,  li&ctnres,  and  practice.  The  first  two  methods  are 
identical  for  all  the  students,  and  present  no  novelty.  The  practice  differs  widely, 
according  to  the  department  chosen  by  each  student,  but  is  sCrictly  adapted  to  prepan} 
the  studont  for  professional  life.  It  occupies  ten  hours  each  weeki  and  the  whole  of 
the  month  of  July. 

The  practice  of  the  mechanics  presents  the  only  diiBculty.  It  is  provided  for  in  the 
following  manner:  In  February  of  each  year  an  apprentice  class  is  received,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  as  those  in  September.  These  students  spend  their  whole  time, 
tbE  hours  a  day,  in  the  shop,  except  ten  hours  a  week,  which  are  devoted  to  free-^and 
drawing.  They  enter  the  regular  junior  class  in  September  without  further  examina- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  expected  to  ue  as  good  Journeymen  as  the  boya 
who  have  spent  the  whole  time  in  other  shops,  with  the  immense  advantage  of  educated 
faculties. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  expectation  is  based  are  these :  1.  The  development  of  the 
sense  of  form  and  proportion  in  the  drawing-room  is  a  power£al  auxiliary  in  the  train- 
ing of  an  artisan.  2.  The  time  each  week  is  distributed  in  two  periods  of  four  hours 
and  one  of  two.  The  weariness  of  protracted  work  and  the  worthlessness  of  hasty 
work  are  thus  avoided.  3.  Apprentices  are  not  kept  doing  the  drudgery  of  the  shop 
tor  the  benefit  of  their  employers,  though  no  part  or  their  training  is  omitted  or  nee- 
lected.  They  advance  as  fast  as  their  knowledge  warrants.  4.  Boys  whose  mindiB 
are  quickened  by  daily  school  drill  can  learn  more  at  any  kind  of  handicraft  in  any 
given  time  than  those  who  have  no  such  advantage.  5.  The  shop  is  organiased  like 
any  shop,  and  carried  on  strictly  as  a  manufacturing  concern.  It  employs  the  best 
.journeymen,  contains  the  best  machinery,  and  is  occupied  in  doing  tbe  best  of  wofk. 
Its  business  amounts  to  about  $12,000  annually.  The  speed-lathe,  designed  and  built 
there,  took  the  gold  medal  at  the  Baltimore  fair  of  1B69,  and  both  the  engine-lathe  and 
i^cd-lathe  took  first  premiums  at  th^  fair  of  the  American  Institute,  at  New  York, 
1871.  In  short,  the  students  receive  the  full  advantage  of  unlimited  means  in  the 
shape  of  tools,  and  instruction  of  the  soundest  and  most  practical  character. 

The  mechanics  in  the  graduating  classes  of  1871  and  1872  are  all  employed  as  Joar- 
neymen  or  as  draughtsmen,  with  a  single  exception,  in  leading  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  institute  occurs  the  last  Wednesday  of  July.  Two 
full  classes  have  graduated.  Addresses  have  been  given  by  Prof.  William  P.  Trow- 
bridge, of  New  Haven,  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  Hon.  G.  F.  Hoar,  M.  C,  of 
Worcester,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Hon.  8.  Salisbury. 

Each  graduate  presents  a  thesis,  accompanied  with  drawings.  These  papers  aie 
carefully  read  and  criticised  by  a  committee  invited  from  the  community.  The  names 
of  prominent  professors  and  manufacturers  appear  on  the  list  of  the  committees. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

STATIfiTTICAL  SUMMARY. 

Amount  of  general  investments $1,712,464  64 

Income  from  general  investments 123,320  33 

Amount  of  special  investments 713, 246  67 

Income  from  special  investments 61, 492  48 

Total  amount  of  university  funds 2,425,711  31 

NEW  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

The  following  new  professonhips  have  been  established :  A  professorship  of  agrieiil- 
tural  chemistry,  a  professorship  of  modern  languages,  a  professorship  of  political  econ- 
omy, a  professorship  of  horticulture,  a  professorship  of  applied  sodlogy,  a  profeesonlilp 
of  topographical  engineering. 
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The  new  appointmeDts  of  the  last  two  yenrs  have  increased  the  number  of  the  faculty. 
The  present  number  of  profesdors  in  the  different  departments  is  as  follows :  College 
proper,  35  professors ;  divinity  school,  4  professors  and  2  instructors ;  law  school,  3  pro- 
nssoiB  and  5  lecturers ;  Lawrence  scientific,  15  professors  and  2  instructors ;  school  of 
mining,  10  professors ;  medical  school,  23  professors  and  5  lecturers ;  dental  school,  10 
professors  and  5  instructors ;  school  of  agriculture,  8  professors  and  6  instructors ;  £pis- 
oopaJ  theological  school,  4  professors. 

NEW  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  new  scholarships  have  been  established :  In  the  law-school,  8  scholar- 
shii>s,  of  the  yearly  value  of  $100 ;  in  the  college,  5  scholarships;  and  in  the  university, 
the  John  Thornton  ELirkland  fellowship,  founded  by  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft.  This 
important  gift  is  the  first  of  its  kind  made  to  the  university,  and  is  what  is  called  in 
England  a  traveling  fellowBhip.  It  is  to  be  held  by  no  one  for  more  than  three  years. 
Merit  is  the  condition  of  election ;  |10,000  constitute  the  fund,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  given  to  the  student. 

CHANGE  IK  THE  STATUTES. 

The  only  change  in  the  statutes  during  the  year  was  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  for  the 
medical  school,  which  were  adopted  March  28,  1868.  A  clause  in  these  statutes  pro- 
vides that,  *'  to  secure  a  recommendation  to  a  degree,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  at  least  five  of  the  nine  departments."  The  repeal  of  this  clause 
left  the  faculty  free  to  require  of  every  candidate  a  satisfactory  examination  in  aU  the 
nine  departments,  which  they  immediately  did. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  year  1870-71  saw  great  chan^  made,  or  planned  for  execution  in  1871-^2,  in 
aeTeral  of  the  professional  schools,  with  a  view  of  raising  the  standard  and  increasing 
their  efficiency.  The  standard  of  admission  to  the  divinity  school  has  been  graduaHf^ 
lowered,  and  in'  1869  it  was  announced  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  would 
not  be  insisted  on  as  a  requisite  for  admission.  ^*  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  that 
year  the  school  touched  bottom.  From  there  it  took  a  fresh  start,  and  will  speedily 
resume  its  proper  position  as  regards  thoroughness  of  work.'' 

The  regular  period  of  residence  in  the  law  scliool  has  been  lengthened  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years.  Degrees  will  hereafter  be  conferred  only  upon  those  who  have 
remained  through  the  two  years' course  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  lustruction  is  now  given  every  year  in  all  the  prescribed  studies  of  the 
two  years'  course.    This  is  a  change  greatly  for  the  better. 

In  the  medical  school  a  complete  revolution  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. This  system  makes  much  greater  demands  than  the  old,  both  upon  students  and 
teachers ;  and  it  throws  the  school  out  of  a  long-established  connection  with  the  other 
medical  schools  of  the  country.  The  course  of  iustruction  will  fill  three  years,  and 
every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  hereafter  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  every 
one  of  the  main  subjects  of  medical  instruction.  The  faculty,  in  making  these  changes, 
feel  confident  of  the  support  of  the  medical  profession,  which  has  for  a  long  time  de- 
manded some  chan^  for  the  better  in  the  established  system  of  medical  education. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  been  re-organized.  Under  the  new  organization 
Hie  school  offers :  1.  A  four  years'  course  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering.  ^2,  A 
three  years'  course  in  practical  and  theoretical  chemistry.  3.  A  one  year's  course  in 
the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physics,  intended  especially  for  teack-. 
ere.  4.  Thorough  instruction  for  advancM  students  in  physics,  chemistry,  zoOlogy, 
geology,  botany,  and  mathematics. 

The  or^nization  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  begun  in  the  year  1860-^0,  was  brought 

.to  a  provisional  completeness  in  1870-71.    The  regular  course  of  study  will  fill  three 

years.    The  single  object  of  the  school  is  to  promote  and  diffuse  a  thorough  knowledgre 

of  agrionltore  and  horticulture.    Women  may  be  admitted  to  the  courses  on  hortionl- 

tore,  agricaltural  ohemist^,  and  entomology. 

LANDS  ADDED. 

The  nrincipal  purchase  of  land  during  the  year  1870-71  was  that  of  the  "  Holmes 
estate,"  a  tract  of  5.3  acres,  which  lay  mtween  three  parcels  of  land  already  owned  by 
the  imiversity.  This  estate  was  bought  for  $55,000.  Three  small  lots  of  land,  adjoin- 
ing tfie  groands  of  the  observatory,  have  been  bought  during  the  year ;  also  a  nnidl 
fieee  of  marsh,  adjoining  the  large  tract  given  to  the  university  last  year  by  Mr.  I<pai^ 
ieOfBfW  maA  otlter  flrieou.  The  present  territory  of  the^aniveralty  within  the  hity 
limits  is  aboat  eo  actes. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  BUILDINGS. 

Daring  the  year  a  boose  has  been  bought  for  the  use  of  the  dental  school,  a  growing 
department  of  the  university,  which  had  previously  no  proper  or  permanent  habita- 
tion. Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  university  grounds,  and  exten- 
sive alterations  and  repairs  made  in  those  already  in  use. 

REMISSION  OF  FEES. 

• 

In  March,  1871.  the  coiporation  voted  to  abolish  fees  for  advanced  standing.  It  is 
no  longer  the  interest  of  the  university  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  students 
who  are  well  prepared  to  enter  any  department  of  the  university  in  ailvance  of  the 
usual  stage  of  admission. 

LIBRARY  FUND. 

The  library  funds,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  have  largely  increased  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  total  yearly  income,  which  must  be  used  to  increase  the  library,  is 
now  $7,000.    The  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  university  is  192,000. 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZO0U>OY. 

The  museum,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Agassiz,  and  enriched  by  bis  private 
collection,  claims  to  rank  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  its  kind.  In  the  new 
building  now  going  up,  it  is  intended,  in  the  arrangement,  to  make  the  museum  illus- 
trate the  history  of  creation,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  reveals 
that  history.  In  one  part  of  the  building  will  be  exhibited  all  the  animals  peculiar  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  actual  association 
in  nature.  While  in  the  other  part  of  the  building  will  be  shown  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  their  various  combina- 
tions and  associations  in  different  continents.  Such  twofold  arrangement  of  collec- 
tions has  never  yet  been  attempted  in  any  museum,  not  even  in  the  lax^est  and  most 
prominent  institutions  of  the  kind  in  E  urope. 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  following  in  regard  to  this  institution  is  gained  from  a  prospectus  issued  by  the 
college  and  various  items  in  the  press  : 

Smith  College  is  the  result  of  a  bequest  by  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  who 
appointed  the  trustees  of  the  future  college,  defined  its  scope,  and  determined  its 
general  features. 

The  funds  of  this  college  now  amount  te  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars.  As  a  site  for  the  college  buildings,  the  trustees  have  purchased  thirteen 
acres  in  the  tewn  of  Northampton.  By  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  not  more  than  half 
of  the  sum  can'  be  absorbed  by  grounds  and  buildings.  It  is  designed  that  this 
institution  shall  be  for  women  what  Yale  and  Harvard  are  for  the  other  sex,  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  are  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  highest  institutions  in  the 
land.  The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  but  will  comprise  a  Latin  and 
Greek  course,  as  advanced  as  that  of  our  best  colleges,  and  a  scientific  course,  which 
shall  give  prominence  to  chemistry,  botany,  and  physiology.  It  is  understood  that 
these  are  *to  be  combined  in  the  same  curriculum.  It  is  probable  that  relatively  lew 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  higher  mathematics  and  more  to  mental  science  and 
ethics.  The  central  idea  is  to  make  the  institution  a  iooman*a  college^  giving  women 
the  same  kind  of  training  that  colleges  give  men.  Althouj^h  this  is  its  specific  objeot, 
it  is  expected  that,  so  mr  as  may  be  required,  opportunities  will  be  offered  to  its 
students  to  fit  themselves  for  aU  the  higher  professions  and  employments  sought  bjr 
women. 

The  officers  of  the  trustees  are:  Bev.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president;  Hon. 
Edward  B.  Gillett,  vice-president;  Hon.  George  W.* Hubbard,  secretary;  Bev.  John 
M.  Greene,  treasurer. 

AMHERST    COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  a  fund  of  (65,000^  the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  aid  yonng 
men  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  need  assistance.  Fifty  scholar- 
ships have  been  established,  varying  in  their  annual  income  from  $40  to  |140:  nine  of 
these  are  class-scholarships.  Several  other  class-scholarships  have  been  established  in 
part,  but  the  endowments  are  not  yet  placed  in  the  college  treasury. 

The  libraries  of  the  college  and  the  literary  societies  contain  about  36,000  volnmeB; 
and  the  cabinets  of  natural  history  contain  over  100,000  specimens. 
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WILLIAMS    COLLEGE. 

President  Chadboorne  was  inangnrated  Jaly  29, 1872,  having  been  ehosen  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  President  Hopkins,  who  for  36  years  has  been 
the  executive  head  of  the  colTege.  and  has  been  connected  with  it  for  44  years. 

President  Hopkins  delivered  nis  farewell  address,  and  very  briefly  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  college  during  his  connection  with  it.  '^  Thirty- six  years  ago  its  charity 
funds  amounted  to  about  |14,000,  and  its  whole  productive  funds  did  not  exceed 
q30,000.  Now  its  charity  funds  amount  to  more  than  $70,000,  and  it^  whole  productive 
fiinds  to  more  than  $300,000.  Then  there  were  but  3  full  professorships ;  now  there 
are  9,  and  there  are  no  tutors.  To  have  professors  only  was  a  great  step,  involving 
the  essential  thing  in  a  college.  A  college  is  like  a  light-house ;  the  structure  may  be 
vast,  but  if  the  light  at  its  top  be  dim  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The  college  has 
graduated  during  these  years  1,471  men,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  either  have  entered 
or  will  enter  the  gospel  ministry.  In  the  future  of  the  college,  under  the  management 
of  the  president-elect,  he  felt  perfect  confideuce.'' 

President  Chadboume,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the 
instruction  in  Williams  College  has,  upon  the  whole,  afforded  as  true  a  type  of  high 
education  as  that  in  any  college  in  the  land.  There  would  be  no  change,  no  reform. 
The  college  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  technical  or  professional  school,  and  the 
popular  movement  by  which  colleges  are  being  transformed  into  semi-technical 
^.chools  was  considered  matter  for  regret. 

ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  seminary  is  open  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  The  full  course  occupies 
three  years.  The  yearly  term  i6  nine  months.  Aid  is  given  from  the  seminary  funds  to 
students  who  need  it. 

NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  proximity  of  this  institution  to  Boston  secures  great  advantages  to  students. 
Indigent  students  are  assisted  by  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  scholastic  year  of  1871-72  closed  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  life  of 
this  institution.  Its  location  has  several  times  been  changed.  In  1869  it  was 
transferred  to  Boston,  and  during  the  last  year  has  become  a  department  of  the 
Boston  University.  The  school  of  theology  is  conductod  under  the  au8X)ices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

• 

The  president,  in  his  rej^ort,  remarks  that  "  the  post  year's  work  in  all  departments 
has  b^n  of  the  most  satisfactory  character."  The  faculty  of  the  institute  has  been 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  three  new  professors. 

About  260  students  have  attended  the  school  of  industrial  science  during  the  year. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  cor]9oration  in  June,  1872,  it  was  voted  to  confer  hereafter  the  de- 
nee  of  "  Bachelor  of  Science"  instead  of  *'  Graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
^chnology.''  Also  to  establish  advanced  courses  of  study,  and  to  confer  the  degree  of 
"  Doctor  of  Science,"  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  department  of  geology,  mining,  and  metal- 
lurgy, and  concdderable  additions  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  in  these  studies. 
The  president  is  authorized  by  Hon.  John  Amory  Lowell  to  announce  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  establish  in  the  institute  courses  of  instruction  in  designing,  as  applied  to  the 
indostrial  arts. 

WORCESTER  ACADEMY. 

The  courses  of  study  are,  first,  a  college  preparatory  course  for  young  men ;  second, 
a  ladies'  collegiate  course ;  third,  a  commercial  course ;  fourth,  a  common-school  course. 

LAWRENCE  ACADEMY. 

This  academy  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Twelve  scholarships  have  been  established  in 
three  colleges  by  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  for  the  benefit  of  studente  prepared  at  this 
academy.    The  library,  containing  2,500  volumes,  was  a  gift  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

HIGHLAND  BOLITARY  ACADBBfY. 

The  fbn  roatine  of  a  military  post  is  here  observed.  The  academy  includes  a  scientiflo 
md  m  oommemal  department. 
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IMPROVEMEMT  IN  BUILDINGS. 

Daring  the  year  a  hoase  has  heen  bought  for  the  use  of  the  dental  school,  a  growing 
department  of  the  university,  which  had  previously  no  proper  or  permanent  habita- 
tion. Several  new  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  university  grounds,  and  exten- 
sive alterations  and  repairs  made  in  those  already  in  use. 

REMISSION  OF  FEES. 

In  March,  1871,  the  coiporation  voted  to  abolish  fees  for  advanced  standing.  It  is 
no  longer  the  interest  of  the  university  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  students 
who  are  well  prepared  to  enter  any  department  of  the  university  in  advance  of  the 
usual  stage  of  admission. 

LIBRARY  FUND. 

The  library  funds,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  have  largely  increased  during  the 
last  few  years.  The  total  yearly  income,  which  must  be  used  to  increase  the  library,  is 
now  $7,000.    The  number  of  volumes  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  university  is  192,000. 

MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

The  museum,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Agassiz,  and  enriched  by  his  private 
collection,  claims  to  rank  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  it«  kind.  In  the  new 
building  now  going  up,  it  is  intended,  in  the  arrangement,  to  make  the  museum  illus- 
trate the  history  of  creation,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge  reveals 
that  history.  In  one  part  of  the  building  will  be  exhibited  all  the  animals  peculiar  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  their  actual  association 
in  nature.  While  in  the  other  part  of  the  building  will  be  shown  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  their  various  combina- 
tions and  associations  in  different  continents.  Such  twofold  arrangement  of  collec- 
tions has  never  yet  been  attempted  in  any  museum,  not  even  in  the  largest  and  most 
prominent  institutions  of  the  kind  in  £  urope. 

SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  following  in  regard  to  this  institution  is  gained  from  a  prospectus  issued  by  the 
college  and  various  items  in  the  press  : 

Smith  College  is  the  result  of  a  bequest  by  Miss  Sophia  Smith,  of  Hatfield,  who 
appointed  the  trustees  of  the  future  college,  defined  its  scope,  and  determined  its 
general  features. 

The  funds  of  this  college  now  amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand 
dollars.  As  a  site  for  the  college  buildings,  the  trustees  have  purchased  thirteen 
acres  in  the  town  of  Northampton.  By  the  1«rms  of  the  bequest,  not  more  than  half 
of  the  sum  can'  be  absorbed  by  grounds  and  buildings.  It  is  designed  that  this 
institution  shall  be  for  women  what  Yale  and  Harvard  are  for  the  other  sex,  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  are  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  highest  institutions  in  the 
land.  The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  definitely  settled,  but  will  comprise  a  Latin  and 
Greek  course,  as  advanced  as  that  of  our  best  colleges,  and  a  scientific  course,  which 
shaU  give  prominence  to  chemistry,  botany,  and  physiology.  It  is  understood  that 
these  are  *to  be  combined  in  the  same  curriculum.  It  is  probable  that  relatively  lew 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  higher  mathematics  and  more  to  ment>al  science  and 
ethics.  The  central  idea  is  to  make  the  institution  a  iooman*a  oollegey  giving  women 
the  same  kind  of  training  that  colleges  give  men.  Althouj^h  this  is  its  specific  object, 
it  is  expected  that,  so  far  as  may  be  required,  opportunities  will  be  offered  to  its 
students  to  fit  themselves  for  aU  the  higher  professions  and  employments  sought  b^ 
women. 

The  officers  of  the  trustees  are:  Bev.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president;  Hon. 
Edward  B.  Gillett,  vice-president;  Hon.  George  W.* Hubbard,  secretary;  Bev.  Jol^n 
M.  Greene,  treasurer. 

AMHERST   COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  a  fund  of  (65,000,  the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  to  aid  yonng 
men  who  are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  need  assistance.  Fifty  scholar- 
ships have  been  established,  varying  in  their  annual  income  from  $40  to  $140 ;  nine  of 
these  are  class-scholarships.  Several  other  class-scholarships  have  been  established  in 
part,  but  the  endowments  are  not  yet  placed  in  the  college  treasury. 

The  libraries  of  the  college  and  the  literary  societies  contain  about  36,000  volomea; 
and  the  cabinets  of  natural  history  contain  over  100,000  specimens. 
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WILLIAMS    COLLEGE. 

President  Chadboome  was  inangnrated  July  29, 1872^  having  been  dhoseu  to  fill  tlu; 
place  left  vacant  by  the  re8ic;uation  of  President  Hopkins,  who  for  36  years  has  been 
the  executive  head  of  the  college,  and  has  been  counected  with  it  for  44  years. 

President  Hopkins  delivered  his  farewell  address,  and  very  briefly  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  college  during  his  connection  with  it.  ^^  Thirty- six  years  ago  its  chtiriiy 
funds  amounted  to  about  |14,000,  and  its  whole  productive  funds  did  not  exceed 
^U30,000.  Now  its  charity  funds  amount  to  more  than  $70,000,  and  it§  whole  productive 
lunds  to  more  than  $300,000.  Then  there  were  but  3  full  professorships ;  now  there 
are  9,  and  there  are  no  tutors.  To  have  professors  only  was  a  great  step,  involving 
the  essential  thing  in  a  college.  A  college  is  like  a  light-house;  the  structure  may  be 
vast,  but  if  the  light  at  its  top  be  dim  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The  college  has 
graduated  during  these  years  1,471  men,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  either  have  entered 
or  will  enter  the  gospel  ministry.  In  the  future  of  the  college,  under  the  management 
of  the  president-elect,  he  felt  ][)erfect  confideuce." 

President  Chadboume,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the 
Instruction  in  Williams  College  has,  upon  the  whole,  afforded  as  true  a  type  of  high 
education  as  that  in  any  college  in  the  laud.  There  would  be  no  change,  no  reform. 
The  college  makes  no  claim  to  being  a  technical  or  professional  school,  and  the 
popular  movement  by  which  colleges  are  being  transformed  into  semi-teohnical 
::chooIs  was  considered  matter  for  regret. 

AXDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  seminary  is  open  to  Protestants  of  all  denominations.  The  full  course  occupies 
three  years.  The  yearly  term  is  nine  months.  Aid  is  given  from  the  seminary  funds  to 
students  who  need  it. 

NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  proximity  of  this  institution  to  Boston  secures  great  advantages  to  students. 
Indigent  students  are  assisted  by  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society. 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  OF  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  scholastic  year  of  1871-72  closed  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  life  of 
this  institution.  Its  location  has  several  times  been  changed.  In  1869  it  was 
transferred  to  Boston,  and  during  the  last  year  has  become  a  department  of  the 
Boston  University.  The  school  of  theology  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  president,  in  his  report,  remarks  that  "  the  past  year's  work  in  all  departments 
has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  character."  The  faculty  of  the  institute  has  been 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  three  new  professors. 

Aboat  280  students  have  attended  the  school  of  industrial  science  during  the  year. 
At  »  meeting  of  the  cor]9oration  in  Juno,  1872,  it  was  voted  to  confer  hereafter  the  de- 
flate of  "  Bachelor  of  Science"  instead  of  ^'  Graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology."  Also  to  establish  advanced  courses  of  study,  and  to  confer  the  degree  of 
**  Doctor  of  Science,"  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Changes  have  recently  been  made  in  the  department  of  geology,  mining,  and  metal- 
loTgy,  and  considerable  additions  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  in  these  studies. 
The  president  is  authorized  by  Hon.  John  Amory  Lowell  to  announce  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  establish  in  the  institute  courses  of  instruction  in  designing,  as  applied  to  the 
indostrial  arts. 

WORCESTER  ACADEMY. 

The  courses  of  study  are,  first,  a  college  preparatory  course  for  young  men ;  second, 
a  ladies'  collegiate  course ;  third,  a  commercial  course;  fourth,  a  common-school  course. 

LAWRENCE  ACABBMY. 

This  academy  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Twelve  scholarships  have  been  established  in 
three  colleges  by  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  for  the  benefit  of  studente  prepared  at  this 
academy.    The  library,  containing  2,500  volumes,  was  a  gift  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

HIGHLAND  MIUTART  ACADEMY. 

Hie  fbn  loatino  of  a  military  post  is  here  observed.  The  academy  includes  a  scientific 
and  a  eommeieial  department. 
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MONSON  ACADEMY. 


When  foanded  this  academy  received  an  endowment  of  half  a  township  in  Maine 
lauds.    It  embraces  three  departments  of  instruction. 


WILUSTON  8EMIXART. 


Hon.  Samnel  Williston,  the  founder  of  this  seminarj,  has  given  $250,000  to  the  insti- 
tution.   There  are  throe  courses  of  study — ^English,  scientific,  and  classicaL 


COLLEGE  OF  THE  HOLY  CROS8. 


This  college  was  incorporated  in  1665.  It  is  conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  seven  years,  three  of  which  are  do- 
voted  to  the  preparatory  and  junior  classes.  The  last  year  is  devoted  ezolosively  to 
the  study  of  rational  philosophy  and  natural  sciences. 

MOUNT  HOLYOKE  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

The  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  institotion  is 
the  domestic  department,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  school  aid  to  some  extent. 

MAFLEWOOD  YOUNG  LADIES*  INSTITUTE. 

An  extended  course  of  instruction  in  music  is  a  feature  of  this  institution. 

OREAD  INSTITUTE. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  a  preparatory  and  collegiate  department.  Special  fa- 
cilities are  offered  for  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  and  music. 

ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  was  formed  in  1848,  by  the  union  of  the  Essex  Historical  and  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Societies,  and  located  at  Salem.  As  now  organized,  the  insti- 
tute consists  of  three  departments :  the  historical,  having  for  its  object  the  collection 
and  preservation  of  whatever  relates  to  the  geography,  antiquities,  and  history  of 
Essex  County;  the  natural  history,  for  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  produc- 
tions in  general,  and  more  particularly  of  those  of  the  county,  and  for  a  library  of 
standard  works  on  the  natural  sciences ;  the  horticultural,  for  promoting  a  taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits  and  flowers,  and  also  for  collecting  works  on  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  in  connection  with  the  general  library. 

The  library  contains  about  22,000  volumes,  and  also  50,000  pamphlets.  The  collec- 
tions of  the  museum  in  some  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  inferior,  to  bnt  few 
others  in  the  country. 

The  me^tin^s  of  the  institute  are  as  follows:  stated  quarterly  meetings^  regular 
monthly  meetings,  and  field  meetings  during  the  summer  months,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  These  field  meetings  are  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
feature  of  the  institute.  Usually  six  are  held  each  season  in  different  localities  in  the 
county.  The  forenoon  is  devoted  to  i-ambling  in  the  woods  and  fields  or  on  the  beach 
in  quest  of  nature's  treasures,  or  visiting  some  old  historic  or  antiquarian  relic  In 
the  afternoon  the  attendants  assemble  in  some  church,  town-hall,  or  school-house  and 
discuss  the  subjects  presented  to  notice  during  the  day.  The  public  are  invited  to  be 
present,  and  to  participate  on  these  occasions;  and  these  meetings  are  popular  and 
lanzely  attended.    Eveiiin(^  meetings  are  also  fully  attended  during  the  winter  months. 

The  president  of  the  institute  is  Hon.  Henry  Wheatland. 

CLABKB  XKBTmrnON   FOR    DEAF-MUTBS. 

This  institution  is  specially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi-mate 
pupils,  but  others  may  be  received.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  5  years  of  age.  The  report 
of  the  principal  states  that  the  classes  have  made  very  satisfactory  progtees.  Many 
of  the  pupils  have  improved  greatly  in  speaking  and  in  their  use  of  lansuaga  "  In 
the  matter  of  articulation,  Mr.  Bell's  system  has  been  pursued  with  the  class  of  1871. 
With  only  such  elements  of  the  system  as  could  be  communicated  to  the  teachers  in  a 
few  hours,  better  results  have  been  attained  in  three  months  than  ever  before  in  the 
same  period  of  time ;  and  in  the  matter  of  tone,  compass,  modplation,  and  infleotien 
of  the  voice,  results  never  before  attained  at  all.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
thorough  instruction  of  the  teachers  by  Mr.  Bell  will  add  greatly  InoieMed  fiMilitteta 
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this  department  of  iDstmction."  The  scbool  committee  "believe  that  the  results  of  the 
vears  1870-71,  particolarly  in  the  matter  of  meutal  cultare  and  development,  were 
highly  encouraging.'' 

PRIVATB  INSTmrnON  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MIXDED  YOUTH. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report  20  new  inmates  have  been  received  into  the  institn- 
tion,  of  whom  13  were  entered  as  pupils.  The  nnmberof  inmates  averages  60.  Pupils 
are  received  from  the  age  of  6  upward ;  but  the  superintendent  suggests  that  an  earlier 
age  is  preferable.  The  report  states  that  **  the  schools  have  never  been  more  prosper-, 
ous,  as  indicated  by  interest  and  progress,  and  have  never  been  filled  with  a  class  of 
pupils  averaging  so  high  intellectually.''  The  neatest  attention  is  paid  to  physical 
development,  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  considered  of  the  highest  importance.  Con- 
stant, active  employment  is  the  great  remedy  for  that  listless  vacuity  natural  to  the 
feeble-minded. 

BfASSACHUSETTS  NAUTICAL  BCHOOL. 

The  trustees,  in  their  twelfth  annual  report,  state  that  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
officers  of  the  ships  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 1871,  have  made  it  one  of 
unusual  trial  to  tno  institution.  The  number  of  boys  in  the  school-ships,  October  1 , 
1870,  was  216 ;  committed  during  the  year,  107;  returned  from  probation  and  escape,  9  ; 
received  from  State  rdbrm  school,  2 ;  total,  334.  Number  discharged  on  probation  dur- 
ing the  year,  101 ;  shipped  in  the  revenue  or  merchant  service,  ^ ;  deserted,  8 ;  trans- 
ferr^  to  State  reform  school  and  other  institutions,  51 ;  remaining  October  1, 1871, 144. 
The  average  age  of  boys  committed  during  the  year  is  15.6  years.  Of  the  number  ad- 
mitted, 70  were  of  American  parentage.  Of  the  number  discharged,  the  average  time 
on  board  the  ships  was  18.71  months.  "  The  great  depression  of  our  commerce  and  the 
consequent  large  supply  of  adult  seamen  have  made  it  difficult  to  ship  boys  on  voyages 
at  sea  during  the  year.  The  sale  of  one  of  the  school-ships  made  it  necessary  to  concen- 
trate most  of  the  boys  on  the  remaining  ship ;  the  ill-efiects  of  this  have  been  felt  more 
or  leas  through  the  year.  Nevertheless  the  year's  work  has  been  rewarded  by  good 
results."  "  The  school-room  is  recognized  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  work  of  ref- 
ormation, and  the  work  here  has  not  been  less  satisfactory  than  heretofore." 

,  1IA6SACHU8EIT8  STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Worcester,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  December  27  and  28, 1872 ;  the  number  in  attendance  being  much  less  than 
usual,  on  account  of  the  snow-blockade,  which  prevented  traveling  to  a  great  extent. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Charles  Hammond,  of  Monson,  and 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Springfield.  Mr.  A.  P.  Marble,  sui>erin- 
tendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Worcester,  welcomed  the  association,  and,  in  his  response. 
President  Hammond  took  occasion  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  85  teachers  who  first  banded  them- 
selves together  in  1845.  He  also  referred  to  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  in  Boston,  in  1830,  giving  much  credit  to  that  and  kindred  associations 
fior  the  educational  work  accomplished  during  the  period  of  their  existence. 

Iftr.  A.  H.  Davis  read  a  paper  on  "  English  literature  in  our  schools,"  in  which  he 
clakned  that  the  study  of  the  best  authors  should  have  a  place  in  them,  suggesting  as 
the  best  method  for  their  use,  to  give  at  least  two  hours  a  week  in  each  school  to  a 
reading  lesson  from  standard  authors,  interspersed  with  familiar  conversation  by  the 
teacher  and  pupils ;  this  plan  being  considered  much  better  than  the  reading  of  extracts 
from  reading-books.  Professor  D.  B.  Ha^ar  briefly  spoke  on  the  same  subject.  This 
was  followed  by  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  "  Latin  as  a  branch  of  popular  education," 
introduced  by  F,  A.  Hill,  of  Chelsea,  who  advocated  a  more  thorough  and  careful  study 
of  the  Engliui'  language,  and  less  Latin.  He  disposed  of  the  plea  that  the  studv  of 
liStin  IS  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  English  grammar  and  as  an  aifil  in 
£ngllsh  composition,  by  saying  that  grammar  was  only  an  afterthought,  and  that  the 
idioms  and  beauties  of  "the  language  can  best  be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  English 
aothors.  In  conclusion,  he  thought  there  should  be  a  better  blending  of  classicafaud 
scientific  education.  The  classics  can  be  learned  by  the  many  from  the  English  lan- 
goace,  by  the  few,  if  they  choose,  from  the  Latin. 

W.  C.  Collar,  principal  of  the  Roxbury  high  school,  differed  totally  from  the  author 
of  the  paper.  He  considered  the  knowledge  of  Latin  essential  for  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  langiutfes  of  southern  Europe,  and  also  very  useful  to  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  English  language.  In  his  opinion,  the  chief  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
ItngoMgd  was  the  inomcation  of  what  he  called  a  mental  conscience,  tne  qualities  of 
palUKDee  and  veracity. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Brown,  of  the  Bowdoin  school,  Boston,  spoke  on  both  of  the  morning 
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topics,  commending  portions  of  both  essays  as  containing  Taloable  suggestions,  bat 
without  agreeing  fully  with  either  paper. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Professor  Harris  R.  Greene,  of  Worcester ;  Superin- 
tendent B.  F.  Tweed,  of  Charlestown ;  and  Messrs.  Hill,  of  Chelsea,  and  Collar,  of 
Boston.    At  half  past  twelve  the  association  adjourned  until  two  o'clock. 

AfUrnoan  session, — After  the  appointment  of  several  committees,  Professor  A.  R 
Miller,  of  Pittsfield,  introduced  a  paper  on  the  ^^  Proper  length  of  the  school  day."  He 
began  by  making  the  rather  startling  proposition,  that  when  pupils  have  breathde 
over  the  air  in  the  school-room  three  times  it  was  time  to  close  the  session.  The 
speaker  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  essay  to  the  evil  effects  upon  children  of  a  de- 
fective system  of  ventilation,  proving  by  mathematical  demonstration  that  the  average 
school-room  is  iUy-fitted  for  the  healthy  accommodation  of  a  lar^e  number  of  scholars. 
The  capacity  of  a  child's  mind  for  protracted  effort  was  also  considered  as  an  argument 
against  long  sessions.  In  summing  up  his  position,  Professor  Miller  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  three  hours  a  day  are  enough  to  confine  young  children  in  school — or,  at 
most,  four  hours— divided  into  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each.  For  older  pupils  five 
hours  miglit  be  considered  the  proper  limit. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Hagar  followed  on  the  necessity  of  proper  ventilation,  giving  a  scientific  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  a  school-room  should  be  ventilated  at  the  top  instead  of 
near  the  floor.  He  also  opposed  the  time-honored  custom  of  securing  a  change  of  air  by 
opening  the  windows  at  recess,  contending  that  the  practice  is  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  pupils,  especially  in  cold  weather.  In  regard  to  the  length  of  school  hours  Mr. 
Hagar  argued  that,  given  a  suitable  room  and  a  teacher  that  could  keep  small  children 
happily  and  profitably  employed,  they  might  as  well  be  in  school  as  anywhere  else. 
The  discussion  was  continued,  mainly  as  to  different  modes  of  ventilation,  by  Dr.  Miller 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Springfield. 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Superintendent  Emerson,  of  Newton,  on  the  "  Limits 
of  school  education.''  After  alluding  to  the  importance  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
public  schools,  he  urged,  without  favoring  any  particular  curriculum,  that  no  studies 
should  be  pursued  in  the  schools  merely  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline,  or  as  an 
ornamental  branch  of  knowledge.  Superintendent  Hale,  of  Cambrid^,  Messrs.  Hub- 
bard, of  Springfield,  Bunker,  of  Boston,  and  Stetson,  of  Auburn,  Maine,  followed  in 
brief  discussions  of  the  subject. 

Evening  session, — In  the  evening,  Paul  A.  Chadboume,  LL.D.,  President  of  Williams 
College,  delivered  a  lecture  before  an  audience  numbering  over  two  hundred. 

President  Chadboume  said  that  all  who  sought  to  teach  needed  a  broad  common 
sense.  The  intricate  workings  of  theories  of  education  should  have  a  wider  scope  than 
the  narrow  world  of  the  school-room.  The  character  of  the  teacher  is  of  importance 
as  a  molding  as  well  as  a  moral  power.  There  should  be  no  misjudgments  arising 
from  peculiar  physical  states ;  all  effects  of  ill  states  of  health  must  be  "  discounted,'* 
and  the  instructor  must  ^o  to  his  work  with  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  spirit. 

In  dealing  with  material  things  success  often  depends  on  a  narrowness  of  edncation 
which  makes  an  expert,  but  that  power  needed  for  the  development  of  human  charac- 
ter is  far  different  iroin  what  is  wanted  in  the  mastery  of  a  specialty.  When  we  spe^ 
of  an  educated  teacher  we  must  mean  something  broader  tnan  an  edncation  for  any 
business.  The  teacher  must  ^(fw  faster  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  than  any  other, 
and  should  be  measured  by  his  power  to  do  all  Hungs, 

If  the  teacher  is  to  take  so  fully,  as  under  the  present  system,  the  place  of  the  parent, 
he  should  have  more  pay  for  his  work.  Still  the  profession  Is  above  pay.  The  teacher 
may  refuse  to  accept  tne  conditions  of  labor  offered  him,  but  once  entered  on  the  work, 
to  slight  it  because  of  little  salary  is  a  heavy  sin. 

The  speaker  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  idea  that  the  profession  tended  too 
much  to  draw  its  members  from  the  average  society  of  life,  and  load  them  to  give  too 
much  importance  to  things  simply  because  they  were  important,  dangers  growing  with 
each  year  of  experience.  The  teacher  must  have  a  common-sense  Knowledge  of  the 
world  of  men,  as  weU  as  the  world  of  books ;  he  is  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  active,  bnsy 
world.  With  this  acquaintance  with  life  as  it  is  in  parlor,  street,  and  mart,  and  au 
earnest  zeal,  he  comes  into  the  clear  light  of  a  perfect  work. 

The  lecture  was  a  brief  one,  occupying  less  than  ai)  hour,  and  at  its  doae  the  aasocia- 
tion  adjourned  until  morning. 

Saturday  forenoon, — ^The  discussions  of  the  day  were  opened  by  J.  G.  Scott,  of  West- 
field,  who  read  a  paper  on  ^*  What  shall  be  included  in  the  study  of  English  grammar  T** 
The  word  grammar,  said  the  speaker,  originally  included  every  thing  pertaining  to 
language,  but  has  been  narrowed  in  signification  until  it  now  embraces  only  a  knowl- 
edge of 'the  construction  of  propositions  in  a  language. 

Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  Mr.  Tweed,  of  Charlestown,  and  Professor  Harris  Greene, 
of  Worcester,  discussed  the  subject  at  some  length. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Westfield,  read  a  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  which  gave  rise  to  further  discussion,  participated  in  by  President  Hammon^i 
T.  U.  ^o^ton,  of  Chicopee,  and  some  of  the  previous  speakers. 
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The  qnestion  was  then  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  next  topic  of  discnssion,  ''The 
proper  nae  of  text-books,"  was  introduced  by  L.  F.  Warren,  of  West  Newton.  The 
speaker  contended  th:>  ''•  the  use  of  text-books  was,  in  most  cases,  especially  in  the  lower 
aradea  of  schools,  unu«;cessary  and  unprofitable.  In  history,  no  books  except  a  blank- 
book,  in  which  should  be  written  the  topics  prepared  by  the  teacher,  were  needed,  and 
in  arithmetic  none  except  those  containing  simple  examples  and  tables.  The  teacher 
should  sopphr  the  rest. 

BemarkB  followed  from  S.  H.  Kimpton,  of  Chicopee ;  John  P.  Payson,  of  Chelsea.; 
Superintendent  Hale,  of  Cambridge ;  the  president ;  and  Messrs.  Duuton,  principal  of 
the  Boston  normal  school,  and  Stetson,  of  Auburn,  Maine. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  was  hardly  a  success  in  point  of  numbers.  The  in- 
tense cold  weather,  the  snow-blockade,  and  the  Christmas  holidays,  all  combined  to 
preyent  out-of-town  teachers  from  attending  to  any  great  extent.  The  discussions. 
noweTer,  were  yery  interesting  for  the  most  part,  and  conducted  with  spirit  and 
courtesy. 

Two  or  three  nnimportant  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  proposed  for  action 
next  year.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  last  year  showed  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
$^643.73,  expenses  83|746.89,  leaving  a  balance  of  $105.16  due  the  treasurer.  A  letter 
from  Bey.  J.  P.  Coles,  of  Ipswich,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  association,  con- 
taining words  of  greeting  to  the  teachers  assembled,  was  read  by  the  president.  Offi- 
cers elected:  President,  A.  G.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater;  corresponding  secretary,  £. 
Bently  Young,  of  Boston. 

HIGH  ASD  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCLITION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  High  and  Classical  School  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  Boston,  April  1  and  2,  1872.    President,  W.  C.  Collar. 

The  first  topic  discussed  was  ''Book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic.''  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  Boston,  thought  too  much  time  was  ^iven  to  teaching  the  logic  of  the  matter 
and  not  enough  to  practice,  and  that  the  time  spent  on  Colbum's  Arithmetic  was 
wasted.  Mr.  Woolson,  of  the  English  high  school,  Boston,  agreed  that  arithmetic 
should  be  taught  as  an  art  rather  than  as  a  science ;  at  least  taught  first,  and  the 
science  later.  Jfr.  Hogan,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Salem,  thought  that  there 
was  too  much  mentid  arithmetic  in  primary  schools;  but  children  should  not  reach 
the  age  of  eleyen  before  being  called  on  to  give  reasons  for  arithmetical  operations. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Perkins,  of  the  Lawrence  high  school,  read  a  paper  on  '*  History  in  high 
schools."  This  paper  advocated  the  acquisition  of  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  one 
period  and  one  nation  rather  than  the  gaining  a  slight  acquaintance  with  many  na- 
tions in  every  period.  Thoroughness  in  one  thing  brings  one  into  symjiatliy  with  all 
tboroQgh  men ;  and  a  habit  of  investigation  gives  one  aptness  that  will  apply  to  all 
porsnits.  Mr.  Howe,  of  Jamaica  Plain;  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Boston;  Mr.  Williston,  of 
Cambridge,  and  others,  discussed  this  pax)er  at  considerable  length,  with  a  general 
agreement  in  its  main  features. 

Mr.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Monson,  presented  a  paper  npon  the  "Utility  of  grammar,  in 
its  relations  to  higher  education,"  which  was  a  clear,  historical  view  of  grammar  and  of 
philological  stndy.  In  the  discussion  of  this  very  able  paper.  Professor  Crosby,  of  Salem, 
gave  some  account  of  his  own  early  training  in  /grammar,  which  came  the  first  thing 
after  the  spelling-book.  He  said  that  the  old-fashioned  method  of  parsing,  by  looking 
out  words  in  the  dictionary,  led  to  a  book  called  ''  Lcavitt's  method  of  finding  out  the 
parts  of  speech  a  word  is  when  it  is  set  down  in  the  dictionary  as  being  in  several 
parts."  But  seriously,  when  properly  taught,  he  thought  no  study  so  well  adapted  to 
caltivate  discipline  and  develop  the  mind.  Professor  Atkinson  thought  the  same  course 
in  grammar  was  not  good  for  practical  men  and  for  learned  men ;  it  is  generally  intro- 
dnced  too  early,  and  is  spoiled  in  its  usefulness  by  endeavoring  to  reduce  it  to  the 
comprehension  of  small  minds. 

MT,  W.  C.  CoUar,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  the  question, ''  Should  Greek  be  reqnired 
f€iT  admission  to  college  f"    Quite  an  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 

fsper,  in  which  Proiessor  Goodwin, of  Cambridge;  Professor  Crosby,  of  Salem;  and 
rofesBor  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  participated,  and  which  was  closed  by  President  Kliot, 
of  Harvard  College,  who  said  that  whatever  colleges  require,  the  schools  set  themselves 
to  teach ;  therefore  college  requisites  determine  the  organization  of  our  schools.  "  What 
10  the  character  of  secondary  education  f '  is  a  question  of  imiK>rtance  to  professional 
■chools  as  well  as  colleges.  The  secondary  schools  should  train  men  for  the  profes- 
siooal  schools  as  well  as  for  colleges.    For  these,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  neces- 

MTV. 

On  Tneaday  the  first  paper  read  was  on  "The  pronunciation  of  Latin,"  by  Mr.  S. 
Tbnrber,  of  Hyde  Park,  wnich  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Hammond,  of  Monson,  who  ven- 
ined  the  aaaertion  that  the  English  lan^age  is  to  be  the  predominating  language  of 
the  world,  and  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  say  that  the  ancient  sounds  must  rule. 
Good  Qsage  is  not  a  constant  quantity ;  and  language  were  useless  if  it  did  not  change* 
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We  are  taa^ht  Latin  pronunciation  by  Germany  now;  by  and  by  we  shall  be  the 
teachers.  Mr.  WiUiston,  uf  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Boston ;  and  Mr.  Hills,  of 
Lynn,  continncd  the  discussion. 

A  paper  was  road  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Woolson,  of  Boston,  on  the  **  Departmental  system  of 
instruction,"  by  .which  she  explained  that  she  meant  any  of  the  variations  in  the  sys- 
tem which  assigns  to  each  teacher  one  or  more  special  topics  to  be  taught.  This  paper 
called  out  Mr.  Stebbius,  of  Springfield,  who  thought  the  aepartment(il  system  impracti- 
cable in  the  great  majority  of  high  schools.  If  teachers  can  teach  many  branches  they 
are  less  likely  to  exercise  a  distorting  influence  upon  pupils. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  claimed  that  Boston  is  penectly  unparalleled  in  theyariety 
of  her  liigh  schools ;  the  line  of  progress  is  by  separation  rather  than  by  combination. 

Mrs.  Woolson  thought  that  the  subdivision  which  excludes  girls  is  carried  too  £blt. 
Girls  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  fit  for  college,  if  they  wish  to.  Besides,  if  they 
desire  positions  as  assistants  in  high  schools,  Boston  can  not  fit  them  for  it.  Professor 
Charles  D.  Morris,  of  Peekskill,  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  crude  form  system," 
as  applied  to  the  "  ancient  languages,''  for^ which  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered him. 

Officers  elected :  President,  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston ;  vice-presidents,  C.  Hammond, 
M.  C.  Stebbius,  A.  C.  Perkins,  and  £.  Smith.  Recording  secretary,  W.  F.  Bradbury,  of 
Cambridge.    Corresponding  secretary,  N.  E.  Willis,  of  Boston. 

B£V.  CHABLES  BBOOK8.— OBITUART. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  died  during  the  year,  whose  public  services  in 

Promoting  education  have  been  long  continued,  earnest,  and  valuable,  the  name  of  Rev. 
harles  Brooks  is  prominent. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  bom  October  30, 1795,  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  July  7, 1672,  ased  76  years,  8  months,  and 
7  days.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1812,  and  was  graduated,  delivering  a  poem  in 
Latin,  in  1816.  He  pursued  his  proressional  studies  in  the  theological  school  of  Harvard 
College,  terminating  them  in  1819,  and  soon  entered  the  ministi^  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Brooks  first  introduced  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  Hingham,  and  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  savinjB^bank  in  the  town.  He  was  president  of  a 
peace  society,  vice-president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  an  ardent  firiend 
of  the  temperance  cause. 

Mr.  Brooks  was,  as  is  well  known,  an  early  and  earnest  advocate  of  popular  educa- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  his  town,  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Derby  Academy,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to  devate 
the  standard  of  education  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

In  November,  1833,  he  went  to  Europe,  remaining  nearly  a  year.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  was  fortunate  in  making 
the  acquaintauce  of  many  distinguished  persons  in  Europe,  among  them,  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Jef&ey,  Cousin,  Arago,  Schlegel,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Martineaa, 
and  many  others  of  note. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Europe  he  became  interested  in  the  Prussian  system  of 
education.  His  room-mate,  on  the  home  passage,  was  Dr.  Julius,  of  Hamburg,  who 
was  sent  to  tlus  country  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  collect  information  respecting  our 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  schools,  so  that  Mr.  Brooks,  in  a  passage  of  41  days,  learned 
much  about  the  Prussian  system,  and  he  lost  no  opi>ortunity  of  enlarging  his  informa- 
tion by  European  correspondence.  He  addressed  his  people  on  the  subject  of  normal 
schools  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1835.  From  that  day  forward  he  lectured  before  conven- 
tions, on  every  opportunity,  to  advance  the  cause  into  which  he  had  entered  with  so 
much  enthusiasm. 

*^  He  lectured  in  nearly  one  hundred  different  towns  and  cities ;  In  every  place  where 
he  was  invited.  By  invitation  of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  he  delivered  to 
crowded  assemblies  in  each  two  or  three  lectures,  besides  speaking  in  most  of  the  capi- 
tals between  Boston  ,and  Washington."  The  establishment  of  the  bObid  of  edncaUon 
and  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  was  greatly  due  to  his  labors. 

A  distinguished  educator,  who  is  entirefy  competent  to  Judge  in  this  matter,  statues 
that  Mr.  Brooks,  **  for  his  long,  disinterested,  ana  unpiud  labors  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, especially  for  his  efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  a  b<MBiid 
of  education,  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  more  than  any  other  individual,  what  h«  haa 
been  called,  the  '  Father  of  Normal  Schools.'  "^ 

He  was  most  influential  in  establishing  the*normal  school  at  Bridgwater.  It  waa 
in  1638  that  the  celebrated  meeting  of  tne  '*  Plymouth  County  association  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools"  was  held  at  Hanover,  where  brilliant  speeches  were 
made  by  Horace  Mann,  Robert  Rautoul,  George  Putnam,  John  Quinoy  AdaoiQ,  and 
Paniel  Webster. 
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A  powerful  impression  was  made  QiK>n  tbe  pnblic  mind.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr.  Adams,  after  speaking  of  what  monarcbs  had  done  to  establish  normal  schools 
throQgb  their  realms,  exclaimed,  ^*  Shall  wo  be  ontdone  by  kincs  1"  and  closed  a  very, 
eloquent  speech  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly.  Mr.  Webster  spoke,  also,  with 
bis  accnstomed  simplicity,  directness,  and  power.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  as  many  sons 
as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to  public  schools.'' 

Mr.  Brooks  was  present  at  this  meeting,  took  the  lead  in  the  ipeasnres  proposed,  and 
mnch  deference  was  shown  him. 

In  1^  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  nnlversity  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  he  accepte<l,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  parish,  which  adopted  reso- 
lutions on  the  dissolution  of  his  connection,  expressive  of  gratitude  for  his  past  labors 
and  hearty  wishes  for  his  future  success.    His  pastorate  ceased  January  1,  1839. 

In  November,  1839,  he  departed  for  Europe,  where  he  remained  upward  of  four 
years,  and  attended  lectures  on  natural  history  in  Paris,  Versailles,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Geneva.  He  devoted  his  time  to  scientiiic  studies,  and  collected  such  information  as 
lie  deemed  of  importance  to  him  in  the  professorship.  On  his  return  to  this  country, 
however,  a  failure  of  sight  compelled  him  to  resign  that  office.  He  retired  to  private 
life  in  Boston,  and  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  various  philanthropic  objects.  Ho  was  always  l>usy,  and  always  seesing  to 
do  some  good  work.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  society  for  the  relief 
of  a^ed  and  destitute  clergymen  was  founded,  and  put  in  successful  operation,  still 
continuing  in  its  good  work.  He  was  greatly  interested  in,  and  was  an  efficient  officer 
of,  the  Sunday-school  society. 

Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  Ho  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  many  other  scientific  and  philanthropie 
societies.  He  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  the 
places  of  his  residence. 

Many  of  his  sermons,  essays,  and  tracts  were  published ;  he  also  contributed  fre- 
qncntly  to  the  periodical  press.  He  was  the  author  of  a  prayer-book,  and  of  the  Daily 
Monitor,  an  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  sections,  intended  for  use 
in  connection  with  his  prayer-book.  He  published  also  a  volume  on  ornithology,  and 
a  ^od  history  of  the  town  of  Medford. 

He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  old  homestead  at  Medford,  and  died  there, 
respected  and  beloreu  by  the  community. 

WILLIAM  SEAVKR. — OBITUARY. 

William  Seaver  was  bom  in  Northborough,  Massachusetts,  May  4, 1791.  After  thor- 
onghly  acquiring  all  the  education  furnished  by  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which, 
even  at  that  time,  were  excellent,  ho  spent  one  year  at  Leicester  Academy,  and  then, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  commenced  his  professional  life  as  a  teacher.  He  taught  tweuty- 
eigbt  years  in  Quincy,  four  in  Cambridge,  and  about  fifteen  in  bis  native  town,  making, 
io  idl,  nearly  fifty  years  of  teaching.  He  was  accounted,  everywhere,  a  good  discipli- 
Darian  and  a  competent  and  successful  teacher,  and  was  proud  in  his  old  age  of  showing 
the  tokens  of  regard  received  from  his  former  pupils. 

He  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  in  1830, 
as  well  as  many  subsequent  ones ;  but  regarding  himself  as  a  *' country  teacher,"  and, 
witbcJ,  not  given  to  speech-making  or  debate,  he  seems  never  to  have  taken  a  very 
active  jpart  in  its  procee<lings,  though  always  an  attentive  listener.  He  spent  the  even- 
ing of  nis  life  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  own  farm  in  Northborough,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1872,  in  the  eighty-nrst  year  of  his  age. 

ALBERT  HOPKIN8.~OBITUARY. 

Albert  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  memorial  professor  of  astronomy  in  Williams  College, 
died  May  25, 1872.  He  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  July  14, 1807 ;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  1826 :  elected  tutor  in  the  same,  1828 ;  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  1829 ;  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  1838;  memorial  astronomy,  1869. 

Professor  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  apprehend  the  value  of  ob- 
ject-teaching. This  led  him,  with  Dr.  Emmons,  to  originate  those  scientific  expedi- 
tions which  iiave  been  continued,  at  intervals,  since  1832 ;  to  visit  Europe  in  1834,  and 
porchase  apparatus  for  the  college,  though  he  was  without  means,  except  his  salary 
of  $700,  and  went  chiefly  at  his  own  expense ;  to  commence,  in  1835,  the  first  astronom- 
ical observatory  in  the  country,  and  build  it  mainly  himself,  haviug  solicited  funds  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  without  success.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  study  of  nat- 
nral  history  in  all  its  branches ;  had  fine  taste  and  great  interest  in  every  thing  connected 
with  natnnil  scenery ;  and  these  be  sought  to  foster  among  the  students.  But  for  him 
the  collcse  grounds  would  not  have  been  enlarged  and  beautified  as  they  have  been. 
As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  Professor  Hopkins  was  interesting  and  successful,  but  his 
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We  aro  taa<;ht  Latin  pronnnciation  by  Germany  now;  by  and  by  we  shall  be  the 
teachers.  Mr.  Williston,  uf  Cambridge ;  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Boston ;  and  Mr.  Hills,  of 
Lynn,  continued  the  discussion. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Woolson,  of  Boston,  on  the  **  Departmental  system  of 
instruction,''  by  .which  she  explained  that  she  meant  any  of  the  variations  in  the  sys- 
tem which  assij^ns  to  each  teacher  one  or  more  special  topics  to  be  taught.  This  paper 
called  out  Mr.  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  who  thought  the  departmentcil  system  impracti- 
cable in  the  great  majority  of  high  schools.  If  teachers  can  teach  many  branches  they 
are  less  likely  to  exercise  a  distorting  influence  upon  pupils. 

Mr.  Philbnck,  of  Boston,  claimed  that  Boston  is  penectly  unparalleled  in  theyariety 
of  her  bigh  schools ;  the  line  of  progress  is  by  separation  rather  than  by  combination. 

Mrs.  Woolson  thought  that  the  subdivision  which  excludes  girls  is  carried  too  &lt. 
Girls  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to  fit  for  college,  if  they  wish  to.  Besides,  if  they 
desire  positions  as  assistants  in  high  schools,  Boston  can  not  fit  them  for  it.  Professor 
Charles  D.  Morris,  of  Peekskill,  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  crude  form  system," 
as  applied  to  the  **  ancient  languages,''  for^ which  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered him. 

Officers  elected :  President,  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston ;  vioe-presidentS|  C.  Hammond, 
M.  C.  Stebbins,  A.  C.  Perkins,  and  £.  Smith.  Recording  secretary,  W.  F.  Bradbury,  of 
Cambridge.    Corresponding  secretary,  N.  E.  Willis,  of  Boston. 

B£V.  CHARLES  BBOOK8.— OBITUART. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  died  during  the  year,  whose  public  services  in 

gromotiug  education  have  been  long  continued,  earnest,  and  valuable,  the  name  of  Rev. 
harles  Brooks  is  prominent. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  bom  October  30, 1795,  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died  July  7, 1872,  ased  76  years,  8  months,  and 
7  days.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1812,  and  was  graduated,  delivering  a  poem  in 
Latin,  in  1816.  He  pursued  his  prolessional  studies  in  the  theological  school  of  Harvard 
College,  terminating  them  in  1819,  and  soon  entered  the  ministry  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Brooks  first  introduced  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  Hingham,  and  was  the  first 
to  suggest  the  establishment  of  a  savinjB^bank  in  the  town.  He  was  president  of  a 
peace  society,  vice-president  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  an  ardent  firiend 
of  the  temperance  cause. 

Mr.  BrooKs  was,  as  is  well  known,  an  early  and  earnest  advocate  of  popular  educa- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  his  town,  and  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Derby  Academy,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  do  all  that  could  be  done  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  education  and  extend  the  usefulness  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 

In  November,  1833,  he  went  to  Europe,  remaining  nearly  a  year.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He  was  fortunate  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  persons  in  Europe,  among  them,  Rogers, 
Campbell,  Wordsworth,  Jef&ey,  Cousin,  Arago,  Schlegel,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Martineaa, 
and  many  others  of  note. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Europe  he  became  interested  in  the  Prussian  system  of 
education.  His  room-mate,  on  the  home  passage,  was  Dr.  Julius,  of  Hamburg,  who 
was  sent  to  tlus  country  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  collect  information  respecting  oar 
prisons,  hospitals,  and  schools,  so  that  Mr.  Brooks,  in  a  passage  of  41  days,  learned 
much  about  the  Prussian  system,  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  informa- 
tion by  European  correspondence.  He  addressed  nis  people  on  the  subiect  of  normal 
schools  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1835.  From  that  day  forward  he  lectured  before  conven- 
tions, on  every  opportunity,  to  advance  the  cause  into  which  he  had  entered  with  so 
much  enthusiasm. 

*'  Ho  lectured  in  nearly  one  hundred  different  towns  and  cities ;  in  every  place  where 
he  was  invited.  By  invitation  of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  he  delivered  to 
crowded  assemblies  in  each  two  or  three  lectures,  besides  speaiking  in  most  of  the  capi- 
tals between  Boston  ,and  Washington."  The  establishment  of  the  boiard  of  education 
and  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  was  greatly  due  to  his  labors. 

A  distinguished  educator,  who  is  entirely  competent  to  Judge  in  this  matter,  states 
that  Mr.  Brooks,  *^  for  his  long,  disinterested,  and  unpaid  labors  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, especially  for  his  efforts  to  secure  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  and  a  board 
of  education,  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  more  than  any  other  individual,  what  heluui 
been  called,  the  *  Father  of  Normal  Schools.'  "^ 

He  was  most  influential  in  establishing  the*normal  school  at  Bridgewater.  It  waa 
in  1638  that  the  celebrated  meeting  of  tne  '*  Plymouth  County  association  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools"  was  held  at  Hanover,  where  brilliant  speeches  were 
made  by  Horace  Mann,  Robert  Rautoul,  George  Putnam,  John  Quincy  AdaoiQ,  and 
Paniel  Webster. 
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A  powerful  impression  was  made  upon  the  pnblicmind.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr.  Adams,  after  speaking  of  what  monarchs  had  done  to  establish  normal  schools 
through  Uieir  realms,  exclaimed,  **  Shall  wo  be  ontdone  by  kincs  f "  and  closed  a  very, 
eloquent  speech  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  assembly.  Mr.  Webster  spoke,  also,  with 
bis  accustomed  simplicity,  directness,  and  power.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  I  had  as  many  sons 
as  old  Priam,  I  would  send  them  all  to  public  schools.^' 

Mr.  Brooks  was  present  at  this  meeting,  took  the  lead  in  the  ipeasures  proposed,  and 
much  deference  was  shown  him. 

In  1838  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  nniversity  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  he  accepted,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  parish,  which  adopted  reso- 
lutions on  the  dissolution  of  his  connection,  expressive  of  gratitude  for  his  past  labors 
and  hearty  wishes  for  his  future  success.    His  pastorate  ceased  January  1,  1839. 

In  November,  1839,  he  departed  for  Europe,  where  he  remained  upward  of  four 
years,  and  attended  lectures  on  natural  history  in  Paris,  Versailles,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
Geneva.  He  devoted  his  time  to  scientific  studies,  and  collected  such  information  as 
lie  deemed  of  importance  to  him  in  the  professorship.  On  his  return  to  this  country, 
however,  a  failure  of  sight  compelled  him  to  resign  that  office.  He  retired  to  private 
life  in  Boston,  and  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  various  philanthropic  objects.  He  was  always  busy,  aud  always  seesing  to 
do  some  good  work.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  society  ibr  the  relief 
of  a^ed  and  destitute  clergymen  was  founded,  and  put  in  successful  operation,  still 
continuing  in  its  good  work.  He  was  greatly  interested  in,  and  was  an  efficient  officer 
of,  the  Sunday-school  society. 

Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  State  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Chicago  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  many  other  scientific  and  philanthropie 
societies.  He  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  member  of  the  school  committee  in  the 
places  of  his  residence. 

Many  of  his  sermons,  essays,  and  tracts  were  published ;  he  also  contributed  fire- 
qucntly  to  the  periodical  press.  He  was  the  author  of  a  prayer-book,  and  of  the  Daily 
Monitor,  an  octavo  volume  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-nve  sections,  intended  for  use 
in  connection  with  his  prayer-book.  He  published  also  a  volume  on  ornithology,  and 
a  good  history  of  the  town  of  Medford. 

He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  lifo  in  the  old  homestead  at  Medford,  and  died  there, 
respected  and  beloved  by  the  community. 

WILLIAM  SEAVER. — OBITUARY. 

'X^lliam  Seaver  was  bom  in  Northborough,  Massachusetts,  May  4, 1791.  After  thor- 
onghly  acquiring  all  the  education  furnished  by  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  which, 
even  at  that  time,  were  excellent,  ho  spent  one  year  at  Leicester  Academy,  and  then, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  commenced  his  professional  life  as  a  teacher.  He  taught  twenty- 
eight  years  in  Quincy,  four  in  Cambridge,  and  about  fifteen  in  his  native  town,  making, 
in  all,  nearly  fifty  years  of  teachiug.  He  was  accounted,  everywhere,  a  good  discipn- 
Darian  and  a  competent  and  successful  teacher,  and  was  proud  in  his  old  age  of  showing 
the  tokens  of  regard  received  from  his  former  pupils. 

He  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  lustmction  in  1830, 
as  well  as  many  subsequent  ones ;  but  regarding  himself  as  a  *'  country  teacher,"  and, 
witbdl,  not  given  to  speech-making  or  debate,  he  seems  never  to  have  taken  a  very 
active  jpart  in  its  proceedings,  though  always  an  attentive  listener.  He  spent  the  even- 
ing of  nis  life  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  own  farm  in  Northborough,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1872,  in  the  eighty-nrst  year  of  his  age. 

ALBERT  HOPKIN8.~OBITUARY. 

Albert  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  memorial  professor  of  astronomy  in  Williams  College, 
died  May  25, 1672.  He  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  July  14, 1807 ;  graduat^l  at  Williams 
College,  1826 :  elected  tutor  in  the  same,  1828 ;  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
pliiloeophy,  1829 ;  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  1838;  memorial  astronomy,  1869. 

Professor  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  apprehend  the  value  of  ob- 
ject-teaching. This  led  him,  with  Dr.  Emmons,  to  originate  those  scientific  expedi- 
tions which  iiave  been  continued,  at  intervals,  since  1832 ;  to  visit  Europe  in  1834,  and 
porcbase  apparatus  for  the  college,  though  he  was  without  meaus,  except  his  salary 
of  $700,  and  went  chiefly  at  his  own  expense ;  to  commence,  in  1835,  the  first  astronom- 
icai  observatory  in  the  country,  and  build  it  mainly  himself,  haviug  solicited  funds  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  without  success.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  study  of  nat- 
nral  hiaUftj  in  all  its  branches ;  had  fine  taste  and  great  interest  in  every  thing  connected 
with  nj^nial  scenery ;  and  those  he  sought  to  foster  among  the  students.  But  for  him 
the  coUcse  grounds  would  not  have  been  enlarged  and  beautified  as  they  have  been. 
JU  a  teacher  and  lecturer  Professor  Hopkins  was  interesting  and  successful,  bat  his 
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great  power  lay  in  his  moral  and  religions  influence.  This  arose  from  the  steady,  eren 
supremacy  in  him  of  the  spiritual  nature,  from  his  manifest  unselfishness,  and  the 
•evident  reality  of  his  communion  with  God.  For  nearly  fort>'  years  he  was  seldom 
absent  from  the  noon  prayer-meetiug,  which  he  established  in  1832,  and  for  a  lar«*e 
part  of  that  period  he  sustained  a  weeUy  religious  meeting  at  his  own  house. 

He  was  quiet  aud  courteous  in  his  bearing,  and  Interested  himself  in  all  classes  of 
people,  especially  in  the  poor.  His  philanthropy  was  thoroughly  Christian  and  demo- 
cratic. There  was  also  an  element  of  poetry  and  romance  ia.  his  composition,  which 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  personal  intercourse,  and  gave  him  -a  powerful  hold  of 
softie  persons,  especially  the  young. 

His  presence  was  always  an  element  of  peace ;  no  cause  of  disorder  or  of  discipline 
among  students  ever  originated  from  their  relation  to  him. 

CAL\TX    CUTTER. — OBITUJLRY. 

Calvin  Cutter,  M.  D.,  died  in  Warren,  Massachusetts,  June  20, 1872.  He  was  bom  in 
Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  May  1, 1807,  and  until  his  majority  lived  with  his  parents, 
under  the  shadow  of  Mouadnock.  His  early  advantages  for  education  were  limited ; 
but  such  books  as  he  could  obtain  in  that  sparse  settlement  were  read  at  night  by  the 
light  of  the  pine-knot,  or  secretly  taken  to  the  field  to  be  read  behind  a  fallen  tree 
during  his  noonday  rest.  In  1829  he  began  to  study  medicine ;  attended  lectures  at 
Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  graduating  M.  D.  at  Dartmouth  ;  afterward  studied  privately 
with  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  and  George  B.  McClellan,  of  Philadelphia.  From 
1834  to  1841  he  was  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery.  In  the  late  war 
he  rendered  efficient  service  as  regimental  and  brigade  surgeon,  and  surgeon-in-chicf 
of  the  Ninth  Corps. 

But  his  special  life-work  was  in  the  line  of  poj^ular  education.  While  a  student  of 
medicine,  a  youth  died  of  hemorrhage,  because  his  fellow-laborers  on  the  farm  did  not 
know  how  to  compress  the  severed  artery  till  a  surgeon  could  be  obtained.  This  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  educating  the  people  in  minor  surgery  and  the  laws  of  health ;  and 
to  this  work  his  life  was  devoted.  In  1842  ho  commenced  lecturing  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene,  with  the  aid  of  manikins  and  other  apparatus,  before  popular  au- 
diences, teachers'  institutes,  schools,  and  colleges.  This  he  continued  for  fihoen  years, 
visiting  twenty-nine  States,  lecturing  daily,  and  directing  two  or  three  stndents  in 
similar  labors.  In  1847  he  wrote,  and  in  1870  rewrote,  the  pioneer  text-book  in  that 
department,  his  well-known  and  widely-used  '^Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene." 

8YLVANUS  THAYEB.— OBITUARY. 

General  Sylvanus  Thayer,  LL.  D.,  died  at  his  residence  in  South  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  7, 1872,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  ago.  General  Thayer  was 
bom  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  June  19, 1785.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honors, 
at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1807.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which,  owing  to  his  previous  acquirements,  he  graduated 
in  1808.  He  at  once  received  the  appointment  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  planning,  constructing,  and  inspecting 
important  militarv  works. 

In  the  war  of  1812  he  w^as  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  army,  under  General  Dearborn. 
For  distinguished  and  meritorious  services  ho  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brevet  mi^or. 
After  the  war  he  spent  two  years  in  studying  military'  affairs  in  Europe.  From  1817 
to  1833  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  ren- 
dered most  efficient  services.  Under  him  the  academy  was  completely  re-organized,  and 
its  present  efficiency  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to  his  etforts.  After  resigning  his  position 
at  New  York  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  directing  works  of  defense  and  harbor 
improvements— particularly  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  1863  he  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  having  been  at  that  time  **  more  than  forty-five  years  in  service."  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  By  a  gift  of  ^0,000 
he  founded  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  also 
gave  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of  an  academy  and  library  in  Braintree. 

FACTS  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  populaUon. — In  1870  Massachusetts  was  the  seventh  State  in  population, 
having  1,457,351  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles — an  avera|j^e  of  180.84 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  ccnsisted  of  1,443,156  whites,  13,947 
colored,  97  Chinese,  and  151  Indians.  Of  these,  1,104,032  were  natives  of  the  United 
States  and  353,319  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State  896,372  whites, 
6,819  colored,  and  106  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents 130,702  were  bom  in  Germany,  34,099  in  England,  and  216,120  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  287,405  persons 
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attended  school,  and  of  these  17,086  were  foreifrn-born.  The  white  male  scholars 
numbered  143,779,  and  the  white  female  scholars  141,755,  (an  aggregate  of  285,5:34 
whites.)    The  colored  pupils  numbered  1,848,  of  whom  941  were  males  and  907  females. 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
T^rite,.wa8  97,742,  of  whom  89,830  were  foreign-bom. 

AgCf  aex,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  95,576  white  illiterates,  4,359  were  from  10  to 
15  years  of  age,  and  of  these,  2,215  were  males  and  2,144  females ;  7,407  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  3,013  were  males  and  4,394  females;  83,810  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  30,920  wore  males  and  52,890  females.  Of  the  2,148  colored  iUit- 
erates.  59  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  39  were  males  and  30  females ;  2^ 
^were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  76  were  males  and  147  females ;  1,866  were  21 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  822  were  males  and  1,044  females.  Eight  male  and  8  fem^e 
Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported,  with  2  male  Chinese  illiterates. 

Edwsational  inetituiione. — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  5,726,  having  7,561  teachers,  of  whom  1,428 
were  males  and  6,133  females,  to  educate  269,337  pnpus,  of  whom  134,777  were  males 
and  134,560  females. 

Amomnt  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $4,817,939,  of  which  $383,146  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,16E3,794 
£rom  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  |1, 250,999  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

PubUe  ichooU. — ^Tne  5,160  public  schools,  with  their  6,140  teachers,  of  whom  753  were 
males  and  5,387  females,  were  attended  by  242,145  pupils,  of  whom  121,572  were  males 
and  120,573  females.  To  educate  those  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $3,207,826,  of 
which  |^;3I5  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,069,085  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $111,426  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Collies, — The  6  colleges,  with  their  137  male  teachers,  were  attended  by  1,290  male 
etudents.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $408,126,  of  which 
$231,066  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $177,061  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  50  academies,  with  183  teachers — 83  male  and  100  female— had*  an 
attendance  of  3,543  pupils,  1,754  male  and  1,789  female,  for  the  education  of  whom  they 
posseased  a  total  income  of  $285,325,  of  which  $28,776  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$4,544  frt)m  taxation  and  public  lunds,  and  $252,015  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Frivaie  sckooU. — ^The  468  day  and  boarding  schools  had  783  teachers,  of  whom  255 
were  males  and  528  females.  They  were  attended  by  13^315  pupils,  6,711  of  whom 
were  msdes  and  6,604  females.  These  schools  possessed  an  income  of  $533,690,  derived 
£rom  tuition  and  other  sources. 

lAbraries, — There  were  1,544  public  libraries,  containing  2,010,609  volumes ;  also  1,625 
private  libraries,  having  1,0(7>204  volumes — a  total  of  3,169  libraries,  containing 
3^017,813  volumes. 

The  press.-'Thii  259  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,692,124 
copies,  with  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  129,691,260  copies. 

Ckuarekes, — Of  &e  1,848  church  organizations,  1,764  had  edifices  with  882,317  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $24,488,285. 

Pemj^enam, — Of  the  5,777  paupers,  5,i]K^  were  native  whites,  73  native  colored,  and 
381  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  2,526  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  1,152  were  native  whites,  130 
native  colored,  and  1,235  foreigners ;  1,593  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

A^  and  eex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  371,820  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old — 184,640  males  and  187,180  females :  1,160,666  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  554,886  were  males  and  605,780  females. 

OcciqyaliofM. — Five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
foor  persons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  451,543 
were  males  and  128,301  females;  72,810  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of 
whom  72,756  were  males  and  54  females;  131,291  in  personal  and  professional  serv- 
ioes^  of  whom  75,917  were  males  and  55,374  females ;  83,078  in  trade  and  transporta- 
tion^ of  whom  81,077  were  males  and  2,001  females ;  2^665  in  manufactures  and 
mining  and  mechanical  industries,  of  whom  221,793  were  males  and  70,872  females. 

A^e  and  sex  of  working  jpopulation.—Of  these  579,844  employed  persons,  18,479  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  ot  whom  1^180  were  males  and  16,^9  females ;  528,889  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  409,180  were  males  and  119,709  females;  32,476  were 
W  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  30,183  were  males  and  2,293  females. 
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BIICHIGAN. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Oramcl  Hosford,  saperintcndent  of  pablio  instractioD,  for  tho  year  1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  past  fiscal  year,  by  a  change  in  the  time  of  making  tho  annual  reports  of  the 
State  nnances,  embraces  but  ten  months. 

On  hand  at  commencement  of  the  year $4!17,939  23 

Two-mill  tax  409,541  20 

Primary  school  fund 182,922  25 

Tuition  of  non-resident  scholars 26,047  40 

District  taxes  to  pay  teachers 1,157,549  43 

Other  district  taxes 691,^8  46 

Taxondojrs '. 25,608  46 

From  all  other  sources 499,506  06 

Total 3,330,972  48 

Total  receipto  for  1870 _.  3,151,763  78 

Increaro for  1871 179,208  70 

Cost  of  administration  for  1870 3,259,843  24 

Costof  administration  for  1871..'. 3,356,635  28 

Inoxease  in  costof  administration 96,792  04 

Total  interest  from  all  educational  funds,  including  primary  school,  oni- 

versity,  normal  school,  and  agricultural  college,  for  1872 245, 009  11 

Total  appropriations  by  legislature  for  1871  and  1872 344, 200  00 

The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  child  in  the  State  at  large  was  an  average  of  56  cent« 
per  month ;  for  each  child  in  the  districts  was  58  cents  per  month,  an  increase  of  10 
cents. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  20  years  of  age 394, 195 

Number  of  children  subject  to  the  law  compelling  attendance  at  school  be- 
tween 8  and  14  years  of  ago 175,092 

Number  of  children  reported  attending  school ^....  292,476 

Estimated  number  unreported 14,729 

Total : 307,205 

Increase  in  attendance  over  1870 8,000 

Attendance  in  proportion  to  whole  number  of  children,  1871 76| 

Attendance  in  proportion  to  whole  number  of  children,  1870 72i 

Number  of  graded  schools  reported .*....' 266 

Number  of  districts  which  had  no  school 62 

Number  with  no  school  less  than  last  year 11 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Number  of  districts  in  which  spelling  is  taught 5,174 

Number  of  districts  in  which  reading  is  taught 5,175 

Number  of  districts  in  which  writing  is  taught 5,131 

Number  of  districts  in  which  arithmetic  is  tauj^ht 5,072 

Number  of  districts  in  which  mental  arithmetic  is  taught 4, 995 

Number  of  districts  in  which  geography  is  taught 4,888 

Number  of  districts  in  which  grammar  is  taught 4,616 

Number  of  districts  in  which  algebra  is  taught 1,195 

Number  of  districts  in  which  book-keeping  is  taught 572 

Number  of  districts  in  which  geometry  is  taught 187 

Number  of  districts  in  which  natural  philosophy  is  taught 464 

Number  of  districts  in  which  physiology  is  taught 367 

Number  of  districts  in  which  chemistry  is  taught 103 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Number  of  teachers,  male 2,971 

Number  of  teachers,  female ^ 8,303 

Total 11,274 
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Average  pay  i>er  month,  males S49  92 

Average  pay  per  month,  females $27  21 

Average  number  of  months  school 7 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

During  the  year  several  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  school  laws,  principally 
to  provide  more  effectually  for  raising  the  school-tax,  and  to  facilitate  operations  in 
tlie  district  boards. 

teachers'  mSTITUTES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  spring  and  autumn  series  of  teachers'  institutes  were  held  at  16  different  towns, 
-with  an  attendance  of  1,4^  From  their  number  it  was  impossible  to  appoint  all  the 
autumn  institutes  at  the  most  favorable  times,  and  the  attendance  was  not  as  laq^  as 
it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  county  superintendents  continue  to  hold  their  in- 
stitutes, several  liaving  connected  with  them  classes  which  they  teach  from  four  to  six 
vre^s.  The  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  these  institutes  is  universal.  So  great 
is  their  effect  in  enlarging  the  teachers'  views  of  their  own  work,  and  opening  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  had  few  advantages  to  their  deficiencies,  that  several  have  left  the 
school-room  as  teachers  to  enter  another  as  pupils. 

Teachers^  associations  have  been  held  with  advantage  in  several  of  the  counties. 

COX7NTT  SUPERINTENDSNTS. 

The  unfirecedented  success  of  the  schools  during  the  year  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  county  superintendents,  esi>ecially  to  their  endeavors  in  advancing  the 
scholarship  of  teachers.  Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  visits  have  been 
made  by  the  superintendents,  and  14,385  by  directors. 

THE  KINDEROARTEN. 

At  Detroit  is  a  kindergarten  school,  conducted  on  Fnsbel's  system.  Another  at  Lan- 
sing is  formed  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  the  training  is  somewhat  varied  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  the  children.    So  far  the  experiment  has  proved  a  complete  success. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  university  is  most  gratifying.  A  grant  of 
$75,000  having  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection  oT  an  edifice  to  l^  called 
'^  University  HaH,"  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in  Jnne.  The  building  is  now  completed, 
iomishing  a  commodious  audience-room  and  recitation-rooms.  During  the  year  all  the 
departments  were  opened  to  female  students,  and  34  were  registeim.  No  discrim- 
ination was  made  except  in  the  medical  department,  where  the  ladies  formed  a  sepa- 
rate class,  receiving  the  same  course  of  lectures  as  the  male  students.  Ladies  who 
applied  were  fully  prepared  to  enter  whatever  classes  they  wished,  and  at  once  took  a 
position  amon^  the  best  of  the  class.  One  has  already  gi*aduated  in  law,  one  in  medi- 
cine, and  two  in  pharmacy.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
university,  with  regard  to  co-edncation,  will  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

Closer  relations  have  been  established  between  the  university  and  the  State  high 
sehools,  and  thus  with  the  State  system  of  education. 

The  whole  number  of  diplomas  conferred  during  the  year  is  302.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  ^ear  were  $104,096.44 ;  total  expenditures,  $79,447.36. 

The  libranr  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  larse  private  library  belonging 
to  the  late  Professor  Ran,  of  Heidelberg,  presented  by  Phno  JParsons,  esq.,  of  Detroit. 

J.  B.  Steere,  a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  law  departments  of  the  university,  has 
Ibrwarded  a  valuable  collection  of  zoological  and  geological  specimens  from  Brazil. 
Sbotanical  and  archaeological  specimens  have  also  been  added  to  the  museum. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  building  a  laboratory.  This 
Is  now  completed,  with  accommodations  for  students  in  analytical,  elementary,  and 
hii^her  chemistry.  Additional  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  farm,  and  facilities 
for  testing  the  worth  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  as  applied  to  actual  field-work,  have 
been  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  college  will  at  no  distant  day  be  rendered  seif- 
■oppoiting  by  the  income  derived  from  sales  of  land« 
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BIICHIGAN. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Oramel  Hosford,  saperintendent  of  pablic  instractioD,  for  tho  year  1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  past  fifical  year,  by  a  change  in  the  time  of  making  tho  annnal  reports  of  the 
State  nuances,  embraces  but  ten  months. 

On  hand  at  commencement  of  the  year $i?7,939  23 

Two-mUltax  409,541  20 

Primary  school  fund 182,922  25 

Tuition  of  non-resident  scholars 26, 047  40 

District  taxes  to  pay  teachers 1,157,549  43 

Other  district  taxes 691,^8  46 

Taxondojrs '. 25,608  46 

From  all  other  sources 499,506  06 

Total 3,330,972  48 

Total  receipto  for  1870 _.  3,151,763  78 

Increaro for  1871 179,208  70 

Cost  of  administration  for  ^870 3,259,843  24 

Cost  of  administration  for  1871..' 3,356,635  28 

Increase  in  cost  of  administration 96,792  04 

Total  interest  from  all  educational  funds,  including  primary  school,  oni- 

versity,  normal  school,  and  agricultural  college,  for  1872 245, 009  11 

Total  appropriations  by  legislature  for  1871  and  1872 344, 200  00 

The  cost  of  tuition  for  each  child  in  the  State  at  large  was  an  average  of  56  centa 
per  month ;  for  each  child  in  the  districts  was  58  cents  per  month,  an  increase  of  10 
cents. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  20  years  of  age 394, 195 

Number  of  children  subject  to  the  law  compelling  attendance  at  school  be- 
tween 8  and  14  years  of  ago 175,092 

Number  of  children  reported  attending  school ^....  292,476 

Estimated  number  unreported 14,729 

Total : 307,205 

Increase  in  attendance  over  1870 8,000 

Attendance  in  proportion  to  whole  number  of  children,  1871 76| 

Attendance  in  proportion  to  whole  number  of  children,  1870 72^ 

Number  of  graded  schools  reported .*....' 266 

Number  of  districts  which  had  no  school 62 

Number  with  no  school  less  than  last  year 11 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Number  of  districts  in  which  spelling  is  taught 5,174 

Number  of  districts  in  which  reading  is  taught 5,175 

Number  of  districts  in  which  writing  is  taught 5,131 

Number  of  districts  in  which  arithmetic  is  tauj^ht 5,072 

Number  of  districts  in  which  mental  arithmetic  is  taught 4, 995 

Number  of  districts  in  which  geography  is  taught 4,888 

Number  of  districts  in  which  grammar  is  taught 4,616 

Number  of  districts  in  which  algebra  is  taught 1,195 

Number  of  districts  in  which  b<x>k-keeping  is  taught 572 

Number  of  districts  in  which  geometry  is  taught 187 

Number  of  districts  in  which  natural  philosophy  is  taught 464 

Number  of  districts  in  which  physiology  is  taught 367 

Number  of  districts  in  which  chemistry  is  taught 103 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  SALARIES. 

Number  of  teachers,  male 2,971 

Number  of  teachers,  female ^ 8,303 

Total 11,274 
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Average  pay  per  month,  males $49  92 

Average  pay  per  month,  females (27  21 

Average  nnmber  of  months  school 7 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Daring  the  year  several  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  school  laws,  principally 
to  provide  more  effectually  for  raising  the  school-tax,  and  to  facilitate  operations  in 
tke  district  boards. 

teachers'  mSTITUTES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  spring  and  antomn  series  of  teachers'  institutes  were  hold  at  16  different  towns, 
"with  an  attendance  of  1,432.  From  their  number  it  was  impossible  to  appoint  all  the 
aotumn  institutes  at  the  most  favorable  times,  and  the  attendance  was  not  as  lar^  as 
it  would  have  been  otherwise.  The  county  superintendents  continue  to  hold  their  in- 
Btitutes,  several  having  connected  with  them  classes  which  they  teach  from  four  to  six 
vrei^s.  The  testimony  to  the  practical  value  of  these  institutes  is  universal.  So  great 
is  their  effect  in  enlarging  the  teachers'  views  of  their  own  work,  and  opening  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  had  few  advantages  to  their  deficiencies,  that  several  have  left  the 
school-room  as  teachers  to  enter  another  as  pupils. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  held  with  advantage  in  several  of  the  counties. 

COUNTT  SUPERINTENDSMTS. 

The  unfirecedented  success  of  the  schools  during  the  year  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  county  superintendents,  esi>ecially  to  their  endeavors  in  advancing  the 
scholarship  of  teachers.  Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  visits  have  been 
made  by  tne  superintendents,  and  14,385  by  directors. 

THE  KINDEROARTEN. 

At  Detroit  is  a  kindergarten  school,  conducted  on  Fnsbel's  system.  Another  at  Lan- 
sing is  formed  on  the  same  general  plan,  but  the  training  is  somewhat  varied  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  the  children.    So  far  the  experiment  has  proved  a  complete  success. 

STATE  UNTVERSmr. 

The  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  university  is  most  gratifying.  A  grant  of 
$75,000  having  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection  oT  an  edifice  to  be  called 
"  University  Hall,"  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in  June.  The  building  is  now  completed, 
furnishing  a  commodious  audience-room  and  recitation-rooms.  During  the  year  all  the 
departments  were  opened  to  female  students,  and  34  were  registered.  No  discrim- 
ination was  made  except  in  the  medical  department,  where  the  ladies  formed  a  sepa- 
rate class,  receiving  the  same  course  of  lectures  as  the  male  students.  Ladies  who 
applied  were  fully  prepared  to  enter  whatever  classes  they  wished,  and  at  once  took  a 
pMDsition  amon^  the  b€»t  of  the  class.  One  has  already  graduated  in  law,  one  in  medi- 
cine, and  two  in  pharmacy.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
university,  with  reeard  to  co-education,  will  bo  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

Closer  relations  have  been  established  between  the  university  and  the  State  high 
schools,  and  thus  with  the  State  system  of  education. 

The  whole  number  of  diplomas  conferred  during  the  year  is  302.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  ^ear  were  $104,096.44 ;  total  expenditures,  $79,447.36. 

The  libranr  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  larse  private  library  belonging 
to  the  late  Professor  Rjiu,  of  Heidelberg,  presented  by  Philo  JParsons,  esq.,  of  Detroit. 

J.  B.  Steere,  a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  law  departments  of  the  university,  has 
forwarded  a  valuable  collection  of  zoological  and  geological  specimens  from  Brazil. 
Botanical  and  archaeological  specimens  have  also  been  added  to  the  museum. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  building  a  laboratory.  This 
Is  now  completed,  with  accommodations  for  students  in  analytical,  elementary,  and 
hii^her  chemistry.  Additional  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  farm,  and  facilities 
for  testing  the  worth  of  the  science  of  agriculture^  as  applied  to  actual  field-work,  have 
been  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  college  will  at  no  distant  day  be  rendered  self- 
SQ^orting  by  the  income  derived  from  sales  of  land. 
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ALBION  COLLEGE. 


The  financial  condition  of  this  college  has  greatly  improved.    The  bnildings  and 

f  rounds  have  been  put  in  better  order,  and  an  endowment  of  not  less  than  $110,000 
as  been  secured. 


KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 


No  special  changes  have  occurred  in  this  college  daring  the  year.     The  endowment 
fund  is  $70,000. 


HILLSDALE  COLLEGE. 


The  general  condition  of  this  college  is  satisfactory.  A  larger  number  of  students 
has  been  in  attendance  than  for  several  years  past.  The  present  endowment  is  about 
$70,000.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Rev.  D.  M.  Graham  was  ap- 
pointed president. 


ADRIAN  COLLEGE. 


Three  years  ago  the  south  hall,  occupied  by  ladies,  was  burned,  and  the  college  has 
not  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow.  It  has,  however,  been  attended  with  marked 
success  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  classical  and  scientific  course,  a  depart- 
ment of  theology  and  biblical  literature  has  been  organized. 


OLIVET  COLLEGE. 


The  number  of  students  attending  this  college  has  been  larger  than  in  previous 
years.  Canvassing  for  an  additional  endowment  fund  is  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted, 
conditional  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  having  already  been  made. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  separate  the  academic  work  from  the  more  strictly  profes- 
sional training  of  the  school  by  reorganizing  the  model  school,  and  making  its  high- 
school  department  a  regular  academic  or  high  school ;  and,  in  order  to  afford  the 
normal  scholars  additional  facilities  for  observation  and  practice,  an  arran^mont  has 
been  made  with  the  Ypsilanti  school  board,  by  which  their  onion  school  is  used  for 
these  purposes. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Though  the  past  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  one,  the  necessity  of  sep- 
arating boys  committed  for  slight  offenses  from  those  who  are  depraved  and  inoor- 
rigible,  becomes  more  and  more  pressing. 

Xiack  of  work  has  seriously  affected  the  income  of  the  school;  and  on  this  aceonnt  a 
number  of  the  boys  were  employed  in  cutting  wood  for  a  portion  of  the  year.  Daring 
the  summer,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  boys  have  been  occupied  in  the  shops,  farm, 
&c.,  without  loss  of  time.  The  band  continnes  to  fill  a  very  essential  place  in  the 
school  work,  the  concerts  beiuff  sufficiently  remunerative  to  furnish  means  for  additions 
to  the  boys'  library  and  to  m^e  a  beginning  of  an  art  gallery  and  museum. 

BncmGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  in  Detroit,  December  27-29,  1871,  with  a  good  attendance ; 
Duane  Doty,  president.  Addresses  were  given  by  A.  A.  Griffith,  of  Ypsilanti,  on  **Prae- 
tical  elocution ;"  by  J.  M.  Wellington,  on  "  The  teacher's  ideal." 

An  essay  upon  **  Our  work''  was  read  by  Miss  D.  £.  Henry,  of  Grand  Rapids.  H.  D. 
Harrower  read  a  paper  upon  **  Our  union  schools ;"  D.  C.  Scoville  read  an  elaborate 
essay  upon  **  The  manhood  of  strength  and  gentleness  f  William  B.  tiibler  gave  an  ad- 
dress upon  **  Education  inseparable  from  civilization."  The  officers  elected  were : 
president,  J.  F.  Nichols ;  recording  secretary.  Miss  M.  Hose ;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  £.  F.  Thompson. 

BaCmOAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  tenth  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Port  Huron,  February 
20  and  21, 1872.  The  first  session  was  occupied  with  reports  from  the  counties,  and  in 
the  evening  a  public  address  was  given  by  Superintendent  Duane  Doty,  of  Detroit. 

A  variety  of  subjects  appropriate  to  the  work  of  the  superintendents  was  discussed. 
Officers  elected :  president.  Superintendent  Botsford ;  secretaries,  Messrs.  Willard,  of 
Monroe,  and  Curtis,  of  Isabella.  The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber,  at  Lansing. 
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▲LUCK  J.  CURTIS.— OBITUARY. 


Allen  J.  CnrtiB,  A.  M.,  formerly  instructor  in  Kalamazoo  College,  and  more  recently 
assistant  professor  of  rhetoric  ana  Buglisli  literature  in  the  State  university,  died  of  cou- 
Bomption,  at  Shelby,  Macomb  County,  December  28, 1871.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Kala- 
mazoo College,  I860:  pursued  post-graduate  studies  at  the  university;  was  obliged  to 
resiffn  his  professorship  in  1866  on  account  of  failing  health.  Ho  was  only  33  years 
old,  out  had  already  accomplished  much  in  literature  and  education. 

HENRY  W.  THOMPSON.— OBITUARY. 

Henry  W.  Thompson,  principal  of  the  Union  school  in  Cambria,  Hillsdale  County, 
died  at  that  place  of  quick  consumption,  January  7, 1872.  The  Michigan  Teacher 
nays :  "  We  know  nothing  of  his  professional  characteristics  or  career ;  but  his  life  de- 
rived pecnliar  interest  from  the  fact  that  he  had  beeu  rescued  from  the  *  little  wander- 
ors'  in  the  streets  of  New  York  and  brought  to  the  West  by  the  Howard  Biission.'' 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Michigan  was  the  thirteenth  State  in  population,  having 
1,184,069  inhabitants  within  an  area  ca  56,451  square  miles,  an  average  of  20.97  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  1,167,282  whites,  11,849  colored, 
2  Chinese,  and  4,926  Indians.  Of  these  916,049  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
268,010  were  foreiffn-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  of  the  State,  498,746  whites,  3,860 
colored,  and  4,662  Indians  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents, 
64,143  were  bom  in  Germanijr,  35,051  in  England,  and  42,013  in  Ireland. 

School  attmdance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  264,217  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  24,352  were  foreign  bom.  The  white  male  scholars  num- 
bered 136,607,  and  the  white  female  scholars  125,754,  (an  aggregate  of  262,361  whites.) 
The  colored  pupils  numbered  1,483,  of  whom  769  were  males  and  714  females ;  207 
male  and  166  female  Indians  are  also  reported  as  attending  school. 

lUittraqf. — ^Tbe  number  of  inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  53,127,  of  whom  30,580  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  eeXf  and  race  of  illiterates,— Of  the  48,649  white  illiterates  8,022  were  from  10 
to  15  years  of  a«;e,  and  of  these  4,728  were  males  and  3,294  females;  5,098  wore  from 
15  to  21  yean  old,  of  whom  2,973  were  males  and  2,125  females :  35,529  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  17,543  were  males  and  17,986  females.  Of  the  2,655  colored  illit- 
erates 369  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  170  were  males  and  199  females;  330 
were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  169  were  males  and  161  females ;  1,956  were  21 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,015  were  males  and  941  females ;  791  males  and  1,032 
female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

EdMcoi^onal  inetitutions, — ^According  to  Table  XH,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  5,595,  having  9,559  teachers,  of  whom  2,999 
were  males  and  6.560  females,  to  educate  their  266,627  pupils,  of  whom  128,949  were 
males  and  137,678  females. 

Anumnt  and  source  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitations  was  |2|550,018,  of  which  $81,775  were  derived  from  endowment,  (2,037,122 
fiom  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $371,121  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  acftooZa.— Tne  5,414  public  schools,  with  their  8,977  teachers,  of  whom  2,796 
were  males  and  6,181  females,  were  attended  by  254,828  pupils,  of  whom  123,984  were 
males  and  130,844  females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  ^,164,489, 
of  which  $2,019,622  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $144,867  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

CoUegee, — ^The  9  colleges,  with  their  88  teachers,  (66  males  and  22  females,)  were  at- 
tended by  1,704  students,  of  whom  1,122  were  males  and  582  females.  To  educate  these 
they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $98,905,  of  which  $55,442  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $6,464  from  taxation  and  public  frmdsi,  and  ^,999  from  tuition  and  other 
•ooicea. 

Academes. — ^The  3  academies,  with  their  13  teachers,  (4  male  and  9female,)  were  attended 
by  195  pupils,  of  whom  45  were  males  and  140  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of 
$9,722,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Priiate  tcftoolt.— The  119  day  and  boarding  schools  had  218  teachers,  of  whom  58  were 
males  and  160  females.  They  were  attended  by  4,577  pupils,  1,737  of  whom  were  males 
and  2,840  females.  These  schools  possessed  a  total  income  of  $75,445,  of  which  $1,000 
were  derived  from  endowment  and  $74,445  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Xi^nirief.— There  were  3,002  public  libraries,  containing  576,631  volumes ;  also  $^,761 
private  libraries,  having  1^96,113  volumes— miUdng  a  to&  of  26,763  libraries,  contain- 
ing 2,174,744  volumes. 

The  preset— 'Th»  211  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  253,774  copies, 
with  an  aggr^^te  annual  issue  of  19,686,978. 

Chmrtkes,--Of  the  2,239  church  organizations  1,415  had  edifices  with  456,226  sittings, 
and  the  ehnzch  property  was  valued  at  $9,133,816. 
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Pauperism. — Of  the  2,042  paupers  768  were  native  whites,  85  native  colored,  and  1,189 
foreigners. 

Crime, — Of  1,095  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  617  were  native  whit-es,  62  native 
colored,  and  416  foreigners.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  were  convicted  dar- 
ing the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populution, — Of  the  total  popnlation,  358,530  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old — ^181,806  males  and  176,724  females;  873,763  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
and  of  these  460,408  were  males  and  413,355  females. 

Occupations, — Four  hundred  and  four  tnousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  persons  of 
these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  346,717  were  males  and  57,447 
females ;  187,211  were  engaged  in  a^icultural  pursuits,  of  whom  187,036  were  maJes 
and  175  females ;  104,728  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  52,754  were 
males  and  51,974  females;  29,588  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  29,493  were 
males  and  95  females;  82,637  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
of  whom  77,434  were  males  and  5,203  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— Of  thcae  404,164  employed  persons  9,341  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  7,045  were  males  and  2,296  females;  374,216  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  of  whom  319,569  were  males  and  54,647  females ;  20,607  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  20,103  were  males  -and  504  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 


COUNTY  8UPBRIKTEKDCNT8. 


Counties. 


Namofl. 


Poet-oflBLoe  addr«M. 


AUecan 

Antnm 

Barry 

Bay 

BoDzle 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan  

Clinton 

Eaton 

Genesee 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

HiUsdale 

Honghton 

Huron 

In  j;ham 

Ionia 

Isaliella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Lcelanaw 

Lenawee ,.. 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muske^n 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Saginaw 

Sanllao 

ShlawaJBsee 

Saint  Clair 

Saint  Joseph.... 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

"Wayne 

Wexford 
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E.  8.  Linsley 

Lewi  s  M.  SHanaay 

Theodore  B.  Diamond  . . . 
I^Yoderick  W.  Lankenaw* 

Arthur  T.  Case 

B.  L.  Kinjcdand 

A.  A.  Luce 

BelaFancher 

L.  P.  Rinehart 

John  S.  Dixon 

A.  M.  Gerow 

B.  Mndge 

John  I'Vans 

Cornelius  A.  Gower 

ElishaP.Ladd 

DiUisD.  Hamilton 

George  H.  Botsford 

Philander  H.  Hollister . . . 

C.  B.  Cottrell 

Elmer  North 

WiUlam  B.  Thomas 

Charles  O.  Curtis 

W.  Irving  Bennett 

E.G.  Hall 

Henry  B.  Fallaa 

R.  C.  Satterlce 

D.  C.  Warren 

J.  H.  Vincent 

Salmon  Steel 

Willard  Steams 

Peter  Shields 

Sidney  H.  Woodford 

J.W.  AUen , 

Harlow  Olcott 

J.Edwin  Smith 

H.  C.Peck 

M.  W.  Ellsworth 

Elam  Wllhurd 

Eiyah  H.  Crowell 

A.H.  Bnrch 

M.  W.Scott 

Johnson  A.  Corbin 

A.  A.  Darling 

Marcus  H.  Lafler 

Charles  S.  Fassett 

John  S.  G<K>dman 

George  A.  Parker 

Bzeklel  J.  Cook , 

W.H.  Little 

L.  B.  Antisdale 

M.  M.  Jarvis 

Henry  J.  Kollogg 

George  8.  Wheeler , 

Lester  It  Brown 

E.  J.  Copley 


Allegan. 

Atwood. 

Prairieville. 

Bay  City. 

Homestead. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Gilead. 

Homer. 

CaMopolis. 

Charlevoix. 

Benton, 

Manle  Rapids. 

Bellevue. 

Fenton. 

OM  Mission. 

Pompeii. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Lansing. 

Ionia. 

Monnt  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Kalamazoo. 

Fallasbnr;;h. 

Eagle  River. 

Chase. 

Lapeer. 

Noi-thport 

Adrian. 

Howell. 

Mount  Clemens. 

Manistee. 

Marquette. 

Ludington. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

GreenvUle. 

Muskogtm. 

Newaygo. 

Poutiac. 

Hart. 

Heraey. 

Spring  Lake. 

East  Saginaw. 

Port  Sanllao. 

Owasso. 

Port  Huron. 

Nottawa. 

Watrousville. 

Lawton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Rawsonvillo. 

Sherman. 
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MINNESOTA. 

From  Toport  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Buperintendent  of  pnblio  instroction,  for  the  year  ended  Septem- 
ber 30, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fand  is  derived  from  tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school  lands.  The  receipts 
aro  invested  in  State  and  national  securities.  Permits  to  cut  timber  on  these  lands  are 
al80  sold  at  public  sale. 

Total  amount  invested $827,606  25 

Total  amount  in  treasury 58,962  75 

Total  amount  due  on  lands  sold,  and  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest 1 ,  657, 507  12 

Total  amount  of  permanent  school  fund,  November  30, 1871 2, 544,  (176  12 

Whole  amount  received  from  school  fund,  1870 $289,480  09 

Whole  amount  received  from  school  fund,  1871 302,995  68 

iDcreaae * 13,515  .59 

Amount  apportioned  from  permament  school  fund,  1870 $176, 806  35 

Amount  apportioned  from  permanent  school  fund,  1871 163, 555  35 

Decrease 13,251  00 

Whole  amount  received  Arom  taxes  voted  by  districts  in  1870 $500, 928  43 

WHiole  amount  received  from  taxes  voted  by  districts  in  1871 665, 967  08 

Increase 165,038  65 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes,  1870 $792, 852  91 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes,.  1871 ^;. 1,011,656  73 

Increase 218,803  82 

Whole  amount  in  district  treasuries,  September  30, 1871 $1*^»  048  82 

Orders  or  bonds  unpaid  at  the  close  of  tlie  year '. 466,801  75 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  1670. ..  155, 767 
Whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  1871. . .  167, 463 

Increase  for  the  year >  11,696 

Wbolenumber  of  persons  attending  school  in  1870 110,590 

Whole  number  of  persons  attending  school  in  1871 113,983 

Increase  for  the  year 3,393 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  1870 71 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  1871- 68 

Whole  number  of  winter  schools,  1870 1,955 

Whole  number  o£ winter  schools,  1871 2,221 


t 


Increase  for  the  year 266 


a 


Whole  number  of  summer  schools,  1870 2,155 

Wliole  number  of  summer  schools,  1871..* 2.164 

v  

Increaoe  f(5r  tiie  year ^ 
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TEACHERS  AlO)  SALARIES. 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers,  1870 1,336 

Number  of  female  teachers,  1870 2,775 

Number  of  male  teachers,  1871 1,482 

Number  of  female  teachers,  1871 2,903 

Average  wages  per  month  for  male  teachers,  1870 : ^7  14 

Average  wages  per  month  for  female  teachers,  1870 $23  36 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  1871 $37  68 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  1871 (25  51 

Average  number  of  months  school  per  year 6.5 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

At  the  convention  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
legislature  authorize  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  divide  the  State  into 
5  institute  districts,  and  provide  a  suitable  instructor  to  hold  5  training  schoola  fot 
teachers  in  each,  these  schools  to  be  in  session  not  less  than  4  weeks. 

teachers'  institutes. 

During  the  past  year  19  institutes  were  held  in  the  State,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,289  teachers.  Instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  was  given  by  able  and  experienced 
persons,  both  male  and  female,  and  the  interest  as  manifested  by  the  attendance  was 
greater  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

teachers'  association. 

The  State  teachers'  association  held  its  eleventh  annual  meeting  in  Normal  Hall,  at 
Winona,  August  29,  30,  and  31.  Though  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  in  former 
years,  the  proceedings  were  most  important.  Among  the  addresses  made  was  one  tiy 
C.  H.  Berry,  esq.,  calling  attention  to  the  £Eu$t  that  m  1851 ,  when  the  territorial  gOT- 
ernmcnt  was  about  three  years  old,  there  were  in  Minnesota  but  13  school  districts  and 
four  school-houses,  and  the  whole  appropriation  by  the  State  ^as  $1,721.73 ;  in  1869 
the  number  of  school  districts  was  2,521,  the  number  of  school-houses,  1,929 ;  and  the 
amount  paid  teachers,  $.'^60,697.50.  He  stated  that  this  rapid  growth  was  owing  in 
great  measure  to  the  land  appropriation,  3^,100  acres  of  which  have  been  sold,  making 
an  accumulated  fuud  of  $2,371,199. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  association  evinced  a  spirit  of  progress  in  all  ednca- 
tipnal  matters. 

COUNTY  superintendents. 

In  some  localities  objections  are  raised  against  this  office,  but  they  are  such  as  by 
their  very  existence  prove  its  usefulness.  Though  there  are  circumstances  which  in 
many  cases  make  it  impossible  to  secure  men  properly  fitted  for  the  position,  yet  the  bene- 
fits to  the  school-system  as  shown  by  the  improvement  in  teachers,  school-buildings, 
&c.,  are  incalculable.  The  report  reconmienas  that  an  adequate  salary  be  affixed  to 
this  office  by  law. 

convention  of  county  and  city  superintendents. 

The  convention  of  county  and  citv  superintendents  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
normal-school  building  at  Winona  the  last  week  in  August,  and  was  in  session  two 
days.  About  half  the  counties  in  the  State  were  represented.  Many  important  quesr 
tions  concerning  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  graded  schools,  as  well  as  the 
common  district  schools,  were  discussed.  It  was  recommended  that  examinations 
should  be  held  as  often  as  once  a  month  in  the  public  schools. 

private  schools. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  these  schools  during  the 
past  year.  The  high  schools  connected  with  the  graded  school  system  do  the  work  of 
preparing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  classes  in  colleges  and  the  State  university, 
and  render  private  schools  in  a  measure  unnecessary. 

CARLTON  CQLLBQE. 

This  colle^  is  reported  to  he  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Their  new  boildingy 
erected  within  the  year,  is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 
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RED  WING  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institntion  has  a  commodious  buildiDg,  costins  about  $25,000.  It  is  open  to  both 
sexes,  and  is  intended  to  take  a  position  between  the  public  schools  and  univeisity, 
preparing  pnpils  for  the  latter. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  SAINT  JOHN. 

This  college  was  organized  last  September,  and  has  only  the  preparatory  department 
in  operation.    The  Koman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  ex-officio  x'resident. 

FIRST  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  in  Winona.  Its  now  bnilding  is  not  yet  entirely  finished  or  fitted 
for  occupation.  The  cost  as  it  now  stands  has  been  $134,162.63.  The  school  has  had 
uDder  instruction  in  its  normal  department  since  1864  more  than  600  young  men  and 
-women ;  114  have  graduated,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Dur- 
ing the  year  34  pnpils  have  graduated.  The  increase  of  attendance  for  the  year 
haA  been  25  per  cent*.  In  the  institution  are  70  orphans  of  fallen  soldiers,  pro- 
vided for  partly  by  the  State  and  i)artl^  by  individuals.  The  number  of  counties 
represented  is  22.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  from  September,  1870,  to 
September,  1871,  was  $12,000.  It  has  been  only  by  the  strictest  economy  that  the 
expenses  have  been  kept  within  this  limit. 

SECOND   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  second  normal  school,  at  Mankato,  has  graduated  20  young  men  and  women,  all 
of  whom  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  number  of  counties 
represented  the  past  year  was  21.  The  average  age  of  pupils  training  to  become  teachers 
is  19.7  years.  Twenty-three  pupils  will  gra<luate  in  June  next.  The  educational  ad- 
vantages of  nearly  all  the  pupils  have  heretofore  been  very  limited.  In  many  cases, 
however,  what  is  lacked  in  this  respect  is  made  up  in  earnestness  and  studious  behav- 
ior.   The  current  expenses  for  the  year  have  been  $7,993.02. 

THIRD  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  in  Saint  Cloud.  The  basement  story  of  a  permanent  buildino^or  the 
school  was  completed  summer  before  last,  at  an  expense  of  $9,495.55.  The  old  build- 
ing has  been  crowded  from  the  first,  and  there  is  call  for  three  times  the  room  now 
afforded.  It  has  in  two  years  had  unaer  instruction  115  normal  students.  It  graduated 
its  first  class  last  June,  consisting  of  15  young  men  and  women ;  13  of  these  are  now 
teaching.  The  other  2  expect  to  oegin  work  with  the  new  year.  A  class  of  about  SO 
will  craduate  in  June  next.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year  are  $6,433.32.  These 
schools  are  all  greatly  in  need  of  an  additional  appropriation,  and  that  at  Mankato 
waa  obliged  to  incur  a  debt  of  $2,000  in  its  current  expenses  during  the  past  year. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  BONNESOTA. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  first  under  the  new  or  modified  organization.  The  two 
courses  offered  in  the  Latin  or  preparatory  school  have  been  consolidaied,  Latin  being 
made  obligatory  upon  all  who  enter  the  school.  The  first  three  dcx>artmentsof  the  uni- 
versity—the department  of  elementary  instruction,  the  college  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  the  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts — have  been  organized, 
and  the  first  two  are  m  operation.  The  third  is  organized  in  two  divisions,  that  of 
agricalture  and  that  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  latter  will  be  in  operation  urom  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  vear  1872-73,  the  former  as  soon  as  the  vacant  j^rofessor* 
abip  of  acricultiure  can  be  filled.  The  other  departments,  a  college  of  medicmo  and  a 
collego  of  law,  will  be  put  in  operation  as  fast  as  the  means  of  the  university  will  per- 
mit. The  number  of  transient  and  local  scholars  has  much  diminished^  and  the  number 
of  those  intending  to  pursue  a  full  course  is  largely  increased. 

BENEVOLENT  INSTTTCTIONS. 

These  are  the  State  reform  school,  soldiers  orphans'  home,  and  institution  for  educat- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  All  have  had  a  prosperous  and  successful  year. 
Professor  Noyes,  principal  of  the  last-named  institution,  reports  the  numbers  in  attend- 
ance :  Deaf  and  dumb,  60 ;  blind,  17 ;  applications,  28.  Besides  these  the  census  shows 
55  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  in  the  State  of  an  age  to  attend  school. 

PROFESSOR  WnXIAM  O.  HI8KEY.— OBITUARY. 

Frofttaor  William  O.  Hiskey^  city  superintendent  of  schools^  Minneapolis,  diedof  ap- 
oplexy,  October  3, 187L 
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He  was  born  at  Lexington,  Ohio,  May,l838 ;  graduated  at  Ottorville  College,  1861 ;  after 
preaching  about  a  year  adopted  the  profession  of  teacher;  was  employed  both  as  teacher 
and  superintendent  at  Davenport,  Iowa;  came  to  Minneapolis  in  186(1;  was  two  yean 

?rincipal  of  high  school ;  was  superintendent  of  schools  till  his  death ;  president 
bung  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  superintendent  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Sabbath-school ;  closely  identified  with  the  missionary  work  on  the 
line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  over  ready  to  assume  any  duty,  no  matter 
how  laborious,  for  the  advancement  of  religion.  The  cause  of  his  death  may  probably 
bo  traced  to  excessive  labors  imposed  upon  a  constitution  naturally  weak.  On  his 
last  Sabbath  he  preached  in  the  forenoon  at  Saint  Anthony's,  superintended  Sabbath- 
school  at  2  p.  m.,  held  open-air  services  at  5  p.  m.,  and  addressed  the  Sabbath-school 
concert  at  tne  Centenary  church  in  the  evening.  Arriving  at  home,  he  complained  of 
feeling  tired,  and  his  wife  suggested  that  he  was  trying  to  do  too  much :  but  he  replied 
that  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  attending  to  the  work  his  hanus  found  to  do. 
That  night  be  died,  in  the  midst  of  what  should  have  been  his  most  useful  years— died  as 
many  have  died  before,  and  as  many  will  hereafter,  for  want  of  that  self-control,  that  true 
temperance,  which  does  not  suffer  the  mind  to  overwork  the  body.  **  No  citizen  of 
Minneapolis  was  more  universally  resx)ected,  or  more  truly  honored  and  beloved,  than 
Professor  Hiskey. 

MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  OF  SUFERINTENDBNTS. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Minneapolis  in  August. 
President  Folwell  presented  a  communication  firom  a  committee  of  the  boanl  of  regents 
of  the  State  university  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  nigh 
schools  of  the  State  that  shall  have  a  proper  relation  to  the  university  courses. 

Superintendent  Burt  read  a  paper  on  the  topic, '^  Can  parents  and  guardians  generally 
be  induced  to  give  thefir  children  the  advantages  for  education  aflSrded  in  our  public 
schools  without  laws  compelling  attendance  f'^ 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Hancock  read  a  paper  on  "  Some  of  the  benefits  of  county 
supcrintendency.''  Superintendent  Thurston  presented  a  paper  on  "  The  best  time  to 
commence  summer  schools,"  preferring  the  15th  of  May  as  the  commencement  and  the 
25th  of  July  as  the  close.  Superintendent  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  the  question, 
**  How  can  the  great  evil  resulting  from  the  appointment  of  unqualified  men  to  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  be  remedied  t"  Superintendent  Whiteman  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  "  Should  the  rate  of  compensation  of  teachers  in  graded  schools 
be  determined  by  the  age  and  advancement  of  their  pupils  t"  Superintendent  O.  V. 
Tonsly  read  a  paper  on  '*  School  examinations,'^  and  this  and  the  other  topics  presented 
were  fully  discussed. 

FACTS  FBOM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  popttJation. — In  1870  Minnesota  was  the  twenty-eighth  State  in  population, 
having  439,7CN5  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  83,531  square  miles,  an  average  of  5.26 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  438,257  whites,  759  colored, 
and  690  Indians.  Of  these  279,009  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  160,697  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  125,759  whites,  115  colored,  and  617  Indians  were 
born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  41,364  were  born  in  Germany, 
5,670  in  England,  and  21,746  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  96,793  persons 
attended  school  in  1870,  and  of  these  13,061  were  foreign-bom.  Ot  the  white  scholars 
50,158  were  males  and  46,528  females,  a  total  of  96,68b.  Of  the  75  colored  pupils  35 
were  males  and  40  females.    Sixteen  male  and  16  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy, — ^Twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  inhabitants  of  all  races, 
10  years  old  and  over,  wore  reported  as  unable  to  write^  of  whom  18,855  were  fotoign- 
born. 

AgCj  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  23,941  white  illiterates  3,fe02  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  and  of  these  2,122  were  males  and  1,680  females ;  1,989  were  from  15  to  21 
yoats  old,  of  whom  l,014were  males  and  975  females;  18,150  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  8,041  were  males  and  10,109  females.  Of  the  102  colored  illiterates  6 
were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  2  were  males  and  4  females ;  15  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  11  were  males  and  4  females;  81  were  21  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  44  were  males  and  37  females ;  178  male  and  192  femide  Indians  were  also  re- 
ported. 

Educaiiontd  institutions. — ^Aqcording  to  Table  XII.toL  l,of  Census  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educationsd  institutions  was  2,479,  naving  2,886  teachers,  of  whom 
979  were  males  and  1,907  females,  to  educate  107,266  pupils,  55,166  of  whom  were  males 
and  52,100  females.  « 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in* 
stitutions  was  $1,011,769,  of  which  sum  $2,000  were  derived  fh>m  endowment,  $903,101 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $106,668  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 
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JPublic  gehoola.— -The  2,424  public  schools,  with  2,758  teachers,  919  male  and  1,839  fe- 
male, were  attended  by  103,408  papils,  of  whom  53,171  were  males  and  50,237  females. 
To  edncate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $895,204,  of  which  $870,476  were  de- 
rived from  taxation  and  pablic  funds  and  |24,728  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

CoUeget, — The  4  colleges,  with  their  31  teachers,  27  male  and  4  female,  were  attended 
by  524  students,  of  whom  37^  were  males  and  148  females.  To  educate  these  they  pos- 
sessed a  total  income  of  $52,600,  of  which  $16,000  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
funds  and  $36,600  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academi/is. — ^The  3  academies,  with  10  teachers,  of  whom  5  were  males  and  5  females, 
b^  an  attendance  of  133  pupils,  82  of  whom  were  males  and  51  females.  They  pos- 
sessed an  income  of  $3,145  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  sckoola, — ^The  23  day  and  boarding  schools  had  28  teachers,  of  whom  8  were 
male  and  20  female,  and  were  attended  by  959  pupils— 486  male  and  471  female — to 
educate  whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $18,414,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Lihrarie8,—Fiye  hundred  and  eighty-sevenpublio  libraries  were  reported  with  160,790 
volumes,  and  825  private  libraries  with  200,020  volumes,  in  all  1,412  libraries,  contaiu- 
ing360,810  volumes. 

The  press. — The  95  periodicals  issued  in  the  State  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
110,178  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,543,656  copies. 

CkMrches.—Ot  the  877  church  organizations  582  had  edifices,  with  158,266  sittings,  and 
the  church  propertv  was  valued  at  $2,401,750. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  392  paupers  120  were  native  whites,  6  native  colored,  and  266 
forei^ers. 

Crtme, — Of  129  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 65  were  native  whites,  8  native  colored, 
and  56  foreigners.    Two  hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  Wfpulaiion, — Of  the  total  population  142,665  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  72,657  were  males  and  70,00d  females;  305,568  were  10  years  old  and  up- 
ward, of  whom  167,456  were  males  and  138,112  females. 

Occupations. — One  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per- 
sons of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  121,797  were  males 
and  10,860  femiues.  Of  these  75,157  were  engaged  in  agricultund  pursuits,  of  whom 
74fQ63  were  males  and  494  females ;  28,330  in  personal  add  professional  services,  of  whom 
18,920  were  males  and  9,410  females ;  10,582  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom 
10,559  were  males  and  23  females ;  18,588  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining 
indastries,  of  whom  17,655  were  males  and  933  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  uHtrking  papulation. — Of  the  132,657  employed  persons  3,116  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old, of  whom  2,218  were  males  and  898  females;  124,961  wore  from  16  to 
59  years  old,  and  of  these  115,195  were  males  and  9,766  females;  5,580  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  4,384  were  males  and  196  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  State  superintendent. 
•county  superintendents. 


Coimtie«. 

Superintendents. 

Postoffice  address. 

AnolcA ....  ....... 

Rer.  J.  B.  Tattle 

Anoka. 

Seeker 

F.  B.  Chapin 

Detroit  City. 
Sauk  Rnpids. 
Man  kato. 

Beaton 

Bev.  Sherman  HaU 

Bloe  Ettrth 

Srastus  C.  Pavne 

Brown 

Ed.  J.  Collins 

Leavenworth. 

Carlton 

WiJliain  Shaw 

Thompson. 
Wacooia. 

rjarrwr 

J.  Thomas  Uerkor 

Caas 

r!bfti*1<^^  A  -  Rnffe«T  -  

Leech  Lake. 

Chippewa 

JoBonh  D.  Baker 

Montevideo. 

V.D.Eddy 

Taylor's  Falls. 
Wfndom. 

Cottonwood 

TT.  "M.  McOfWffhftV  - 

CUy 

J,  Y.  Bnmham  ,,-rr--,r-r , , 

Glyndon. 
Brainerd. 

Crow  Wine 

JamcB S.  Camnbell 

Dakota 

Philip  Crowley 

West  Saint  PaoL 

Dodse 

A.M.  Church 

Easson. 

ff***""? """ 

ijoof^iafi 

Smith  Bloomfleld 

Alexandria. 

Jkii^aolt 1.!.  111. !!.... 

R.  W.  Bichards 

Blue  Earth  City. 
Preston. 

Vfllfmyrv ,,,,., .,^^--,^^,,,-^- 

Bev.  D.  L.  Elieiile 

Freeborn 

Hcnrv  Thurston • 

Shell  Rock  City. 
Redwing. 
MinneapMia. 
Brown  endlle. 

Ooodbne 

Rev.  jr.  W.  Hancock 

Heooepin. 

OhorlAii  TToflc          .,,...     

HoQftmi 

Dr.  J.  B.Lu  Blond 

liiiiia 

Rev.  Richard  Walker 

Spencer  Brook. 

13e 
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County  aupcrintendenU — ContiDUed. 


Countien. 


Jackson 

Kunabec 

Kandiyohi 

Lake 

Le  Sneor 

Lyon 

Lac  qni  Parle... 

Murray 

McLcod 

Martin 

Meeker 

Millo  Lac 

Morriaon 

Mo\rer 

Xicollet 

Noble 

Olmated 

Otter  Tail 

Pine 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Kcdwood 

lionville 

Rice 

Rock 

Saint  Lonis 

Scott 

Shcrbnme 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Swift 

Stevens 

Todd 

Wabashaw 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Winona 

Wricht 

Wilkin 

Tellow  Medicine 


Superintendents. 


£.  L.  Brownell 

Benlamin  Norton 

J.Il.  Gates 

Christian  Weiland 

M.R.  Everett 

Rev.  Ransom  Wait 

Eli  B.  Miller 

J.  E.  Cutter , 

W.  W.  Pendergast 

Rev.  F.  W.  Morse 

H.  L.  Wadsworth 

John  A.  Stoyell 

Lyman  W.  Aver 

£fon.  A.  A.  i^arwood... 

B.II.  Randall 

T.C.BeU 

SanfordNiles 

N.H.Chittenden 

Morton  Brvan 

Henry  G.  Rising 

D.A.J.  Baker 

Dr.  W.  D.  Flinn 

Carter  W.  Drew 

George  N.  Baxter 

J.  H^  Loomis 

Jerome  Merritt 

Patrick  O.  Flynn 

P.  A.SincUir 

Thomas  Boland 

Bartholome  Pirz 

Rev.  George  C.  Tanner 

A.  W.  Latirop 

R.  M.Richara8on 

H.F.La8hier 

T.  A.  Thompson 

Henry  G.  M!oaher 

Alexander  Oldham 

Thomas  Rntlodge 

Rev.  David  Bnrt 

J.F.Lewis , 

J.  D.  Boyer 

J.A.White 


Posi-Office  address. 


Jackson. 

Branswick. 

Harrison. 

Beaver  Bay. 

Le  Snenr. 

Lvnd. 

Montevideo,  Chippewa  Co. 

Lake  Schetek. 

Hntchinson. 

Tenhassen. 

Litchfield. 

Princeton. 

Belle  Prairie. 

Austin. 

Sahit  Peter. 

Worthington. 

Rochester. 

Fergus  Falls. 

Pine  City. 

Glenwood. 

Saint  PauL 

Redwood  Falls. 

Beaver  Falls. 

Faribault 

Luzerne. 

Onesta. 

Cedar  Lake. 

Elk  River. 

Henderson. 

Torah. 

Owatonna. 

Benson. 

Morris. 

Sank  Centre. 

Plainview. 

Waseca. 

Stillwater. 

Madelia. 

Winona. 

MonticeUo. 

Brockenridge. 

Yellow  Meoicine  City. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

[Prom  report  of  Hon.  n.  R  Fcasc,  State  snperiBtcndent  of  public  instrnctioD,  for  the  scholastio  year 

ended  December  3, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Anioant  of  the  common -school  fuud,  (including  faud  appropriated  under 
the  act  of  1859,  Chickasaw  and  sixteenth-section  fund,  regarded  as 
available.) $1,950,000  00 

Amount  of  revenue  received  and  paid  into  the  treasury  from  the  various 
sources  provided  by  the  constitution,  and  laws  enacted  since  its  adop- 
tion, accruing  to  the  common-school  fund 529, 464  29 

Amount  of  revenue  by  special  county  tax  collected  and  paid  into  the 

county  treasury,  reported 683,784  19 

Amount  of  the  common-school  income-fund  apportioned  to  the  several 

counties 172,550  35 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Amount  expended  for  school  sites $33,921  88 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairs 157,374  22 

Amount  expended  for  school  mrniture  and  apparatus 40, 271  07 

Amount  expended  for  rent  of  rooms  and  builuings 25, 601  18 

Amount  expended  for  school-books 14,481  16 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries 624, 233  44 

Amount  expended  for  superintendents'  salaries 35, 072  70 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1872,  (including  miscel- 

hincons  exx)enses) 869, 766  07 

Expenditures  since  inauguration  of  school-system,  (eighteen  months) 950, 000  00 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  population 256,821 

Colored  population 285,687 

Scholastic  population,  (white) 120,073 

Scholastic  population,  (colored) 126,769 

Total  scholafltic  population 246,842 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  (white) 66, 257 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  (colored) 45, 429 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 111,686 

Number  enrolled  in  private  schools,  (white) 5, 249 

Number  enrolled  in  private  schools,  Ccolored) 1, 154 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  private  schools 6, 703 

Grand  total  of  pupils  attending  school 118,389 

Average  attendance  in  public  and  private  schools .• 86, 330 

TEACHERS    AND  TEACHERS*   PAY. 

Number  of  white  teachers,  (males,  1,575  ;  females,  681) 2, 256 

Number  of  colored  teachers,  (males,  253 ;  females,  146) 399 

Whole  number  of  teachers 2,655 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers $58  90 

Number  of  white  teachers  in  private  schools 391 

Number  of  colored  teachers  in  private  schools 49 

Total  t4)acher8  in  public  and  private  schools 3, 095 

Number  of  certi6cates  granted  to  whit^j  teachers 2, 256 

Number  of  ceitiBcates  granted  to  colored  teachers 399 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes  held  during  the  year 8 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes  during  the  year 188 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  public  schools,  (white,  1,739;  colored,  862) 2,001 

Number  of  private  schools,  (white,  381 ;  colored,  53) 434 

Whole  number  of  schools,  (in  iifty-two  counties) 3, 035 

Namber  of  graded  schools,  (in  the  State) 100 

Namberof  high  schools,  (in  the  Stat^)) '... 80 

Number  of  evening  schools,  (in  the  State) 60 

Number  of  normal  or  training  schools,  (in  the  State) 2 

Ayecage  length  of  school  term,  5  months  and  10  days. 
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SCHOOL-SITES  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  sites  purchased 128 

Number  of  sites  donated 177 

Number  of  houses  erected,  (white,  230;  colored,  252) 482 

Number  of  buildincs  rented,  (white,  355 ;  colored,  264) 619 

Number  of  school-nouses  built  in  the  State  since  the  inangunttion  of  the 

school-system ^ 600 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  APPARATUS. 

Number  of  school-houses  provided  with  modem  school-fnmitnre 265 

Number  of  schools  furnished  with  blackboards 976 

Number  of  schools  furnished  with  wall-maps 131 

Number  of  schools  furnished  with  globes 80 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  public-school  property  in  fifty-two  counties  reporting $426, 204  87 

Value  of  private-school  property  in  fifty -two  counties  reporting 436, 700  00 

Estimated  value  of  public-school  property  in  the  State 800,»000  00 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

Of  the  school  law  adopted  in  1870  the  superintendent  says :  **  From  my  experience 
in  attempting  to  execute  the  law,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in  all  the  hmtory  of 
legislation  tnere  never  was  a  statute  enacted  that  was  so  difficnlt  of  construction,  so 
ambiguous  in  its  terms,  and  so  conflicting  in  itself  and  with  other  laws  in  force.** 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  certain  modifications  wore  enacted  in  the  school 
law,  making  it  conform  with  other  general  laws.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  contains  many 
excellent  features,  but  the  system  is  too  cumbersome  and  complicated.  It  fails  in  its 
scope,  and  lacks  the  essential  conditions  of  a  permanent  success,  viz  :  a  well-regulated 
system  of  raising  and  managing  the  school  revenues,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  of  su- 
pervision. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

The  law  provides  for  a  common-school  i^nd,  consisting  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,  fines,  licenses,  taxes,  &c.  Thus  a  foundation  is  hud  for  the 
accumulation  of  an  immense  school  fund,  which,  if  properly  managed,  wiU,  in  the 
xsourse  of  time,  afford  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the  schools  without  additional 
taxation.  Under  the  existing  policy  the  schools  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
fiiud,  which  already  amounts  to  nearly  (2,000,000;  and  the  school  revenue  id  raised 
chiefly  b^  local  taxation,  '^a  system  altogether  impracticable,  wrong  in  principle,  and 
in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  constitution.'' 

Some  counties  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  defiray  the  school  expenses,  others  levy  none 
at  all.  In  many  cases  the  school  tax  levied  has  been  absolutely  burdensome  upon  the 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  a  two-mill  tax  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  would  afford  ample  revenue  to  defrav^  the  expenses  of  the  department  and  pay 
teachers.    It  is  recommended  that  this  tax  be  levied,  to  be  collected  in  currency. 

SCHOOL   LANDS. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has,  from  time  to  time,  since  1802,  donated 
lauds  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
1,000,000  acres. 

Nearly  all  of  this  munificent  endowment  has  been  disposed  of  and  the  proceeds 
squaudered.  Investigations  alreadv  made  show  that  thousands  of  acres  of  these  lands, 
some  of  them  the  most  valuable  in  the  State,  are  held  and  occupied  without  the  shadow 
of  title.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of  education  to  thoroughly  investigate  this,  mat- 
ter and  recover  all  lands  thus  illegally  held. 

^'  There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  unsold  school 
lands,  but  it  can  not  be  doubted  uiat  a  very  moderate  degree  of  honesty,  economy,  and 
skill  in  the  administration  of  the  lands  donated  by  the  ^neral  Government  for  school 
purposes  would  have  produced  a  revenue  sufficient  to  have  furnished  pernetual  and 
efiicicut  free  schools  for  all  the  people  of  both  races  in  the  State  to  the  fuU  extent  of 
their  needs  forever." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  and 
rented  of  schoollands: 

Amount  arising  firom  the  sale  of  Chickasaw  lands $826, 432  78 

Amount  held  by  the  State  in  trust 815,227  73 

Amount  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  and  rental  of  sixteenth- 
section  lands,  about 1, 500, 000  00 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  and  rental  of 

school  lands,  about 2,326,432  00 
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Of  the  proceeds  of  sale  and  rental  of  sixteenth-section  lands,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  $1,000,000  are  a  total  loss,  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  management. 

SUPERVISION. 

"  Oar  system  of  State  and  county  supervision  is  very  defective.  The  law  imposes 
the  grave  responsibility  of  superintending  the  public  schools  and  general  educational 
interests  upon  the  State  superintendent,  and  requires  a  guarantee  of  $20,000  for  the 
fuithfol  discharge  of  these  duties,  while  yet,  as  it  now  stands,  it  gives  him  no  positive 
control.  He  is  made  president  of  the  State  board  of  education,  but  with  no  voice 
except  in  the  case  of  a  tie  vote. 

"  The  present  system  of  county  supervision  is  even  more  defective.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law,  the  office  of  county  superintendent  is  practically  a  nullity.*'  There  are  now 
three  distinct  agents — the  board  of  supervisors,  board  of  directors,  and  county  superin- 
tendent— employed  in  supervising  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  this  too  at  an  enor- 
mous outlay  of  time  and  money.  The  main  source  of  complaint  against  the  public- 
bchool  system  arises  from  the  inefficiency  and  burdensome  cost  of  conducting  the 
pi'esent  system  of  county  supervision.  The  county  superintendent  is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors^  but  has  no  power  or  voice  in  supervision.  "  As  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy, to  say  nothing  of  efficiency,  the  abolition  of  the  board  of  school  directors  is 
recommended.'' 

The  salary  allowed  county  superintendents  is  entirely  inadequate.  Many  of  the  best 
superintendents  have  already  resigned,  and  others  will  resign  unless  the  present  system 
of  supervision  shall  be  changed,  and  a  reasonable  salary  paid  for  their  services.  It  is 
recommended  that  there  be  uuree  grades  of  salaries  established,  based  upon  scholastic 
population:  counties  with  a  scholastic  population  not  exceeding  3,000  to  constitute  the 
lowest  grade,  those  containing  not  less  than  3,000  nor  more  than  7,000  to  constitute  the 
second  grade,  and  all  with  over  7,000  to  constitute  the  first  grade.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  the  office  of  countv  superintendent  be  made  elective,  and  that  the  State 
board  of  education  have  the  authority  to  remove  any  county  superintendent  for  neglect- 
ing to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  for  any  other  Just  cause  shown. 

TEACHERS. 

"  Ova  greatest  present  want  is  earnest,  active  teachers,  skilled  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  (upward  of  four  thousand)  employed 
in  the  pabuo  schools  of  the  State,  comparatively  few  are  qualified  for  their  work."  To 
remedy  this  three  things  are  considered  necessary:  First,  to  establish  normal  or  traiij- 
ing  schools  for  teachers;  secondly,  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  a 
^'igorons  atystem  of  teachers'  institutes;  thirdly,  to  offer  inducements,  by  means  of  lib- 
eral siJaries,  to  first-class  teachers.  The  latter  will  do  much  to  relievo  the  present 
pressure.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  establishing  of  a  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum monthly  salary  for  each  grade  of  the  common  schools :  For  the  third  gnide,  a 
miDimam  of  $30  a  month  and  a  maximum  of  $50;  for  the  second  grade,  a  minimum  of 
|50  and  a  maximum  of  $75  per  month;  for  the  first  grade,  a  minimum  of  (75  and  a 
maximum  of  (125  per  month. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plan  will  correct  a  wrong  that  has  been  ipracticed  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  many  counties — that  of  a  very  uigust  discrimination  between  the 
white  aod  colored  teachers. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  superintendent  says:  ''The  establishment  of  teachers'  institutes  is  the  most 
practical  measure  to  meet  our  immediate  wants."  County  superintendents  were  in- 
structed to  organize  institutes  in  their  respective  districts,  and  organizations  were 
efieeted  iii  eight  counties.  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  appropriate  from  the 
school  fund  uie  sum  of  $3,000  for  the  maintenance  of  teachers'  institutes  in  each 
ccmnty  employing  twenty-five  teachers,  and  consolidate  two  or  more  counties  when 
they  empl<»y  lees  than  that  number. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  recommended  that  in  each  county  containing  a  scholastic  population  of  7,000 
there  shall  be  established  one  or  more  high  schools,  with  a  normal  department  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  primary  schools.  It  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  the 
county  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  and  meet  the  incidental  expenses,  the  State  to  pay 
the  tcMMshers,  and  the  salaries  of  the  principals  of  high  schools  to  be  regulated  by  the 
State  booid  of  education. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Under  the  existing  law,  a  uniformity  of  school-books  is  required  in  each  county.  It 
la  made  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  school  directors  to  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used 
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in  the  schools.  The  law  has  been  generally  complied  with,  so  far  as  the  mere  adoption 
of  a  ttchedale  of  text-books  by  the  boaixls  of  dircctoi'S  is  concerned;  yet  in  a  msgority 
of  the  counties  it  is  practically  null ;  and,  as  the  law  now  stands,  school-officers  are 
utterly  powerless  to  enforce  the  uniform  use  of  books.  Another  serious  evil  connected 
with  the  present  system  is  the  frequent  change  of  text-books.  Under  the  existing  law, 
the  boards  of  school  directors  may  adopt  a  new  series  of  books  for  every  term,  or  as 
often  as  they  choose.  It  is  recommended  that  when  once  a  series  of  standard  text- 
books shall  nave  been  adopted  and  introdaced  into  the  schools,  no  chan|;e  shall  bo 
made  for  at  least  three  years. 

SCHOLASTIC  YEAR. 

The  snperintendent  recommends  a  change  in  the  law  regulating  the  school  year. 
The  scholastic  year  should  commence  September  1,  and  tenniuate  August  31.  This 
change  is  deemed  essential  to  the  systematic  conducting  of  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment. Under  the  present  law  the  superintendent  is  virtually  allowed  only  fifteen  days 
to  prepare  his  annual  report. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

No  feature  of  the  new  system  of  government  met  with  more  determined  opposition 
at  the  outset  than  did  the  school  system.  "A  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent 
classes,  unable  to  divest  themselves  of  irrational  prejudices,  contested  the  introduction 
of  the  people's  schools  with  a  determination  that  seemed,  at  times,  likely  to  overwhelm 
and  destroy  them.''  A  class  of  idle  politicians  and  an  unscrupulous  press  encouraged 
this  partisan  hostility,  which  at  length  culminated  in  open  violence,  particularly  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  State.  Many  cases  of  incendiarism  and  of  violence  toward 
teachers  and  school  officers  were  reported. 

During  the  past  year  a  most  marvelous  revolution  has  taken  place  in  public  senti- 
ment. In  many  localities  where,  at  the  outset,  the  people  were  most  indifferent  and 
the  greatest  opposition  prevailed,  the  free-school  system  has  become  popular,  and  those 
who  were  most  prominent  in  their  hostility  are  now  earnest  advocates  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Of  this  state  Dr.  Sears  says:  *' Considering  the  great  disadvantage  under  which 
X>ublic  instruction  has  been  introduced  and  thus  far  carried  on  in  this  State,  we  must 
regard  the  results  as  highly  encouraging." 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  public  schools,  accompanied  with  corresponding 
indications  of  increasing  popular  favor. 

The  disadvantages  are  careless  and  defective  legislation,  indifference  to  education, 
and  opposition  to  free  schools.  These  evils,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  temporary.  With 
a  school  fund  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  the  Stat«  will  not  long  let  it  be  possible  for  the 
superintendent  to  report,  as  he  does  now,  that  **  Under  the  existing  policy  the  schools 
derive  no  benefit  whatever  frt>m  the  fund.''  The  school  laws  are  incumbered  with 
useless  and  heterogeneous  enactments.  The  county  organizations  in  particnlar  aro 
faulty,  being  at  the  same  time  expensive  and  inefficient. 

The  schools  of  Natchez  and  Yicksburg  have  become  self-supporting.  Jackeon 
receives  $1,500 ;  Summit,  $1,000;  Hazlehnrst,  $1,000 ;  Crystal  Springs,  $450 ;  Kosciusko, 
$450 ;  Yazoo  City,  $750 ;  Harperville,  $300;  Hillsborough,  $300. 

The  county  superintendent  says  of  Harperville :  "  This  school  was  opened  in  January 
for  11  months.  The  result  has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations  in  the  addi- 
tional number  of  pupils.  Persons  from  ten  miles  i*ound  have  rented  houses  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  their  children  a  more  liberal  education.  A  new  school-house,  having 
a  capacity  for  3^  children,  has  been  built  by  a  voluntary  subscription  of  the  citizens, 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  including  a  donation  of  $500  from  the  State." 

For  the  ensuing  year  arrangements  have  been  made  for  colored  schools  at  Hazlehnrst, 
Crystal  Springs,  and  Wesson,  allowing  $200  to  each.  The  county  superintendent,  in 
aaking  assistance  for  them,  says :  "  We  have  three  colored  schools  in  .this  county,  kept  in 
operation  five  mouths  by  the  free-school  system  and  five  by  private  subscription. 
They  have  a  daily  average  attendance  of  over  100  each.  These  schools  merit  your  aid. 
I  should  have  made  the  request  before,  but  I  believed  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
bo  thrown  for  a  time  upon  their  own  resources,  that  they  might  the  more  fully  appre- 
ciate the  benefit.  One  of  these  schools  is  at  Hazlehurst,  where  there  is  a  large  8cuo4)l. 
house  built  by  the  colored  people  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  county  or  State 
board  of  education." 

STATE  NORaiAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  from  the  organization,  November  15,  1870,  to 
June  30,  1871,  was  50.  The  school  reopened  in  September  with  35  pupils.  Since  the 
close  of  the  first  school-year  26  normal  pupils  have  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  Of  these  a  number  taught  only  two  months,  during  the  summer  vacation,  and 
returned  to  school  at  the  oT>piiing  of  the  fall  term. 
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With  insofficieDt  room,  and  lacking  necessary  books,  the  normal  school  can  not 
accomplish  what  it  should.  It  is  recommended  that  the  legislature  make  an  appro- 
priation for  a  building.  If  there  was  a  room  suitable  for  a  library,  a  large  number  of 
books  could  be  procured  without  expense  to  the  State. 

County  superintendents  give  encouraging  reports  of  the  thorough  work  done  by  the 
normal  pupUs.  As  the  school  has  been  in  operation  little  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
course  of  study  embraces  four  years,  no  graduates  have  yet  been  sent  out. 

TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY. 

The  agricultural  department  is  a  marked  feature  of  this  institute.  A  plantation  of 
some  500  acres  affords  facilities  for  instruction  in  practical  farming,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  those  who  desire  it  an  opportunity  to  pay  part  or  the  whole  of  their  expenses 
by  manual  labor.  In  the  normal  department  there  nave  been  47  students  during  the 
year.  The  institution  is  partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  report  of  this  institution  states  that  '4n  six  months  from  the  appointment  of  the 
board  of  trustees  the  institution  has  been  placed  in  complete  order  and  successful 
operation,  and  is  now  at  the  service  of  the  State." 

It  was  opened  on  the  first  day  of  December,  and  in  a  few  days  had  a  class  of  nine. 
An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  the  outfit  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  recom- 
mend^ that  an  additional  appropriation  of  $15,000  be  made.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  90  deaf-mutes  of  school-age  in  the  State. 

BLIND  INSTITUTE. 

There  have  been  29  pupils  during  the  year,  eight  more  than  the  previous  year.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  men's  work-department  be  placed  on  a  suitable  footing,  so  as  to 
render  it  efficient,  enabling  the  pupils  to  earn  an  honorable  livelihood.  The  building 
is  iu  need  of  repairs,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

CENTRAL  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  its  existence,  this  institution  has  had  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  a^ut  2,000,  and,  unlike  most  southern  literary  institutions,  it  did  not 
suspend  its  regular  exercises,  even  for  a  single  day,  during  the  entire  war. 

PEABODY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  called  into  existence  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  a 
donation  of  $1,000  from  the  Peabody  fund.  The  first  session  of  the  school  closed  with 
142  pupils  on  its  roll ;  the  present  closes  with  229.  Last  year  the  average  attendance 
was  93;  this  year  it  has  been  about  170.  This  increased  demand  for  education,  and  the 
satisfactory  progress  made  by  the  higher  department  of  the  grammar  school,  induce<l 
the  directory  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the  original  plan  of  organ- 
ization, in  attaching  to  the  present  grammar  school  a  high  sdool,  where  all  the 
branches  of  an  academic  course  should  be  taught.  In  the  organization  of  this  higher 
department,  the  board  determined,  as  a  reward  of  merit,  to  pass,  each  year,  three  girls 
and  three  boys,  free  of  charge,  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school.  For  the 
present  ^ear  there  has  been  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  $1,500,  and  the  town  has 
appropriated  $2,000.    The  total  expenditure  for  two  years  is  $5,000. 

LAWRENCE  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  great  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  first-class  practical  college  at  this 

g^int  led  to  the  organization  of  this  college.    It  is  connected  with  the  great  chain  of 
ryant  and  Stratton's  International  Business  Colleges,  but  has  at  the  same  time  a 
separate  system  and  management  of  its  own. 

PASS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  a  society  entirely  devoted  to 
the  work  of  educating  youth.  Their  system  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  education 
does  not  consist  in  a  certain  complement  of  facts  stored  in  the  memory,  but  in 
eondacting  the  intellect  to  the  discovery  of  truth  hy  the  pure  efforts  of  its  own  innate 
Activity.  Therefore  they  regard  the  communication  of  knowledge  as  only  of 
sobordjBate  importance  when  compared  to  the  intellectual  exertion  made  in  the 
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endeavor  to  acquire  clear,  distinct,  and  adecjuate  notions  of  all  facts  submitted  to  the 
mind.  To  carry  into  effect  those  fundamental  and  crowning  principles  of  an 
enlightened  and  practical  education  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  faculty  and  proieasors. 

MISSISSIPPI  COLLEGE. 

In  the  general  bankruptcy  of  the  South  consequent  npon  the  war,  this  oolle^  lost 
a  largo  endowment,  but  it«  buildings,  though  in  a  somewhat  injured  conditiou, 
together  with  its  apparatus  and  libraries,  were  saved.  A  debt  of  several  thousand 
dollars  had  been  incurred,  on  account  of  which  a  judgment  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  execution  was  about  to  be  made  upon  the  property.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  institution  when,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  the  board  of  trustees  resolved  to  resume  the 
exercises,  which  for  four  years  had  been  virtually  suspended.  Throng  the  influence 
of  the  president,  Rev.  Walter  Hillman,  money  was  obtained  from  the  North  sniScient 
ti>  repair  in  part  the  buildings  and  stay  the  threat-enod  execution.  Since  that  time 
the  number  of  students  has  constantly  increased.  Measures  have  been  takeq,  with 
every  ])ro6pect  of  success,  to  raise  money  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness,  and  to  re^endow 
the  college  and  put  it  upon  a  more  permanent  basis. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  MISSISSIPPI. 

It  is  the  pnrpose  of  the  trustees  to  erect  a  building  for  the  department  of  prepftratory 
education.  For  the  present,  the  preparatory  class  will  be  continued  as  a  substitnte 
for  the  university  high  school,  and  in  this  class  candidates  for  the  first  year's  study  in 
the  university  will  be  carefully  trained.  The  school  of  medicine  will  be  or^nized 
upon  the  plan  pursued  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  has  proved  emmently 
successful.  Students  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  any  denomination  of  Christiana 
will  be  admitted  into  each  class  without  tuition  fees.  The  sum  of  $5,000  has  been 
appropriated  to  enlarge  the  library.  A  reading-room  has  been  anthorized  by  the  board, 
to  be  inrnished  with  the  leading  American  and  foreign  journals. 

FACTS  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Mississippi  was  the  eighteenth  State  in  population, 
having  827 ,lh^2  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  47,156  squiu^e  miles,  an  average  of  17.56 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  i38'3,B96  whit-es,  444,201  col- 
ored, 16  Chinese,  and  809  Indians.  Of  these,  816,731  were  natives  of  the  Unito<l  States 
and  11,191  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  244,296  whites,  319,360  colored, 
and  540  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  2,960  were 
born  in  Germany,  1,018  in  England,  and  3,359  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  39,141  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  56  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  white  scholars  17,139  were 
males  and  16,264  females— a  total  of  33,403.  Of  the  5,738  colored  pupils,  2,768  were 
males  an^  2,970  females. 

IlUtirary. — Three  hundred  and  thirteen  thouoand  three  hundred  and  ten  inhabitants 
of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  write,  of  whom  t?27 
were  foreign -born. 

Age,  sex,  and  race  of  iUiterafea.— Of  the  48,028  white  illiterates,  14,729  were  from  10 
tA  1*5  years  old,  and  of  these  8,174  were  males  and  6,555  females;  10,196  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  5,447  were  males  and  4,749  females;  23,103  were 
21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  9,357  were  males  and  13,746  females.  Of  the 
2(')4,90ii  colored  illiterates,  46,682  wore  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  24,076 
were  males  and  22,606  females;  50,08:J  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  23,216 
were  males  and  20,867  females ;  168,137  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  80,810 
were  males  and  '?7,H27  f<*malcs. 

Educational  inFtitutiovB, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  1,564,  having  1,728  teachers,  of  whom  1,054 
were  males  and  674  females,  to  educate  their  43,451  pupils,  22,793  of  whom  were  males 
and  20,658  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions was  $780,339,  of  which  $1 1,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  §167,414  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $601,425  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  18  colleges,  with  64  teachurs,  32  males  and  32  females,  were  attended 
by  1,292  students,  of  whom  500  were  males  and  792  females.  To  educate  these  th^y 
possessed  a  total  income  of  $80,700,  of  which  $11,500  were  derived  from  endowment^ 
|22,700  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $46,500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academy. — The  one  academy,  with  8  teachers,  of  whom  3  were  males  and  5  femaleai, 
had  an  attendance  of  123  female  pupils.  It  possessed  a  total  income  of  $4,45(^  of 
which  $450  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  fiinds  and  $4,000  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 
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Private  96kooh, — ^The  1^542  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,649  teachers,  of  whom  1,018 
were  male  and  631  female,  and  were  attended  by  41,965  pupils,  22,259  mules  and  19,706 
females,  to  educate  whom  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $683,000,  of  which  $i:i3,:325 
were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $549,675  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Libraries, — Five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  public  libraries  were  reported  with 
88,376  volumes,  and  2,251  private  libraries  with  400,106  volumes ;  in  all,  2,788  libraries 
conUiining  41^482  volumes. 

The  press. — ^Tho  111  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  71,668  copies 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  4,703,336  copies. 

Churt^kes.—Of  the  1,829  church  orsanizatious,  1,800  had  edifices  with  485,398  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $2,360,800. 

Pauperism, — Of  tne  809  paupers  413  were  native  whit'CS,  380  native  colored,  and  16 
foreigners. 

Cnme.^>f  449  persons  in  prison,  June  1,  1870, 128  were  native  whites,  293  native 
colored,  and  28  foreigners.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-one  persons  were  convicted 
during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  ofpopulaUon, — Of  the  total  population  278.999  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  141,412  were  males  and  137,587  females ;  581,206  were  10  years  old  and 
upward,  of  whom  286,185  were  males  and  293,021  females. 

Occupations* — ^Three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  232,349  were  males  and 
66,501  females.  Of  these  259,199  were  engagea  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  193,725 
were  males  and  65,474  females;  40,522  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
20,430  were  males  and  20,092  females ;  9,148  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  9,076 
were  males  and  72  females ;  9,981  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  9,118  were  males  and  863  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  Vforkingpopulatian.—0£  the  318,850  employed  persons  42,457  were  from 
10  to  15  yean  old,  of  whom  26,671  were  males  and  13,786  females ;  258,913  were  frx>m 
16  to  59  Tears  old,  and  of  these  186,832  were  males  and  70,081  females ;  17,480  were 
60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  14,846  were  males  and  2,634  females. 

SCHOOL   OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  H.  R.  Pease,  State  superintendent  of  public  education, 

LIST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adams 

Attala 

Aloom 

Amite 

Benton 

BoliTur  . . . 
Calhonn  ... 

Carroll 

Chickasaw. 
Choctaw . . . 
( :lai'bome . . 

Clark 

Coahoma... 

CoICax 

ITopiah 

Covington . 
De  Soto.... 
Frruiklin... 

Green 

Grezia<la ... 

Hinds 

Holmes  — 
Hancock... 
Harrison... 
iMioqncna.. 
Itavraraba . 
Jackson.... 

Jasper 

Jefleraon... 
Jones ...... 


Saperintendent 


Unooln  — 
Ijmderdale 
Xal^yetto. 


C.C.Walden 

LH.  Alexander 

F.  A.  Beazley 

W.B.  Redmond.... 

G.  N.  Dickerson 

B.  K.  Brace 

S.  M.  Roane 
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A.  J.  Jamison 
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W.  D.  Spott 

Robert  Scales 

John  Cochrane 
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E  WVLarkin 

John  Richardson . . . 

J.  Bnckles 

John  McGinnis 

L.L.Willhim8 

LC.  Tucker 

L  Bnruham 

B.  Sones 

Caleb  Llndsey 

LF.G^x)dnum 

W.T.  Elliott 

L  L.  Osborne 

L.  J.  BiDcham 

Lemnel  Long 

K.M.Watkin8 

William  Kellis 

W.S.BngKett 

Baylor  Palmer 

W.F.Elliott 

LX.  Bishop 


Post-ofiSce  address. 


Natchez. 

Kosciusko. 

Corinth. 

Liburty. 

Salem. 

Thoreyville. 

Saropta. 

DnckHiU. 

Okolona. 

Greensborongh. 

Port  Gibson. 

Enterprise. 

Friar's  Point 

West  Point. 

Hazlehurst 

Mount  CarmeL 

Hernando. 

MeadviUe. 

State  Line. 

Grenada. 

JacksoD. 

Lexington. 

Bay  Saint  Lonis. 

Pass  Christian. 

Gibson's  Landing. 

Fulton. 

East  Pascagoula. 

Garlandville. 

Fayette. 

EUisviUe. 

Kcllis's  Store. 

Brookhaven. 

Meridian. 

Oxford. 

Colomboa. 
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List  of  county  superintendents — Continaed. 


Coauty. 


Loe 

Lawrence 

Leake  

Leflore 

Madi9on 

Mariou 

Mansball 

MoDt;;oinery 

Monroe 

Nowton 

Nciiboba 

Noxubee i. 

Oktibbeha 

ProntiM 

Panola 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpflon 

Smith 

Sun  Flower 

Tishomingo 

Tippah 

Tnnioa 

Tallahatchee — 

Union 

Warren 

Waahington 

Winston 

Wayne 

Wilkinson 

Yazoo 

Yalaboaha 


Soperintondent. 


B.  D.Barton 

C.C.EiTcrs 

H.H.  Howard 

5.  Upshon 

John  Williams 

&  A.Fozworth 

L.  C.Abbott 

Walter  Gould 

T^Tyndall 

E.D.Bcattie 

6.  H.  Huddleton 

LRMoore 

David  Preaaley 

LS.  Thompson 

H.L  Harding 

M.McCnllam 

W.LPnrcell 

St  Clair  Lawrenee . . 

S.  J.  Proctor 

LW.Lack 

L  F.  Alexander 

L-KRossell 

G.W.  Bowles 

LT.Tmman 

T.B.  Winston 

Edmund  Carter 

W.B.  Avery 

Jamett  L.  Jones 

M.GiUman 

C.  P.  E.  Johnson 

LH.  Davis 

Thomas  Hntohinson 

E.H.  Osgood 

P.P.BaUey 

8.  B.  Brown 


Poflt-offioe  addrets. 


Tnpelo. 

Montioella 

Carthage. 

Gre^iwood. 

Canton. 

Colombia. 

Holly  Spring*. 

Winona. 

Aberdeen. 

Decator. 

CofEadeliah. 

Ifacon. 

Starkrille. 

Baldwyn. 

Sardis. 

Augusta. 

Summit. 

Pontotoc. 

Brandon. 

HiUsboron^ 

Westville. 

Raleigh. 

JohnsonviDe. 

luka. 

Rildev. 

Austfn. 

Gamns. 

Now  Albany. 

Vioksbargh. 

GreenTillsu 

Louis  villa 

Shuhita. 

Woodville. 

Yazoo  City. 

Water  Valley. 
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[From  report  of  Hon.  John  Honteith,  State  saperintendent  of  public  inBtmction,  for  the  year  1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  pablio-Bohool  fund (4,689,423 

lucome  of  achool  fond  for  the  year 339,568 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Received  from  State  fond $339,568 

Received  from  county  f and 157,612 

Received  from  townuiip  fund 188,644 

Amount  of  school  tax  collected 1,001,750 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes 1,687,574 

Expended  for  teachers'  salaries $887,019 

Buildings  and  other  expenses 862,030 

Total  disbursements 1,749,049 

Cost  per  scholar,  based  on  enumeration $2  75 

Cost  per  scholar,  based  on  attendance 5  30 

ATTENDANCE. 

Population  of  the  State 1,721,295 

White  scholastic  population,  (males,  309,035 ;  females,  288^235) 597, 270 

Colored  scholastic  population,  (males,  18,978 ;  females,  18, 195) 37, 173 

Total  scholastic  population 634,443 

Kumber  enrolled  in  public  schools,  (males,  174,171 ;  females,  155,899) 330, 070 

Increase  over  last  year 49,597 

Daily  average  attendance 187,024 

Number  attending  private  schools 29,398 

Number  not  attending  any  school,  (males,  138,849 ;  females,  136,126) 274, 975 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAY. 

Number  of  teachers,  (males,  5,755;  females,  3,061) 8,816 

Increase  over  last  year 1,950 

Number  of  white  teachers 8,761 

Number  of  colored  teachers 55 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers $35  00 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  sub-districts  reported 7,048 

Nn mber  of  schools  reported,  (white,  6,730 ;  colored,  212) 6, 942 

Increase  over  last  year 1,524 

Average  time  schools  were  maintained,  (exclusive  of  Saint  Louis) 4i  months. 

Number  of  new  school-houses 703 

Wholenumber  of  school-houses 6,387 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOU9. 

The  reports  of  county  superintendents  show  that  the  common  schools  have  almost 
nniversally  increased  in  the  materials  of  strength,  enlarged  in  size,  and  grown  more 
xukI  more  m  favor  with  the  i>eople.  This  prosperity  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  im- 
proved temporal  condition  or  the  people,  but  mainly  to  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
int]>ortance  of  education.  The  obligation  of  property  to  sustain  education  is  coming 
to  Ue  better  understood  and  acknowledged.  The  relation  between  property  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  is  more  widely  recognized.  It  is  ascertained,  too,  that  property  must 
pay  for  police  to  protect  its  safety,  or  for  criminal  prosecutions  to  bring  offenders  to 
ju.<^tice,  if  it  does  not  pay  for  education. 

*"  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  one  county  has  drawn 
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iil)on  the  State  treasury  to  the  amount  of  over  $3,000  for  criminal  prosecution,  and 
during  the  Kumc  period  paid  its  best  teacher  but  ^0  amonth,  supported  but  1  private 
and  15  public  schools,  and  returned  an  estimated  value  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 
amounting  to  $915,  all  told.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  in  this  county  is  but 
Si. 04  per  acre,  lower  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  State,  with  one  exception. 
This  is  not  a  mere  coincidence.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  in  those  portions  of  tbo 
State  where  crime  is  most  abundant,  where  fugitives  from  justice  in  other  States  have 
found  the  most  welcome  asylum,  and  where  the  power  of  the  law  is  weakest,  ther(^  is 
almost  no  organized  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  here  arc  found  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  education." 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  in  regard  to  school  lands  states  that  in  many 
of  the  counties  the  records,  vouchers,  and  papers  relating  to  the  school  funds,  and  to 
the  disposal  of  the  sixteenth-section  and  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  have  been 
swept  away  in  the  late  war.    The  records  that  remain  furnish  the  following: 

Total  county  fund,  (110  counties  reported) $2,040,646  18 

Total  township  fund,  (110  counties  reported) 2,110,036  56 

Grand  total,  (110  counties  reported) 4,150,682  74 

Deduct  amount  improperly  secured  or  lost 180,202  72 

Total  available  fund 3,970,480  02 


The  fund  actually  available  is  less  than  here  reported,  as  all  losses  are  not  stated. 

The  number  of  acres  of  swamp-land  given  to  the  counties  of  the  State  was  4,300,900. 
The  area  remaining  unsold  is  1,932,157  acres.  This  is  probably  in  exoeas  of  the  true 
figures.    Of  the  sixteenth-section  lands  about  536,263  acres  remain. 

The  total  number  of  acres  of  school  lands  now  in  possession  of  the  counties  does  not 
exceed  2,468,420.  Had  the  original  4,300,900  acres  been  preserved  for  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  appropriated,  and  their  sales  been  honestly  conducted  and  accounted 
for,  the  State  would  now  have  a  county-school  endowment  amounting  to  $12,000,000. 
This,  added  to  the  present  State  school  fund,  would  give  a  total  of  $14,000,000. 

The  school  endowment  began  to  decay  from  the  moment  it  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  county  courts.  The  board  asks  that  all  past  legislation  respecting  the 
custody  of  the  school  lands  and  the  funds  arising  therefrom  be  corrected  or  rcpeale<l. 
They  also  recommend  that  the  school  endowment  of  each  county  be  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  school  officer,  who  shall  give  bonds  for  the  proper  use  of  this  trust,  and  that 
this  officer  bo  the  county  superintendent  in  each  countv ;  that  in  counties  where  school 
funds  have  been  used  for  county  purposes,  the  courts  be  required  to  provide  by  special 
tax  for  the  repayment  of  such  sums;  and  that  the  attorneys  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation have  power  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  proper  courts,  to  ascertain  the 
amounts  thus  taken  from  the  school  fund,  and  also  to  collect  by  suit  all  overdue  school 
bonds  which  are  likely  to  be  lost  by  reason  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who  now 
manage  the  collection  of  these  funds. 

*' As  the  case  stands  at  present,  the  political  influences  that  gather  about  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prosecute  the«e  matters  often  induce  an  inactivity  that  allows  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  by,  while  the  people  remain  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
children's  greatest  and  most  precious  patrimony  is  going  to  decay." 

SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  rate  of  tax  has  been  17  mills  on  the  dollar,  estimating  the  t-axable  property  of 
the  State  at  $575,000,000.  The  rate  of  tax  for  teachers'  wages  is  a  little  less  than  9 
mills  on  the  dollar.  '^  It  is  evident  that  the  attention  of  the  State  should  be  turned  to 
the  recovery  and  proper  care  and  investment  of  the  county  and  township  school  en- 
dowments, rather  than  to  the  diminishing  of  the  present  rate  of  taxation  for  scliool 
purposes.  Another  serious  difficulty  lies  in  the  discrepancy  between  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  taxes.  The  complaint  of  heavy  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  largely 
caused  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  delinquent  taxes.  The  present  system  of  pass- 
ing school  moneys  through  so  many  different  hands,  with  a  commission  deducted  at 
each  transfer,  is  another  just  cause  of  complaint.  All  things  considered,  however,  the 
people  are  to  be  commended  for  their  fidelity  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  schools." 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

It  has  been  the  special  effort  of  the  department  of  education  to  aid  the  legislature 
in  the  construction  of  a  school  law  which  shall  be  consistent  in  all  its  parts  and  meet 
the  wants  of  different  parts  of  the  State.    The  late  superiutendeut,  lur.  Divoll,  made 
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the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  all  attempts  at  school  legislation 
until  the  opinions  and  wants  of  the  people  could  be  consulted,  and  ho  proposed  making  a 
canvass  of  the  State  for  this  purpose.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out  so  far  as  was 
possible,  and  by  this  means  the  committees  have  been  put  in  possession  of  such  infor- 
mation as  is  necessary  to  guide  them  in  the  drafting  of  an  equitable  and  improved  law. 
It  is  believed  tiiat  the  bul  reported  by  the  house  committee  on  education,  while  it  is 
not,  in  many  respects,  what  the  friends  of  education  could  desire,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
fair  representation  of  the  average  opinions  of  the  people,  and,  inseveral  essential  particu- 
lars, a  decided  improvement  over  the  present  law,  of  which  Mr.  DivoU  said,  ^*  The 
school  law  is  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book." 

What  is  most  needed  is  a  simple,  plain  law,  without  amendments,  which  the  un- 
practiced  director  can  easily  understand  and  apply.  The  following  changes  were  rec- 
ommended :  that  the  feature  of  township  boards  be  abandoned ;  the  power  of  local 
directors  to  levy  taxes  for  buildiug  purposes  be  curtailed;  the  number  ot  school  direct- 
ors be  reduced,  and  that  measures  be  adopted  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  county 
supervision. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

A  striking  contrast  exists  between  the  country  and  town  school-houses  of  the  State. 
"  The  school-house  frequently  indicates  the  measure  of  esteem  in  which  education  is 
held  in  the  community.  In  the  country  sub-districts  there  exists  in  many  instances 
the  log  building  without  windows,  except  a  lid  held  open  by  a  peg,  making  aii  aper- 
ture, which  solves  the  problem  both  of  light  and  ventilation ;  without  a  floor  save  the 
ground ;  and  with  a  roof  which,  ihough  it  does  not  repel  the  rain,  furnishes  special 
advantages  for  the  study  of  astronomy.  The  remedy  for  this  lies  in  the  fusion  of  sub- 
districts. 

Several  fine  school  edifices  have  been  erected  in  the  towns  during  the  year.  It  is 
deemed  necessary  to  give  a  caution  against  extravagance  in  the  cost  of  town  school- 
houses.  The  people  are,  in  some  instances,  by  erecting  school-houses  of  extravagant 
cost,  weakening  their  ability  to  maintain  thorough  systems  of  instruction  for  the 
schools.  It  is  suggested  that,  for  the  present,  the  people  shall  content  themselves  with 
plain  building,  and  apply  their  means  to  securing  better  teachers,  larger  schools,  and 
the  best  faoilities  of  instruction. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  is  not  considered  either  practicable  or  desirable.  Different 
commnnitiee  require  a  different  adaptation  of  books.  Uniformity  in  the  same  school 
should  be  secured ;  and  when  once  secured  the  law  should  forbid  Irequent  changes. 

TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  remarks  that  "  so  large  is  the  proportion  of  inferior  teachers 
that  the  general  average  of  competency  is  reduced  to  a  humiliating  point."  A  partial 
remedy  would  lie  in  a  more  stringent  application  of  the  law  in  the  licensing  of  teach- 
ers ;  but  there  is  frequently  no  choice  between  giving  a  certificate  to  an  unqualified 
person  and  the  deprivation  of  some  district  of  a  school  altogether.  In  many  cases  the 
people  fail  to  offer  a  renmneration  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of  a  competent 
teacher.  Another  difficulty  is  the  tardiness  with  which  teachers'  wages  are  paid, 
they  being  often  compelled  to  wait  a  year,  and  sometimes  two  years,  for  their  salaries. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  department  has  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  a  somewhat  radical  measure  in 
re^rd  to  State  certificates.  The  design  of  the  law  in  establishing  the  State  certificate 
was  that  it  should  stand  above  the  normal-school  diploma,  or  any  certificate  of  quali- 
fication given  in  the  State.  A  different  impression,  however,  has  been  allowed  to  pro- 
vail,  and  a  large  number  of  State  certificates  are  abroad  that  have  been  given  ui>on  no 
personal  or  wntten  examination.  As  a  measure  deemed  necessary  to  the  very  preserva- 
tioD  of  the  certificate,  and  upon  legal  advice  as  to  its  legitimacy,  a  cu'cular  was  issued 
revoking  all  State  certificates  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1871,  the  same  to  take  efibct 
July  1, 1872. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Aside  from  the  two  normal  schools,  limited  as  yet  in  the  reach  of  their  influence,  the 
county  teachers'  institute  is  the  main  dependence  for  the  improvement  of  the  groat 
mass  of  teachers.  The  number  of  institutes  held  duringthe  year  was  84.  In  almost 
ev^ry  instance  encouraging  results  have  been  reported.  The  chief  wants  of  the  insti- 
tute* are,  a  small  fund  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  an  obligation  requiring  all  teach- 
ers in  the  county  faithfully  to  attend,  with  a  corresponding  privilege  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  dxsw  their  wages  for  so  much  of  the  regular  term  as  is  speut  in  atteudance 
upon  the  iastitates. 
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DISTRICT   PUBLIC-SCHOOL  CONVENTIONS. 

''Among  the  forces  at  work  in  our  State,  |?iviDe  unity  and  strength  to  our  pnblic- 
Bchool  system,  none  is  more  directly  and  sensibly  uM  than  that  which  is  known  as  the 
district  convention.  In  these  conventions  all  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  system 
are  discussed  and  thrown  o£f  or  harmonized,  narrow  tendencies  become  liberalized,  and 
the  bitter  prejudices  of  ignorance  are  often  blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment." 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "  The  general  assembly  shall  have  power 
to  require,  by  law,  that  every  child  of  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public 
schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years,  for  a  term  equivalent  to 
16  weeks,  (annually,)  unless  educated  by  other  means."  It  is  questioned  "  whether  this 
last  exercise  of  the  law  needs  ever  to  bo  resorted  to ; "  and  it  is  believed  that  "  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  enact  forced  attendance  upon  schools  in  Missouri."  For  the  present 
it  is  considered  better  to  ''  build  school-houses,  improve  the  system  of  instruction,  and 
deepen  and  widen  a  healthy  educational  sentiment,"  as  the  means  of  securiDg  attend- 
ance upon  the  schools. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

''  Improved  teaching  machines  are  demanded  by  our  country  districts  as  much  as  im- 
proved agricultural  implements."  ''  It  will  be  a  prominent  object  of  the  department 
in  future  to  look  carefully  to  the  interests  of  the  country  schools,  with  the  excellence 
and  economy  of  teachiug  in  view."  It  is  recommended  that  the  study  of  geoeraphy 
be  greatly  modified,  if  not  entirely  changed  ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  teaching  of 
grammar  should  have  a  better  subvStituto.  The  present  system  fails  of  any  practical  re- 
sult. It  would  be  better  to  occupy  the  first  few  years  of  grammar  in  committing  to 
memory  some  of  the  best  poetry  (as  is  the  custom  in  Swiss  schools)  and  selections 
from  English  literature,  which  not  only  interest,  but  form  a  correct  taste  and  habit  of 
expression. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

It  has  been  obiected  against  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the  schools  that  it 
is  a  mere  superfluity.  This  idea  is  earnestly  combated.  Music  "  is  an  indispensable 
relief  to  the  present  starvation  of  the  ordinary  child-life."  We  need  a  new  era  in  music. 
<*  Every  where  in  rural  Missouri,  men,  women,  and  children  sing,  but  every  song  is  in  the 
minor  key.  Every  country  school  should  be  cheered  by  the  liveliest  of  song ;  and  who 
can  tell  how  soon,  under  the  rapture  of  a  new  note  from  the  voices  of  our  children,  we 
may  forget  the  dissensions  of  the  past  f 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  hope  that  the  controversy  that  has  of  late  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  schools  in 
other  States  would  not  return  to  complicate  the  condition  of  education  in  Missouri 
has  for  the  most  part  been  realized.  A  few  instances  only  have  occurred  during  the 
year,  and  in  every  instance  the  contest  has  been  between  opi>osing  prejudices.  It  is 
usually  narrowed  down  to  the  question,  ''Who  shall  give  up  or  back  down?"  The 
course  of  wisdom  seems  to  be  to  recognize  the  distinctive  character  of  the  public 
schools.  They  are  established  solely  for  intellectual  and  moral  training;  not  for  relig- 
ious purposes  at  all.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  constitution  of  the  schools  for  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  as  a  religious  exercise.  ''  But  if  the  public  school  is  not  tho  place 
where  the  religious  use  of  the  Bible  may  be  insisted  upon,  e(^uallv  is  it  not  tho  place 
where  any  instruction  reflecting  upon  the  Bible,  or  upon  any  sect,  is  to  be  tolerat-tHi." 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  establishment  of  public  libraries  is  looked  to  as  a  ]M)tent  instrumentality  in  cre- 
ating a  demand  for  good  schools,  and  in  sustaining  them  when  established.  The  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  the  schools  will  seldom  rise  higher  than  the  gener&l  level  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  surrounding  country.  When  pulnic  libraries  are  maintained  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  public-school  system,  the  latter  will  be  in  a  fiur  way  to  reach  its 
greatest  possible  efficiency. 

HIGH  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

No  single  agency  tends  more  efficiently  to  assist  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  than 
the  graded  institution  of  the  populous  centers.  Commonly  they  are  the  normal  schools 
for  a  wide  region  of  country  about  them.  It  to  recommended  that  county  supeiiuteud- 
ents  secure,  m  addition  to  the  statistical  tables  of  these  schools ,  such  a  narrative 
statement  as  shall  show  the  general  mauag^lDaeiit  adopte<l  and  the  methods  pursued. 
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COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  for  colored  children,  where  they  have  heen  efficiently  conducted,  have 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  youth  an  eagerness  and  ability  to  learn  with 
rapidity.  The  colored  people  in  some  localities  meet  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
securing  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  when  the  local  board  fails  to  establish  snch. 
schools,  the  duty  be  laid  upon  the  county  superintendent^  and  he  be  required  to  secure* 
for  them  equal  advantages  with  those  furnished  to  white  children.  The  maximum 
limit  of  school-age  for  the  colored  people  should  be  removed,  and  any  person  be  per- 
mitted to  eogoy  educational  privileges  who  so  desires. 

INDUSTIUAL  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  schools  specifically  for  the  prevention  and  care  of  crime 
in  neglected  and  delinquent  youth,  has  been  brought  to  notice  by  the  governor  of  the 
State,  with  well-chosen  words  and  timely  appeal.  No  subject  lies  more  legitimately 
within  the  scope  and  duty  of  the  public-school  interest.  A  law  under  which  reforma- 
tories and  indastrial  schools  may  be  established  can  not  be  too  soon  enacted. 

SAINT  LOUIS. 

COKDinOK  OF  SCHOOUB.\ 

The  per  cent,  of  school  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonispig  is  93 ;  on  the 
whole  number  enrolled,  67.  There  have  been  27,031  cases  of  t-ardiness ;  1,420  pupils 
have  not  been  absent  daring  the  term  of  enrollment,  and  17,117  have  not  been  tardy. 

The  public-school  library  nas  continaed  to  floorish  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  now 
numbers  about  27,000  volumes,  and  has  3,500  members. 

WAREENSBUEGH. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  location  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  this  point,  offering  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  branches,  has  destroyed  the  necessity  of  a  high  school. 

LOUISIANA. 

PX7BLIC-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Three  buildings  are  nsed  for  school  purposes,  two  of  which  are  owned  by  the  board. 
Number  of  rooms,  13;  number  of  sittings,  720;  value  of  school  lots,  $3,000;  value  of 
building  and  furniture,  $22,000.  Of  the  number  enrolled  in  school,  102  attended  less 
than  20  days,  and  full  500  children  attended  no  school  daring  the  year;  about  100  of 
this  number  are  between  5  and  15  years  of  age.  The  annual  cost  of  instruction,  es- 
timated on  the  average  number  belonging,  is  $14.12  for  each  child;  estimated  on  the 
total  enrollment,  the  cost  is  $8.01  for  each  child.  German  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
the  progress  is  satis&ctory. 

KANSAS  CITY. 

CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Four  yean  ago  the  city  was  utterly  destitute  of  school  accommodations.  The  board 
of  education  elected  in  July,  18G7,  came  into  possession  of  no  school  property  whatever. 
It  has  required  the  unremitting  diligence  of  the  board  to  overtake  tne  large  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  school  accommodations;  but,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  disadvan- 
tages, a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  built  up,  which  may  Justly  be  regarded  with 
pnde. 

The  buildings  now  under  the  control  of  the  board  are  capable  of  seating  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  the  scholastic  population,  and  the  value  of  the  school  property,  including 
Dnildings,  grounds,  famiture,  and  apparatus,  is  not  less  than  $190,000.  During  the  past 
year  the  attendance  has  been  more  regular  than  in  preceding  years,  and  there  has  been 
»  marked  improvement  in  discipline. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  vocal  music.  The  same  can  not  be 
said  of  drawing,  in  which  the  instruction  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  teachers 
bave  manifestea  a  willingness  to  do  all  in  their  power,  but,  unskilled  themselves,  they 
can  give  but  feeble  aid  to  pupils. 
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TEACHKRS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  attendooce  at  teachers'  institotes  has  been  excellent,  and  the  salutary  effect  upon 
the  schools  quite  manifest. 

The  cost  of  tuition,  taking  the  average  number  belonging  as  the  basis,  is  $14^  for 
each  pupiL 

SAINT  JOSEPH. 

COST  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  cost  of  sustaining  schools  in  Saint  Joseph  is  less  than  in  most  of  the  western 
cities.  The  expense  for  the  last  year  was  only  $12.26  per  scholar  on  the  number  en- 
rolled, and  $18.25  per  scholar  on  the  number  belonging. 

TUITION  FEES  TO  BE  ABOLISHED. 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  circumstances  have  rendered  it  neoeesary  to  impose  a  tui- 
tion fee  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  current  year.  The  board  had  resolved  to  at>olish  this 
fee,  and  make  the  schools  entirely  free  to  resident  pupils.  But  the  increased  number 
of  pupils  rendered  it  necessary  to  open  three  additional  schools,  and  the  wind-storm 
which  swept  over  the  city  in  the  montn  of  August,  1870,  damaged  two  of  the  school- 
houses  to  such  an  extent,  that  nearly  $2,000  were  needed  for  repairs.  There  was  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  schools  during  the  months  when  they  were  entirely  free.  The  fee 
has  not  been  oppressive,  and  no  one  has  been  excluded  from  the  schools  on  account  of 
inability  to  pay:  nevertheless  the  levying  of  this  fee  has  furnished  ocoasion  for  more 
complaints  and  dissatisfaction  than  any  and  all  other  causes  combined. 

DRAWING  AND  MUSIC. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  provision  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  regu- 
lar and  systematic  instruction  in  drawing  and  music. 

NORBfAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  had  been  in  successfal  operation  for 
three  and  a  half  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  State  normal  schools.  It  was  estab- 
lished and  conducted  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  eventually  become  one  of  a 
system  of  State  normal  schools,  and  opened  as  a  State  school,  January  1, 1871,  with 
200  students.  The  second  normal  school,  at  Warrensburgh,  has  not  yet  completed  the 
second  year  of  its  history.  In  view  of  the  inability  of  these  two  schools  to  supply  the 
demand  for  teachers,  (at  least  2,000  each  year,)  and  of  the  great  expense  of  establishing 
and  sustaining  other  normal  schools,  it  is  suggested  that  boards  ot  normal  instructors 
be  organized  in  the  remaining  congressional  districts,  to  hold  a  session  of  three 
months'  duration,  at  three  differeut  places  within  the  limits  of  the  district,  each  year. 
They  could  easily  furnish  1,400  teachers  yearly,  from  the  seven  districts,  at  an  expense 
ot*  $28,000 ;  while  the  yearly  cost  of  the  same  number  of  teachers  under  the  permanent 
Bystera  would  be  $259,000.  This  plan  is  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  before  any  further  expense  is  incurred  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
normal  schools. 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  has  been  sustained  almost  wholly  by  contributions  and  subscriptions 
from  the  friends  of  the  colored  people.  A  year  ago,  the  legislature  made  an  annnid 
appropriation  of  $5,000,  and  the  institute  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State.  The  corps  of  teachers  is  an  able  one,  and  the  instmo- 
tion  thorough. 

The  idea  of  Lincoln  Institute  originated  with  the  Sixty-second  Regiment  United 
States  Colored  Infantry.  The  regiment  contributed  $5,000  to  carry  out  their  idea,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Regiment  added  $1,379  to  this  sum.  The  work  began  in 
•September,  1866,  with  two  pupils.  In  1870  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  to  endow 
Lincoln  Institute  as  a  State  normal  school  for  training  colored  teachers,  and  in  1871 
the  building  now  occupied  was  completed.  It  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  con- 
structed uecording  to  the  most  modem  and  approved  plan.  Cost  of  building,  (including 
•riouud,)  §33,500. 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTE   FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  report  of  this  institution  shows  it  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Every  year 
a  class  of  children  is  presented  who  can  not  be  received,  as  the  law  oontemplates  only 
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the  support  of  a  school  for  intelligent  deaf-mutes,  and  not  of  an  asylum  for  imbecile 
and  idiotic  children.  The  im]>ortttnce  of  establishing  an  asylum  for  such  children  (of 
whom  it  is  estimated  tiiere  are  not  less  than  600  in  the  State)  is  urged  upon  the  legis- 
lature. 

MISSOURI  INSTITUTION  FOR  TIIE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  twentieth  annual  report  of  this  institution  states  that  the  number  of  pupils 
during  the  year  (88)  is  larger  than  during  any  previous  session ;  and  32  were  refused 
admission  for  want  of  room.  The  age  of  admission  is  fixed  by  law  from  5  to  25.  The 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  departments  has  been  very  gratifying.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  remodeling  and  enlarging  the  building.  When  this  is  doue,  there  will  bo  accom- 
modations for  200  pupils.  The  number  of  blind  persons  of  school-age  in  the  State  is 
estimated  at  288.  The  increase  during  the  last  decade  has  been  more  than  100  per 
cent. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI.. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  curators  speaks  of  the  year  ended  June  26, 1872,  as  a  year 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  growth  in  the  various  departments  of  the  university. 
Among  the  items  enumerated  as  indicating  progress  are:  1.  The  increased  number 
of  students,  now  nearly  300 ;  2.  The  furnishing  and  equipment  of  the  new  scientific 
bailding,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000;  3.  Enlarged  instruction  in  different  departments, 
as  in  drawing,  in  connection  with  eugineeringf  in  modern  languages,  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural department ;  4.  The  enlargement  of  the  library,  by  the  donation  of  mauy 
rare  and  most  valuable  books ;  5.  The  beautifying  of  the  university  campus  ;  6.  The 
organization  of  the  department  of  military  science;  7.  The  opening  of  the  law  col- 
lege ;  8.  The  cheapening  of  tuition,  so  that  the  whole  expense  for  the  eutire  year 
can  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $20. 

The  plan  of  the  university  Includes :  1.  The  collegiate  course ;  2.  The  scientific  course ; 
3.  The  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  embracing  a  school  of  engineering,  a 
school  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  a  school  of  mining  and  metallurgy;  4.  A  normal 
school ;  5.  A  law  school ;  6.  A  school  of  preparation  for  the  other  departments. 

SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

No  time  was  lost  in  the  establishment  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  after  tite 
location  was  made.  The  college  had  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  year  beforo*  a 
single  dollar  from  the  agricultural  fund,  constituting  its  endowment,  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  board ;  and  even  yet,  and  that  very  recently,  only  $3,000  have  been 
received.  The  president  express^  a  fear  that,  in  the  ardor  tiD  meet  the  expectations 
and  wishes  of  the  agricultural  community,  rather  too  much  has  been  attempted.  The 
number  of  students  the  first  year  was  26 ;  in  this,  the  second  year,  the  number  is  58. 
By  the  act  locating  the  agricultural  college  in  connection  with  the  university^  Boone 
County  was  required,  as  a  condition  of  the  location,  to  give  $30,000  in  cask  and  640 
acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  university. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  school  of  mines,  though  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  univei-sity  organization, 
-was,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  to  be  located,  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  mineral 
dLstrict  of  Southeastern  Missouri,  and  to  receive  for  its  support  one-fourth  part  of  the 
ioconae  from  the  agricultural-college  land-grant.  The  school  was  required  to  bo  located 
in  that  county  of  the  mineral  district  that  should  give  the  largest  available  amoimt  of 
money  and  land  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  school.  Phelps  County  offered  the 
value  of  Sl30,.'>45,  and  the  school  of  mines  was  fixed  at  Rolla,  iti  that  county,  on  the 
fiite  known  as  Fort  Wyman,  one  of  the  grandest  situations  in  the  State,  and  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  in  the  world.  The  site  consist-s  of  130  acres 
for  college  buildings  and  grounds,  and  of  40  acres  for  practical  and  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEXES. 

The  admission  of  women  students  to  the  privileges  of  the  university  has  been  grad- 
ual. At  first  they  were  admitted  only  to  the  normal  department,  to  qualify  themselves 
a0  teachers.  "  By  degrees,  and  carefully  feeling  our  way,  as  though  explosive  material 
-was  all  around  ns,  we  have  come  to  admit  them  to  all  the  •  classes  in  all  the  depart- 
ments, just  as  young  men  are  admitted.''  The  special  want  of  the  university  to-day  is 
A  college-home  for  young  women  who  wisb  to  pursue  university  studies. 

The  legiBlature  has  appropriated  the  sum  of  $166,000  for  the  university,  and  $35,000 
fat  the  school  of  mines.  The  former  appropdation  is  simply  the  repayment,  with  in- 
teresty  of  the  seminary  fund  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  the  university.  The  county 
^jvlem  of  appointment  has  been  abolished,  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  entrance  of 
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$10  admits  all  yonth  residents  of  the  dtate,  between  16  and  25,  to  the  preparatory,  prac- 
tical, scientific,  and  literary  departments.  The  board  establishes  the  rate  of  charges 
for  law  students  or  those  of  other  strictly  professional  schools. 

Tlie  governor,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended  a  winter  conrse  in  agricaltare 
and  science ;  also,  that  scholarships  in  the  nniversity  shoold  be  offered  as  a  reward  of 
excellence  in  high  schools. 

During  the  year  the  university  has  received  several  valuable  donations  of  books,  and 
300  models  of  various  kinds  from  the  Patent-Office  at  Washington. 

WAgniNGTON  UNIYERSmr. 

This  university  is  an  endowed  institution,  chartered  by  the  State.  The  terms  of 
the  charter  forbid  all  sectarian  or  party  tests  and  discriminations.  It  can  not,  therefore, 
have  a  theological  department,  but  otherwise  embraces  the  whole  range  of  nniversity 
studies.  It  comprises  five  distinct  departments :  the  academy,  the  Mary  institute, 
(for  young  ladies,)  the  college,  the  polytechnic  department,  and  the  law  school.  All 
the  departments  are  oi)en  to  women. 

During  the  year  a  course  of  mining  and  metallurgy  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  polytechnic  department,  and  is  now  in  full  working  order.  The  free 
evening  schools  oi  Saint  Louis  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  polytechnic  institute. 
Established  at  first  for  purely  technological  instruction,  they  were  soon  extended  to 
meet  the  pressing  demand  for  general  education. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  law  school  is  designed  to  prepare  young  men  to  a  degree 
far  above  the  ordinary  standiirds  of  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. Moot  courts  are  regularly  hold  every  week  during  the  term  by  the  professors,  all 
of  whom  are  engaged  on  the  bench  or  at  the  bar,  thus  securing  fresh  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  art  and  science  of  law.  The  law  library  contains  upward  of 
2,500  volumes. 

Twenty  scholarships  in  the  collegiate  and  scientific  departments  are  open  to  students 
of  the  Saint  Louis  high  school.  A  trust  fund  of  $30,000  has  been  accepted  by  the  nni- 
versity from  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission,  for  the  establishment  of  twenty  free 
scholarships,  to  be  filled  by  descendants  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  late  war.  From  the 
same  source  comes  a  sustentation  fund  of  $10,000;  the  income  to  be  expended  for  the 
aid  of  indigent  students,  giving  preference  always  to  the  descendants  of  Union  soldiers. 
In  March,  1871,  the  university  received  from  Hon.  Hudson  £.  Bridge  a  gift  of  $100,000 
for  the  endowment  of  a  chancellorship  and  for  the  library  fund,  and  $30,000  toward  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  the  polytechnic  building.  It  was  voted  that  the  office  of 
chancellor  should  receive  the  title  of  "  the  Bridge  chancellorship."  Hon.  Thomas  Allen 
has  ofiered  the  interest  for  five  years,  at  7  per  cent.,  of  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  The  present  propertv  and  endowmenta 
of  the  university  amount  in  value  to  $700,000,  and  it  is  free  irom  debt. 

SAINT  LOUIS  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  was  founded  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  incorporated  in 
1832,  and  empowered  to  confer  degrees  and  academical  honors  in  all  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. It  has  experienced  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  offers  every  facility  for 
acquiring  a  liberal  education. 

SAINT  VINCENT'S  COIXEGE. 

This  institution,  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  mission  of  Saint  Vincent  of  Pan], 
was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1843,  with  university  privileges.  A  theological 
department  is  connected  with  the  college. 

m'gee  college. 

A  Presbyterian  theological  department  is  connected  with  this  college ;  also  a  oom- 
mercial  department.    The  college  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

MISSOURI  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  connected  with  the  Saint  Louis  Medical  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  medical  schools  in  the  West.  The  dental  college  announces  its  seventh  re^^nlar 
course  of  lectures.  The  requisites  for  receiving  the  degree  of  the  college  are  that  U» 
candidate  be  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  engaged  in  the  study  oC 
dentistry  two  years,  and  that  he  shall  have  attended  two  fall  courses  in  this  institu- 
tion. Attendance  on  a  regular  course  in  some  other  accredited  dental  school  will  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  one  of  the  courses.  He  must  also  treat  thoroughly 
patient  requiring  all  the  usual  dental  operations. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  pcpulaH&n, — In  1870  Missouri  was  the  fifth  State  in  population,  haying 
1,721,^^  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  65,350  square  miles,  an  average  of  26.34  persons 
to  the  square  mile..  This  population  consisted  of  1,603,146  whites,  118,071  colored,  3 
Chinese,  and  75  Indians.  Of  these,  1,499,028  were  natives  of  the  Unitod  States  and 
222,267  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  788,491  whites,  85,501  colored,  and 
14  Indians  were  iSrn  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  113,618  were 
bom  in  Germany,  14,314  in  England,  54,^  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  324,348  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these^  6,603  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  white  scholars,  165,792 
were  males  and  149,468  females,  a  total  of  315,260.  Of  the  9,080  colored  pupils  4,557 
were  males  and  4,523  females.  Thirteen  male  and  5  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 
Illiteracy. — Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  write,  of 
whom  15,584  were  foreign-bom. 

A/i€f  «ex,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  161,763  white  illiterates,  49,373  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old.  and  of  these,  27,509  were  males  and  21,864  females;  27,486  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  14,755  were  males  and  12,731  females;  84,904  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  34,780  were  males  and  50,124  females.  Of  the  60,622  colored 
illiterates,  10,49'^'  were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  5,364  were  males  and  5,133 
females;  11,536  were  from  IB  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  5,355  were  males  and  6,181 
females ;  38,589  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  18,002  were  males  and  20,587 
females.    Ten  male  and  16  female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  6,750,  having  9,028  teachers,  of  whom  5,157 
were  males  and  3,871  females,  to  educate  their  370,2^  pupils,  186,641  of  whom  were 
males  and  183,696  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $4,340,805,  of  which  $57,567  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,067,449 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,215,789  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools.— The  5,996  pnblio  schools,  with  7,362  teachers,  4,414  male  and  2,948 
female,  were  attended  by  320,313  pupils,  of  whom  163,582  were  males  and  156,731 
females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $3,092,733,  of  which  $5,300 
were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,007,766  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $79,667 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.—Tho  37  colleges,  with  261  teachers,  179  males  and  82  females,  were  attended 
by  6,067  students,  of  whom  3,483  were  males  and  2,584  females.  To  educate  these  they 
possessed  a  total  income  of  $1323,855,  of  which  $39,946  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$8,1^  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $275,789  from  f  uition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — ^The  45  academies,  with  333  teachers,  of  whom  86  were  males  and  247 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  5,031  pupils,  1,759  of  whom  were  males  and  3,272 
females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $204,228,  of  which  $521  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $2,000  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $201,707  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  586  day  and  boarding  schools  had  770  teachers,  of  whom  280 
"Were  males  and  490  females,  and  were  attended  by  26,816  pupils — 12,019  males  and 
14.797  females,  to  educate  whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $487,176,  derived  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Liln-aries. — One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  public  libraries  were  reported, 
^ith  498,996  volumes,  and  3,903  private  libraries  with  566,642  volumes;  in  all, 
5,645  libraries,  containing  1,065,638  volumes. 

The  press. — The  279  periodicals  Issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  522,866.  copies, 
>Qd  an  annual  issue  qf  47,980,422  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  3,229  church  organizations,  2,082  had  edifices  with  691,520  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $9,709,358. 

f'duperism. — Cra  the  1,854  paupers,  1,090  were  native  whites,  325  native  colored,  and 
*®  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  1,623  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870,  893  were  native  whites,  324  native 
^^ored,  and  406  foreigners.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  three  persons  were  con- 
victed during  the  year. 

^$t  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  577,803  were  from  5  to  18  years 
<>><i.of  whom  2^,316  were  males  and  283,487  females ;  1,205,568  were  10  years  old  and 
Qf^ard,  of  whom  632.179  were  males  and  573,389  females. 

OceupaHons. — Five  hundred  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  persons  of 

^^Kte  noes  were  engaged  in  various  ocoupations,  of  whom  466,845  were  males  and 

%711  fimales.    Qf  these,  263,918  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 

d@>595  were  malds  and  1,323  females ;  106,903  in  personal  and  professional  services, 

of  whom  75,079  were  males  and  31,824  feznales;  £4,885  in  trade  and  transportation, 
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of  wbom  54,583  were  males  and  302  females ;  79,850  in  mannfactnres  and  mechanical 
and  mining  iudastries,  of  whom  74,588  were  males  and  5,262  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  505,556  employed  persons,  24,439  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  19,812  were  males  and  4,627  females ;  460,826  were  from 
16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  427,612  wore  males  and  33,214  females;  20,291  were  60 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  19,421  were  males  and  870  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 


Hon.  John  Ij^Ionteith,  State  guperintendenU 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS.* 


Counties. 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrian 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

C«x)per 

Crawford 

Dado 

Dallas 

Duriess 

D<'Kalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Gmndy 

Harrison 

Houry 

Hickory ". 

Holt 

Howard. 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasi>er 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

La  Fayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln , 

Linn 

Livingston , 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison , 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 


Superintendents. 


Joseph  T.  Dennis 

J.  R.  Tilson 

M.  B.  Nicholson 

J.  £.  Robinson 

Charles  S.  Bryan 

Charles  H.  Wilson .... 

A.J.  Wray 

Washington  Allen 

James  W.  Pettis  . . .  x . . 

W.  W.  Batterton 

3fl.B.Neely 

J.  M.  Da\adson 

Myron  W.  Reed 

J.'S.  Baker 

John  Welch 

Samuel  M.  Green 

Wiley  Roy 

James  Chilton 

John  T.  Weathers .... 

Daniel  P.  Stratton 

Allred  Mann 

Henry  F.  Davis 

E.H.  Davis 

G«orge  Hughes 

A.  K.  Porter 

Thomas  Ward 

Waiiam  A.  Smiley  .. . 

J.  T.  Alexander 

William  C.  West 

J.  W.  Moore 

S.  P.  Howell 

L.  L.  Daniel 

John  G.  Blake 

N.E.Ide 

Andrew  Wra;^ 

Felix  Bandissin 

Leander  W.  Baker 

JohnB.  IVist 

J.  J.  Bunch , 

R.  C.  Noiton 

Osbom  Rrovm 

James  E.  I'la^g 

Abel"  E.  Martin 

lYank  Gordon 

J.  W.  Hairston 

Martin  J.  Lay 

A.  J.Puls 

John  E.  Halo 

Jolin  W.  Jacobs 

Mark  C.  Jennings 

G.  H.Sack 

M.  D.  HolUster 

Daniel  Malthias 

G.M.Catron 

J.  B.  Underwood 

Frank  L.  Sohofield 

William  S.  Pennington 

Charles  Hamilton 

T.C.Hayden 

John  Wilson 

A.  B.  Campbell 

W.  B.  Toler 

R.  W.  Mahanny 

William  £.  Hassett . . . . 
Thomas  £.  Evans 


Poetoffice. 


.1 


Kirksville. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Mexico.  * 

Cassville. 

Lamar. 

Butler. 

Warsaw. 

Marble  Hill. 

Columbia. 

Saint  Joseph. 

Poplar  Bluff. 

Hamilton. 

Stephens'  Store. 

Linn  Creek. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carrollton. 

Van  Buren. 

Harrisonville. 

Stockton. 

Ke^^sville. 

Spnnfffield. 

Watenoo. 

Liberty. 

PlattsDurgh. 

Jefferson  City. 

Boonville. 

Cuba. 

Greenfield. 

Biiffiilo. 

Gallatin. 

Maysville. 

Salem. 

MiliUa  Spring. 

Kennett. 

Union. 

Owensville. 

Albany. 

Walnut  Grove. 

Trenton. 

Eagle  ville. 

Clinton. 

Hermitage. 

Oregon. 

Fayette. 

West  Plains. 

Pilot  Knob. 

Kansas  City. 

Carthage. 

Hanover. 

Warreusburgh. 

Edina. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Canton. 

Truxton, 

BrookfieldL 

Wheeling. 

PineviUe. 

Macon  City. 

Frederick  town. 

Lane's  Prairie. 

Palmyra. 

I'riBceton. 


*  Revised  November  1, 1873. 
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County  SHperinfjendents — Continaed. 


Conntiea. 


MiUer 

Misaisfiippi 

Moniteaa 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Mor};:an 

New  MAdrid 

Kcwton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osa^ 

Ozark 

Pemisoot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Piko 

Platte 

Polk 

Pnla^ki 

Piitiuun 

Kails 

Kandolph 

Bay 

Heynolds 

Kipley 

Saint  Charles  . . . 

Saint  Clair 

Saint  Fi-an^ois . . 
Saint  Genevieve 

Saint  Loois 

Saline 

Schnylor 

Scotland 

Scott  

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

SnlUvan 

Taney 

Texas , 

Vernon , 

Warren 

Wxisbington 

TTayne 

ITebster 

Worth 

Wright 


Superintendents. 


Post-office. 


James  S.  Martin 

M.  V.  Bodney ^... 

B.  L.  Galbreath 

George  C.  Bro^ 

E.M.  Hughes... 

S.  B.  Lutman 

A.D.Cook 

TV.  J.  KoUey 

S.  C.  McCluHkey 

B.T.Bums 

Henry  Marqnand 

John  Hyde 

G.  W.  Carleton 

A.  G.  Abemathy 

A.  A.Neal 

L.  A.  Dunlap 

Thomas  J.  Ayers 

S.  G.  Woodson 

James  A.  Bace 

V.  B.  Hill 

C.F.Brown 

G.  H.  Laughlin 

W.A.Martin 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

James  M.  Boss 

B.  J.  Ethrid^e A. 

Charles  Beckington 

John  Hill 

O.A.Belknap 

C.  C.  Kerlegcm 

J.  M.  Loring 

Allen  Gwinn — 

W.H.  Fulton 

James  "Donnelly 

S.  A.  Schofleld  *. 

C.M.King 

S.  Chapman 

L.  D.  Bolen 

J.  C.  Custer.  ^ 

W.  B.  Howard 

T.  A.  Ansley 

A.  W.  Van  Swearingen 

H.  H.  Middlekamp 

T.S.Love 

W.H.Cook 

John  A.  Patterson 

W.H.  Conn 

J.T.Pope 


Oakhnrst 

Cairo,  Hliuois. 

California. 

Paris. 

Danville. 

Versailles. 

Now  Madrid. 

Bocky  Comfort. 

Maryville. 

Alton. 

Chamois. 

Gainesville. 

Gayoso. 

Abemathy. 

Greorgetown. 

Meramoc  Iron  Works. 

Spencerburgh. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Waynesville. 

Dnionvillc. 

Now  London. 

Bandolpb. 

Pleasant  View. 

Lestorville. 

Doniphan. 

Saint  Charles. 

Tnborville. 

Flat  Kivor. 

Saint  Genevieve. 

306  Chestnut  St.,  Saint  Louis. 

Cambridge. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Blodgett. 

Shclbina. 

Piketon. 

Galen& 

Greencx&stle. 

Forsyth. 

Houston. 

Monticello. 

Warronton. 

Irondale. 

Patterson. 

Marshficld. 

Grant  City. 

HartviUe. 


a  .- 
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NEBRASKA. 

NEBRASKA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

• 

This  institntion  occupies  a  large  and  coDveDient  bnildioK  at  Lincoln^  Nebraska.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  State  is 
president.  ' 

Five  courses  of  study  are  now  open  to  students,  viz :  the  classical,  the  scientific,  the 
Latin  scientific,  the  Greek  scientific,  and  the  agricultural.  A  Latin  or  preparatory  school 
will  be  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the  university,  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  persons 
as  are  not  qualified  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  university. 

In  the  agricultural  department  two  courses  of  study  are  provided:  a  four-year 
course,  including,  besides  the  studies  exclusively  agricultural,  nearly  aU  the  English 
studies  of  an  oi^inary  college  course,  and  giving  special  attention  to  the  natural 
sciences,  and  a  year's  course  of  practical  a^culture.  Two  sections  of  land  for  an 
experimental  farm  have  been  secured,  and  instruction  was  to  be  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term,  (1872.)  In  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  past  year,  two 
new  professors  have  been  appointed. 

The  university  is  supplied  with  extep^ive  and  entirely  new  i^paratus  in  chemistry 
and  physics. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  departments. 

NEBRASKA  COLLEGE  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Episcopal  bishop  of  Nebraska  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  A  thorough  course 
of  instruction  is  given  in  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  business  studies.  The  in- 
stitution has  entered  upon  its  seventh  year.  It  is  designed  only  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men. 

FACTS  FROM  THE    UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Nebraska  was  the  thirty-fifth  State  in  population,  hav- 
ing 122,993  inhabitants  Within  an  area  of  75,995  square  miles,  an  average  of  I.6»  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  122,117  whites,  7^  colored,  and 
87  Indians.  Of  these  92,245  were  natives  of  the  Unit'Cd  States  and  30,748  were  foreign- 
born.  Of  the  native  residents  18,425  whites,  53  colored,  and  ^2  Indians  were  bom 
within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  10,954  were  born  in  Germany,  3,603 
in  England,  and  4,999  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  17,956  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  1,369  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  white  scholara  9,437 
were  males  and  8,463  females,  a  total  of  17,900.  Of  the  48  colored  pupils^  30  were 
males  and  18  females.    Three  male  and  5  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy. — Four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10 
years  old  and  over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  write^  of  whom  1,309  were  foreign-bom. 

Jge,  eeXf  and  r<ice  of  illiferatea, — Of  the  4,630  white  illiterates,  1,976  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  1,167  were  males  and  809  females;  529  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  317  were  males  and  21^  females;  2,125  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  956  were  males  and  1,169  females.  Of  the  205  colored  illiterates,  26  were  from 
10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  10  females;  36  were  from  15  to  21  yean 
old,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  21  females ;  and  143  w^re  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  93  were  males  and  50  females.  Ten  male  and  16  female  iUiterate  Indians  were 
also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  {he  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  796,  having  840  teachers,  of  wnom  450  were 
males  and  390  females,  to  educate  17,614  pupils,  9,492  of  whdm  were  males  and  6,V2St 
females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $207,560,  of  which  $186,435  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $21,125  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  781  public  schools,  with  813  teachers,  (436  male  and  377  female,) 
were  attended  by  17,052  pupils,  of  whom  9,227  were  males  and  7,825  females.  To  edu- 
cate these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $182,100,  of  which  $181,435  were  derived  from 
taxation  and  public  funds  and  $725  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

College. — The  one  college  reported,  with  5  teachers,  (4  male  and  1  female,)  was  attended 
by  26  male  students.  -It  possessed  an  income  of  $8,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 
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Academy, — ^The  1  academy,  with  3  teachers,  1  male  and  2  female,  had  an  attendance 
of  60  pupils,  25  of  whom  were  males  and  35  females.  It  possessed  an  income  of  $1,900^ 
derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — The  9  day  and  boarding  schools  had  14  teachers,  of  whom  7  were 
males  and  7  females,  and  were  attended  by  406  pupils,  188  male  and  218  female.  They 
possessed  an  income  of  $8,500,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — One  hundred  and  seventy-one  public  libraries  were  reported,  with  51,915 
volumes,  and  219  private  libraries,  with  95,125  volumes ;  in  all,  390  libraries,  containing 
147,040  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  42  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  31,600  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  3,388,500  copies. 

CAurc^es.— Of  the  181  church  organizations,  108  had  edifices  with  32,210  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $386,000. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  92  paupers,  54  were  native  whites  and  38  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  69  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  35  were  native  whites,  9  native  col- 
ored, and  ^  foreigners.    Fitty-three  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  34,523  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  17,779  were  males  and  16,744  females;  88,265  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
of  whom  52,588  were  males  and  35,677  females. 

Occupations. — Forty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  of  these 
ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  41,94.3  were  males  and  1,894 
females.  Of  tnese,  23,115  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  23,083  were 
males  and  32  females ;  10,331  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  8,667 
were  males  and  1,664  females ;  4,628  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  4,623  were 
-males  and  5  females ;  5,763  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of 
whom  5,570  were  males  and  193  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  43,837  employed  persons,  738  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  619  were  males  and  119  females ;  42,359  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these  40,607  were  males  and  1,752  females ;  740  persons  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  717  Tiere  males  and  23  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  J.  M.  MgKenzie,  State  superintendent. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 

Xame. 

;     Post-oflice. 

County. 

Name. 

Post-ofSce. 

Antelope  .. 

Adams 

Boone 

Ttnff&Io  ,  . . 

A  J.  Leach 

AH.  Bowen 

S.P.Bonman.... 

C.Pntnam 

E.M.  Holland... 

W.  J.  Evens 

U.W.Wiae 

RFitzpatrick... 
L.  M.  Howard  . . . 
J.  S.  Schimerhorn 
A.  Sntherland  . . . 
Jioliert  Eobb  .... 

J.HMann 

W.S.  Bates 

John  Cayton 

J.  Behm 

ROKeef 1. 

John  Dempster. . 

AS.  Martin 

L.B.  Filley 

O.C.  Abbott 

H.  M.  Luce 

RD.  Brown 

L.Wolford 

Twin  Grove. 

Jonietta. 

Hammond. 

Gibbon. 

Decatnr. 

Savannah. 

Piatt  smonth. 

Sidney. 

Groen  Island. 

Sntton. 

Schnvler. 

De  Witt 

Jackson. 

Ionia. 

Pebble  Creek. 

Omaha. 

Plnm  Creek. 

Fairmont 

Waterloo. 

Beatrice* 

Grand  Island. 

Kcpnblican  City. 

Farmer's  Valley. 

Tecum  seh. 

i  Jefferson 

Lancaster 

L'Eanqm  Court 
Lincoln 

P.  L.  Chapman 

A.  M.  GhoBt 

J.  H.  Billings 

AliredFoay 

L  F.  Taylor 

C.E.Mead 

D.  W.  Montgomery 

S.W.MoGrew 

H.  K.  Kaymond 

John  M.  Oebome . 

A.  W.  Lucas 

James  Belle 

F.  M  Williams.... 
James  McCreedv. . 

G.  C.Potwin  ...I.. 

W.Fleming 

G.B.  France 

A.  C.  T.  Stevens   .. 

RF.Tonng 

C.G.Bisbee 

E.  Kellogg 

Fair  bury. 
Lincoln. 
Niobrara. 
Cottonwood. 

Bart.  ...... 

Butler 

Cm» 

Cheyenne . . 

Madisen 

Merrick 

Nuckolls 

Nemaha 

Norfolk. 
Lone  Tree. 
Kiowa. 
Brownville 

Otop 

Nebraska  City 
Pawnoe  Citv 

ClaT 

Pawnee 

CM'&x 

Pierce 

Pierce. 

Ooming 

IHilLota.... 
Dixon 

Polk 

Richardson 

Saline 

Columbus. 
Salem. 
Pleasant  HilL 

I>odge  

I>oaglaM  ... 
I>awaon 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Seward 

Papillion. 
Sand  Creek. 
Milford. 

I^llmore . . . 

Stanton  

Canton. 

J^ranklin... 

■  Thaver 

Hebron. 

Gage 

HaB 

1  Washington 

'  Webster 

Wayne 

Fontenelle. 
Bed  Cloud. 

Btarlan. . . .  ^ 

RRCrawford.... 
H.H^Tate 

Taffe. 

Hamilton .. 

York 

MnFnddATi. 

Jolmaon  ... 

1 
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NEVADA. 

COLORKD  CHILDREN  IX  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  interesting  case  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Nevada 
touching  the  right  of  colored  children  to  admission  into  the  common  schools  of  that 
State.  The  statute  heretofore  governing  the  subject  says :  "  Negroes,  Mongolians, 
and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  public  schools,  but  the  board  of  trustees 
may  establish  a  separate  school  for  their  education,  and  use  the  public  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  same."  No  "  separate  school "  having  been  provided  in  Ormsby  County, 
a  father  of  colored  children  asked  for  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  school  trustees  to 
admit  his  children,  which  they  had  refused  to  do.  The  mandamus  has  been  granted  by 
tlie  supreme  court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  statute  conflicts  with  the  State  consti- 
tution, which  provides  for  a  "uniform  system  of  common  schools,"  and  that  certain 
funds  "  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  ^'ears."  Colored  children  being 
manifestly  "  persons,"  the  court  considers  them  entitled  to  their  share  of  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  school  revenues. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, —In  1870  Nevada  Was  the  thirty -seventh  State  in  population, 
having  42,491  inhabitant«  within  an  area  of  104,125  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.41 
person  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  38,959  whites,  .375  colored, 
3,152  Chinese,  and  23  Indians.  Of  these,  23,690  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and 
18,801  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents,  3,313  whites,  31  colored,  7  Indians, 
and  5  Chinese  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  2,181  were 
born  in  Germany,  2,549  in  England,  and  5,035  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  2,893  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  97  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  white  scholars,  1,451  were 
males  and  1,433  females,  a  total  of  2,884.  Of  the  8  colored  pupils,  6  were  males  and 
2  females.    One  female  Indian  was  reported  as  attending  school. 

Illiteracy. — Eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and 
over,  were  reported  as  unable  to  write,  of  whom  774  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  653  white  illiterates,  23  wore  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  8  males  and  15  females;  30  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  20  were  males 
and  10  females ;  600  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  474  were  males  and  126  females. 
The  21  colored  illiterates  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  6 
females.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  male  and  13  female  Chinese  illiterates  were 
also  reported. 

Educational  itistitutiona. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  totAl 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  53,  having  84  teachers,  of  whom  13  were  males 
and  71  females,  to  educate  2,373  pupils,  1,279  of  whom  were  males  and  1,094  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  »no<mic. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  1110,493,  of  which  $84,273  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $26,^4^0  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Fuhlic  schools. — The  '^  public  schools,  with  their  56  teachers,  (9  males  and  47  females,) 
were  attended  by  1,856  pupils,  of  whom  1,065  were  males  and  791  females.  To  educate 
these  they  possessed  an  income  of  $81,273,  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds. 

Private  schools. — The  14  day  and  boarding  schools  had  22  teachers,  of  whom  4  were 
males  and  18  females,  and  were  attended  by  422  pupils,  214  naales  and  208  females,  to 
educate  whom  they  possessed  an  income  of  $26,220,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Libi'aries. — ^Twenty-eight  public  libraries  were  reported,  with  41,940  volumes,  and 
286  private  libraries,  with  116,100  volumes;  in  all,  314  libraries,  containing  1^,040 
volumes. 

The  press, — The  12  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  11,300  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  2,572,000  copies. 

Churches.— Of  the  32  church  organizations,  19  had  edifices,  with  8,000  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $212,000. 

Fauperism,^Of  the  54  paupers,  27  were  native  whites,  2  native  colored,  and  25  for- 
eignei*s. 

Crime.— Of  99  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870,  37  were  native  whites,  3  native  colored, 
and  59  foreigners.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population,— Of  the  total  population,  5,3U7  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
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of  whom  2,762  were  males  and  2,575  females ;  36,655  were  10  years  old  and  npward, 
of  whom  29,430  were  mules  and  7,225  females. 

Occupations. — ^Twenty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  persons  of  these  ajjes 
were  en^ged  in  various  occnpations,  of  whom  26,468  were  males  and  443  females.  Of 
these  2,070  were  engaged  in  agncultural  pursuits,  of  whom  2,063  were  males  and  7 
females ;  7,431  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  7,152  were  males  and  279 
females ;  3,621  males  were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation  ;  13,789  persons  were 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  13,632  were 
males  and  157  females. 

Jge  and  sex  of  working  populatioii, — Of  the  26,911  employed  x)ersons,  49  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  41  were  males  and  8  females  ;  26,735  were  from  16  to  59  years 
old,  and  of  these  26,307  were  males  and  428  females ;  127  were  60  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  120  were  malee  and  7  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 


Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CharchiU.. 
Doaglas  ... 

Elko 

Esmeralda.. 
Humbcldt . 

JJuider 

laincoln 

Lvou , 

Kve 

Ofmsby 

Washoe 

TVliito  Pine 


C.  Allen 

Rev.  G.  B.  Hinkle 
W.  W. llogers  ... 

L.R  Smith 

C.  Ckenowith 

J.  K.  Williamson . 

Lonis  Snltan 

N.  B.  Augustino  . 
J.  V.  Hathaway  - . 

L.  S.Greonlaw 

OrvisRinp 

ILSwUerrick.... 


Stillwater. 

Genoa. 

Elko. 

Aurora. 

Winnemncca. 

Anstin. 

Pioche. 

Silver  City. 

Belmonts 

Virginia. 

Reno. 

Hamilton. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Simoiids,  State  8uporintendent  of  public  iDBtmction,  for  the  scholastic  year 

ended  Joiie,  1873.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Raised  by  town  tax $363,638  72 

Raised  by  town  or  district  tax  beyond  what  the  law  requires 4d,  456  92 

Contribnted  in  board,  fuel,  and  money 14,715  33 

Amount  of  lit<erary  fund 18,752  93 

Amount  of  railroad  tax 8,565  93 

Income  from  local  funds 12,689  96 

Surplus  revenue  appropriated  for  schools 2,508  52 

Entire  amount  appropriated  for  public  schools 468, 527  77 

Appropriation  for  each  scholar 6  43 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  male  pupils * 37,998 

Number  of  female  pupils 34,764 

Whole  number  of  pupils 72,762 

Average  attendance 49,293 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number 71 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  14  years  of  ag^  not  attending  school..  4, 602 

TEACHERS    AND  TEACHERS^  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 585 

Number  of  female  teachers 3,241 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers,  including  board $37.56 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers,  including  board $24.33 

Num1)er  of  teachers  teaching  for  the  first  time 617 

Number  of  teachers  teaching  the  same  school  two  or  throe  terms 1,  lOd 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  teachers'  institutes 1, 839 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 2,284 

Number  of  schools 2,452 

Number  of  graded  schools 325 

Average  duration  of  schools  in  weeks 19.7 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  lots,  with  appurtenances $1, 870, 000 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus 15,435 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  their  purpose 431 

Number  of  school-houses  built  and  repaired  during  the  year.  .1 213 

Cost*of  the  same,  including  land  and  furniture $176, 000 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

A  system  of  graded  schools  has  been  established  in  our  cities  and  several  larger 
towns.  The  actual  workiug  of  this  system  can  be  seen  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Manchester.  We  can  now  refer  with  pride  and  honor  to  this  city  as  having  a 
system  of  public  free  schools  as  well  managed  and  as  well  taught  as  any  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

COMMON  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

^  It  is  believed  that  certain  changes  must  be  wrought  in  the  management  and  inatrne- 
tion  of  these  district  schools  before  they  can  attain  their  object.  It  is  further  believed 
that  most  beneficial  results  would  accrue  to  our  district  schools  in  a  thorough  reooa- 
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stniction  of  the  district  management  and  town  anpervision  of  the  schools ;  in  demand- 
ins  and  employing  a  better  qualified  class  of  teachers,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
JudiciooB  county  supervision  of  schools.  Many  of  the  school  districts  contain  only  a 
few  scholars.  Their  share  of  the  school  money  is  limited  and  insufficient  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expense  of  a  good  school  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the  year.  Many  of  the 
school-buildings  are  miserable ;  and  the  district  and  town  supervision  are  wanting  in 
that  care  and  oversight  which  are  necessary. 

TOWN  SUPERVISIOX. 

A  large  mcgority  of  the  towns  in  our  State  annually  appoint  one  man  to  perform  the 
important  duties  of  superintending  school  committee.  Frequently  the  largest  school 
districtfi  have  a  school  committee  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  town  school  com- 
mittees. In  some  of  our  towns  there  are  four  independent  school  or  superintending  com- 
mittees. These  are  changed  every  year  or  two  years,  thus  creating  confusion,  breaking  up 
all  system  in  the  direction  of  schools,  and  destroying,  in  great  measure,  the  interest  which 
school  committees  should  take  in  schools  under  their  charge.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  towns  adopt  a  by-law  permitted  by  the  .general  statutes,  and  choose  a  school  com- 
mittee, consistmg  of  three,  six,  or  nine  persons,  holding  office  for  three  years,  and  so 
arranged  that  a  portion  of  them  retire  annually ;  let  aS  the  schools  in  town  be  under 
the  management  of  this  committee,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  school  system,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  would  be  rendered  much  more  efficient. 

PBUDEXTIAL    COMMITTEES. 

Prudential  committees  are  elected  yearly,  at  the  district  ineeting.  The  duties  of  sueb 
committees  are  limited  to  matters  outride  of  the  school-room.  It  is  part  of  the  duty  of 
this  office  to  employ  the  teacher,  while  the  examination  and  dismission  of  the  teacher, 
the  inspection  and  control  of  the  school,  belong  to  an  entirely  separate  office.  The 
<x)mmunications  from  town  school  committees,  and  the  opinions  of  prominent  educators, 
all  coincide  in  the  expression  that  this  system  is  a  great  barrier  to  the  success  of  our 
educational  efforts. 

TOWN  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

The  entire  control  of  our  public  schools  is  legally  vested  in  the  town  school  com- 
mittees. But  these  committees  generally  do  not  sufficiently  partake  of  the  educational 
progress  abroad  in  the  world.  It  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  observation  that  when 
a  class  of  good  schools  is  found,  well  managed  and  well  taught,  it  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  work  of  a  good  superintendent.  The  town  committees,  having  the  entire  care 
of  the  schools,  should  be  authorized  to  select  and  employ  the  teachers,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended to  the  legislative  authority  to  transfer  this  power  from  prudential  committees 
to  the  town  school  committees. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

The  testimony  of  all  State  superintendents  where  this  system — untried  in  New 
Hampshire — has  been  adopted  is  strongly  in  its  favor.  Under  it  teachers  are  better 
qualified  and  schools  more  efficient.  A  school  agencv  so  generally  approved  and 
securing  such  results,  deserves  the  candid  attention  of  the  legislators  and  educators  of 
this  State.  It  is  submitted  that  the  number  of  trustees  of  the  State  normal  school  be 
increased  to  one  for  each  county,  and  that  a  suitable  law  be  enacted,  constituting  that 
trustee  the  supervisor  of  public  schools  for  his  county. 

TOWN  AND   DISTRICT  SYSTEMS   CONTRASTED. 

The  utility  of  the  district  system  is  now  seriously  and  generally  questioned.  During 
the  short  terms  of  small  district  schools  the  pupils  only  get  fairly  started  in  their 
studies  to  be  turned  out  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  forgetting  what  little  thej^  have 
learned,  and  coming  back,  after  this  long  and  ruinous  interval,  to  commence  again  near 
the  former  starting-place.  There  are  many  of  these  schools  revolving  year  after  year 
on  this  defective  system,  making  some  motion,  bpt  scarcely  any  real  progress.  Multi- 
tudes are  forsaking  their  rural  homes  for  the  sake  of  educating  their  children.  Any 
available  plan  for  improving  the  schools  in  our  outlying  districts  would  check  this 
tendency.  As  the  town  is  a  unit  for  municipal  purposes  m  making  provision  for  the 
sopport  of  schools,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  advantages  of  its  schools  should  be  equal- 
ized. 

In  June,  1B70,  an  act  was  passed  **  enabling  t^wns  to  abolish  school  districts  in  cer- 
tain cases.''    Under  this  act  the  town  of  Millord  has  adopted  the  town  system  with 
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marked  snccess.  "  The  nnmber  of  pnpils  has  increased  considerably,  arid  the  advan- 
tages to  the  SDialler  districts,  where  the  rule  has  been  short  and  poor  schools,  arc  so 
marked  that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  even  the  most  careless  And  unob- 
servant." The  subject  is  receiving  careful  consideration  in  several  of  the  larger  towns. 
If  they  should  adopt  this  system,  it  will  render  their  schools  more  valuable,  and  in  ths 
smaller  towns  it  would  strengthen  their  educational  power. 

TEACHERS^  INSTITUTES. 

Within  the  school  year,  teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
State.  The  county  institutes  are  under  the  management  of  the  State  superintendent. 
Instruction  at  the  county  sessions  has  been  given  oy  the  best  experience  and  talent  of 
our  State. 

The  twofold  function  of  the  ndrmal  school  has  been  incorporated  in  the  instructions 
of  the  institute.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  devote  the  larger  portion  of  the  day 
exercises  to  a  thorough  explanation  and  elucidation  of  the  elements  of  the  common 
branches.  The  evening  sessions  have  been  occupied  with  general  discussions  and  lec- 
tures upon  pertinent  educational  subjects.  The  attendance  has  been  large,  close  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  and  a  deep  and  general  interest  awakened.  It  is  believed  that 
these  schools  of  instruction,  well  conducted,  will  generate  a  strong  impulse  in  advanc- 
ing the  educational  power  of  our  State.  At  each  session,  teachers  were  invited  to 
present  themselves  tor  examination  for  certificates  based  upon  t^e  normal-school 
courses. 

DOVER. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  year  has  been  fruitful  of  good  results,  abundantly  demonstrating  the  wisdom 
of  the  change  made  in  abolishing  the  several  school  districts,  and  throwing  the  entire 
city  limits  into  one  district.  The  high  school  was  kept  for  a  term  of  50  weeks,  the 
grammar  schools  47,  and  the  primaries  44.  The  city  owns  18  school  buildings,  valued 
(including  lots)  at  $125,150.  The  need  of  a  truant  officer  for  the  city  is  strongly  urged. 
The  attention  of  the  board  is  called  to  the  importance  of  introducing  the  study  of  draw- 
ing into  the  schools. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Plymouth  has  been  in  successful  operation  the  past  year. 
Superintendents  are  unanimous  in  the  commendation  of  the  excellent  work  done  by 
normal-school  students,  wherever  employed  in  the  State. 

The  trustees'  report  says :  "  The  practical  benefits  of  the  normal  school  are  already 
apparent.  Though  only  two  years  in  existence  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  teachers.  Two  facts  illustrate  how  very  low  was  the  standard  for  district- 
school  teachers  when  the  normal  school  was  established.  The  first  year  much  the 
larger  number  of  the  normal  pupils  had  been  employed  as  teachers  and  held  certificates 
from  town  superintendents.  Yet  only  fourteen  were  able  to  graduate,  even  from  the 
first  course,  and  one  from  the  second  course.  At  the  June  session  of  1871,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  teachers  who  were  qualified  to  sustain  an  examination  on  the  normal-school 
basis  should  receive  institute  certificates,  authorizing  them  to  teach  from  three  to  five 
years.  Yet  under  this  law  only  five  have  been  approved,  though  an  opi>ortunity  thus 
to  test  their  qualifications  has  been  given  in  every  institute  dunng  the  year.'' 

The  trustees  recommend  that  l-^  per  cent,  of  the  money  raised  by  the  several  towns 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  be  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  normal  school,  with 
certain  provisions. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

The  various  departments  of  this  institution,  as  they  now  exist,  are  as  follows: 
1.  The  academic  department,  which  offers  a  four  years'  course,  including  the  privi- 
lege of  a  partial  course,  and  a  number  of  particular  options.  2.  The  Chandler  scientific 
department,  the  course  of  which  is  chronologically  parallel  to  that  of  the  academic 
depai-tment,  and  has,  with  the  option  of  a  partial  course  through  all  the  years,  several 
elective  lines  of  study  in  the  last  year.  3.  The  agricultural  department,  which  has  a 
three  years'  course,  with  an  option  after  the  first  year  between  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  line  of  study.  4.  The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering.  5.  ^he  medical 
department,  which  was  established  in  17i^,  and  ranks  with  the  best  medical  institu- 
tions in  the  country. 

The  whole  number  of  alumni,  as  given  in  the  last  triennial  catalogue,  is  3,673.  '*  Of 
these  over  900  have  entered  the  ministry;  there  have  been  31  judges  of  the  United 
States  and  State  supreme  courts;  15  Senators  in  Congress,  and  61  llepresentativeH ; 
2  United  States  Cabinet  ministers;  4  embassadors  to  foreign  courts;  1  Postmaster- 
General  ;  14  governors  of  States  and  1  of  a  Territory ;  25  presidents  of  colleges ;  104  pro- 
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fessoiB  in  academical,  medical,  or  theological  colleges/'    Among  her  gradnates,  Dart- 
mouth numbers  Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate. 

During  the  past  year  the  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  agricultural  department, 
called  Culver  Hall,  has  been  completed.    In  the  laboratory  of  this  building  special 

Erovision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  practical  chemistry.  A  valuable  tract  of 
md  of  165  acres,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Culver^Hall,  has  been  secured  for  an 
experimental  farm.  A  new  building  is  soon  to  be  erected,  containing  rooms  for  the 
farm  superintendent  and  for  students. 

A  State  museum  of  general  and  applied  science  has  been  commenced.  Several  hun- 
dred valuable  specimens  have  been  purchased  in  Europe,  and  one-half  of  the  specimens 
accruing  fi'om  the  State  geological  survey,  now  in  progress,  have  been  devoted  to  this 
department  by  the  legislature. 

A  donation  of  $10,.0U0  has  been  made  to  the  medical  department,  to  found  a  museum 
of  patiiological  anatomy.  This  will  be  completed  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
session. 

The  phUosophical  apparatus  has  recently  been  greatly  increased  by  large  purchases, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  In  the  department  of  acoustics,  optics,  and  electri- 
city it  is  especially  rich,  and  hardly  surpassed  in  the  United  States. 

The  equipment  of  the  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory  has  recently 
been  greatly  improved.  A  new  and  very  perfect  telescope  of  9.4  inches  aperture 
and  12  feet  focal  length,  from  the  celebrated  establishment  of  Alvin  Clark  &  Sons, 
replaces  the  old  6-incn  Munich  refractor.  A  spectroscope  of  the  highest  power  and  best 
construction  accompanies  the  instrument. 

The  several  libraries  have  been  increased  by  appropriations  and  donations. 

To  accommodate  those  who  design  to  enter  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  depart- 
ment preparatory  to  the  curriculum  was  formed  September  1,  1B72.  This  course  will 
extend  through  two  years. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  of  late  to  the  means  of  assisting  indigent  and  worthy 
students.  Aid  is  mainly  given  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  varying  in  their  annual 
income  from  (60  to  $100. 

Within  the  last  seven  years,  more  than  $400,000  have  been  secured  for  the  various 
departments.  But  with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  some  of  the  gifts,  with  the  con- 
templated plans  of  enlargement  and  improvement,  and  with  the  increased  number  of 
Btuuents,  there  is  a  present  need  of  as  much  more. 

PHILLIPS  BXETER  ACADEMY. 

All  the  pupils  of  this  academy  are  preparing  for  college.  The  course  of  preparation 
occupies  tnree  years.  About  twenty  students,  selected  annuallyfrom  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  academy,  are  admitted  to  the  charity  foundation.  The  income  of  the  Ban- 
croft scholarship,  'founded  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  amounts  to  $140,  and  is  given  to 
a  meritorious  student  selected  by  the  trustees. 

ATKINSON  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  more  than  eighty  years.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  classics  and  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics  are  thoroughly  taught. 

KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEBfY. 

The  net  amount  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  is  about  $45,000.  A  vigorous  effort 
is  making  to  increase  the  endowment  fund  by  $100,000.  For  nearly  si^fty  years  it  has 
occupied  a  foremost  place  among  classical  schools,  and  the  earnest  hope  is  expressed  that 
it  will  not  be  allowed  to  lose  its  well-eanied  standing  for  want  of  funds.  Indigent 
young  men  who  have  the  ministry  in  view  are  aided  from  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

FRANCESTOWN  ACADEMY. 

The  course  of  study  of  this  academy  embraces  a  classical  department,  a  ladies'  course, 
and  an  English  department.  During  the  year  l&}fl-^2  the  permanent  fund  of  the 
academy  hwi  been  increased  by  subscriptions  of  over  $7,000. 

TTLDEN  ladies'  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  has  boon  in  successfal  operation,  under  its  present  management,  for 
mx  years,  and  has,  within  two  years,  doubled  its  capacity  and  number  of  boarders.  The 
'building,  with  recent  improvements,  cost  about  $40,000. 
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LTTTLETON  GRADED  SCHOOL. 

This  coDsists  of  high,  grammar,  aDd  primary  schools.  A  normal  department  is 
attached  to  the  high  school. 

REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Sixteen  inmates  of  fliis  imtitntion  have  been  discharged  dnring  the  year  for  meri- 
torious conduct ;  6  have  been  sent  to  homes ;  2  to  the  care  of  parents,  and  1  to  care  of 
county  commissioners.  The  average  time  of  detention  of  children  discharged  was  one 
year  and  eight  months.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pnpils  (143)  76  were  committed  for 
stealing. 

For  the  past  year  the  institntion  has  accomplished  much  good,  though  not  so  much 
as  it  might  with  greater  facilities.  Id  no  case  has  any  child  remainecT  aay  length  of 
time  in  the  school  without  showing  improvement ;  in  many  cases  very  commendable, 
and  in  some  most  remarkable.  The  result  of  the  superintendent's  experience  is  ex- 
pressed in  this  suggestion  :  ^*  That  all  children  should  enter  these  institntions  expect- 
ing to  remain  during  their  minority,  unless  they  earn  an  honorable  discharge  by  their 
confirmed  good  behavior  and  reformation  "  In  schools  where  this  is  the  rule  the  aver- 
age term  of  detention  is  not  so  long  as  when  short  and  irregular  sentences  are  imposed. 
The  "  ticket-bf-leave"  system  is  strongly  commended. 

The  boys  have  been  employed  in  caning  chair-seats.  Other  employments  would  be 
more  profitable  and  useful,  but  their  introduction  would  render  necessary  some  outlay 
for  tools,  machinery,  &c.  The  subject  is  commended  to  the  legislature.  The  buildings 
nrc  reported  in  need  of  repairs,  and  the  furniture  as  extremely  meager  and  insufficient. 
While  the  desire  of  the  trustees  is  to  make  this  a  comfortable  home  for  the  children,  it 
is  really  as  bare  as  a  prison.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $ld;143.77. 
Amount  earned  by  boys  caning  chair-seats,  $2,536.90. 

KBW   HAMPSHIRE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Plymouth,  October  24  and  25. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Simonds,  State  superintendent,  was  appointed  chairman,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president ;  and  the  first  exercise  was  a  lecture  by  W.  W.  Colbum,  of  the  Man- 
chester high  school,  upon  the  physical  geography  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  the 
formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  mountains,  streams,  and  valleys,  the  min- 
erals, drainage,  water-power,  and  physical  resources  of  the  State,  were  presented  in  an 
interesting  manner,  and  secured  the  close  attention  of  the  audience. 

On  Friday,  the  second  day,  the  necessity  of  shortening  the  daily  sessions  of  the 
schools,  especially  those  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Pearl,  Quimby,  and  Edgerly,  none  of  whom  thought  the  hours  of  school  too 
many,  but  agreed  that  the  work  of  the  school-room  was  sometimes  of  such  a  character 
as  to  injure  the  health  of  children.  Listless  exercises  and  the  want  of  pure  air  caused 
^eater  injury  than  lengthened  sessions,  if  these  are  varied  in  their  exercises,  and  there 
IS  a  proper  amount  of  recreation. 

The  "  Marking  system  "  was  also  discussed  at  some  length;  Messrs.  Quimby,  Austin, 
and  Ruggles  believing  in  its  usefulness  to  a  great  extent ;  Mr.  Henpey  and4Sk(r.  Blakely 
to  a  limited  extent ;  while  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Boston,  and  Edgerly,  of  Manchester,  op- 
posed the  whole  system  as  hitherto  practiced. 

The  ^'  Co-education  of  the  sexes  "  was  the  main  subject  of  the  afternoon  discussion, 
Mrs.  Miller,  of  Concord,  and  Messrs.  Pearl  and  Hadley,  of  Plymouth,  advocating  the 
idea  of  educating  both  sexes  in  the  same  schools  and  colleges,  while  Professor  Orcntt 
opposed  it. 

Mr.  Austin,  of  Meriden,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  in  the  evening  on  the  "Art  of 
study." 

Officers  elected:  president.  Professor  E.  T.  Quimby,  of  Hanover;  vice-presidents,  W. 
W.  Colbum,  of  Manchester  J  S.  H.  Pearl,  of  Plymouth,  and  G.  H.  Genness,  of  Rye; 
secretaries,  N.  Barrows,  Merideu,  and  H.  Orcntt,*  West  Lebanon ;  treasurer,  T.  W.  H. 
Henpey,  of  Nashua. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  New  Hampshire  was  the  thirty-first  State  in  population, 
having  1U8,300  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  9,280  square  miles,  an  average  of  34.30 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  317,697  whites,  iSo  colored, 
and  23  Indians.  Of  these  288,689  were  natives  of  the  United  StAtes  and  29,611  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  242,044  whites,  329  colored,  and  1  Indian  were 
bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  436  were  bom  in  Germany, 
2,679  in  England,  and  12,190  in  Ireland. 

School  a((e?(daii06.~According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  65,824  persona 
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attended  school,  and  of  these  1,458  were  foreign-bom.    Of  the  white  scholars  34,353 
.  were  males  and  31,423  females — a  total  of  65,776.   Of  the  48  colored  pupils  25  were  males 
and  23  females.  - 

niiieracy. — ^Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10 
years  old  and  over,  were  imable  to  write,  of  whom  7,934  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  $ex,and  race  of  illiterates, — Of  the  9,831  white  illiterates  833  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  456  were  males  and  377  females ;  1,412  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  712  were  males  and  700  females ;  7,586  were  21  years  ,old  and  over,  of 
whom  3,361  were  males  and  4,225  females.  Of  the  95  colored  illiterates  7  were  from  10 
to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  4  were  males  and  3  females ;  18  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  10  were  males  and  6  females ;  70  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  38 
were  males  and  32  females. 

EduoaHondl  iustiiuOons. — According  to  Table  XII,  voL  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,542,  having  3,355  teachers,  of  whom  653  were 
males  and  2,702  females,  to  educate  64,677  pupils,  33,123  of  whom  were  males  and 
31,554  fttoiales. 

Amotmt  and  sounse  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $574,898,  of  which  $59,289  were  derived  from  endowment,  $396,991  from 
taxation  aad  public  funds,  and  $118,618  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

PukHe  Bchools.—The  2,464  public  schools,  with  3,110  teachers— 510  male  and  2,600 
fismale— were  attended  by  59,408  pupils,  of  whom  30,275  were  males  and  29,133  females. 
To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $403^310,  of  which  $1,643  were  derived 
from  endowment,  $391,991  from  taxation  and  pubUc  funds,  and  $9,676  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

College, — The  one  college,  with  29  male  teachers,  was  attended  by  289  male  students. 
It  possessed  a  total  income  of  $29,000,  of  which  $9,000  were  derived  from  endowment 
and  $20,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  36  academies,  with  109  teachers,  of  whom  50  were  males  and  59 
femides,  had  an  atteudance  of  2,896  pupils,  1,367  of  whom  were  males  and  1,529  females. 
They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $88,377,  of  which  $35,^M6  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment and  53,031  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — The  21  day  and  boarding  schools  had  48  teachers,  of  whom  22  were 
males  and  26  females,  aud  were  attended  by  885  pupils — 420  males  and  465  females. 
They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $21,222,  of  which  $300  were  derived  from  endowment 
And  $20,922  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries, — Six  hundred  and  seventy  public  libraries  were  reported  with  324,393  v*l- 
^imes,  and  856  private  libraries  with  379,876  volumes — in  all,  1,526  libraries  containing 
704,269  volumes. 

The  press, — ^The  51  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  173,919  copies, 
^nd  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  7,237,588  copies. 

ChtircMS. — Of  the  633  church  organizations  624  had  edifices  with  210,090  sittings,  and 
^'^he  church  property  was  valued  at  $3,303,780. 

Pauperism, — Of  the  2,129  paupers  1,739  were  native  whites,  15  native  colored,  and 
^375  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  267  persons  in  prison,  June  1,  1870, 199  were  native  whites,  2  native 
^solored,  and  66  foreigners.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  persons  were  convicted  dur- 
^  ng  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population,  78,766  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  40,073  were  males  and  38,693  females;  260,426  were  10  years  old  and  upward, 
of  whom  126,353  were  males  and  134,073  females. 

Occupations, — One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  one  hnndred  and  sixty-eight  per- 
iions  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  96,033  were  males 
and  24,135  females.  Of  these  46,573  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
4^>,562  were  males  and  11  females;  18,52ti  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
B,H21  were  males  and  9,707  females;  8,514  m  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  8,126 
were  males  and  388  females;  46,553  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  an^ mining  Indus- . 
tries,  of  whom  32,524  were  males  and  14,0*29  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  120,168  employed  persons,  3,268  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  2,213  were  males  and  1,055  females;  104,850  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  aud  of  these  82,460  were  males  and  22,390  females ;  12,050  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  11,360  were  males  and  690  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS.. 

The  names  of  superintendents  of  city  schools  wiU  be  found  in  the  table  of  city  school 
ttatisticB  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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NEW  JERSEF. 

[From  report  of  EDis  A.  Apgar,  State  saperintomteDt  of  instmction,  for  the  scholnstic  year  ended 

Augofit  31, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Two-mill  tax $1,097,481  72 

State  appropriation 100,000  00 

Township  school  tax 49,779  17 

District  school  tax 1,015,086  29 

Snrplus  revenue 39,993  50 

Tuition  fees 62,100  90 

Appropriation  to  normal  and  Famnm  schools 11,200  00 

Total 2,375,641  58 


s 


Total  value  of  school  property  in  the  state $4,246,998  00 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Value  df  school  property,  1871 , $4,246,998  00 

Value  of  school  property,  1870 3,677,442  00 

Increase  over  last  year 569,556  00 

Total  appropriation  for  1871 $2,375,641  58 

Total  appropriation  for  1870 1,664,659  03 


# 


Increase  over  last  year 710,962  55 


Increase  in  surplus  revenue $11,270  62 

Increase  in  district  tax  for  huilding  school-houses 120, 793  37 

Decrease  in  township  school-tax ^ 413,176  07 

Decrease  in  district  tax  for  teachers' salaries 95,621  97 

Decrease  in  tuition  fees 9,765  12 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Scholastic  population 1^,958 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 169,430 

Number  attending  private  schools 30,106 

Number  not  attending  school 62,718 

Number  of  children  unaccounted  for 3,704 

Number  of  children  the  public  schools  will  seat 141, 589 

Number  att-ending  public  school  10  months • 15,959 

Number  attending  8  months,  but  less  than  10  months 23, 227 

Number  attending  6  months,  but  less  than  8  months 28,212 

Number  attending  4  months,  but  less  than  6  months 35,824 

Number  attending  less  than  4  mouths 65,915 

Average  attendance 86,812 

Increase  in  scholastic  population  during  the  year 7, 731 

Increase  in  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 7,747 

Decrease  in  number  attending  private  schools 2, 341 

Increase  in  number  not  attending  school 7,708 

Increase  in  average  attendance 8,200 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  10  months 9 

Percentage  of  i)upils  attending  between  8  and  10  months 14 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  6  and  8  months 17 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  4  and  6  months 21 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  less  than  4  months 39 

Percentage  of  average  attendance 51 
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This  attendance  varies  but  little  from  that  reported  last  year.  The  number  attend* 
ing  the  pablic  schools  has  increased,  bat  the  increase  has  only  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  census.  Seventy-six  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  census  is  represented  as 
having  attended  either  a  pablic  or  a  private  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  This 
aggregate  attendance  is  as  great  as  we  have  reason  to  expect.  Odr  school  censns  in- 
cludes all  children  between  5  and  18  years  of  age,  but  only  those  between  6  and  15,  as 
a  general  thing,  attend  school.  So  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  about  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  between  the  ordinary  ages  limiting  school  attendance  do  attend  some 
school  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period  during  the  year.  Although  the  total  attendance 
is  satisfactory,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  must  be  consider^  a  great  and  alarming 
e?il.  Our  free-school  law  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  open  at  least  nine  months 
during  the  year,  but  if  39  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-third,  of  the  total  attendance  is  in 
school  less  than  four  months,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not  securing  all  the  good  we 
should  from  our  school  system.  It  is  due  to  those  who  are  taxed  to  keep  the  schools 
opSn  three-ibarths  of  the  year  that  a  full  attendance  of  the  children  should  be  seoored 
daring  that  time  by  law. 

TEACHEBS  AND  TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed « ^...      952 

Number  of  female  t<)achers  employed 1, 979 

Total  number  of  teachers 2,931 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  over  last  year Ill 

Average  salary  per  month  of  male  teachers |57  34 

Average  salary  per  month  of  female  teachers |32  43 

The  male  teachers  in  New  Jersey  receive  the  highest  salaries  paid  in  any  of  the  States, 
except  Califoraia,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and  the  female  teachers  the  highest 
paid,  except  in  California,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

teachers'  certificates. 

Certificates  of  first  grade  granted  to  males 49 

Certificates  of  first  grade  granted  to  females 18 

Certificates  of  second  grade  granted  to  males 57 

Certificates  of  second  grade  granted  to  females 58 

Certificates  of  third  grade  granted  to  males 463 

Certificates  of  third  grade  granted  to  females 741 

Total  number  grant^  to  males 569 

Total  number  granted  to  females • 817 

Total  number  of  certificates  granted 1,386 

ISumber  of  applicants  rejected 212 

Tercent.  rejected  of  number  examined 15 

The  examinations  are  held  quarterly.  The  questions  used  are  uniform  throughout 
tbe  State,  and  the  same  rules  govern  all  the  examiners.  This  is  not  the  case  in  any 
other  State.  By  this  important  regulation  we  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  gradation 
^ODg  the  texichers.  A  certain  grade  of  certificate  means  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  in  whatever  county  it  may  have  been  issued. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  townships  and  cities 247 

Namberof  school  districts 1,390 

Arerage  number  of  children  in  the  districts 133 

Namber  of  school  buildings 1,501 

Number  of  school  departments 2,462 

Number  of  districts  without  school-houses 62 

Namber  of  new  school-houses  erected  during  the  year 82 

Number  of  school-houses  repaired ., ..••...  .•-. 84 

Namber  of  unsectarian  private  schools 357 

Number  of  sectarian  private  schools 116 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 2, 876 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairipg  school-houses |597, 400  20 

jDorease  over  amount  expended  for  same  purpose  last  year |l^t  793  37 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  large  an  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  for 
the  improvement  of  our  school  accommodations,  still  their  condition,  in  too  many  of  . 
oar  districts,  is  very  far  from  what  it  should  be.    There  are  62  districts  entirely  desti- 

16b 
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into  of  school  accommodatioDs;  176  school  bnildings  are  absolutely  dis^racefal,  and  255 
others  are  so  far  gone  as  to  be  beyond  repair.  Oat  of  the  1,390  districts  in  the  State, 
495,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  nnmber,  are  withont  proper  school  accommo- 
dations. 

6X7MHART  OF  STATISTICS. 

Value  of  school  property  in  the  State $4,246, 998  00 

Appropriation  for  1871 |2,:?75,641  58 

Increase  of  appropriation  over  last  year $710,962  55 

Scholastic  population 265,958 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 169, 430 

Average  attendance 86,812 

Percentage  of  average  attendance 51 

Cost  of  education  per  pupil $19.85 

Duration  of  schools,  (average) 8  months  and  18  days. 

Number  of  teachers 2,931 

Teachers'  certificates  granted  during  the  year 1,386 

Number  ot  school  buildings 1,501 

New  school-houses  erected  during  the  year 82 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses $597, 400  20 

SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  the  schools  of  the  State  have  been  kept  open  during 
the  year  is  8  months  and  18  days,  which  is  4  days  longer  than  the  average  time 
they  were  open  last  year,  and  longer  than  the  schools  of  any  other  State  are  kept 
open.  In  56  districts  they  were  kept  open  less  than  5  months;  in  315  districts  they 
were  kept  open  between  5  and  8  months;  and  in  1,019  districts  they  were  kept  open 
HK>re  than  8  months. 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  cost  of  education  in  the  public  schools  for  the  past  year  averaged  $6.40  for  eaok 
child  included  in  the  school  census,  and  $19.85  per  child  of  average  attendance. 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

By  the  passage  of  the  free-school  act  our  whole  school  machinery  is  very  much 
simplified,  and  the  full  benefit  of  a  public-school  system  is  accorded  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State.  The  bill,  in  its  main  features,  is  excellent,  and  puts  the  maintenance  of 
the  schools  upon  a  perfectly  sound  basis.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  law  is 
that  which  substitutes  for  our  township  school  tax  a  uniform  State  tax.  Our  schools 
will  no  longer  depend  Tor  their  support  upon  a  fund  which  a  mere  majority  at  a  town 
meeting  may  any  year  withhold.  Fractional  districts  are  also  abolished,  and  the 
confusion  and  trouble  arising  from  their  management  are  now  avoided.  None  of  the 
results  of  the  workings  of  the  free-school  law  can  be  given  in  this  report  for  the 
reason  that  it  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made. 

FUBUC-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  was^assed  an  "  act  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
libraries  in  the  free  public  schools  of  New  Jersey."  The  treasurer  of  the  State,  upon  the 
order  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  is  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
dollars  to  every  school  district  which  shall  raise  by  subscription  a  like  sum  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  establish  within  such  district  a  school  library,  and  to  procure 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars  annually, 
upon  a  like  order,  to  the  said  districts,  upon  condition  that  they  shall  have  raised  by 
Bubscription  a  like  sum  for  such  year,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

NEWARK. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANOB. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  eight  thousand  children  have  attended  no  school  daring 
the  year.  Twenty  more  teachers  are  employed  than  last  year,  but  there  are  only  618 
more  pupils.  The  average  number  to  each  teacher  is,  in  primary  schools,  66 ;  in 
grammar  schools,  46.  The  grammar  schools  do  not  make  so  good  a  report  as  they  did 
last  year.  The  aggregate  of  enrolled  pupils  is  185  less  this  year  than  last,  and  the 
average  attendance  332  less.  The  daily  attendance  has  been  greatly  interrupted  by 
Bickness,  but  the  diminution  in  the  number  enrolled  can  not  be  satisfactorily  acoounted 
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for.  In  the  primary  schools  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  registered 
papils,  bat  a  satisfactory  daily  attendance  is  not  secured  in  any  grade  of  onr  day 
schools.  In  the  evening  schools  the  average  attendance  has  been  10  per  cent,  greater 
than  last  year. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  satisfactory  condition;  but  greater  progress 
seems  to  be  made  in  the  primary  than  in  the  grammar  schools. 

Bartholomew's  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  last  year,  and  considerable 
interest  was  mani&sted,  but  the  zeal  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  seems  to  have 
abated.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  revive  it.  No  advance  has  been  made  during  the 
year  in  the  provisions  for  teaching  German,  and  the  superintendent  is  convinced  that 
if  more  can  not  be  done  in  this  direction  it  were  better  to  do  less.  Instruction  in 
singing  has  been  given  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  year,  with  gratifying  results. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

ATTENDANCE. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  schools  in  June,  the  names  of  118  pupils  were  read 
who  had  been  present  every  day  during  tlie  year.  Of  this  number  19  had  been  present 
every  day  for  two  years,  13  for  three  years,  and  3  had  not  missed  a  day  for  four  years. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

This  college  originated  by  royal  charter  in  1746.  By  a  second  more  ample  charter  in 
1748  it  acquired  such  powers  and  privileges  as  were  then  enjoyed  by  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  revolutionary  war  the  charter  was  renewed 
by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey.  Nassau  Hall,  the  north  college  building,  was  built 
ID  1756,  and  at  that  time  was  the  largest  public  edifice  in  the  colonies.  Extensive 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  college  buildings  within  the  last  few  years  by  the 
liberality  of  private  individuals. 

The  college,  after  relying  mainly  upon  tuition  fees  for  its  support  during  its  early 
hiBtory,  has  of  late  years  been  acquiring  more  permanent  sources  of  income  through 
the  liberality  of  its  friends.    The  presiaential  endowment  amounts  to  $98,000.    Six 

grofessorships  have  an  aggregate  endowment  of  $125,000.  No  chair  in  the  faculty, 
owevcr,  has  as  yet  been  sufficiently  endowed  to  yield  the  entire  salary  of  the  professor. 
The  deficiency  in  each  of  the  endowed  professorships  amounts  to  more  than  $10,(KX). 
Several  endowed  fellowships  have  been  founde<1,  some  of  them  only  for  a  term  of  two 
or  three  years.  A  student  obtaining  a  fellowship  must  pursue  studies  in  the  depart- 
ment for  which  it  is  provided  for  one  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  faculty, 
and  will  be  required  to  live  in  Princeton,  or  appear  there  from  time  to  time  as  may  be 
appointed;  or,  if  he  study  at  a  foreign  university,  to  furnish  regular  reports  of  what  he 
is  doing.  A  limited  number  of  students  is  educated  by  means  of  endowed  scholar- 
8bii)8.  The  college  also  possesses  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  indigent  candidates  for  the 
uinistTy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  donation  of  $120,000  for  a  library  building  fund  and  generons  donations  for  the 
parcbase  of  books  have  furnished  the  means  for  placing  the  library  on  a  greatly  ex- 
tended foundation.  The  college  library  and  the  libraries  of  the  two  literary  societies 
contain  together  28,000  volumes.  The  collections  of  the  different  cabinets  are  extensive 
and  valuable.  The  cabinet  of  geology  includes  upward  of  5,000  specimens  of  Alpine 
rocks,  presented  by  Professor  Guyot.  A  collection  of  arms  used  in  the  Union  and  con- 
federate armies  during  the  late  war  has  been  deposited  with  the  college  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

The  course  of  study  requires  four  years,  and  embraces  two  classes  of  studies,  required 
and  elective.  During  the  first  two  years  the  studies  of  both  courses  are  essentially  the 
same.  Students  can  only  be  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty,  taken  after  their  exam- 
ination, and  are  required  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  Join  any  secret  society. 

BUTGEBS  COLLEGE. 

The  scientific  department  of  this  college,  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Rutgers 
8eaentific  School,  constitutes  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  course  of  study  covers  four  years,  and  embraces  two  distinct  courses,  viz : 
Civil  engineering  and  mechanics,  and  chemistry  and  agriculture.  During  the  first 
two  years  the  studies  of  the  two  courses  are  the  same,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  conne  complete  in  itself.  This  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  can  not 
take  tlie  entire  four  years'  coarse,  but  who  desure  to  fit  themeelyes  as  land  surveyors. 
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Students  leaving  at  this  period  of  the  coarse  receive  a  certificate  of  their  attainments. 
Provision  is  made  for  students  who  wish  to  X)ar8ue  special  studies.  Forty  State  stu- 
dents are  educated  in  the  scientific  school  free  of  expense  for  tuition.  These  students 
are  admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superintendents  of  schools.  The 
annual  report  for  1871-72  shows  both  the  college  proper  and  the  scientific  school  to  be 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY. 

This  institution,  established  by  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  at  Hoboken,  is  essentially 
a  school  of  mechanical  engineei:ing,  and  will  confer  uj)on  its  regular  ^aduates  the 
degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  A  very  thorough  training  in  the  general  principles  of 
physical  and  chemical  science  is  involved  in  the  course  laid  out  for  the  mechanical 
engineer,  and  it  has  therefore  been  thought  advisable  to  give  opportunity  to  those 
students  who  may  find  their  inclination  and  capacity  leading  them  in  the  direction  of 
these  sciences,  to  pursue  a  course  of  x^hysics  and  chemistry  as  an  alternative  to  that 
of  mechanical  engineering.  Such  students  completing  the  course  may  graduate  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation  a  little  over  a  year.  The  departments  already 
organized  are  those  of  mathematics,  belles-lettres,  modern  languages,  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, mechanical  drawing,  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  library  is  constantly 
receiving  accessions,  and  the  collections  of  minerals,  &c.,  are  rapidly  inoreafiing.  The 
collection  of  ^*  engineering  relics"  is  becoming  very  interesting. 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  8EMINABT. 

This  was  established  in  the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  regu- 
lar course  of  study  requires  three  years.  A  partial  course  is  permitted,  and  certificates 
given  to  those  completing  it. 

BETON  HALL  COLLEGE. 

This  is  under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  is  conducted  by  secular 
priests,  who  are  assisted  by  experienced  lay  professors.  The  domestic  arrangements 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  All  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  trained  in  its  practices.  The  course  of 
study  is  about  the  same  as  in  high  schools  and  academies,  witn  the  addition  of  a  com- 
mercial course. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  plan  of  management  of  this  school  has  most  of  the  features  of  the  far-famed 
"  Irish  system."  There  is,  however,  no  "  cellular  confinement  on  low  diet,"  as  in  the 
'TirMt  stage"  of  that  system,  for  the  reason  that  the  discipline  here  is  meant  to  be  re- 
formatory and  not  penal.  When,  by  good  behavior,  the  pupil  has  reached  the  **  fourth 
stage  "  he  is  entitled  to  a  conditional  discharge,  and  may  return  to  his  parents,  or  be 
indentured  to  a  suitable  employer  to  be  taught  a  trade.  But  he  is  still  the  ward  of  the 
State,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  trustees,  and  so  continues  until  be  reaches  the 
age  of  21.  The  trustees  are,  also,  constituted  an  agency  for  the  care  and  employment 
of  the  discharged  members.  Each  year  proves  more  fully  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of 
the  institution  and  of  its  government. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  institution  during  the  year  ended  October  31, 1871, 
was  148.  Of  GO  who  were  discharged,  41  returned  to  their  parents  and  12  were  inden- 
tured to  farmers.  All  the  inmates  have  been  under  instruction  in  the  school.  The  re- 
sults of  the  year's  work  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

LOWELL  MASON. — OBITUARY. 

Lowell  Mason,  Mus.  Doct.,  died  at  his  residence  in  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on 
August  11, 1872.  ^'He  was  born  in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  January  8, 1792;  at  the  age 
of  20  engaged  in  business  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  where  he  devoted  much  attention,  to 
teaching  music  and  conducting  choirs  and  musical  associations;  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  Sabbath-school  teaching,  and  was,  for  manv  yeai-s,  superintendent  of  a 
large  school,  the  only  one  at  that  time  in  the  city  ;  published  his  first  compilation  of 
church  music,  the  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Collection,  in  1821 ;  removed  to  Boston 
at  the  instance  of  the  trustees  of  Mount  Vernon  school,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  work 
of  musical  instruction,  1827 ;  received  from  the  University  of  New  York  the  well- 
earned  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  1855,  the  first  instance  of  such  a  degree  being  con- 
ferred in  America. 

Dr.  Mason  was  a  musician  and  a  teacher  of  music  firom  his  youth.    He  held  tbo 
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opinion,  quite  nncommon  when  he  came  to  Boston,  that  substantially  all  children  may 
be  tangnt  to  sing ;  that,  while  few  will  ever  become  great  singers  or  great  mathema^ 
ticians,  it  is  wise  to  give  all  some  degree  of  training  m  music  as  well  as  in  mathemat- 
ics. His  experiment  in  the  Mount  Vernon  school  was  completely  successful.  Here  all 
the  pupils,  over  a  hundred  in  number,  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  culture,  formed 
but  one  class  in  music,  and,  by  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  mere  children  and  the  most 
advanced  were  alike  interested  in  the  lessons. 

Improving  his  method  of  teaching  by  the  suggestions  of  Pestalozzi,  Lowell  Mason 
became  the  patriarch  of  musical  instructors  in  New  England  and  the  United  States. 
Large  juvenile  classes  were  formed,  and  for  several  years  taught  gratuitously. 

The  Boston  Academy  of  Music  was  established,  which  from  1834  to  1852  held  an 
annual  teachers'  institute  for  ^^  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  music."  Similar 
classes  for  teachers  were  soon  established  in  various  places,  au  interest  in  the  subject 
was  awakened,  and  at  length  music  was  introduced  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  then  in  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Mason  found  an  important  sphere  of  labor  in  the  Massachusetts  teachers'  iusti- 
tutee,  which  he  attended  as  instructor  in  music  from  the  first.  Horace  Mann  said  it 
was  worth  any  young  teacher's  while  to  walk  ten  miles  to  hear  one  of  his  lectures,  for 
in  it  he  would  hear  a  most  instructive  exposition  of  the  true  principles  of  all  teaching, 
as  well  as  of  teaching  music.  Dr.  Mason  felt  ^^  that,  when  iutroduced  into  schools, 
music  shoald  be  made  a  study,  not  only  in  itself  considered,  but  as  correlative  to  all 
school  pursuits  and  occupations.  Unless  the  pupils  are  made  more  cheerful,  happy, 
kind,  and  studious  by  the  music  lesson,  it  is  not  properly  given,  for  these  are  some  of 
the  results  which  it  was  obviously  designed  to  secure.'' 

As  a  composer  and  publisher  of  church  music,  Dr.  Mason  has  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country  to  promote  "  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord." 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  New  Jersey  was  the  seventeenth  State  in  population, 
having  906,0%  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  8,320  square  miles,  au  average  of  108.91 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  875,407  whites,  30,()58  colored, 
16  Indians,  and  15  Chinese.  Of  these,  717,153  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
188,943  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  552,795  whites,  22,443  colored,  and  7 
Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  54,001  were  born 
in  Germany,  26,614  in  England,  and  86,784  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance.. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  158,099  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  6,090  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  154,748  white  scholars 
79,320  were  males  and  75,428  females.  Of  the  3,337  colored  pupils  1,784  were  males 
and  1,553  females ;  10  male  Chinese,  with  1  male  and  3  female  Indians,  were  also  re- 
ported. 

Illiteracy' — ^Fifty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ^  inhabitants,  of  ail 
races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these  24,961  were  foreign- 
bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates.— Of  the  46,386  white  illiterates  5,533  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  and  of  these  2,987  were  males  and  2,546  females;  4,422  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  2,113  were  males  and  2,309  females;  36,431  were  21  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  14,515  were  males  and  21,916  females.  Of  the  colored  illiterates  875  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  432  were  male  and  443  female ;  1,032  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  and  of  these  481  were  males  and  551  females;  6,390  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  2,881  were  males  and  3,509  females;  2  male  and  2  female  Indians 
^were  also  reported. 

JEducational  institutions. — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
namber  of  edncatioual  institutions  was  1,893,  having  3,889  teachers,  of  whom  1,455 
were  males  and  2,434  females,  to  educate  129,800  pupils,  of  whom  67,751  were  males 
and  62,049  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $2,982,250,  of  which  $49,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,499,550 
Scorn  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,43.3,700  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools.— The  1,531  public  schools,  with  3,016  teachers,  956  males  and  2,060 
females,  were  attended  by  80,105  pupils,  of  whom  39,763  were  males  and  40,:)42  females. 
To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $l,562,573f  of  which  $1,492,608  were  derived 
from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  $69,965  from  tuition  and  other  sburces. 

ColUges.— The  4  colleges,  with  58  male  teachers,  were  attended  by  647  pupils,  of 
whom  553  were  males  and  94  females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of 
995,159,  of  which  $12,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  and  $83,159  from  tuition  and 
otber  sources. 

Academy. — ^The  one  academy,  with  10  female  teachers,  had  an  attendance  of  60  female 
piipils,  tm  an  income  of  $6,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 
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Private  schools. — ^The  278  day  and  boarding  schools  had  484  teachers,  315  male  and 
169  female,  and  were  attended  hy  30,817  pnpils,  of  whom  17,472  were  males  and  13,345 
females.    They  had  an  income  of  $1,186,669  from  tuition  and  other  sonrces. 

Libraries. — One  thousand  six  hnndred  and  thirty-six  public  libraries  were  reported, 
with  535,679  volumes;  also  777  private  libraries,  with  359,612  volumes ;  in  all,  2,413 
libraries,  containing  895,291  volumes. 

The  press. — The  122  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  ciroulation  of  205,500  copies, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  18,625,740  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  1,402  church  organizations,  1.384  had  edifices,  with  573,303  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $18,347,150. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  2,390  paupers,  1,368  were  native  whites,  301  native  colored,  and 
721  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  1,079  persons  in  prison,  June  1, 1870, 483  were  native  whites,  157  native 
colored,  and  439  foreign-bom.  One  thousand  and  forty  persons  were  convicted  during 
the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  populaHon, — Of  the  total  population  262,862  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  132,049  were  males  and  130,813  females;  680,687  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  335,819  were  males  and  344,868  females. 

Occupations. — ^Two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  and  thirty-six  persons  of  these 
ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  251,625  were  males  and  44,411  were 
females;  63,128  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  ^,943  were 
males  and  185  females ;  83,380  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  54,275 
were  males  and  29,105  females ;  46,206  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  45,242  were 
males  and  964  females;  103,322  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
of  whom  89,165  were  males  and  14,157  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  296,036  employed  persons  10,969  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old.  of  whom  7,483  were  males  and  3,486  females ;  269,334  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  of  whom  229,519  were  males  and  39,815  females;  15,733  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  14,623  were  males  and  1,110  females. 

SCHOOL-  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  Et.t.ts  a.  Afgar,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cotmty. 

Kame. 

Poet-oflBoe  address. 

Atlantic 

Calvin  Wrlirht 

Absecom. 

RerfFen    .............  .............. 

Alexander  Cass r 

Englewood. 
Barlington. 
Blackwood  town. 

BurTiufZton 

Henrv  S.  Haines 

Ciinidc^ii    ..............  ............ 

F.  R.  Brace 

din^o  Mav- .......••••••.•..•••••.•• 

MAnHftn  RamiI av 

Den  n  isT  llle. 

r!iitiil>6rlaiid  .......  •....••••••• ..... ... 

Albert  R.  Jones 

Shiloh. 

£886X ........ 

Charles  M.  Davis 

Bloomfleld. 

O-lonccator  ............................ 

William  Mill ican 

Woodbary. 
Jersey  City. 
Frenchtown. 

ITnclHon         ...........•••.•  •••••••••••• 

Willijun  L.  Dickinson 

Hunterdon .......................... 

C.  S.  Conklinir 

Morcor .................... .......1 

William  J.  Gibby 

Princeton. 

Middlesex 

Ralph  Willis....". 

Spottswood. 
Freehold. 

MoDinontli  ..................  .......... 

Sam nel  Lockwood - 

MoTTlfl        -      --T -T r r 

Remus  Robinson 

M  nrri  fit/imi . 

Oi'ean ......................... ^........ 

Kd^v-ftrd  Mr  T/onan 

Forke«i  River. 

Paflsaic 

J.  C.  Craikshank 

Little  Falls. 

Snlem .................................. 

William  H.  Reed 

Woodstown. 

Somerset 

F.  J.  FrelinishaYsen 

Raritan. 

Sussex  ................................ 

E.  A.  Stiles 

Deckertown. 

Union  ................................. 

N.  W.  Pease > 

EPbraii'n     Difttrin^       -  t  r  r  -  ,  r  ,  ^  t  r  r  t  .  .  r  - r 

Elizabeth. 

Warren 

Colombia. 

NEW  JOBE. 
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[From  the  report  of  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  State  snporinteDdent  of  instraction.  for  the  scholastio  3rear 

extending  fh>m  September  30, 1870,  to  September  30, 1871.J 

SCUOOL  FUND. 

Tho  school  moneys  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1871,  were  derived  from 
the  folio  wing  sources: 

From  the  common-school  fond $207,918  17 

From  the  United  States  deposit  fnnd 165,000  00 

From  the  State  school  tax 2,472,341  60 

Total 2,845,259  77 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  financial  reports  relating  to  common  schools 
for  the  year  ended  September  30, 1871: 

BeoeipU. 


Amount  on  hand  October  1, 1870 — 
Apportionment  of  public  moneys. . . 
Proceeds  of  j^ospel  and  school  lands. 

Raised  by  tax 

Sstimateavalneof  teachers' board  . 
f*rom  all  other  sooroes 


Total 


Cities. 


1761,800  91 

893, 158  11 

1,381  97 

3, 649, 469  34 


175,656  85 


5, 481, 467  18 


Band  dis- 
tricts. 


•201,799  35 

1,673,727  30 

30,203  56 

2, 809, 571  27 

274, 948  49 

199, 849  32 


5,190,099  19 


Total 


1963,600  96 

8,566,885  41 

31,585  53 

6, 459, 040  61 

274. 948  49 

375, 506  07 


10,671,566  37 


Payments. 


For  teachers' wagM 

For  libraries 

for  school  apparatus 

For  colored  schools 

For  school-houses,  sites,  &c 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses. . 
Forfeited  in  hands  of  supervisors. 
Amount  on  hand  October  1, 1871 . . 


Total. 


Cities. 


$3. 066, 787  94 

49,061  16 

160, 426  38 

66,724  85 

692,862  79 

626,734  97 


818, 869  09 


5, 481, 467  18 


Buraldis- 
triots. 


$3. 586, 305  11 
14, 444  22 
34, 610  25 
6,507  74 
901, 198  14 
402,053  50 
186  76 
244,793  47 


5,190,099  19 


Total. 


16,653,093  05 

63,505  38 

195,036  63 

72,232  59 

1. 594, 060  93 

1,028,788  47 

186  76 

1,063,668  56 


10,671,566  37 


The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  common  schools  daring  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Inthedties K662,598  09 

In  the  rural  districts 4,945,305  79 


Total ■-..    9,607,903  81 

Corresponding  total  for  1870 9,905,514  82 


Decrease  for  1871 


397, 610  41 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


The  reported  namber  of  school  districts  in  the  State,-  exclosiye  of  cities  which  have 
no  such  division,  was  as  follows : 

In  1870 11,372 

In  1871 11,350 

Decrease ., 22 

This  diminution  results  from  the  consolidation  of  small  districts. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  nnmber  of  school-hoases  and  their  classification,  according  to  the  material  of 
^hich  they  are  constructed,  were  as  follows : 

Log.       Frame.     Brick.     Stone.  Total 

Cities 48           315            U  374 

Rural  di3trict» 127           9,866           867           494  11,854 

TotaJ,  1871 197           9,914        1,182           505  11,728 

Total,  1870 127           9,904        1,162           509  11,695 

Their  number  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1861  and  1871,  were  as 

follows: 

Log.       Frame.     Brick.     Stone.  TotaL* 

1861 246           9.918           971           562  11.697 

1871 197           9,914        1,182           505  11,788 

Increase 911      31 

Decrease 119  4      57  


VALUE  OP  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  following  was  the  reported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites : 

Cities.         Rural  districts.  Total. 

1870 $11,981,302           $8,445,110  190,426,419 

1871 14,606.903             8,861,363  93,468,966 

The  following  was  the  ayerage  value  of  school-houses  and  sites : 

In  the  cities $39,055  89 

In  the  rural  districts 780  46 

EXPENSES. 

The  snms  spent  in  each  year,  since  1861,  for  school-houses,  sites,  fences,  fomitore, 

repairs,  dsc.,  were  as  follows : 

Cities.         BnnU  districts.  Total. 

Inl8e2 1389,316  56         $910,852  44  $600.169  00 

Inl863 , 249,547  53,        189,96140  429.508  98 

In  1864 370,815  34           276,485  89  647,30123 

In  1865 516,902  04           282,258  66  799.160  70 

In  1866 489,348  67           480,675  92  970,224  59 

Inl867 1,012,482  87           700,024  14  1,713,107  01 

Inl868 1.166,076  28       1,017,988  67  9,184,064  95 

Inl869 1,401,464  03        l,0Kt,988  98  9.455.453  01 

Inl870 1,079,160  61           891,418  27  1,970,578  88 

Inl871 692,862  79           901,198  14  1,594.060  93 

Totals 7,360,976  72       6,002,052  51  13,363,099  23 


NUMBER  OP  PUPILS. 

The  whole  numher  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  as  reported, 

was  as  follows : 

Cities.    Bnral  districts.       State. 

Inl870 V 693,201           857,560  1,480,761 

Inl871 •. 645,198           857,556  1,509,684 

The  apparent  decrease  in  the  rural  districts  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  1871  Lon^ 
Island  City,  with  an  attendance  of  2,032,  assumed  its  place  in  the  enumeration  <n 
cities. 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  aggregate  number  of  days  of  attendance  for  each  of  the  last  fiye  years  was  as 
follows : 

Cities.         Bnral  districts.  Total. 

1867 34,432,493           42,167,499  76,599,999 

1868 '. '. 36,047,805           47,349.445  83,397,950 

1869 38,125,791           48,952,174  87,077,965 

1870 40,907,063           49,396,980  90,304.043 

1871 30,096,552           53,511,055  92,607,607 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period  was  as  follows : 

Cities.       Rural  districts.  TotaL 

1867 164,565                255,392  419,857 

1868 166,645                279,223  445,868 

1869 178,607                989.814  468,421 

J870 192,023                292,082  484.705 

1871 195,230               998,418  483,648 
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LENGTH  OP  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  iu  1871  was: 

Cities 41  weeks  4  days. 

Rural  districts 32  weeks  4  days. 

State 35  weeks  1  day. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS. 

Number  of  pupils  instrdcted  in  all  schools  for  1871 : 

In  the  common  schools  .^ 1,028,110 

In  the  normal  schools 5, 807 

In  the  academies 30,370 

In  the  colleges 3,194 

In  the  private  schools 135,43:} 

To^ l,20-i,914 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  following  number  of  teachers  was  employed  in  the  common  schools  : 

Males 6,481 

Females 21,773 

Total 28,254 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was  as  follows : 

Cities 13,066,787  94 

Eoral  districts 3,586,305  11 

Total..-'- 6,653,093  05 

The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher  was : 

Cities $645  37 

Knral  districts 273  38 

State * 372  m 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  such  schools,  exclusive  of  New  York  City 8 

\Vhole  number  of  pupils... 1,6:^ 

Average  number  in  attendance 1,070 

Average  age  of  pupils:  males 19.6 

Average  age  of  pupils:  females 19.4 

Number  of  graduates:  males :{3 

Number  of  graduates:  females 163 

Total 196 

Total  receipts $135,769  48 

Total  expenses 127,712  89 

Balance 8,076  59 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  school  law  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1871.  Under  the  continued  influence  of  the  free-school  act  of  1869  the  most  advanced 
position  yet  reached  by  the  schools  has  been  fully  sustained. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

New  York  has  maintained  teachers'  institutes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  They  are 
beld  annually  in  nearly  all  the  counties  for  a  period  of  two  weeks;  they  have  increased 
in  fovor  with  the  teachers  until  the  annual  attendance  amounts  to  80  per  cent,  of 
all  those  employed  in  the  counties  in  which  the  institutes  arc  held.  Within  the  last 
calendar  year  institutes  were  held  in  fifty-seven  counties  of  the  State,  besides  one  for 
the  teachers  of  Indian  schools  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations.  The 
fMeaduice  of  teachers  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  10,413. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AfiSOCIATIONS. 

The  State  association  of  school  commissioners  and  city  saperintendehts  met  at  Utica 
the  second  Tuesday  in  May.  The  advantage  of  holding  the  meetings  of  this  hody 
separate  from  those  of  the  State  teachers'  association  was  fally  demonstrated,  and  the 
plan  was  continued  hy  appointing  the  next  convention  at  Rochester  the  2l8t  of  May 
187*2. 

The  State  teachers'  association  held  its  twenty-sixth  anniversary  in  the  city  of  Lock- 
port  during  the  last  week  of  July.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  meetings  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  Teachers'  associations  are  also  maintained  in  many  of  the 
counties,  and  these  various  organizations  impart  spirit  and  energy  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

NORBfAJL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  flourishing  normal  school,  which  is  used  and  supported  exclusively  hy 
the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  now  eight  State  normal  schools  in  full  operation,  two 
of  which  (viz:  those  at  Buffalo  and  Gtenesco)  were  opened  during  the  year.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  ground,  huildings,  furniture,  and  appliances  used  hy  these  schools 
is  $829,739.    An  annual  expenditure  of  $150,000  will  he  required  to  maintain  them. 

In  the  circular  of  these  schools  it  is  stated  that  '^  the  design  of  the  schools  is  to  far> 
sish  competent  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State.^ 

Each  county  is  entitled  to  twice  as  many  pupils  as  it  has  representatiyes  in  the 
assembly. 

To  gain  admission  to  the  schools  pupils  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  and  must 
possess  good  health,  good  moral  character,  and  average  abilities.  Tuition  and  the  use 
of  all  text-books  are  Sree,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  the  necessary  expenses 
of  living  are  brought  to  a  minimum  for  students. 

Many  of  these  schools  aflbrd  students  the  advantage  of  well-selected  libraries  and 
special  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  science.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
schools  at  Cortland  and  Oswego. 

All  of  these  schools  have  training  schools  connected  with  them,  and  in  four  of  them 
the  training  school  embraces  an  academic  department.  It  is  especially  urged  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  the 
original  aim  and  legitimate  purposes  of  the  schools,  namely,  **  the  education  and  disci- 
pline of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

• 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1856,  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction  is 
**  charged  with  providing  the  means  of  education  for  all  the  Indian  children  in  the 
State,''  and  is  directed  to  establish  schools  in  such  places  and  of  such  character  and 
description  as  he  shall  deem  necessary.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
schools  are  maintained  on  seven  reservations,  and  a  petition  received  from  David  L. 
Pharaoh,  signing  himself  "  Kluf^  of  the  Montank  Indians,"  praying  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  school  for  his  tribe^  received  favorable  consideration. 

Great  obstacles  are  encountered  m  these  schools  from  the  indifference  of  the  parents 
,  and  consequent  irregularity  of  the  scholars,  from  the  fact  that  the  children  are  not 
familiar  with  the  English  language,  from  frequent  changes  of  teachers,  and  from  the 
necessary  employment,  in  many  instances,  of  inexperienced  teachers,  the  small  salaries 
offering  no  inducement  to  those  of  experience.  The  schools  have,  however,  made 
important  progress  during  the  year,  and  many  interesting  and  suggestive  facts  are 
present^  in  their  reports. 

OBJECT  LESSONS. 

The  object  method  is  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  deyelopment  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  these  Indian  children,  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  think,  and  where 
Indian  teachers  have  been  qualined  for  the  position  they  have  succeeded  better  than 
white  teachers,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  understanding  both  the  English  and  Indian 
languages,  they  are  better  able  to  reach  the  understandings  of  these  pupils.  Their 
employment  is  also  a  great  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  State.  The  most  satisfactory 
report  is  from  the  schools  on  the  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations. 

A  QUAKER  Mission. 

The  Quaker  mission,  adjoining  the  Allegany  reseryation,  of  which  Abner  Woolman 
is  superintendent,  has  kept  a  boarding-school  in  successful  operation  for  years,  in  which 
some  twenty-flve  Indian  girls  are  instructed  in  the  proper  performance  of  household 
duties,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  education.  This  mission  has  idso 
erected  anew  school-house  on  the  reservation,  and  generously  donated  it  to  the  State. 
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INDIAN  CITIZENSHIP. 

J.  Kneeland,  esq.,  anperintondent  of  Indian  schools  on  the  Onondasa  reservation,  re- 
affinns  the  opinion,  expressed  by  him  in  every  annual  report  from  1864  to  1871,  "  that 
while  the  sreat  State  of  New  York  can  not  withdraw  her  aid  from  Indian  schools  with- 
ont  doing  nerself  and  her  dependent  proU^^s  a  serioas  wrong,  she  should  change  her 
general  Juidian  policy  so  as  to  make  American  citizens  of  the  Indians  who  still  remain 
within  her  limits,  at  the  earliest  possible  day." 

CONQRSS8IONAL  I;EG£BLATI0N  CONCERNINa  SCHOOLS. 

The  8ni>erintendent,  Abram  B.  Weaver,  presents  very  fally  his  views  upon  the  bill 
''to  establish  an  educational  fund,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to 
the  education  of  the  people." 

He  approves  of  the  professed  object  of  the  bill  and  the  basis  of  distribution  pre- 
sented therein,  but  takes  exception  to  two  of  the  conditions,  upon  compliance  with 
which  a  State  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  apportionment.  The  first  is  that  which 
requires  a  report  of  specified  statistics  to  be  made  for  each  year,  ending  the  30th  day 
of  June.  The  second  is  that  which  directs  that  the  apportionment  by  the  designated 
State  officer  to  the  several  school  districts  which  have  maintained  free  schools  for  at 
least  three  months  in  the  preceding  year  shall  be  made  "  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  certificate"  of  apportionment  to  the  State.  It  is  feared  that  compliance  with 
the  first  condition  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  established  order  of  reports  and  the 
4>e8t  time  for  collecting  reliable  statistics,  and  that  the  second  condition  is  a  possible 
entering- wedge  for  national  interference  in  State  systems. 

ALBANY. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  shows  a  gratifving  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  being  1,121  in 
the  registered  number  and  812  in  the  average  attendance.  The  percentage  of 
attendance,  75,  is  not  as  large  as  in  many  other  cities,  but  is  gradually  improving. 
The  schools  show  a  steady  and  healthy  growth.  The  late  examinations  were  unusually 
eatis'factory.  The  great  want  of  the  schools  is  an  increase  of  accommodations  for 
primary  pupils.  The  increase  of  school  facilities  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the 
^owth  of  the  city. 

THE  FliflE  ACADEMY. 

The  academy  makes  its  fourth  annual  report.  In  September,  1871, 121  pupils  were 
admitted  to  the  first-year  class  on  the  certificate  of  the  examining  committee.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  for  the  year  is  96;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  academy  ihe  percentage  has  never  fallen  below  this.  The 
graduating  class  of  last  year  was  composed  of  27  young  ladies,  23  of  whom  after 
examination  received  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers,  and  21  were  almost 
immediately  appointed  to  situations. 

Under  its  present  able  management,  the  academy  gives  evidence  of  great  efficiency 
and  power  as  a  means  of  mental  culture.  It  is  an  acknowledged  success,  and  is 
accomplishing  all  its  friends  have  ever  claimed  for  it. 

AUBUEN. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  enrolled  in  school  for  the  year  is  2,763.  The  average  attendance  was 
1,500.  There  are  46,310  days'  absence  and  13,116  cases  of  tardiness  reported,  with  a 
loss  of  ^^QQ  hours,  or  nearly  400  school  days.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  alone,  the 
effect  of  so  much  absence  and  tardiness  is  startling.  Nearly  one-seventh  of  all  the 
moneys  expended  by  the  board  during  the  past  year  has  been  wasted  by  absent  and 
tardy  pupils.  Only  4  pupils  from  all  the  schools  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
during  the  year.  The  superintendent  is  convinced  that  ''the  first  duty  of  a  secular 
education  is  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  punctuality  and  regularity.''  Also  that  *4t 
is  the  province  of  the  board  of  education  to  insist  that  the  public  schools  shall  not  be' 
lutide  a  convenience  of  which  pupils  may  avail  themselves  at  pleasure^  nor  subservient 
to  the  varied  and  not  always  reasonable- demands  Qf  social  Ufe.'' 
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OSWEGO. 

TEACHERS  AKD  SALARIES. 

Most  of  the  teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  Oswego  schools  are  graduates  of  the 
State  normal  school  of  that  city,  and  it  might  reasonably  he  supposed  that  this  source  of 
supply  would  prove  abundant;  but  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  only  a 
limited  number  who  have  received  the  highest  training  of  this  institution,  for  the 
reason  that  they  receive  offers  of  more  remunerative  situations  in  other  locsdities. 
The  progress  of  the  schools  has  also  been  affected  unfavorably  by  the  resignation 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  to  aecept  better  salaries  abroad,  and  the 
appointment  of  teachers  of  little  or  no  experience  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Not  less 
than  ninety  teachers  have  left  the  employ  of  the  board  during  the  past  five  years,  a 
majority  of  the  number  to  accept  more  lucrative  situations. 

The  time  and  means  expended  in  preparation  for  this  most  important  avocation  are 
too  frequently  overlooked,  in  making  the  estimate  for  the  suitablc^compensation  of 
the  teacner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remuneration  should  be  somewhat  commen- 
surate, not  only  with  the  labor  to  be  performed,  but  also  with  the  time  and  means 
ex])endcd  in  qualifying  for  a  position  of  so  great  responsibility.  From  nearly  two 
hundred  graduates  of  our  training  school,  for  the  years  1869, 1870,  and  1871,  forty-one 
were  emiuoyed  in  the  city  schools,  and  eighteen  of  this  number  still  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  board.  Ten  of  these  are  residents,  while  of  the  twenty-three  who 
have  resigned,  only  one  resided  in  the  city,  showing  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
employment  of  resident  graduates,  whenever  continued  service  is  a  desideratum. 

ABSENCE  AND  TARDINESS. 

Irregular  attendance  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil  connected  with  our 
public  schools,  and  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  board  with  the  expect>ation 
of  diminishing  this  evil  should  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents.  But  many 
parents  consider  the  rules  arbitrary,  interfering  with  their  prerogatives,  and  claim  the 
right  to  detain  their  children  from  school  when  they  please.  The  last  year,  however, 
shows  considerable  improvement  in  these  respects.  The  number  of  days  absence  was 
30,097,  16  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  the  last  four  years ;  while  the  number  of 
pupils  tardy,  17,587,  was  11  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  the  last  four  years. 

ROCHESTER. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  affecting  the  average  attendance  during  the  year 
past,  in  all  the  schools,  two  others  have  tended  seriously  to  affect  the  general  result. 
The  extensive  improvements  in  one  of  the  school-buildings  made  it  necessary  for  the 
school  to  seek  accommodation  elsewhere  during  several  months. 

It  proved  impossible  to  obtain  room  sufficient  for  all  the  regular  attendants,  and 
little  more  than  half  the  number  of  pux)ils  were  in  attendance  during  this  time.  The 
movement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  establishing  parish  schools,  upon  which  they 
compel  the  attendance  of  their  children,  has  also  affected  the  general  attendance  npon 
the  public  schools. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  prevent  truancy  by  the 
employment  of  two  school  policemen;  but  their  work,  under  the  limitations  which 
public  opinion  prescribes  for  them,  has  thus  far  been  confined  mainly  to  the  children, 
whose  names  are  on  the  school  register  and  to  the  few  whose  parents  or  guardians  have 
invoked  their  aid. 

DRAWING. 

About  two  years  since  Bartholomew's  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  into  the 
schools,  meeting  with  most  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  quite  a  number  of  the 

Eatrons.  For  the  first  year,  the  superintendent  was  compelled  almost  literallv  to  fight 
is  way  against  the  hostility  of  parents  and  the  indifference  and  neglect  of  many  ^f 
the  teachers.  During  the  school  year  just  closed,  the  teachers  have  received  instruction 
in  drawing  on  Saturday  mornings.  In  order  to  stimulate  the  pupils,  a  prize  of  $5  was 
offered  for  the  best  set  of  drawings,  in  each  of  the  first  five  grades.  As  the  result  of 
these  combined  efforts,  drawing  has  been  established  as  a  regular  exerclBe  in  all  the 
grades. 

O^JIMAN. 

A  German  teacher  has  been  engaged,  and  with  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  iu 
^epteml^r,  thQ  9tUily  pf  tk9  Qermanlanguage  Yrill  be  introduged  ijtto  the  schools. 
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SYieACUSE. 

A.TTENDAKCE. 

The  time  lost  by  absence  daring  the  year  is  equivalent  to  373  pupils  losing  an  entire 
year.  "There  seems,"  says  the  superintendent,  "no  remedy  for  this  but  a  more 
stringent  requirement  from  the  board  in  respect  to  receiving  excuses  for  absence;  a 
rule  uiat  for  all  absences,  except  sickness,  the  pupil  shall  not  oe  considered  as  belong- 
ing, or  be  permitted  to  attend  school,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month  in  which  such 
absence  may  occur.  If  this  coarse  should  cause  a  pupil  to  fall  behind  his  class,  let 
him  go  into  the  next  lower  class  until  by  extra  study  he  may  be  able  to  regain  his 
proper  standing."  During  the  year  there  have  been  631  suspensions  for  irreguLarity  of 
attendance,  209  of  which  were  not  reinstated.  The  superintendent  is  convincod  that 
it  will  soon  be  found  necessary  to  use  police  force  to  compel  attendance  at  school. 

NO  NEED  OP  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

SospeoBion  has  proved  more  effectual  than  corporal  pnnishment  in  governing 
Bchoob.  After  five  years  of  trial  the  schools  are  in  better  order  than  when  corporsu 
punishment  was  permitted. 

DRAWING. 

Regular  instruction  in  drawing  has  been  given  in  all  the  grades  for  two  years,  and, 
thongh  without  the  advantage  of  experienced  teachers,  good  progress  has  been  made. 
Drawing  is  substit^fted  for  writing  twice  a  week,  and  it  has  not  been  discovered  that 
the  writing  has  suffered  in  consequence. 

UTICA. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

ITtica  owns  seventeen  school-houses,  valued,  together  with  the  grounds,  furniture, 
apparatus,  &c.,  at  $^87,673.76.  Still  there  is  a  lack  of  school  accommodations.  The 
total  number  of  sittings  is  nearly  one  thousand  less  than  the  enrollment.  The 
pressure  has  been  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  by  renting  rooms,  and  teachers  have 
received  pupils  in  excess  of  the  regular  number,  by  providing  temporary  seats.  Still 
many  pupils  have  been  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  and  obliged  to  attend  private 
sohobla,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  left  to  run  in  the  streets. 

DRAWING. 

The  Bartholomew  system  of  drawing  was  introduced  in  the  schools  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  Although  the  study  has  been  conducted  by  the  regular 
teachers  without  the  aid  of  a  special  teacher,  the  results  have  been  so  satisfactory 
that  Uie  continuance  of  the  present  method  is  recommended. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  first  evening  school  was  established  in  December,  1868.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  in  efficient  operation  during  the  winter  months.  Last  session  150  pupils  were 
enrolled,  of  whom  a  lar^e  proportion  were  factory  operatives.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  limited  time  of  its  sessions,  this  school  is  hardly  inferior,  in  regard  to  regularity 
of  attendance,  maintenance  of  order,  and  proficiency  in  studies,  to  any  of  our  ward 
schools.  That  its  benefits  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended 
may  be  inferred  from  its  crowded  condition.  Indeed,  the  lack  of  accommodations 
frill  soon  necessitate  the  opening  of  another  evening  school. 

BUFFALO. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  annual  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  department  has  been  disproportionate  to 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils.  The  relict  which  the  tax-payers  demand  can  not 
be  obtained  under  the  present  system  of  maintaining  a  full  graded  school  in  each  dis- 
trict. The  consolidation  of  the  higher  grades  and  the  union  of  contiguous  districts 
niU  not  only  make  the  schools  more  efficient,  but  will  also  materially  lessen  the  annual 
expenditures.  The  city  maintains  23  grammar  schools,  with  a  full  corps  of  teachers  in 
each,  when  the  same  work  could  be  more  efficiently  done  in  10  schools,  and  at  a  much 
expense.    Under  the  present  organization  24  male  principals  are  employedi  at  i^ 
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salary  entirely  inadequate.  The  work  conld  be  as  well  done  by  10  male  teachers,  to 
whom  a  liberal  salary  could  be  afforded.  The  work  of  class-instruction  should  be  given 
to  female  teachers.  Such  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  would  lead  to  the  cor- 
rect division  of  the  schools  into  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  want  of  sufficient  school  accommodations  seriously  interferes  with  the  success 
of  many  of  the  schools.  At  least  2,000  pupils  conld  be  added  to  the  number  now 
attending  the  schools,  if  they  could  be  accommodated. 

The  city  is  also  behind  many  others  in  adopting  modem  ideas  regarding  the  internal 
arrangement  of  school-houses.  The  buildings  recently  erected  are  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  modem  plans,  but  no  effort  has  yet  been  put  forth  to  remodel  the  old-style 
buildings. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 

The  average  term-registration  of  pupils  has  been  14,535,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  per  term  has  been  10,660.  The  measures  hitherto  adopted  to  remedy  the 
growing  evil  of  irregular  attendance  have  been  ineffectual.  The  enactment  of  a  truant 
law,  giving  to  the  police  authorities  power,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  pupils  at  school,  on  complaint  of  the  teacher  or  parents,  would  bo  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual  method  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  adoption  during  the  year  of  stringent  measures — ^the  superintendent  even  hav- 
ing in  some  cases  exercised  the  right  of  suspension  granted  by  the  charter — for  the 
purpose  of  securing  greater  punctuality  on  the  part  of  teachers,  was  found  imperatively 
necessary,  and  the  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  number  of  absences  per 
month  was  reduced  nearly  three-fourths,  only  23  days^  absence  being  reported  for  De- 
cember, and  the  number  of  tardinesses  one-half.  This  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
last  year. 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  salaries  of  female  teachers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  other  cities,  but  the  salaries  of  male  principals  are  fixed  at  so  low  a  figure  that  they 
are  driven  elsewhere  to  seek  proper  remuneration  for  their  services.  This  narrow 
policy  has  injured  our  school  system  more  than  any  other  influence.  The  salary  of 
male  principals  should  be  at  once  raised  to  $2,000  or  $2,500  per  annum,  and  teachers 
not  worth  the  increased  compensation  should  be  dismissed. 

8TX7DT  OF  GERMAN. 

The  German  language  is  now  taught  in  twelve  different  schools  as  an  elective  study. 
The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  the  study  during  the  year  has  been  633,  and  seven 
teachers  have  been  employed.  It  is  recommended  that  this  study  be  incorporated  into 
the  graded  course,  especially  in  the  German  districts. 

DRAWING. 

The  process  in  drawing  during  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  demon- 
strates an  increasing  interest  in  this  most  important  addition  to  the  course  of  study. 
The  opposition  at  first  manifested  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  at  present,  with  raze 
exceptions,  a  general  appreciation  of  its  value  is  exhibited.  The  facilities  for  giving 
instruction  in  drawing  should  be  extended  by  establishing  an  evening  school  for  me- 
chanical and  industrial  drawing. 

THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

This  school  more  fully  meets  the  wants  of  the  colored  people  at  the  present  time 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  total  registration  is  87 ;  the  average  attendance, 
60.  The  colored  people  who  are  owners  of  taxable  property  in  the  city  have  made 
frequent  application  for  permission  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools  of  the  district 
in  which  they  reside,  claiming  this  privilege  on  account  of  the  assessment  of  taxes 
upon  their  property  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  school-buildings.  The  charter  pro- 
vides that  the  city  shall  maintain  separate  schools  for  white  9.nd  colored  children. 
The  authority  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  colored  people  is  not  vested  either  in 
the  superintendent  or  the  common  counoiL   It  is  regarded  uy  competent  legal  authority 
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that  the  ciYil-rights  bill  invalidates  all  State  legislation  which  deprives  them  of  the 
e<iaal  rights  granted  by  the  Constitotion  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  practi- 
cability of  admitting  them  into  the  graded  schools  ^has  been  demonstrated  in  other 
localities.  Whether  the  sentiment  of  this  community  will  sauQtion  such  an  innovation 
upon  the  established  customs  and  nsages  of  the  department  is  a  subject  for  serious 
consideration. 

ASSESSMENTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Unlike  the  schools  in  several  of  the  larger  cities,  pupils  are  here  compelled  by  ordi- 
nance to  purchase  their  own  text-books,  except  when  in  indigent  circumstances ;  and 
a  term-tax  is  imposed  for  the  use  of  ink  and  pens  in  the  writing  exercise,  no  provision 
being  made  for  the  supply  of  these  articles  to  the  schools.  Subscriptions  have  to  bo 
resorted  to  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  musical  instruments  used  in  the 
schools.  If  we  desire  to  popularize  our  educational  system,  it  must  be  divested  of  all 
petty  assessments  tending  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the  public,  and  whatever  outlay 
may  be  necessary  should  oe  defrayed  by  taxation. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ATTENDANCE    OF    PUPILS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruction  duringsome  portion  of  the  year 
is  reported  as  234,686;  the  total  average  attendance,  103,243.  The  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  this  year— amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  5,078— taken  in 
connection  with  the  small  diminution  of  the  average  attendance,  shows,  probably,  a 
lees  degree  of  fluctuation  in  the  population  of  the  city,  occasioning  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  changes  firom  school  to  school,  or  perhaps  a  more  careful  registration  of  pupils 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  latter  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  evening  schools ; 
and  in  these  schools  the  decrease  was  greater  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  others. 
The  prevalence  of  small-pox  has  likewise  had  the  effect  to  diminish  the  attendance 
considerably  in  many  of  the  wards  of  the  city. 

COMPARATIVE  NUMBER  TAUGHT. 

The  recent  census  returns  show  that  the  whole  number  of  children  residing  in  this 
city,  aged  from  five  to  nine  years,  inclusive,  is  100,598.  This,  of  course,  includes  nearly 
all  the  pupils  in  the  primary  departments  and  schools,  and  many  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  grammar  schools,  the  average  attendance  in  the  former  of  which  was  53,34^ ; 
^while  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  these  schools  during  the  year  is  reported  at 
127,651 — evidently  greatlv  swelled  beyond  the  actual  number  by  the  constant  change 
from  school  to  school,  and  the  consequent  recounting  of  pupils  in  several  of  the  schoob. 
The  whole  number  of  children,  residents  of  the  city,  aged  from  five  to  fourteen,  inclu- 
sive, is  returned  by  the  census  as  197,363,  which  must  include  nearly  all  our  school- 
attendance;  while  the  number  taught,  exclusive  of  evening  and  normal  schools,  is 
reported  as  211,110 ;  evidently  much  larger  than  the  actual  number  of  different  children 
attending  the  schools  some  portion  of  the  year.  After  all  the  allowance  made  on  that 
accotmt,* these  numbers,  taken  in  .connection  with  the  lar^e  number  of  pupils  who 
attend  the  evening  schools  as  well  as  the  private  and  parochial  schools,  completely  dis- 
prove the  statement  that  any  considerable  portion  of  our  school  population  is  grow- 
ing up  without  acquiring  an  elementary  education  at  least. 

REGULARTIT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  on  register  in  all  the  day  schools  was  112,957,  and  the 
percentage  of  absentees  18^.  The  pupils  of  the  male  grammar  scliools  are  the  most 
regular  in  attendance,  and  those  of  the  colored  schools  show  the  greatest  degree  of  ab- 
senteeism;  ^  while  the  difference  in  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment and  the  primary  schools  is  considerably  greater  than  existed  during  the  previous 
year.  This  circumstance  seems  to  show  most  conclusively  that  the  arrangement  of  one 
grammar  school  and  one  primary  department  in  a  single  building  is  the  most  conven- 
ient and  the  most  popular;  more  especially  as  the  primary  departments  are  very 
often  greatly  overcrowded,  while  lar^e,  commodious,  and  comfortable  buildings  for 
separate  primary  schools  are  scarcely  tilled  to  one-half  of  their  capacity ;  the  schools 
therein  being  conducted  with  equal  care  and  efficiency  to  those  of  the  primary  depart- 
ments. 

ACCOMMODATION  AFFORDED  BT  THE  SCHOOI^. 

A  eoraj[»ari6on  of  the  annual  average  attendance  in  each  class  of  schools  with  the 
actual  sitting  accommodation  afforded  in  each,  including  the  number  of  seats  in  the 
oliiif  rri — ,  and  seats  for  one  class  in  the  main  room^  snows  the  excess  of  sitting  ao- 
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commodations  over  the  average  attendance  to  be  23,872.  This  excess,  when  com|paTed 
with  other  retams,  proves  that  io  the  arrangement  of  the  class-rooms  there  is  an 
allowance  of  considerably  less  than  80  cnbic  feet  of  space  for  pnpils ;  and  brings  np 
the  question  very  forcibly,  whether  too  many  children  are  not  crowded  into  the  rooms, 
and  thus  proper  ventilation  rendered  impossible.  It  is  believed  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  the  apparent  excess  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  there 
is  room  for  a  corresponding  increase  of  attendance.  In  very  many  schools  the  rooms 
are  quite  small,  and  by  far  too  many  seats  are  placed  in  them.  The  health  of  teachers 
and  pupils  is  quite  often  irreparably  injured  from  this  circumstance. 

EXAIONATIONS. 

Examinations  have  been  held  in  the  several  schools  during  the  past  year ;  most  of 
them  being  visited  twice  for  that  purpose.  The  whole  number  of  classes  examined 
during  the  year  is  2,025,  besides  which  forty  classes  were  inspected  without  being 
minutely  examined. 

MANAGEBIKMT  OF  SCHOOD9. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  standard  of  excellence  in  the  management  of 
a  school :  that  the  organization  should  be  perfect,  each  part  working  in  harmony  with 
every  other  part,  and  all  conducing  to  produce  the  effect  designed.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  principal  alone  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it,  and,  where  it  is  wanting,  the  princi- 
pal alone  is  answerable  for  the  deficiency.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that,  while 
BO  strict  and  just  a  standard  has  been  applied,  only  seven  schools  out  of  183  have  been 
found  greatly  deficient. 

It  presents  additional  evidence  that  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  faithfhl  as  well 
as  skillful  agents,  and  that  they  are  using,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the  various  in- 
strumentalities with  which  they  are  supplied  to  attain  successfully  the  object  of  the 
system. 

COMPARATIVE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  GRADES. 

The  male  and  female  grammar  schools  have  improved  in  discipline,  spelling,  writ- 
ing, and  highly  in  arithmetic,  but  have  retrograded  in  reading.  The  primary  schools 
and  departments  have  improved  in  spelling,  but  in  the  other  branches,  as  well  as  in 
discipline,  they  have  retrograded,  and  the  colored  schools  have  retrograded  somewhat 
in  instruction,  while  in  discipline  the  average  is  the  same.  The  female  «nim- 
mar  schools  are  considerably  superior  to  any  of  the  other  classes  of  schools,  ana  the 
colored  schools  are  inferior  to  all  the  others.  The  discipline  is  superior  to  the  instmo- 
tion  in  all  the  schools. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  regretted  that  so  unfavorable  a  report  of  the  colored  schools  must  be  made. 
But  while,  in  a  comparative  statement,  they  appear  to  great  disadvantage,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of  these  schools,  the  basis  of  comparison  is  vecy  small, 
being  altogether  only  45  classes  out  of  a  general  aggregate  of  more  than  2,000.  Some 
of  these  classes  are  very  well  tansht,  and  the  greater  part  are  quite  commendable,  be- 
in|^  either  excellent  or  good.  Only  6  per  cent,  of  the  classes  appeared  to  be  below 
this  standard  in  discipline.  These  scnools  labor  under  great  aisadvantages.  They 
are  scattered  at  very  wide  intervals  over  the  city,  and  many  of  the  children  are 
obliged  to  walk  miles  to  attend  school.  The  circumstances  of  their  parents  are 
often  such  as  to  compel  them  to  keep  their  children  from  school  during  a  part  of  each 
week,  and  quite  often  during  the  entire  summer  months. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  present  abont  the  same  condition,  in  respect  to  disci- 
pline, as  in  the  report  of  last  ^ear ;  but  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  returns 
show  a  marked  improvement  m  the  male  grammar  schools,  which  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  teachers,  becoming  accustomed  to  the  new  modes  of  coercion,  are  meetini^ 
with  less  difficulty  in  keeping  their  pupils  under  proper  control. 

This,  however,  must  always  be  a  very  trying  part  of  the  teacher's  task,  and  should 
constantly  receive  the  most  Judicious  and  effectual  aid  of  the  principal.  When  the 
class  teachers  are  made  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  of 
this  task,  it  can  never  be  satisfactorily  performed ;  and,  on  the  other  han^  Uioae 
teachers  who  depend,  to  too  great  an  extent,  upon  the  principaFs  support,  expecting 
an  interposition  of  his  authority  even  in  minor  cases  of  difficulty,  must  necessarily  faS 
to  acquire  the  requisite  control  of  their  pupils.    The  discipline  of  the  female  gramnuor 
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aohools  appears  to  be  even  better  tban  last  year,  92  per  cent,  of  all  the  classes  exam- 
ined being  reported  as  excellent  in  this  respect. 

The  discipline  of  the  fpammar  schools  is,  npon  the  whole,  in  a  very  creditable  con- 
dition, and  speaks  well  lor  the  managing  skill  of  the  teachers,  who  can  no  longer  avail 
themselves  of  the  old  method  of  coercion. 

SUSPENSIONS  AND  EXPULSIONS. 

The  nnmber  of  suspensions  and  expulsions  from  the  schools  during  the  year  is  as 
follows :  From  male  grammar  schools,  177 ;  female  gnunmar  schools,  9 ;  primary  depart- 
ments and  schools,  1^ ;  colored  schools,  2 ;  in  all,  2^.  Many  of  these  pupils  have  been 
admitted  into  other  schools  and  are  enjo^iu^  the  benefits  of  their  instruction  and  disci- 
pline. A  by-law,  recently  enacted,  while  it  very  properly  forbids  the  permanent  or 
final  expulsion  of  any  pupil  from  school,  adds  very  greatly  to  the  means  of  coercion  at 
the  disposal  of  the  principal,  &ince  it  prevents  any  pupil  suspended  from  one  school 
fi-om  obtaining  admission  into  any  other  school  without  an  exposure  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  delinquency,  and  such  evidence  on  his  part  as  will  justify 
such  admission.    Satisfactory  results  are  anticipated  from  the  working  of  this  measure. 

BEADING. 

While  the  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  both  male  and  female,  can  not  justly  be 
reported  as  decidedly  deficient  in  reading,  they  have  not  in  the  examination  of  the 
past  year  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  adopted  by  the  department. 

Complaints  are  justly  made  that  many  of  the  lessons  do  not  contain  any  information 
such  as  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  £iooks  are  needed  which  contain 
lessons  not  only  interesting  but  instructive.  Selections  from  natural  history  could  be 
presented,  written  in  an  entertaining  style,  which  would  charm  the  pupil,  and  the 
analysis  and  explanation  of  them  would  afibrd  delight  and  profit.  The  objects  referred 
to  might  be  used  as  the  material  for  lessons  which  would  tend  to  develop  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  children  to  afar  greater  extent  than  very  much  of  the  object-teaching 
as  now  given. 

Much  of  the  time  spent  in  reading  exercises  is  to  some  extent  thrown  away.  The 
pnpils  are  listless  while  they  are  engaged  in  them,  and  the  teapher  conducts  them  in 
a  merely  perfunctory  manner.  They  ought  to  be  full  of  life  and  spirit.  The  teachers 
shonld  bring  to  bear  in  the  illustration  of  these  lessons  all  the  resources  of  their  intel- 
ligence and  information,  and  the  puyiils'  mental  activity  should  by  means  of  them  bo 
stimulated  to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  not  enough  that  pupils  should  be  interested, 
although  many  of  the  compilers  of  reading-books  seem  to  think  so.  Their  tastes  must 
be  improved  and  elevated,  and  their  appetite  for  knowledge  satisfied.  Then  they  will 
learn  to  love  books,  and  will  know  how  to  select  and  use  them. 

SPELLING. 

There  is  a  decided  improvement  in  both  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  in  this 
branch.  The  percentage  of  deficiency  is,  however,  still  too  large,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
It  will,  during  the  ensuiug  year,  be  considerably  reduced.  Besides  the  general  test  of 
writing  extempore  compositious  on  the  slate,  and  brief  lists  of  selected  test-worrls  in 
good  and  frequent  use,  special  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  spelling  of  ordinary  per- 
sonal names  presenting  any  difficulty,  niid  of  those  geographical  names  which  are  often 
employed  in  directing  letters.  No  foreign  names  have  been  used  in  the  examination, 
except  such  as  are  ofcommercial  importance. 

DEFINITIONS. 

The  teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  appear  to  be  employing  Judicious  means  in  order 
that  their  pupils  should  understand  what  they  read,  as  well  as  the  meanings  and  uses 
of  all  terms  employed  in  connection  with  the  other  branches  of  study. 

AltrrHlCETIC. 

The  aggregate  of  excellent  and  good  results  in  this  branch  in  the  different  classes  of 
schools,  as  compared  with  last  years  report,  shows  a  slight  improvement,  except  in  the 
primarj  and  colored  schools.  In  the  former  of  these,  however,  it  is  still,  as  dnrij^g  the 
preceding  year,  in  advance  of  all  the  other  subjects.  In  the  female  grammar  schools 
it  is  far  h»hind  the  other  studies ;  although  these  schools  still  keep  in  advance  of  the 
male  grammar  schools  in  this  respect. 

Many  of  the  teachers  now  realize  the  importance  and  benefit  of  varying  the  form  or 
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stvlft  of  gi>ing  ont  examples — especially  practical — patting  the  papHs  more  npon  their 
o\\  ij  resources,  and  compelling  them  to  think  and  reason  for  themselyes.  This  and 
other  favorable  indications,  sach  as  the  more  general  tendency  to  brief  and  clear  ex- 
planations, seem  to  promise  more  inteUlgent  and  decided  progress  than  has  yet  been 
attained. 

WRITING. 

There  is  but  little  improvement  to  report  in  this  branch.  The  classes,  which  were 
decidedly  commendable,  being  either  exceUent  or  good,  are,  in  the  male  grammar 
schools,  88  per  cent,  of  tne  whole ;  in  the  female  grammar  schools,  96  per  cent. ;  in  the 
primary  schools,  83  per  cent. ;  in  the  colored  schools,  81  per  cent.  Last  year  the  re- 
turns showed  82  respectively.    The  variation  is  for  the  better. 

Slate-writing  is  practiced  universally,  and  generally  with  beneficial  results.  A  free 
and  legible  handwriting  is  now  quite  common,  even  in  the  eighth  grade  or  lowest 
classes.  The  extent  of  the  practice  in  slate-writing  and  the  creditable  results  attained 
have  undoubtedly  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  penmanship  of  the  schools,  the  lower 
classes  especially.  The  pnpils  in  most  of  the  schools  now  take  great  interest  in  their 
work  with  the  pen,  and  improved  results  naturally  follow. 

DRAWING. 

The  instruction  in  drawing  needs  to  be  graded  and  methodized  to  be  made  perfectly 
effective.  It  is,  however,  carried  on  in  most  of  the  schools  with  a  degree  of  success 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  worthy  of  commendation.  The  special  teachers 
employed  for  this  purpose  seem  to  be  earnest  and  capable,  and  with  a  properly- 
arranged  course  of  instruction  for  this  brauch,  their  services  would  prove  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  educational  agencies  of  the  system. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

This  important  and  useful  branch  is  intelligently  and  successfully  taught.  More 
practical  instruction,  however,  iu  the  geography  of  home  and  its  surroundings  would 
be  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  pui>ils.  In  connection  with  elementary  geography, 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  and  how  to  find  them. 
Thev  should  be  able  to  distinguish  and  point  to  them  from  the  position  of  the  school 
or  class-room.  '' 

OBJEGT-TEACHIKG. 

In  the  matter  of  object-teaching  there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
character  and  resnlts  of  instruction  ;  although  general  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  Most  of  the  teachers  knew  nothing  of  the  principle  or  practice  of 
object-teaching  when  they  entered  the  schools.  Tneir  own  education  had  been  ob- 
tained under  a  widely  dinerent  plan,  one  where  the  prevailing  modes  of  teaching  led 
chiefly  to  an  exercise  of  memory.  A  common  mode  of  conducting  lessons  in  the 
primary  classes  then  consisted  of  asking  questions  and  teaching  answers  to  them, 
rather  than  a  process  of  training  pupils  m  habits  of  seeing,  doing,  and  telling. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  evident  that  improved  methods  could  be  introduced  into 
the  schools,  if  introduced  at  all,  only  by  means  of  external  influences.  The  visitation 
and  annnal  examination  by  the  superintendents,  and  the  training  given  in  the  Satur- 
day normal  school,  to  such  teachers  as  chose  to  attend,  were  the  chief  influences  avail- 
able for  securing  the  general  instruction  of  new  methods  of  teaching. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  normal  college  and  the  model  primary  school  there  is 
now  provided  an  important  additional  means  tor  further  improvement  of  the  character 
of  .primary  instruction  in  our  public  schools. 

UCENSING  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  past  year  licenses  have  been  conferred  npon  135  persons,  18  males  and 
117  femiHcs.  It  is  desirable  that  the  standard  of  requirement  should  be  raised,  and 
this  will  probably  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  female  normal  college  may  be  expected  to 
realize  the  anticipations  of  its  founders.  As  soon  as  the  requirements  are  definitely 
fixed  for  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  that  institution,  it  would  be  unjust  that  a  fhll 
certificate  of  license  should  be  issued  on  any  inferior  standard  of  qualification.  While 
those  who  are  not  graduated  should  not  bo  excluded  from  employment  as  teachers,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  license  those  of  inferior  qualifications  to  the  graduates. 

The  present  system  of  awarding  unqualified  licenses  to  those  woo  have  no  experience, 
no  assumed  skill,  and  no  mature  scholarship,  is  of  questionable  expediency  and  at 
variance  with  the  practice  elsewhere. 
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ABSENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

• 

Some  of  the  schools  sofiTer  greatly  from  the  absence  or  irregularity  of  invalid  teachers. 
The  whole  number  of  days  thns  lost  during  the  year  was  18,794,  averaging  9  days  for 
each  teacher,  and  4  per  cent  of  all  the  days  of  service.  The  matter  is  one  of  im- 
portance, and  shoald  be  kept  under  careful  surveillance.  While  it  is  right  that  oon- 
Bcientions  and  faithful  teachers  should  be  treated  with  cousideration  when  incapacitated 
by  sickness  from  attending  to  their  duties,  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by 
which  their  classes  would  not  be  neglected  during  their  absence,  as  is  now  often  the 
case. 

NEED  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  want  of  some  kind  of  library  for  the  use  of  pupils  is  plainly  indicated  by  their 
lack  of  general  information,  and  of  a  taste  for  profitably  int«restiug  books  and  subjects. 
A  well-selected  library  of  small  volumes,  such  as  might  be  easily  chosen,  and  at  little 
cost,  is  so  great  a  necessity,  that  so  long  as  the  schools  are  without  it,  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  not  only  defective  in  a  very  important  particular,  but  is  really 
mutilated.  In  Boston  and  other  large  cities,  there  are  school  libraries  and  free  public 
librari^  which  boys  and  girls  are  permitted  and  encouraged  to  use.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  there  is  almost  nothing. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools,  which  closed  their  sessions  in  February  last,  were  all  visited, 
and  the  classes  in  each  were  carefully  and  minutely  examined.  The  character  of  the 
instruction,  as  ascertained  by  these  examinations,  was,  in  36  of  these  classes,  excellent; 
in  119,  good ;  in  51,  fair ;  and  in  10,  indifferent  or  bad ;  that  is  to  say,  28  per  cent,  of 
the  classes  examined  were  decidedly  deficient ;  while  in  the  day  schools  only  9^  per 
cent,  of  more  than  2,000  classes  were  deficient  to  this  extent.  The  number  of  pupils 
on  the  register  of  the  schools,  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  was  9,696,  of  whom  5,311 
Tvere  examined.  Of  these  pupils,  only  about  25  per  cent,  were  below  the  grammar- 
Bchool  grade ;  and  of  these  nearly  all  were  above  the  third  primary  grade. 

There  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  for  these  schools  teachers  of  the  requi- 
site capability  for  the  special  and  {leculiar  duties  which  must  necessarily  devolve 
upon  them.  Those  who,  in  the  ordinary  way  and  with  the  ordinary  agencies,  arc  able 
to  succeed  in  the  day  schools,  are  not  always  competent  for  the  evening  service.  At 
the  present  time  too  many  primary-school  teachers  are  employed  whose  ago  and 
experience  are  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  the  task  which  they  assume. 
Teachers  of  mature  Judgment  and  extensive  general  information,  tact  in  management, 
and,  above  all,  an  earnest  spirit,  are  especially  needed. 

LECTURES. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  make  provision  for  the  delivery  of  useful  and  interesting 
lectures  in  all  the  evening  schools  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils,  aud 
csUcalated  to  make  a  deep  moral  impression,  enkindling  or  encouraging  an  (unbition 
for  excellence  and  a  love  of  rectitude  aud  truth. 

AMERICAN  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  growth  and  increased  prosperity  for  the 
museum.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  to  pay  off  all  obligations  on  the 
collections,  including  the  rare  and  artistically  mounted  specimens  selected  from  the 
extensive  properties  of  Madame  Yerreaux  and  Madame  Veraey,  of  Paris,  and  idl  these 
valuable  collections  have  been  safely  received,  and  are  now  placed  on  public  exhi- 
bition. More  donations  of  specimens  have  been  received  daring  the  past  few  months 
than  in  the  three  years  previous. 

In  order  to  exhibit  these  additions,  the  department  of  public  i>arks  has  provided  sev- 
eral new  cases  in  the  two  upper  stories,  filling  up  all  the  available  room,  and  has  also 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  lower  floor,  which  will  soon  be  occupied.  The  plans  for  the 
new  boilding  to  be  erected  have  been  completed,  and  the  preparation  of  the  ground  is 
already  £ur  Mvanced. 

I^pecimens  and  books  are  constantly  offered  to  the  museum  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
one  of  the  largest  collections  of  birds  and  works  on  ornithology  in  the  world  is  soon  to 
be  offered  for  sale  in  Europe ;  hence,  it  is  urged  that  the  subscription  list  of  the  museum 
be  increased  fix>m  $80,000  to  (200,000  at  once. 

Nearly  every  day  the  halls  are  thronged  with  visitors,  numbering  fie(\xi«u\\i  ttsiSL 
5^000  to  10,000. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALBANY. 


Tho  school  year  of  1871  was  oue  of  continued  prosperity.  The  average  time  spent  in 
teaching  before  entering  the  school  was  two  terms.  The  number  of  graduates  last  year 
was  59.  The  course  of  instruction  and  practice  occupies  two  years.  Pupils  are,  at  the 
proper  stages  of  their  progress,  required  to  teach  in  the  model  and  primary  schools  for 
a  term  of  nine  weeks,  under  the  supervision  of  the  president. 


STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE  AT  BUFFALO. 

The  school  is  organized  in  two  departments,  a  normal  and  a  training  school.  The 
trustees  design  to  couuect  with  it  a  scientific  and  collegiate  departmeut.  Students 
desiring  to  pursue  the  courses  must  pass  the  entrance  examination  to  the  normal  course. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FREDONIA. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  three  years;  but  pupils  may  be  admitted  to  any  class 
on  examination. 

THOMAS  ASYLUM  FOR  ORPHAN  AND  DESTITUTE  INDIAN    CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  children  reported  in  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1870,  was  99.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  2  were  received 
and  15  discharged,  leaving  86,  of  whom  65  remained  through  the  year.  There  were 
received  during  tho  year  2G,  making  a  total  of  112,  of  whom  61  are  boys  and  51  girls. 
There  was  1  death  duriug  the  year,  and  22  were  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the 
year  89,  of  whom  50  are  boys  and  39  are  girls. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

From  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  support  of  children $7,112  46 

Share  of  general  appropriations  to  incorporated  asylums 569  75 

United  States  Indian  Department 1,000  00 

Donations  and  voluntary  contributions 98  25 

Annuities  of  Indian  children 255  58 

Labor,  and  sale  of  various  articles 104  99 

Total  receipts J 9,141  03 


The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  amounted  to  $8,559.47,  and  certain  bills  not  yet 
settled  will  increase  this  amount  by  $200,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  $381.50. 
Improvements  are  in  progress  which,  when  completed,  will  facilitate  such  industrial 
operations  as  may  be  carried  on  by  the  children,  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  sustaining 
the  institution. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR    THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF   AND  DUMB. 

This  institution  is  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and,  probably,  in 
the  world.    There  are  live  classes  of  pupils  under  instruction,  as  follows : 

1.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  between  6  and  12  years  of  age,  placed  therein 
under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  1863  by  the  town  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  by  super- 
visors. They  are  supported,  at  a  cost  of  $2:^0  each,  by  the  counties  respectively  from 
which  they  are  sent,  and  are  called  county  pupils. 

2.  Children  of  indigent  parents,  between  12  and  25  years  of  ago,  appointed  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  under  the  laws  of  1864.  These  are  State  pupils, 
and  au  appropriation  of  $300  each  per  annum  is  made  for  their  support.  Their  clothing, 
at  the  rate  of  $30  each  per  annum,  is  paid  for  by  the  several  counties  from  which  they 
are  appointed. 

3.  Pupils  paying  for  their  tuition  and  maintenance. 

4.  Pupils,  between  12  and  25  years  of  age,  supported  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

5.  Pupils  supported  by  a  scholarship  created  by  the  late  Thomas  Frizzell  Thomp- 
son, and  known  as  the  Frizz€|^  fund,  and  which  yields  an  income  of  about  $300  per 
annum. 

It  is  required  by  this  department  that  the  certificate  for  establishing  the  indigence 
of  parents  in  order  to  secure  the  appointment  of  their  deaf-mute  children  as  State  pupils 
shall  be  sicned  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor.  This  inquisition,  which  is  often  made  to 
ascertain  tiie  fact  of  indigence,  deters  many  worthy  persons  from  any  effort  to  secuie 
the  benefito  of  the  institution  for  their  unfortuuate'children. 

It  is  almost  universally  the  case  that  paying  pupils  are  not  continued  as  long  nnder 
instruction  as  State  pupils,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  opportunities  of  incalculable  ad- 
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Tantag^e  to  tbem.  In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  educa- 
tion is  free  for  the  deaf-niato  children  of  rich  and  poor,  and,  since  the  argument  for 
their  education  \r  not  founded  on  charity  to  the  individual,  but  on  the  public  welfare, 
it  seems  that  the  statute  of  this  State  should  be  at  least  so  modified  as  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  children  as  State  pupils  whose  parents,  though  not  indigent,  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  their  maintenance  at  this  institution. 

This  school  is  free  from  debt,  and  possesses  twenty -eight  acres  of  land,  worth,  inde- 
pendent of  the  buildings  upon  it,  not  less  than  $700,000,  a  property  i>ermanently  dedi- 
cated by  law  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Of  the  2d  teachers,  12  gentlemen  and  5  ladies  are  deaf-mutes,  selected  from  the  grad- 
uates on  account  of  their  familiarity  with  the  English  language  and  rare  facilit}'  for 
teaching  their  fellows  in  misfortune.  The  basis  of  instruction  is  the  sign  language,  but 
there  is  also  a  department  of  articulation,  numbering  about  50  pnpils.  The  nigh  class 
of  the  institution,  for  which  an  additional  term  of  three  years  is  allowed  by  law  for  spe- 
cisd  pupils,  is  developing  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  a  superior  degree. 

INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  is  provided  for  the  pnpils  in  mechanical  trades,  that  they  may  have  a 
means  of  support  when  they  leave  the  institution.  The  girls  are  trained  to  dress-mak- 
ing, tailoring,  plain  and  fine  needle- work,  and  the  use  of  the  sewin^r-machinc.  The 
boys  learn  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  house-painting,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  gar- 
dening.   It  is  proposed  to  add  printing  to  the  list  of  trades. 

EPIDEl^nC  FEVER  IN  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  ended  September  30,  1871,  about  two  months  of  instruction  were 
practicaSy  lost  by  a  visitation  of  typhoid  fever,  of  which  there  were  fifty-nine  cases. 
Eight  pnpils  and  one  teacher  died.  Various  causes  were  assigned  for  the  endemic  char- 
acter of  tuo  disease,  but  those  in  charge  of  the  institution  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  was 
attributable  to  leakage  in  the  pipes  leading  from  the  house  to  the  sewer,  subsequently 
discovered  and  repaired,  and  to  sluggish  drainage  consequent  upon  a  deprivation  of 
Croton  water  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  circumstance  led  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  S,  D.  Brooks  as  resident  physi- 
cian and  superintendent  of  the  domestic  department. 

The  accomplished  principal.  Professor  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  retains  his  position  as  head 
of  the  educational  department,  and  has  charge  of  the  admission  and  government  of 
pupils,  and  assigns  pupils  to  their  trades,  in  which  instruction  is  given  a  portion  of 
each  diay. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  IMPROVED  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  primary  design  of  this  institution  was  to  furnish  instruction,  according  to  the 
articulative  method,  to  those  who  became  deaf  after  having  acquired  speech.  Yet  a 
considerable  number  of  congenital  mutes  has  been  received,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
teachers  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  made  as  rapid  progress  in  their  studies 
as  those  pupils  who  had  not  entirely  lost  the  power  of  speech. 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUND. 

This  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  financial  condition,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
capacity  for  nst^fnlness  and  efficiency  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  institution  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  is  open  to  students  of  every  denomination  of  Christians.  Those 
whose  circumstances  require  it  may  be  aided  by  the  Presbyterian  board  of  education, 
or  the  American  Education  Society,  or  from  the  seminary  scholarship  fund,  which 
amounts  to  $50,000.  Seventeen  thousand  volumes  of  the  library  are  from  the  library  of 
Leander  Van  Ess,  chiefly  rare  and  valuable  works. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  seminary  is  open  to  every  denomination  of  evani^elical  Christians.  Indigent 
stndents  may  receive  aid  from  the  seminary  scholarship  funds,  from  the  Presbyterian 
board  of  education,  or  the  American  (Congregational)  Educational  Society,  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $250.  A  nnmber  of  permanent  scholarships  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  new  library  building,  the  memorial  ofifering  of  Hon.  William  £.  Dodge  and 
Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  will  soon  be  ready  for  use. 
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UXION  HOMB  FOR  SOLDIERS'  AKD  SAILORS'  ORPHANS. 

By  a  recent  legislative  enactmoDt,  thie  institntion  receives  firom  the  coanty  of  New 
York  a  per  capita  allowance  according  to  the  age  of  the  children  nnder  its  care.  Tbe 
number  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  institntion,  March  5, 1872,  was  73  girls  and 
150  boys  ;  total,  223.    The  expenditure  for  the  year  amounted  to  $39,093.67. 

Tbe  boys  are,  as  far  as  possible,  instracted  in  trades.  A  shoe-shop  has  for  some 
months  been  in  successful  operation.  The  boys  employed  in  the  diop  make  their  own 
shoes,  and  the  oldest  boys  have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  the  money-order  depart- 
ment of  the  x>o0t-office,  and  are  filling  them  creditably.  The  report  of  the  school  de- 
partment shows  it  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  school  is  continued 
through  the  year  with  no  vacation. 

HOMS  FOR  THS  FRIENDUBS8. 

The  report  shows  457  children  in  the  home  during  the  year.  Nnmber  in  home- 
school,  227.  There  are  also  connected  with  this  institution  11  industrial  schools.  The 
home  is  now  in  its  thirty-ninth  year. 

WARTBURG  ORPHANS*  FAXUI-SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  located  at  Mount  Vernon,  Westchester  County.  New  York,  was 
organized  in  1866,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Sixty-three 
children  have  been  received  into  the  institution,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  year  end^ 
May  1, 1872,  was  $5,911.04.  The  children  are  of  German  and  American  parentage, 
and  are  all  instructed  in  both  languages. 

lOEW  YORK  JCVSKILE  ASTLUM. 

The  original  design  of  this  asylum  was  to  reach  the  juvenile  vagrancy  of  the  city, 
and  in  this  it  has  been  most  successful. 

There  have  been  in  the  asylum  during  the  year  1,124  children,  of  whom  517  have 
been  discharged  or  indentured,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  607.  The  daily  average 
for  the  year  is  018.  Whole  number  since  the  opening,  15,908.  A  fact  worthy  of  note 
is  that  while  in  tho  earlier  history  of  the  institution  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
were  committed  by  magistrates,  and  but  few  placed  there  by  parents  or  friends,  for 
the  last  few  years  the  reverse  of  this  is  true ;  the  great  msgority  having  been  surren- 
dered by  friends.    Tho  average  age  of  admission  is  14. 

Truancy  and  disobedience  are  the  usual  causes  of  commitment.  Two-fifths  of  the 
number  received  could  not  read;  three-fifths  were  orphans  or  half-orphans:  More 
than  one-fifth  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  parents  were  intem- 
perate. The  number  indentured  has  averaged  over  170  a  year.  A  school  is  constantly 
maintained,  and  an  industrial  department  is  in  successful  operation.  Both  girls  and 
boys  are  employed  and  instructed  in  trades. 

HALF-ORPHAN  ASTLUM. 

Established  in  1835,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Since  December  15, 1870,  98  children 
have  been  admitted  and  108  dismissed ;  of  these  88  were  returned  to  their  friends,  18 
wore  [tlaced  in  situations,  and  2  transferred  to  the  Catholic  protectory.  Expenditure 
for  the  year,  about  ^,000. 

FIVE  POINTS  MISSION. 

There  have  been  in  this  school  during  the  year  875  children ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 401.  Both  the  school  and  industrial  department  are  in  a  fiouri^ing  condition. 
This  institution  is  under  the  careof  the  Ladies'  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUQE  OF  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Incorporated  in  1824.  Tho  managers  report  that  the  whole  number  of  children  re- 
ceived since  the  opening,  in  1825,  is  14,275.  The  nnmber  of  inmates  during  1871  was 
1,371.  Of  these  502  were  indentured  or  discharged,  leaving  January  1, 1872,  869  in- 
mates. Of  these  47  were  colored.  Of  681  admitted  during  1871,  only  69  were  of 
American  parentage.  The  average  of  admission  is  14  years,  5  months,  18  days.  Nearly 
one-half  of  those  admitted  during  1871  were  half-orphans,  and  42  were  orphans.  Four 
classes  have  graduated  from  tho  industrial  department  during  the  year,  and  every 
member  of  these  classes  voluntarily  signed  the  pledge  before  leaving  the  institution. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $106,175.91. 
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WESTERN  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Located  at  Rochester,  Now  York.  The  Dumber  of  boys  in  the  honse  dnriog  the  year 
vrsB  544.  Of  tliese  108  bave  been  diBcbai'gcd,  5  transferred,  and  3  have  died,  leaving  428 
remaining  December  31, 1871.  Of  the  192  received  during  the  year,  53  were  of  Ameri- 
can parentage,  73  were  half-orphans,  and  19  orphans.  Nnmber  in  school  during  the 
year,  277.  The  labor  department  has  been  in  an  unsettled  condition  duriuc  the  year, 
and  the  bo^s  have  been  much  of  the  time  unemployed.  On  an  average  65  nave  been 
employed  in  the  shoe  shop.  A  baud  of  instrumental  music  has  attained  great  pro- 
ficiency, and  at  the  ffir  of  the  agricultural  association  received  the  first  premium  of 
$50.  The  ^*  badge  system,"  which  provides  for  the  wearing  of  difterent  grades  of  badges 
for  good  behavior,  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  It  is  urged  upon  the  legislature  to 
make  provisions  for  the  leception  of  girls. 

BELLEVUE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  success  of  this  college  is  regarded  by  the  faculty  as  an  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  plan  of  instruction  which  constitutes  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  college, 
namely,  the  union  of  clinical  and  didactic  teaching.  BeUevuo  and  the  chaiity  hos- 
pital, admitting  from  10,000  to  1*2,000  patients  annually,  afiford  every  advantage  to 
studejits.  A  session  is  held  in  summer  with  a  view  to  make  available  the  peculiar 
clinical  resources  afibrded  .duriug  the  summer  months.  The  number  of  graduates  last 
year  was  130. 

ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  principles  of  medicine  inculcated  in  this  college  are  denominated  eclectic.  The 
student  is  taught  that  the  investigation  of  the  science  of  medicine  should  be  free  and 
untrammeled ;  that  independent  thought  and  research  are  the  right  of  every  one,  and 
that  every  educated  physician  should  be  treated  with  profession^  courtesy.  From  the 
first  session  of  the  college  female  students  have  been  admitted  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  males.  Instruction  in  some  branches  is  given  to  female  students  separately, 
when  desired. 

^'£W  YORK  HOMEOPATHIC  IklEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  completion  of  the  new  building  and  the  prosperity  which  the  college  has  at- 
tained since  its  reorganization  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  college  and  of 
homeopathy.  It  is  projiosed  to  introduce  some  innovations  in  the  course  and  methods 
of  instruction.  To  this  feature  the  s|)ecial  attention  of  students  and  of  the  x)rofession 
ia  <»lled.    The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  36. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  OF  THE  CFfY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1831,  and  permanently  extended  in  1856.  A  more 
extended  course  of  instruction  than  that  heretofore  pursued  is  olfered  for  the  coming 
year,  and  auxiliary  summer  classes  have  been  organized,  oifering  unusual  inducemeur^s 
to  students. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUFFALO. 

In  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted,  clinical  teaching  occupies  an  important  and 
prominent  position ;  the  Buffalo  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Bull'alo  gen- 
eral hospital  furnishing  ample  material.  Physiology  is  taught  by  vivisection  and  ex- 
perimental illustrations — a  method  of  instruction  which  was  hrst  successfully  introduced 
ui  this  country  in  the  University  of  Bufialo.    The  number  of  graduates  last  year  was  34. 

NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY. 

An  infirmary  is  connected  with  this  college  as  a  public  charity.  The  operations  are- 
pcrformed  by  students  of  the  college,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors.  The 
college  is  authorized  to  confer  two  diplomas,  both  of  which  are  applroved  by  the  regents. 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

• 

REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  board  of  regents  is  composed  of  23  members.  The  chancellor  is  Hon.  John  V. 
Lu  Pniyn;  secretary,  Hon.  S.  B.  Woolworth.  The  institutions  required  to  mako 
aaunal  reports  to  the  regents,  and  subject  to  their  visitation,  are  literary  colleges, 
medicAl  colleges,  academies.    Concerning  colleges,  the  regents  remark  that  most  oT 
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t^A  f^p//f f.  /,f  iUi  prtmUUni  ntsiftn  that  tbe  Uwt  year  bM  been  tbe  BMst 
«W»  MiA  (ffHHU)'/HfUm  tff  ih^  nniv^mity.  Tbe  ioAtitotioD  has  been  greatly  stTengtli> 
f  Hf^/f  fry  Hf^  n^WiiiffttH  U9  iUtt  ffi/;nlty,  tb#i  iocreaiie  in  bai1diog%  appaialOik  and  booksy 
afr/l  Mr/f  «f>*/ljr  Mut'u6th4^X  an/]  trximmUm  of  tbe  system.  Faculty  and  stodents  have 
yihfM»i\  ^httrttifli  ih\n  jffHt  fnr  mma  smoothly  than  throa^  any  year  before, and  not 
Urn  Htf^tiit'lU'HU)^' 

'Ih*  htiuilH^t  trf  MnAtnt^JH  ttpiSt^i^fA,  consideriDf^  the  fact  that  the  standard  of 
tuUnut'h  *'*Mti\uHiUmn  httn  U'vu  c/jnHtantly  raised,  is  most  encooiaging.  There  are, 
hfnUUm  i\m  KJit/'MvK  %ui\  S)k'Y'ja1  conrses,  tbe  scieiitific  course,  the  arts  or  classical 
tnuiM',  nuti  Mm*  \th\UmfttU\v.tti  I'^mrmi,  Tlio  president  thinks  that  ^the  time  mast  soon 
Htt)ft^  fttr  Mia  PuitthUnhmnui  of  a  fonrth  general  conrse,  to  be  called  the  coarse  in 
iMtfty,  UU^miuttif  iumI  tuAU.Um)  and  social  science,  roqairing  foor  years  of  stndy 
UuuWiiu  *^'  MiM  iU^ntfts  of  II.  L.,  {Utu'Aialor  of  Literature.^) 

'Mm  i'oimIMIoii  of  itifi  various  c«yllogcs  is  reviewed,  and  considered  in  the  highest 
H«'i/M'<i  m»f)ftfiif'f«iiy,  \)\\r\uti  i\m  yi*ar  a  college  of  architecture  has  been  established, 
hw\  Unn  MM*i«tvcit  u  gift  of  ]irolmbly  the  largest  and  most  complete  architectural  library 
IM  Milt  fmiiiiiry. 

Tliii  lliiiiiii'liil  eoiidlMon  of  the  university,  as  shown  by  the  treasurer's  report,  ia 
lilglily  RatlsAM'toiy. 
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The  printing  establishment  affords  work  and  the  means  of  maintenance  to  npward 
of  twenty  studenta.  From  it  have  been  issued  the  Uuiversitv  Rej^pster,  various  text- 
books for  the  institution,  a  weekly  journal  published  by  the  students,  and  a  large 
number  of  pamphlets  in  yarious  languages. 

The  president  recommends  that  as  soon  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  nniversity 
permite,  there  be  established  &ve  or  six  fellowships,  with  au  income  of  $400  to  $500 
each,  the  incumbents  to  be  elected  to  the  faculty  from  the  graduating  classes.  These 
gentlemen  should  be  required  to  reside  in  the  university  buildings  and  to  teach  or  ren- 
render  some  service  equivalent.  This  would  give  the  university  aid  just  where  it  is 
needed. 

The  library  is  arranged  upon  a  system  based  upon  that  of  Bninet. 

HOBART  COLI.KGE. 

There  are  two  courses,  a  collegiate  and  a  scientific  course.  Ten  schools  are  in  cor- 
lespoudence  with  the  college,  and  prepare  students  for  admission. 

RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

Founded  in  1824  at  Troy,  New  York,  as  a  school  of  theoretical  and  practical  science. 
In  1826  it  received  its  charter  from  the  legislature,  and  in  1849  was  reorganized  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  polytechnic  institute.  In  1870  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  a  change  in  the  course  of  study.  They  recommended  that  the 
standard  of  admission  be  raised,  that  there  be  less  of  mathematics  and  more  of  tech- 
nics in  the  mining-engineering  course,  and  that  a  department  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing be  established.  Hitherto  the  Rensselaer  has  been  at  the  head  of  technical  schools, 
but  now  it  is  unable,  for  want  of  funds,  to  compete  successfully  with  the  schools  of  this 
character  established  by  Harvard  and  Yale.    The  number  of  graduates  in  1872  was  17. 

BROOKLYN  COLLEGIATE  AND  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

Students  are  distributed  in  eight  grades,  the  four  lower  constituting  the  academic 
department,  and  the  higher  trades  the  collegiate  department.  Besides  these  there  are 
four  special  courses,  classical  liberal,  scieutitic,  and  commercial.  Each  grade  occupies 
one  year.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  students  are  prepared  for  the  freshman  year  in 
any  college. 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  establishment  of  this  university  was  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  State  con- 
mention  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Now  York  in  1870.  The  convention  ^ave 
the  institution  its  name  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees.  The  corner-stone  ot  the 
building  was  laid  in  August,  1H71,  and  the  faculty  inaugurated  at  the  same  time.  The 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  the  university  commenced  its  first 
coarse  of  lectures  October  3, 1872.  The  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $650,000.  Fred- 
erick Hyde,  M.  D.,  is  dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  and  Alexander  Winchell,  LL.  D.,  is 
chancellor  of  the  university. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  ROCHESTER. 

This  institution  offers  two  courses  of  study,  classical  and  scientific,  each  extending 
through  four  years.  The  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  of  Rochester,  has  provided  to  erect  a  fire- 
proof buildiuKy  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $95,000,  for  library  and  cabinets.  This 
building  will  be  commenced  during  the  current  academic  year.  General  John  F.  Rath- 
bone,  ol  Albany,  has  given  $25,000,  the  income  to  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the 
library.  Indigent  students,  having  the  ministry  in  view,  receive  assistance  from  the 
New  York  Baptist  Union  for  Ministerial  Education. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age,  and  no  student  is  received 
for  a  less  period  than  the  collegiate  year,  or  what  remains  of  it  at  the  time  of  her  en- 
trance. The  full  course  of  study  extends  over  four  years,  and  corresponds  to  the  usual 
college  course.  Piovision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  painting,  and 
modeling.    The  price  of  board  and  tuition  is  $400  for  the  college  year. 

Several  societies  exist  among  the  students ;  the  Philalethian,  for  literary  improve- 
meDt ;  the  Cecilia,  for  the  culture  of  music  ;  the  S6vign<S,  for  improvement  in  French ; 
ibe  society  for  natural  history ;  the  society  for  religious  inquiry ;  and  the  floral  so- 
cjgty^  for  improvement  in  ornamental  gardening. 

Tne  grounds  embrace  about  200  acres.    An  astronomical  observatory,  a  museum  of 
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oat  oral  h'latoTj,  and  a  cabinet  of  geology  and  mineralogy  are  connected  with  the 
collet^  The  growth  of  the  library  U  proTided  for  by  annual  appropriations.  An 
aoxiliary  fnnd  of  $50,000  was  provided  by  Mr.  Yaaaar  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  meet  tne  lull  charges ;  also  $50,000  for  a  lecture  fun(^  and 
$50,000  ior  a  library,  art,  and  cabinet  fund. 

KfJfTBA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  a  collegiate  department,  a  preparatory  department,  and 
an  eclectic  department.  A  department  has  also  been  organized  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  painting,  and  modeling.  The  college  has  recently  received  a  legacy 
of  $25,000,  and  a  gift  of  $4,000  to  found  a  scholarship. 

MANHATTAN  COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  four  departments,  classical,  scientific,  commercial,  and  preparatory. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  departments  is  707,  including  De  la  Salle  Institute  and 
Manhattan  Academy,  connected  with  the  college. 

SAINT  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  courses  of  study  are  liter- 
ary, scientific,  commercial,  and  preparatory.    There  is  also  a  department  of  art. 

SAINT  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  a  training 
school  for  the  theological  seminary. 

COLLEGE  OF  SAINT  FRANCIS  XAYIEU. 

This  institution,  incorporated  with  the  privileges  of  a  university,  is  conducted  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  collegiate  and 
commercial,  and  a  preparatory  department. 

CLAVEKACK  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  commercial  college  and  school  of  trade  are 
connected  witli  it.  The  male  students  are  under  military  instruction.  Degrees  and 
diplomas  are  conferred  on  male  and  female  students  alike. 

PACKARD'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Tlie  course  occupies  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months.  A  foreign  department  has 
l>eon  established  &r  the  practical  application  of  modem  languages  in  business  trans- 
actions. 

INGHAM  UNIVERSITY. 

This  university  is  devoted  exclusively  to  higher  female  education.  It  offers  two 
courses,  classical  and  scientific.  There  is  also  a  department  of  art,  for  instruction  in 
drawing,  painting,  and  music. 

MONROE  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  course  of  study  embraces  three  depart- 
ments, classical,  English,  and  preparatory. 

PACKER  COIXEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  complete  collegiate  education  for  young 
hidies. 

HUNGERFORD  COLLEGLAlTE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Four  courses  of  study  uco  offered,  classical,  pre- 
paratory, scientific,  and  commercial. 
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FORT  SDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

ThiB  College  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  courses  of  study  are  clussical,  preparatory, 
and  commercial. 

JAMESTOWN  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institntion  is  under  the  charge  of  the  board  of  education,  as  a  portion  of  the 
public-school  system.    Normal  and  commercial  departments  are  connected  with  it. 

LE  ROY  ACADEMIC  INSTITUTE. 

This  institute  is  open  to  both  sexes,  with  preparatory  and  academic  departments. 

ROCKLAND  FEMALE  INSTITI7TE. 

This  was  incorporated  in  1855  as  a  female  seminary.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same 
as  that  of  colleges  for  young  men. 

BUFFALO  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

This  institntion  is  divided  into  five  departments— collegiate,  first  academic,  second 
academic,  third  academic,  and  primary.    The  buildings  are  valued  at  |51,000. 

BfECHANICSYIIXE  ACADEMY. 

This  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Having  been  designated  by  the  regents  of  the  university 
of  the  State  for  the  education  of  common-school  teachers  in  Saratoga  County,  a  nor- 
mal class  will  at  once  be  organized. 

ITIIACA  ACADEMY. 

This  academy  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Its  close  proximity  to  Cornell  University  affords 
special  advantages  to  students.  The  courses  of  study  are  academic,  English,  and 
classicaL    Special  courses  may  also  be  pursued. 

CORTLAND  ACADEMY. 

This  is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  teachers'  department,  established  by  the  regents  of 
the  university,  will  immediately  be  opened. 

HARTWICK  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1816  as  a  theological  and  classical  seminary.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

THE  LONG  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  was  incorporated  in  1863,  and  is  located  at  Brooklyn.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are,  first,  the  collection  of  a  general  library  of  reference,  especially  complete  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  American  history,  composed  in  part  also  of  extensive  and  finely 
illustrated  works  of  a  class  not  commonly  founa  in  circulating  libraries  or  in  private 
collections ;  secondly,  the  collection  and  publication  of  manuscripts  and  original  matter, 
not  before  printed,  upon  the  history  of  this  country ;  thirdly,  the  collection  of  historical 
paintings  and  engravings,  records,  and  memorials ;  fourthly,  the  formation  of  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  illustrating  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Long  Island. 

The  libraiy  now  contains  about  21,000  bound  volumes  and  over  20,000  selected 
pamphlets.  It  comprises  many  valuable  volumes  relating  to  general  American  history, 
and  18  especially  strong  in  works  relating  to  American  local  history  and  family  gene- 
alogy. The  other  historical  departments  are  already  well  furnished,  and  constant 
additions  are  making  by  purchase  and  gift 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  ninth  anniversary  of  the  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
held  at  Albany,  August  6, 1872. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  by  Professor  M.  H.  Paddock,  Medina  Academy,  on 
**  The  academy  as  the  educator  of  cgmmon-school  teachers."    The  objections  to  special 
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train inpj-schools  were  stated  to  be  the  great  expense,  the  high  wases  of  the  gradaates, 
and  ba<l  feeling  engendered  from  distributing  State  aid  nneqnally  in  different  locali- 
ties ;  while  the  advantages  of  academies  were  the  preparation  of  greater  numbers, 
more  advantages  for  students,  and  the  entire  capability  of  the  academies  for  the  work 
demanded.  He  thought  the  academies  and  union  schools  ought  equally  to  secure 
recognition  from  the  State  in  her  legislative  appropriations  for  school  purposes. 

Professor  C.  M.  O'Leary,  Ph.  D.,  Manhattan  College,  read  a  paper  on  '*  Ethical  aspects 
of  science,''  which  was  discussed  with  favor. 

Professor  E.  F.  BuUard,  A.  M.,  of  Keeseville  Academy,  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
new  departure  in  education.'' 

Professor  Edward  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  discnssed,  in  a  paper,  "The  good  life 
in  college."  The  l)eueiits  enumerated  as  the  results  of  college  life  were,  that  students 
learn  what  they  are  in  themselves,  were  intfoduced  into  the  world  of  letters,  gained 
mental  discipline,  power  in  the  use  of  English,  habits  of  close  observation,  reugious 
character,  and  social  cultivation. 

G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  Rutgers  Female  College,  read  an  article  on  the  "  Modification 
of  the  established  curriculum  requisite  and  legitimate  in  colleges  for  young  women.'' 

President  Allep,  of  Alfred  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  increase  of  the  literature 
fund,"  and  Professor  Gould,  of  Cornell  University,  a  paper  on  "Agricultural  educa- 
tion," referring  to  the  great  lack  in  this  direction,  and  the  need  of  departments  in  col- 
leges and  universities  for  imparting  this  kind  of  instruction.  In  a  discussion  which 
followed,  President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  made  a  statement  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  agricultural  education  in  that  institution. 

The  second  day  commenced  with  a  paper  by  Professor  Mears,  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, on  "  Herbert  Spencer's  religion." 

President  Barnard,  of  Colombia  College,  discussed  the  subject  of  "  Elective  studies 
in  colleges." 

Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  moral  and  the  secular  in 
education."  He  concluded  with  the  statement  that  four  ideas  must  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  we  must  not  compromise  beyond  these  :  namely,  a  personal  God,  ruling 
over  men  and  nations  ;  divine  law  for  moral  government ;  man  immortal  ;  Christ  the 
light  of  the  world.  The  State  cannot  be  neutral ;  to  banish  the  Bible  is  to  be  anti- 
Christian. 

Dr.  King,  of  Fort  Edward  Institute,  expressed  strong  disapprobation  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  State  teachers'  association  in  opposition  to  the  academies. 

Professor  H.  T.  Eddy,  C.  E.,  Cornell  University,  read  a  paper  on  "A  new  method  of 
integrating  the  square  roots  of  quadratics." 

Professor  W.  C.  Given,  of  Ithaca  Academy,  discnssed  "  The  co-relation  of  academies 
and  universities." 

Majority  and  minority  reports  were  presented  on  "The  metric  system,"  by  Drs.  Davies 
and  Ihonipson,  respectively. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philology  was  conferred  upon  J.  E.  King,  D.  D., 
of  Fort  Edward  Institute,  and  that  of  Doctor  in  Literature  upon  Dr.  Barnard,  of 
Columbia  College. 

The  university  necrology  of  the  year  is  as  follows :  Vice-Chanoellor  Erastus  Coming, 
Albany ;  Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  LL.D. ;  Professor  George  W.  Eaton,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Madison  University;  Professor  Edward  W.  Root,  Hamilton  College;  Trustee 
William  Kelley,  University  of  Rochester. 

In  the  evening  the  convocation  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Chancellor  Pruyn. 

The  third  day  opened  with  a  paper  on  "  The  relations  of  the  schools  to  the  State,"  by 
Professor  Oliver  Morehouse,  A.  M.,  of  Albion.  He  thought  the  system  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  each  grade  should  be  a  feeder  to  the  one  next  above ;  that  all  should 
be/ree,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university,  as  well  as  the  academies  and  normal 
schools.  An  animated  aiscussiou  followed,  a  unanimous  opinion  being  expressed  by 
those  who  spoke  that  "the  State  should  educate  the  youth  of  the  State/^ providing 
amply  for  free  (Klucation. 

A  committee  on  subjects  relating  to  academies  reported  the  advantage  of  the  prelim- 
inary examination  instituted  by  the  regents  in  promoting  tborou^hness,  and  recom- 
mending its  extension  to  higher  branches.  After  a  lenethy  discussion  of  the  report,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  that  this  convention  recommend  the  preparation  by  the  regents 
of  a  manual  of  questions  on  the  subjects  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  from  which  selections  shall  be  m^e  for  the  preliminary  ex- 
aminations. 

The  convocation  then  divided  into  college  and  academy  sections,  and  each  discussed 
certain  topics  pertaining  t(]^  their  respective  sections. 

In  joint  session  the  two  sections  afterward  reported  progress:  and  a  resolution  was 
nnauimoiisly  adopted,  approving  the  action  of  the  State  teachers'  association,  and 
pledging  support  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  State  Educational  Journal;  and, 
after  a  brier  concluding  address  by  Chancellor  Pruyn,  the  convocation  acyoumed  to 
the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  1873. 
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K£W  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe  twenty-cigbtb  aoDual  meeting  of  tbis  association  was  bcld  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
July  23,  24,  and  25,  1872. 

Wbeaton  A.  Welsb,  first  vice-president,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  which  was 
opened  wirb  prayer  by  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College.  Superintendent  L.  S. 
Packard,  of  Saratoga,  gave  an  address  of  welcome.  Ex-President  Cruiksbank,  of  Brook- 
lyn, responded,  referring  to  the  early  history  of  tbe  association,  and  stating  that  a 
teachers'  association  was  formed  in  that  place  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  three  of 
tbe  members  then  present  were  present  also  on  tbis  occasion,  viz,  M.  P.  Cavert,  D.  H. 
Crittenden,  and  Augustus  P.  Smith. 

The  president,  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  then  gave  bis  inaugural  address.  This  was 
an  ela1)orate  address,  and  closed  with  a  general  summary  of  the  discussion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  as  to  tbe  manner  of  introduction,  by  declarations  and  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, by  customs  and  usages,  and  by  principles  of  national  method.  He  referred  to 
tbe  universal  desire  to  develop  tbe  profession  of  teaching,  as  manifest^ed  in  the  efforts 
to  establish  a  national  university,  to  enlarge  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
the  growing  interest  in  educational  associations,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  by 
normal  schools  to  the  philosophy  of  education. 

The  address  closed  with  appropriate  suggestions  as  to  tbe  work  of  the  association 
for  the  coming  year,  and  urged  all  to  unite  to  work  out  speedily  a  higher  and  nobler 
idea  of  tbe  teacher's  profession. 

At  the  evening  session  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Bulkley,  of  Malone,  read  a  paper  upon  *' Music 
in  our  schools,"  which  was  followed  by  a  lecture  upon  tbe  "  History  of  the  philosophy 
of  pedagogics,"  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  who  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  great  thoroughness. 

Second  day. — Hon.  Edward  Danforth,  of  Albanv,  from  the  committee  on  the  condition 
of  ^ncation,  reported  that  the  school  system  ot  New  York  is  Just  sixty  years  old,  and 
is  to-day  the  proudest  monument  and  noblest  achievement  of  the  State.  There  is  not 
A  hamlet  so  obscure  that  the  children  have  not  tbe  opportunity  of  a  free  education. 
The  statistics  of  the  schools  for  the  year  were  given,  as  furnished  by  the  report  of  the 
8tate  superintendent,  and  it  was  stated,  in  addition,  that  during  tbe  year  1871  fifty- 
seven  institutes  were  held  in  fifty-seven  counties,  besides  one  for  Indian  teachers  on 
tbe  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  10,42.3, 
being  tbe  largest  number  ever  recorded  in  a  single  year,  and  being  80  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  number  employed  in  the  counties  where  tbe  institutes  were  held. 

A  paper  on  *' Reading  in  our  schools,"  by  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Taylor,  of  AUiany,  was  then 
read,  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  which  Dr.  Armstrong,  Pro- 
fessor Barker,  Professor  Barringtou,  Dr.  Woolwortli,  and  several  others  took  part. 

Professor  S.  S.  Packard  next  read  a  paper  on  **  Preparation  for  business,"  which 
called  forth  in  an  animated  discussion  Dr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  McVicar,  Professor  Mead, 
and  Professor  Stowitts. 

In  tbe  afternoon  Professor  S.  A.  Ellis,  of  Rochester,  read^a  paper  upon  tbe  ^*  Rise  and 

Erogress  of  high  schools  in  the  State."  Ho  said  that  in  1825  the  first  high  school  (for 
oys)  was  organized  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  and  in  1826  a  similar  one  was  organized 
for  girls.  Now,  be  remarked,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  with  an  annual  report  of  any 
city  superintendent,  in  a  locality  where  a  high  school  has  been  established,  in  which 
it  is  not  spoken  of  as  the  most  valuable  addition  to  the  system  of  graded  schools. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Griswold,  of  Owego,  read  a  paper  upon  "  Physical  versus  Mental  Training," 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  all  educational  training  should  be  adapted  to  the 
outer  or  external  man's  compound  nature. 

Professor  Stowitts,  of  Buffalo,  favored  physical  training.  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca, 
thought  Americans,  as  a  race,  were  degenerating  physically  as  well  as  mentally.  Pro- 
fessor Barker,  Dr.  King,  of  Fort  Edward,  Dr.  Griswold,  and  Dr.  MoVicar,  continued 
tbe  discussion  at  length. 

In  the  evening  a  paper  was  read  on  the  ^'Qualifications  of  teachers,"  by  Charles  T. 
Poole,  esq.,  of  Deansville.  Mr.  Jeliffe,  of  Brooklyn,  read  Dickens's  trial  scene  from 
Pickwick.  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  gave  an  address  upon  "The  schools 
oi  Europe — what  we  may  and  ought  to  learn  from  them." 

Third  day, — Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Fredonia,  read  a  report  on  "  Improved  methods 
in  edaoation."  Professor  S.  D.  Barr,  of  Penn  Yan,  read  a  paper  on  *'The  aim  of  the 
State  for  tbe  education  of  the  masses."  Professor  Jones  opened  the  discussion,  main- 
taining that  the  academic  departments  in  union  schools  are  more  efiicient  than  the  old 
academies.  Professor  Love,  of  Jamestown,  Mr.  Ross,  of  Seneca,  Professor  Flack,  of 
Claverack,  and  others,  continued  the  discussion. 

Professor  O.  B.  Bruce,  of  Binghamton,  read  a  paper  showing  the  advantages  of  pho- 
nommhjf  and  urging  teachers  to  attend  to  its  claims. 

In  tne  evening  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  of 
Brooklyn,  Hon..  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  Hoiv.  J.  H.  F^nch,  of  Vermont,  and 
numy  otben,  made  brief  addresses. 
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Officers  elected:  President,  Edward  Danforth,  Albany;  corresponding  aecretorf, 
James  Criiikshank,  Brooklyn. 

DK.  FRANCIS  LIKBER.— OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Francis  Lieber  died  in  New  York,  October  2, 1872. 

Francis  Lieber  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  on  the  18th  March,  1800.  He  received  a 
good  primary  and  secondary  education ;  was  for  some  time  assistant  in  the  botanical 
gardcu,  but  tiually  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  His  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  as  his  ardent  Oerman  patriotism  induced  hira 
to  cuter  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer.  He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Ligny  and 
Waterloo,  and  was  severely  wounded  on  the  20th  June,  at  tb^  storming  of  Namur.  On 
his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1816,  he  continued  his  stadies,  and  became  an  enthusiastic 
puv)il  of  Jahn,  the  famous  "Father  of  Gymnastics,"  (Tumvater,)  as  he  is  commonly 
called  in  Germany. 

His  liberal  views,  which  he  freely  uttered,  brought  upon  him  an  imprisonment  of  four 
mouths,  on  the  charge  of  bein^  a  demagogue,  and  the  peremptory  order  not  to  study  at 
any  of  the  Prussian  universities.  He  therefore  went  to  Jena,  where  he  took  his  doc- 
tors degree.  In  1820  he  was  allowed  to  continue  his  studies  in  Halle,  but,  being  con- 
stantly annoyed  by  a  strict  police  supervision,  he  moved  to  Dresden. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  by  the  Greeks  against  their  Turkish  oppressors  elicited  his 
warmest  sympathy,  and  in  the  fall  of  1821  he  sailed  from  Marseilles  to  Greece. .  Altera 
stay  in  Greece  of  several  months,  full  of  privations  and  disappointments,  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  in  Rome  he  found  a  home  in  the  house  of  Niebuhr,  the  famous  historian, 
and  wrote  his  first  work  in  German :  "  Diaiy  of  my  sojourn  in  Greece,"  (Leipzig,  18*^.) 
With  Niebuhr  he  returned  to  Germany,  but,  in  spite  of  solemn  assurances  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  live  undisturbed  iu  any  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  he  was  watched 
and  persecuted  by  the  police,  and  in  1824  again  imprisoned,  but  liberated  tluough 
Niebuhr's  intercession. 

He  now,  under  the  nomde  plume  of  Franz  Arnold,  published  a  volume  of  German  poems, 
"  Songs  of  Wine  and  Joy,"  ( Wein  und  Wonuelieder,)  (Berlin,  1825.)  Apprised  that  a  new 
impriHonmcnt  was  threatening,  ho  fled  to  Englaud  iu  Sept-ember,  1825,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  Loudon,  where  he  earned  a  scanty  living  by  giving  private  lessons. 

Iu  the  year  1827  ho  came  to  the  United  States,  and  lectured  in  several  cities  on  polit- 
ical aud  historical  subjects.  Ho  also  started  a  swimming-school  in  Boston  according 
to  the  principles  of  General  vou  Pfeul,  whose  pupil  he  had  been  in  Berlin.  In  1835  ho 
became  professor  of  history  and  political  science  in  the  college  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  in  1858  professor  of  the  same  studies  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States  he  displayed  a  great  literary  activity. 
Besides  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  aud  speeches  on  historical,  political,  and  scientinc 
questious,  he  wroto  a  number  of  largo  works,  the  more  important  of  which  are  given 
in  chronological  order : 

Kncyclopa^dia  Americana,  (13  vols.,  Philadelphia,  1829-1833.) 

Letters  to  a  gentleman  in  Germany,  (Philadelphia,  1834.) 

Essay  on  subjects  of  peual  law,  and  on  uuintcrruptod  solitary  confinement  at  night 
and  labor  by  day,  (Philadelphia,  1834.) 

Legal  and  political  hermeneutics,  or  principles  of  interpretation  and  constmction  in 
law  and  x>olitics. 

On  international  copyright. 

On  Anglican  and  Galilean  liberty. 

Reminiscences  of  an  intercourse  with  Niebuhr,  the  historian,  (1837.) 

Political  ethics,  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1838.) 

Laws  of  property,  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1842.) 

Bruchstlicko  Uber  GegenstUndo  der  Strafkunde,  (Fragments  on  penal  subjects,) 
(Hamburg,  1845.) 

Ueber  uio  Unabhtingigkeit  der  Justiz  und  die  Freiheit  des  Rechts,  (On  the  independ- 
ence of  justice  and  the  nbcrty  of  the  law,)  (Heidelberg,  1848.) 

On  institutional  self-government,  or  discourses  on  civil  freedom,  (Philadelphia,  1853.) 

W^hen  our  late  civil  war  broke  out.  Dr.  Lieber  was  one  of  the  first  to  straggle, 
by  tongue  and  pen,  against  the  madness  of  secession,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
country  the  value  of  the  institution  which  the  insurrectionists  were  attempting 
to  destroy.  He  continued  his  labor  of  love  dnring  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
publishing  many  treatises,  letters,  and  addresses  upon  the  stirring  topics  of  the  time. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  his  pen  was  still  busy  with  questions  of  public  interest — the 
jury  question,  changes  in  the  State  constitution  of  New  York,  international  copyright^ 
fallacies  of  American  protectionists,  and  points  of  international  law. 

As  a  teacher.  Dr.  Lieber's  method  of  instruction  was  admirable.  He  never  adopted  in 
his  lectures  the  simple  narrative  style,  detailing  events,  nor,  in  recitation,  the  question- 
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and- answer  plan  of  drawing  out  tho  knowledge  of  a  student  on  any  given  snbjeet.  He 
referred  to  the  text-book  for  facts^  and  exerted  himself  to  show  the* causes — remote  and 
proximate— of  events,  and  their  mfloence ;  to  give  history,  not  in  segregated  parts, 
but  as  a  whole,  and  philosophicallv. 

Not  aiming  at  that  **  science,  falsely  so  called,''  which  imagines  that  it  has  found 
something  better  than  the  revelation  of  the  Most  High,  he  lived  and  died  with  all  the 
consolations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  LEE.— OBITUARY. 

Charles  Alfred  Lee,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  emeritus  of  materia  medica  and  hygiene 
in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  died  at  his  residence  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  February 
1421872. 

He  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  March  3, 1801 ;  descended  from  the  Lees  and 
Browns  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  who  for  more  than  two  centuries  had 
occupied  distinguished  positions ;  spent  much  of  his  youth  with  an  uncle  in  Sheffield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  fitted  for  college,  at  Lenox  Academy  ;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  1822 ;  as  M.  D.  at  Berkshire  Medical  College,  1825;  practiced  two  years  in  his 
native  town,  and  moved  to  New  York  in  1827,  where,  by  sound  principles,  close  atten- 
tion to  business,  and  indomitable  perseverance,  he  soon  overcame  all  the  difficulties 
that  usually  lie  in  the  path  of  young  men,  and  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
profession. 

He  was  a  profound  thinker,  an  enthusiastic,  ceaseless  worker,  and  a  public-spirited 
man.  Dr.  Lee  had  an  extensive  private  practice — after  1850,  chiefly  consultation ;  was 
one  of  our  best  American  teachers,  but  won  his  highest  reputation  as  an  author  and 
editor  of  medical  works.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Northern  Dispensary  of 
New  York  City,  in  which  he  was  for  four  years  the  attending  physician  ;  of  the  medical 
departments  of  the  University  of  New  Y(trk,  and  University  of  Buffalo,  in  both  of 
which  he  was  professor,  as  also  in  the  medical  colleges  at  Geneva,  New  York ;  Wood- 
stock, Vermont ;  Brunswick,  Maine ;  Pi ttsHeld,  Massachusetts;  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

His  greatest  work  was  the  American  edition  of  Dr.  James  Copeland's  Dictionaiy  of 
Practical  Medici ue,  the  most  complet^e  and  valuable  work  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  ever  issued  from  the  English  or  American  press.  For  an  account  of  his 
other  works,  labors  in  hospitals,  &c.,  see  Dr.  Toner*s  article  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal,  April,  1872. 

DENNIS  H.  MAHAN.— OBITUARY. 

Among  the  men  of  science  who  have  recently  ended  their  labors  and  taken  their    ^ 
place  in  history,  no  one  has  left  a  wider  space  ox  a  more  honorable  record  than  Dennis  H. 
Mahan,  LL.D.,  late  professor  of  engineering  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Mahan  entered  the  academy  as  cadet,  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  Jaly  1,  1820; 
was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class,  1824,  and  commissioned  in  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. He  immediately  applied  to  the  Government  to  be  sent  abroad,  aud  in  the  best 
schools  of  Europe  completed  an  education  which  had  been  well  begun  at  home.  He 
had  early  learned  how  to  study ;  was  a  laborious  student  and  an  ardent  lover  of  knowl- 
edge, regarding  his  diploma  as  the  evidence,  not  of  a  work  completed,  but  of  the  first 
step  in  the  path  of  science. 

In  1832,  soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  and  military  en- 
gineering, and  brought  back  to  his  alma  mater  the  culture  of  a  man  of  science,  the 
manners  of  a  traveled  gentleman,  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  doing  a  noble  work 
iu  the  national  school  which  he  ever  honored  and  loved.  Here  he  passed  a  laborious 
and  useful  life.  The  science  which  ho  taught  was  applied  on  every  battle-field  of  the 
late  war.  Not  a  campaign  was  planned,  or  a  trench  dug,  in  which  his  instructions 
were  not  heeded.  The  department  of  civil  engineering  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  his 
labors,  for  here,  as  iu  his  own  special  line,  his  works  are  tho  standard  text-books. 

His  social  and  domestic  life  was  marked  by  culture  and  affection.  For  many  ^ears 
be  was  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  bore  himself  with  the  amenity  of 
»  Christian  gentleman. 

The  returning  graduates  will  find  his  grave  in  the  public  bnrying-ground,  sur- 
rounded by  the  tombs  of  many  heroes  and  by  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiml  in  nature. 

GEORGE  W.  EATON.— OBITUARY, 

George  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  late  president  of  Madison  University  and  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  bom  near  Huntington,  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  July  3, 1804.  In  1805  his  family  removed  to  Ohio,  where  ho  was  afterward  pre- 
parod  for  coU^e,  and  in  1822  matriculated  at  the  Ohio  University. 
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Having  remained  at  the  university  two  years,  the  circnmstances  of  his  father  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  college  course  for  a  time  that  he  might  pro- 
<nre  rinuls  for  its  completion.  With  this  object  in  view  he  spent  two  years  teaching 
in  rriiice  Edward  County,  Virginia,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  made,  principally  on 
foot,  a  tour  of  the  seaboard  States,  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  spending  some  time 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  then,  in  1827,  en- 
tered the  jnnior  class  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectadv,  New  York,  where,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  late  noted  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  in  1829,  Mr.  £at6n  was 
grjiduat4.*d  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

In  college  he  was  associated  with  men  who  have  since  risen  to  places  of  the  highest 
eminence  in  civil  life.  Among  his  coUego  associates  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
nuselfish  dis[>osition,  his  keen  sense  of  honor,  and  his  generous  bearing  toward  those 
whose  scholarship  and  college  honors  did  not  equal  his  own. 

Having  won  the  personal  regard  of  President  Nott,  he  was,  immediately  upon  his 
graduation,  elected  a  fellow  and  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  college.  In  this  position  he 
remained  one  year,  and  then,  in  1830,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  president,  who, 
long  year's  after,  spoke  of  the  circumstance  with  regret,  he  left  the  college  and  became 
pnncipal  of  Union  Academy,  at  Belleville,  in  the  same  State. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  Georgetown  College, 
Kentucky,  in  1831,  he  removed  to  Georgetown,  where  he  remained,  during  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  time  acting  as  president,  until  18^3,  when  he  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  what  was  then  known  as  Hamilton 
Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  located  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  a  school  which 
had  for*^  its  chief  object  the  training  of  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Baptist  denomination.  This  institution  was,  in  1846,  chartered  as  Madison  University, 
and  by  this  action  the  theological  seminary  became  so  separated  from  the  college 
that,  though  they  occupied  the  same  buildings,  and  some  members  of  the  theological 
faculty  gave  instructions  also  in  the  college,  yet  the  former  was  controlled  by  the 
New  York  Baptist  E<1ucatioual  Society,  and  the  latter  became  subject  to  the  regents 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State.  Professor  Eaton  remained  in  the  ehair  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in 
1837,  was  elect-ed  to  that  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  school.  In  1844  ho 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1650 
was  electeil  professor  of  systematic  theology.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
Stephen  W.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  deceased,  as  president  of  the  university,  st-ill  retaining  his 
])rofes8or8hip  of  theology  in  the  seminary.  For  twelve  years  he  performed  the  double 
duty;  as  president,  giving  instruction  in  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  lectures  in  theology,  until  1861,  when  he  exchanged 
systematic  theology  for  homiletics. 

These  arduous  labors  were  unremitted  except  in  the  years  1863  and  1864,  when,  his 
strength  giving  way,  he  sought  relief  in  a  European  tour,  during  which  he  labored 
earnestly  and  efficiently  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  then  raging  in 
our  country.  In  this  tour  he  formed  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the  personal 
friendship  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
among  whom  were  Cmsar  Malan,  Merle  D'Aubign^,  John  Bright,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Professor  Farrar,  and  Dr.  McCosh. 

In  1868,  bis  physical  powers  having  been  so  severely  taxed  for  years,  he  sought 
relief  from  a  portion  of  his  responsibilities,  and  therefore  resigned  the  pre-sideucv  of 
the  university,  retaining  simply  that  of  the  theological  seminary,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  several  years-  before.  Thenceforth  he  gave  instructions  only  in 
homiletics,  until,  in  1871,  he  was  forced  to  cease  from  all  active  labor.  He  died  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1872. 

It  becomes  us  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  Eaton  as  a  teacher — an  educator.  While  as  a 
writer  he  was  perspicuous,  classical,  and  glowing;  while  as  an  orator  ho  was  elevated, 
fervid,  and  eloquent;  while  as  a  preacher  he  was  catholic,  tender,  and  convincing; 
while  in  the  command  of  fit  expression  he  had  no  superior  and  but  few  equals;  yet  it 
is  as  an  educator  that  he  deserves  to  bo  spoken  of  here;  and  justice  demands  a  careful 
pen.  Perhaps  his  first  and  most  prominent  characteristic  as  a  teacher  was  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  every  department  of  instruction  to  which  ho  was 
called.  It  was  his  first  business  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
field  of  investigation,  and  he  rested  not  until  ho  had  examined  every  cognate  anes- 
tion — encompassed  all  that  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

He  could  never  rest  while  there  was  another  author  unread  and  unweighed.  The  in- 
satiate thirst  for  knowledge  with  whicli  be  be^an  never  left  him  through  the  whole  forty- 
two  years  during  which  he  occupied  the  pOMitiou  of  teacher ;  and  even  after  retirement 
from  active  duty,  he  still  seemed  as  anxious,  as  zealous,  for  new  truth,  as  unrein  it  ting 
in  his  investigations  and  readings,  as  when  he  first  be^an  his  splendid  career.  Thoagh 
he  occupied  so  many  different  chairs,  and  had  occasion  to  pursue  so  many  different 
courses  of  study,  ho  yet  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  any  one  of  them  as  though  that 
had  been  the  one  department  to  which  he  had  given  his  Ufe. 
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Anotlier  cliaracteristic  of  the  teacher  was  the  enthnsiasm  which  ho  cnrried  into  the 
class-room  and  iDfused  into  his  pupils.  When  he  taught  niathematics,  the  mathemat- 
ical spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  school.  Other  professors  sometimes  complained  that 
the  attention  of  the  students  was  given  too  exclnsively  to  mathematics.  When  he 
taught  history,  then  history  seemed  to  be  the  prominent  subject,  and  historical  tbemes 
would  be  present'Cd  on  public  occasions.  And  when  he  taught  metaphysics  it  was  the 
same  thing  acain  ;  questions  in  metaphysical  science  from  Kant,  Cousin,  Reid, 
Hamilton,  and  McCosh,  came  in  for  discussion,  criticism,  or.approval.  In  theology  he 
adhered  to  the  milder  type  of  the  Calvinistic  system ;  and  as  he  unfolded  to  his  classes 
the,  to  him,  glorious  and  blessed  doctrines  of  sin,  redemption,  atonement,  and  interces- 
sion, his  whole  soul  seemed  infused  into  the  subject,  the  tear  would  often  stand  in  his 
eye,  and,jrising  from  his  chair,  he  would  pour  himself  out  in  a  flood  of  extemporaneous 
eloquence,  which  sent  thrills  of  delight  as  well  as  of  admiration  through  the  hearts  of 
his  pupils.  The  memory  "  of  the  doctor's"  lectures  and  gushes  of  eloquence  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  his  pupils,  as  affording  some  of  the  highest  pleasures  of  their 
lives. 

In  his  teachings  he  was  at  the  furthest  remove  from  dogmatism.  Every  point  had 
to  be  carefully  presented,  with  all  the  pros  and  cons,  and  then  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  from  the  whole.  It  was  his  delight  to  set  his  pupils  to  investigations  on  their 
own  account,  and  they  seldom  left  the  lecture-rooms  without  bein^  sent  to  the  libraries 
to  examine  some  author,  with  instructions  to  bring  the  results  of  their  investigations 
for  consideration  at  a  future  day.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  very  few  of 
his  pupils  ever  found  occasion  to  differ  with  him.  He  treated  their  opinions  and  ob- 
jections so  courteously,  and  presented  the  rebutting  arguments  so  kindly,  that  he  dis- 
armed opposition  before  it  had  arisen,  and  the  objector  felt  that  his  points  were  fairly 
met  and  completely  demolished. 

]*^nally,  we  would  mention,  as  further  characteristic  of  the  man,  the  strong  personal 
attachment  formed  by  the  pupil  for  the  teacher,  and  so  warmly  reciprocated  on  his 
part.  It  is  probable  that  no  man  ever  spent  any  considerable  time  under  his  instruc- 
tion without  becoming  thus  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  affection.  His  appreciation  of 
what  was  meritorious  in  the  effort  of  the  pupil,  and  his  criticism,  so  kind  and  so  just, 
caused  him  who  had  most  to  bear  to  feel  that  be  was  honored  by  the  strictures  of  his 
teacher ;  and  then  the  sympathy  with  which  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  those  who  were  contending  with  poverty,  his  efforts  at  assistance  where 
it  was  within  his  power,  made  the  most  desponding  hopeful  and  the  weakest  strong. 
80  deep  and  reliable  was  this  personal  attachment  that  his  government  of  the  college 
was  hardly  known  as  such.  He  ruled  by  love;  so  seldom  had  occasion  to  resort  to  other 
measures  that  some  even  thought  that  ^^ discipline''  was  a  nullity,  and  yet,  during  his 
presidency,  he  accomplished  some  of  the  most  difficult  feats  of  discipline  which  are 
known  to  college  presidents.  Wiiat  has  often  shaken  other  colleges  to  their  very  cen- 
ters and  even  sent  away  whole  classes,  was  by  him  accomplished  so  quietly  that  some 
hardly  knew  that  trouble  existed.  And  it  was  because  of  the  respect  and  love  of  the 
students  who  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  their  president. 

It  was  always  counted  among  the  felicities  of  the  alumni  of  Madison  University  that 
they  were  permitted  to  experience  "  a  shake  of  the  doctor's  hand."  His  memory  will 
be  blessed  as  long  as  one  of  them  survives  to  tell  of  his  love  for  his  old  teacher. 

His  remains  lie  in  the  college  cemetery,  in  a  spot  overlooking  the  scenes  of  his  lif&> 
work  and  the  landscape  which  he  ever  regarded  with  the  fondest  delight. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  New  York  was  the  first  State  in  population,  having 
4,382,759  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  47,000  square  miles,  an  average  of  93.25  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  4,330,210  whites,  52,081  colored, 
439  Indians,  and  29  Chinese.  Of  these,  3,244,406  were  natives  of  the  United  States  aud 
1,138,353  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  2,948,883  whites,  38,504  colored, 
and  389  Indians,  were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  316,902 
-were  bom  in  Germany,  110,071  in  Englaud,  and  528,806  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  846,796  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  40,146  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  841,157  white  scholars, 
430,731  were  males  and  410,426  females.  Of  the  5,588  colored  pupils,  2,835  were  males 
and  2,753  females.  One  female  Chinese,  also  25  male  aud  25  female  Indians,  were  f  e- 
ported  as  attending  school. 

llliteraqf, — ^Two  nundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
inhabitants,  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these,  168,569 
were  foreigii-bom. 

Age  and  m  qf  iUiteratet.—Ot  the  228,424  white  illiterates,  19,899  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these,  10,772  were  males  and  9,127  females  ;  18,573  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  8,138  were  males  and  10,435  females ;  189,952  were  21  years  old  and 
oveTi  of  whom  73,206  were  males  and  116,744  females.    Of  the  10,730  colored  illiterate^ 
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737  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  371  were  males  and  366  females ;  1,907 
were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  585  were  males  and  622  females ;  8,786  were  21 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  3,912  were  males  and  4,874  females.  Thirteen  male  and 
2  female  Chinese,  also  45  male  and  57  female  Indian  illiterates  were  reported. 

Educational  inatitutians, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  13,020,  having  28,918  teachers,  of  whom  8,035 
were  males  and  20,883  females,  to  educate  862|022  pupils,  of  whom  373,276  were  males 
and  488,746  females. 

Amount  end  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $15,936,783,  of  which  $674,732  were  derived  from  endowment,  $9,151,023 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $6,111,028  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — The  11,678  public  schools,  with  23,729  teachers,  5,711  UMiIes  and 
18,018  females,  were  attended  by  719,181  pupils,  of  whom  302,373  were  imdes  and 
416,808  females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $8,912,024,  of  w  hich 
$13,122  were  derived  from  endowments ;  $8,365,330  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $513,572  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Collef[€8. — The  24  colleges,  with  412  teachers,  335  male  and  77  female,  were  attended 
by  5,526  pupils,  of  whom  4,492  were  males  and  1,034  females.  They  had  a  total  income 
of  $1,393,559,  of  which  $582,279  were  derived  from  endowment,  $133,805  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  $677,475  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  189  academies,  with  1,197  teachers,  of  whom  445  were  males  and  752 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  24,212  pupils,  9,795  male  and  14,417  female,  and  a  total 
income  of  $1,292,684,  of  which  $932  were  derived  from  endowment,  $133,548  from  tax- 
ation and  public  funds,  and  $1,158,204  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Pritate  schools.r-The  819  day  and  boarding  schools  had  1,948  teachers,  623  male  and 
1,325  female,  and  were  attended  by  46,851  pupils,  of  whom  18,597  were  males  and 
28,254  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $1,880,277,  of  which  $300  were  derived  firom 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,879,977  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^Thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one  public  libraries  were 
reported,  with  3,524,869  volumes ;  also  7,158  private  libraries,  with  2,785,483  volumes, 
in  all  20,929  libraries,  containing  6,310,352  volumes. 

The  press. — The  835  periodicals  issued  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  7,561,497  copiea, 
and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  471,741,744  copies. 

Churches.— Of  the  5,627  church  organizations,  5,474  had  edifices  with  2,282,876  sit* 
tings,  and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $4)6,073,755. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  14,100  paupers  5,289  were  native  whites,  664  native  colored,  and 
8,147  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  4,704  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  2,323  were  native  whites,  335  na* 
tive  colored,  and  2,046  foreign-born ;  5,473  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  1,230,988  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  613,659  were  males  and  617,329  females ;  3,378,959  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  1,658,504  were  males  and  1,720,455  females. 

Occupations. — One  million  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  and  eighteen  per- 
sons of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  1,233,979  were  males 
and  257,039  females ;  374,2^  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
373,455  were  males  and  868  females ;  405,339  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  233,569  were  males  and  171,770  females ;  234,581  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  229,789  were  males  and  4,792  females;  476,775  in  manufactures  and  medbanical 
and  mining  industries,  of  whom  397,166  were  males  and  79,609  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— Oi  the  1,491,018  employed  persons  44,588  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  29,661  were  males  and  14,927  females;  1,364,147  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  1,126,865  were  males  and  237,282  females;  &i^ 
were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  77,453  were  males  and  4,830  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Abram  B.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  public  iMtructUmy  Albamff. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


ConntiM  and  districts. 


AltMUiy,  first  district. . . 
second  diatrict 
tUrd  district.. 


Allegany,  first  district 

second  district. 

BrowB,  first  district 

~  district . . . . 


Leonard  A..  Carhart. . 

Julius  Thayer 

John  P.  Whitbeck... 

John  0.  Cole,(e) 

Mnrray  Hubbard,  (a) 
Lncien  R  Truman  . . . 
Richard  L.  Andrus  . . 

Henry  S.  Monroe 

Kewton  W.  Edson 

G.L.Farnham,  (6)... 


■ «. 


Post^iffioe 


Coeynums. 

South  Westerlo. 

West  Troy. 

Albany. 

Cohoes. 

CentroTflls. 

BoUrsr. 

Binghamton. 

BlngimataB. 

BinghamtoB. 


KEW  TOBK. 
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ComitiM  And  districts. 


Cattanuigos,  first  district. . . 
seoood  district. 

Caynga,  first  district 

second  district  — 
third  district 


Chantaaqns.,  first  district 

second  district  — 
Chemniig 


CheDsngo,  first  district . . . 
second  district. 

Clinton,  first  district 

second  district. . . 

Colombia,  first  district . . . 

second  district. 


Cortland,  first  district  . . . 

second  district. 
Delaware,  first  district. . . 

second  district 
BatcheM.  first  district . . . 

second  district 


Erie,  first  district. . . 
second  district, 
third  district . . 


EssQX,  first  district 

second  distiriot 

Franldiu,  first  district 

second  district . . 

Folton 

Genesee 

Greene,  first  district 

second  district . . . 

Hamiltoa 

Herkimer,  first  district . . . 

second  district. 

Jettentt^  first  district — 

second  district. . 

thixd  district... 


Kings. 


Lewis,  first  district 

second  district 

liringstoo,  first  district  .. 
second  district. 

Madison,  first  district 

second  district. . . 

Monroe,  first  district 

second  district  — 


Montgomery 

Now  York 

Niagara,  first  district. . . 
seoond  district 


Oneida,  first  district . . . . 
second  district 
third  district . 
fourth  district . 


Onondaga,  first  district . . . 
second  district, 
third  dUtrict . . 


Ontario^  first  district — 
second  district. 

OrangOk  first  district 

seoond  district. . 


Orieans 

Oswego,  first  district. . . 
second  district 
third  district.. 


Otacffo^  first  district ... . 
^^  'district. 


Frank  A.  Howell 

Jerome  L.nigbee 

Samuel  A.  Cok 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  V.Smith 

B.B.Snow,(fc) 

Alonzo  C.  Pickard 

Wellington  Woodward.. 

Cbarles  K.  Hetfleld 

H.  H.  Kockwell,  (6) 

Matthew  B.  Ludington. . , 

David  G.  Barber 

Ira  D.  Knowles 

Bobert  S.  McCuUoogh.... 

H  i  ram  K.  Smith 

Hiram  Wiuslow 

C.vru8  Macy,  (c) 

Daniel  £.  Whitman 

RufusT.Peck 

Isaac  J.  St  John , 

John  W.  McArthur 

George  W.  Draper 

Isaac  F.  Collins 

R.  Brittain.  (d) 

Dr.  Heury  Lapp 

James  F.  Crocker 

a  W.Soule 

J.  A.  Laroed,  (e) -. 

William  H.  McLenathan 

ThomasG.Shaw 

Sidney  P.  Bates 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 

Cyrus  Stewart 

Bichard  L.  Seldon 

John  Beardaley 

Hiram  Borgardos 

William  D.  Smith 

Joho  D.  Cliampion 

Ezm  D.  Becliwith 

Alphonse  K.  Corley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  E.  Morse 

William  G.  Williams,  (b) 
C,  Warren  Hamilton — 

J.  W.  Bplkley,  (c)    

William  Adams 

Charles  A.  Chickering. . . 

John  W.  Byam 

Kobert  W.  Green 

Joseph  £.  Morgan 

Paul  S.  Maine 

William  E.  Edmonds 

George  W.  Lime 

S.  A.  Ellis,  (c) 

Charles  Buckingham  — 

Henry  Riddle,  (c) 

David  L.  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.  Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (c) 

Mills  C.  Blackstone 

Charles  T.  Porter 

Harvey  S.  Bedell 

Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (e) 

I.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson 

Parker  S.  Carr 

E.  Smith,  (c) 

Ezra  J.  Pock 

Robert  B.  Simmons 

George  K  Smith 

John  W.  Slawson 

H.  A.  JoneA,  (c) 

James  R.  Mattison 

David  D.  Metcalf 

Byron  G.  Clapp 

George  F.  Woodbury 

V.  C.  Donglass,  (c) 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

Eli  R.  Clinton,  jr 


Post-oflOce  address. 


Mft^hiftWi 

Randolph. 

ThroopsviUe. 

Wi-edsport. 

Genoa. 

Anbam. 

Busti. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheada.' 

Elmira. 

North  Norwich. 

Oxibrd. 

Pern. 

Chasy. 

West  TMhkanick. 

Green  River. 

Hudson. 

Mar^hoD. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

Bloom  viUe. 

Clove. 

Rhinebeok. 

Ponghkeepsia 

Clarence. 

WUlink. 

Cidlins  Centre. 

Buflklo. 

Jay. 

OlmstedviUe. 

Malone. 

Dickinson  Centre. 

Gluversvills. 

LeRoy. 

Athens. 

Greenville. 

Hope  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

CedarviUe. 

Adams  Centrew 

PhUadelphia. 

Clayton. 

Watertown. 

New  Lots. 

Brooklyn. 

Mariinsbnrgh. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia  Station. 

Dansville. 

EarlyviUe. 

PerrvviUe. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

Saint  Johns ville. 

New  York. 

Lockport 

Youngstown. 

Lockport.    ^ 

Washington  MiHa 

Dcausvule. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Salina. 

Borodino. 

Fayetteville. 

Syracnse. 

Canandaigua. 

Bristol 

Monroe. 

Johnson's. 

Newbury. 

Barre  Centre. 

North  HannibaL 

Phoenix. 

OrwelL 

Oswego. 

Schnyler's 

Bntteinttts. 
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School  oommissionen — Continned. 


Conntids  and  distzicto. 


Patnam 

Qaeens,  first  district . . . 
second  district. 


Bensselaer,  first  district. . . 
second  district . 


Richmond 

Bockland 

Saint  Lawrence,  first  district. . 
second  district 
third  district. 

Saratoga,  first  district 

second  district 

Schenectady 

Schoharie,  first  district 

second  district 

Schnyler 

Seneca 

Stenben,  first  district 

second  district 

third  district 

Suffolk,  first  district 

second  district 

Snllivaa 

Tioga 

Tompkins,  first  district 

second  district 

Ulster,  first  district 

second  district 

third  district 

Warren 

Washington,  first  district 

second  district . . 

Wayne,  first  district 

second  district 

Westchester,  first  district 

second  district. . 
third  district. . . . 

Wyoming,  first  district 

second  district 

Yates 


Charles  H.  Ferris 

Eugene  M.  Lincoln 

Isaac  G.Fosdick ^... 

Alanson  Palmer,  (e) 

Amos  H.  Allen • 

George  W.  Hindley 

David  Beattie,  (c) 

James  Brownlee 

Nelson  Puff 

Martin  L.  Laughlin 

A.  R  Hepburn 

Barney  Whitney 

R.  B.  Lowry,  (c) 

Seth  AVhalen 

Oscar  F.  Stiles 

Simon  J.  Schermerhom 

S.B.Howe,  (e) 

Ambrose  B.  Hunting 

John  Van  Voris 

Duncan  C.Hann 

William  Hogan 

JohnC.HIgby.jr 

Jacob  H.  Wolcott 

Edwin  Whitins 

Horace  H.  Bcivfamin 

Thomas  S.  Mount 

Charles  Bamum 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Robert  6.  H.  Speed 

Dr.  C.  Van  Stantvord 

Oscar  Mulford 

Horace  W.Montrose 

Adam  Armstrougjr 

Abram  6.  Cochran 

William  H.  Tiflt 

John  McGronigal 

Ethel  M.  Allen , 

Franklin  W.Gilley 

George  W.Smith i... 

Joseph  Barrett 

John  B.SmaIlwood 

Richard  Langdon 

Joseph  W.Brown 


Po8tH>fi36e  addtSMw 


Cold  Spring. 

Glen  Oove. 

Jamaica. 

Long  Island  City. 

Petersbnrgh. 

WynantddlL 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Xyack. 

Hammond. 

Colton. 

LawTpneeTille. 

Ogdensburgh. 

BallstonSpa. 

Saratoin  Springs. 

Rotteraam. 

Schenectady. 

GallupviUe. 

CobbleskilL 

WatUns. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsburgh. 

Coming. 

Jasper. 

Riverhead. 

Stooybrook. 

MontioeUo. 

Owego. 

Trnmansburgh* 

Caroline. 

Kingston. 

Shawangnnk. 

EUenTille. 

Chostertown. 

GalesTiUe. 

Whitehall. 

South  Butler. 

Maoedon. 

Morrisania. 

Port  Chester. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Wethersfield. 

Bluff  Point 


(a)  President  board  of  education. 
ib)  Secretary  board  of  education. 


(e)  City  superintendent. 

(a)  Clerk  board  of  edncation. 
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NOBTH  CABOI.INA. 

IFrom  report  of  Hon.  Alexander  Mclver,  State  snporint^ndent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  period  from 

March  14, 1872,  to  October  1, 1813.] 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

Permanent  fund. 

Balance  on  hand  October  1, 1871 |10,022  12 

Received  for  entries  of  vacant  landd 7,068  17 

Received  for  fineSy  &c 6,216  97 

23,307  26 
Paid  for  United  States  bonds 16,218  75 

Balance  permanent  fund  October  1, 1872 7,088  51 

Income  fund. 


% 


Balance  on  band  October  1, 1871 $178,523  55 

Capitation  taxes 1,818  31 

Interest  on  deposits 400  88 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds ....^ 421  87 

Dividends  of  Roanoke  Navigation  Company 250  00 

Interest  on  note  for  swamp-lands 1,513  50 

Retailers' tax 28,122  39 

Auctioneers*  tax 188  72 

Total  receipts 211,239  22 

FINANCIAL    STATEBCENT. 

Received  from  Stat«  treasurer  1871-72 $125,448  31 

Received  from  poll-taxes 108,9B8  93 

Disbursed  for  white  schools 88,022  76 

Disbursed  for  colored  schools 27,256  14 

Disbursed  for  school-houses 16,833  30 

Disbursed  for  county  examiners 1,154  20 

Commission  retained • 4,473  15 

Total  disbursements 137,739  55 

Property  tax  for  schools,  1871 38,206  03 

ATTENDANCE. 

Nnmber  of  white  males  of  school  age 94,061 

Namber  of  white  females  of  school  age. 88,637 

Nooiber  of  colored  males  of  school  age 44,151 

Nomberof  colored  females  of  school  age 41,088 

Namber  of  Indians  of  school  age 396 

Total  scholastic  population >• 267,^ 

Namber  of  white  males  enrolled  in  school 18,830 

Nomberof  white  females  enrolled  in  school i 15,464 

Total  white  enrollment •.  34,294 

Nnmber  of  colored  males  enrolled  in  school 8,304 

Nomberof  colored  females  enrolled  in  school 8,063 

Total  colored  enrollment 16,387 

SCHOOL  BUILDINQS  AND  TEACHEBS. 

Nomberof  public  school-houHes 1,627 

Number  of  colleges  and  academics 93 

J^umber  of  white  male  teachers  licensed 1..  1,261 
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Number  of  white  female  teachers  licensed 413 

Number  of  colored  male  teachers  licensed • 317 

Number  of  colored  female  teachers  licensed 141 

Whole  number  of  teachers 2,132 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes  held 8 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent  says :  We  have  had  a  system  of  public  schools  in  the  StAte  since 
1840.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  ample  education  funds.  Additional  sums  were  obtained 
by  taxation.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  **  free 
public  schools  were  kept  three  months  every  year  within  convenient  distance  of  every 
child  eligible  in  the  State."  And  yet  the  census  of  18ii0  places  North  Carolina  in  the 
front  rank  of  illiteracy.  • 

Applying  the  true  test,  **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/*  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  school  system  of  North  Carolina  has  been  a  failure.  The  first  general 
assembly  which  met  under  the  present  constitution  provided  for  a  general  and  uniform 
system  of  public  schools.  The  failure  of  this  system  resulted  from  the  fact  that,  while 
the  county  commissioners  were  required  to  establish  schools  and  authorized  to  order  a 
tax  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  and  lor  the  building  or  renting  of  houses,  they  were 
given  no  authonty  to  levy  a  county  tax  to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers. 

The  State  school  fund  consists  of  75  per .  cent,  of  the  State  and  county  capitation 
taxes,  the  income  from  taxes  on  auctioneers,  and  on  licenses  to  retail  spirituous 
liquors,  and  the  .income  from  the  invested  school  funds.  The  whole  amount  which 
could  be  realized  from  these  sources  may  be  set  down  at  fifty  cents  a  year  for  each 
child  in  the  State.  It  is  true  that  the  general  assembly  of  1868-^69  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury ;  but 
this  amount  was  not  paid  except  by  the  tax  of  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cent.,  which 
was  levied  the  following  year. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  required  a  very  considerable  tax  on  each  township 
to  build,  repair,  and  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  school-houses,  and  to  pav  the  wages 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  four  months  every  year.  The  people,  in  their 
straitened  condition,  were  unwilling  to  be  taxed  heavily  for  any.thing.  In  one  case 
where  the  county  commissioners  attempted  to  levy  such  a  tax,  the  matter  was  carried 
into  the  supreme  court,  where,  in  January,  1871,  it  was  decided  against  the  commis- 
sioners. The  effect  of  this  decision  was  practically  to  annul  the  school  system  of 
1868-^69. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  public-school  system  when  the  general  aseembl  j  met 
in  November,  1871. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  education,  the  snper- 
intendent  prepared  a  bill  to  revise  the  school  law  and  provide  for  a  system  of  pnblio 
education.  This  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  in  February,  and  went  info  opera- 
tion thirty  days  after  its  ratification.  The  jiresent  school  law  has,  therefore,  been  on 
trial  only  since  March  14,  1872.  It  is  not  and  was  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  sys- 
tem.   It  is  but  the  germ  of  a  system  to  be  developed  by  future  legislation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  present  beginning  of  a  school  system  shall  be  made  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  general  assembly. 

CONDITIONS  OP  THE  PRESENT  LAW  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

''The  school  funds  for  the  year  1872  are:  1.  All  balances  of  apportionment  heretofore  made 
and  not  applied  in  payment  of  teachers'  wages  for  schools  taught  prior  to  March  14, 
1872.  (The  aggregate  amount  of  these  balances  which  has  b^n  paid  by  the  State 
treasurer  to  the  several  county  treasurers  since  the  ratification  of  the  present 
school  law  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.)  2.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  State  and  county  poll-taxes  for  the  year  1871,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  remain 
after  payiug  for  the  schools  taught  prior  to  March  14, 1872,  according  to  the  former 
law.  3.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  State  and  county  poll-taxes  for  the  year 
1872.  4.  Six  and  two-thirds  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  all  the  property 
and  credits  in  the  State,  and  twenty  cents  on  the  poll. 

**  The  school  fund  is  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the  several  townships  as  hereto- 
fore, but  paid  to  teachers  of  free  schools  without  regard  to  locality,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  may  be  presented. 

*^  The  board  of  education  have  adopted  the  rule  that  two  terms  of  a  public  school 
may  be  taught  in  the  same  place  in  one  year,  if  the  school  funds  will  justify  it." 

The  superintendent  thinks  that  "  the  iun<ls  will  be  sufficient,  on  the  present  plan,  to 
support  schools  four  months  in  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  State;  in  many  of  the 
counties  the  funds  will  be  sufficient  to  support  two  terms  of  four  months  each,  in  as 
many  districts  in  the  county  as  will  make  up  free  schools  on  the  plan  proposed. 
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**  If  tbe  people  of  any  neighborhood  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public-school 
money,  they  imist  make  up,  by  subAcription,  an  additional  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
teacher,  au<i  then  employ  the  teacber.  The  teacher  will  be  required  by  the  school 
committee  to  have  an  assistant  when  the  number  of  pupils  is  greater  than  he  can  teach 
and  govern  well. 

**  If  any  neighborhood  refuses  to  make  up  a  school  in  this  way,  it  can  have  no  claim 
whatever  to  any  part  of  the  public-school  funds/' 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  PRESENT  LAW. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  is,  that  incompetent  teach- 
ers are  allowed  to  get  teachers^  certificates.  The  county  examiners  yield  to  the  idea 
that  certiticates  must  be  given  to  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  schools,  and  thus  the  school  money  is  wasted. 

Another  defect  in  the  present  law  is,  the  want  of  nniformity  in  school-books. 
However  competent  a  teacher  may  be,  if,  when  he  goes  into  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty 

nils,  or  a  let^s  number,  he  finds  his  pupils  supplied  with  different  kinds  of  school- 
ks,  as  is  uuw  the  case,  he  will  be  unable  to  class  theni  as  he  might  otherwise  do, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  instnict  them  to  advantage. 

Other  defects  noted  are  the  failure  to  fix  by  law  the  time  and  manner  of  laying  off 
district^  and  tlie  failure  to  make  provision  for  the  bnilding  and  furnishing  of  school- 
hou.ses.  Concerning  this,  the  superintendent  says:  '*lt  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  townHhips,  whether  or  not  a  tax  should  be  levied  to  defray  half  the  expenses  of 
building  and  furnishing  neat,  substantial,  and  comfortable  school-houses ;  the  other  half 
being  paid  out  of  the  general  school  fund.'' 

it  is  the  intention  of  the  superintendent  at  an  early  day  to  present  to  the  general 
asBembly  a  bill  intended  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  laws  and  to  perfect  the  ecbool 
system. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

The  superintendent,  after  quoting  from  the  most  distinguished  edncators  upon  this 
subject,  and  giving  copious  extracts  as  indications  of  popular  opinion  on  compulsory 
education,  says :  ''  1  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  it  in  North  Candina." 

His  reasons  for  tbis  conclusion,  he  gives  as  follows:  ''According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  are  in  this  State  38,647  white  children  and  40,955  colored  children,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15  years,  unable  to  read  and  write ;  there  are  31,911  white  children 
and  ^,805  colored  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  years,  unable  to 
read  and  write.  There  are,  in  the  State  191,961  whites  and  205,032  colored,  over  the 
age  of  10  years,  unable  to  read  and  write ;  adding  679  Indians,  who  can  not  read  or 
-write,  we  find  the  sum  total  of  illiterates  in  the  State,  over  the  age  of  10  years,  to  be 
397,690.  The  entire  population  of  the  Stato  is  1,071  361.  If  from  this  number  we 
deduct  tbe  whole  number  of  children  in  the  State  under  the  age  of  10  years,  and  divide 
the  remainder  by  2,  we  will  find  that  about  one-half  the  population  of  the  State, 
over  I  he  age  of  10  years,  are  unable  to  read  and  write.'' 

Upon  tho  subject  of  the  relati<m  of  education  to  crime  he  quotes  largely  froip  the 
laat  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  continues:  *'  If  it  is  true,  as  statistics 
abundantly  prove,  that  pauperism  and  crime  every  where  keep  pace  with  ignorance, 
Korth  Carolina  has  a  gloomy  prospect  in  the  future.  Sometning  must  be  done  to 
arrest  the  evil.    Compulsory  education  is  the  remedy.'' 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  superintendent  further  remarks  that  "industrial  education  is  a  part  of  the 
system  which  can  not  be  omitted.  All  children  should  be  instructed  in  some  one  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  State.  They  should  be  instructed  to  make  an  honest  living. 
Instruction  in  trades  and  industrial  pursuits  will  be  more  valuable  than  instruction 
in  books ;  but  the  latter  is  necessary  to  the  former  and  bears  to  it  the  relation  of 
means  to  an  end.  Every  child  in  the  State  should  be  instructed  in  some  trade,  profes- 
sion, or  pursuit.  And  if  any  parent  or  other  person,  having  control  of  a  child,  neglects 
to  do  this,  the  law  should  intervene  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  child  and  the  safety 
of  the  State." 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Tbe  present  school  law  authorizes  and  encourages  the  organization  of  teachers' 
smociations  and  teachers'  institutes.  The  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  education 
land.  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  promised  $50  to  each  teachers'  institute  which  should  be  held  in 
the  State  dnring  the  present  year,  under  the  provisions  of  the  school  law.  This  is  the 
■anje  as  the  amount  given  from  the  State  school  fund.  This  liberal  and  generous  o£fer 
of  Dr.  Sears  was  advertised  throughout  the  State  early  in  the  year,  but  only  bIx 
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teachers'  institntes  have  been  held  in  the  State  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  To 
each  one  was  paid  $50  from  the  school  fund  and  (50  firom  the  Peabody  fund.  Tbe 
attendance  varied  from  37  to  50. 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  if  a  well-qualified  instructor  could  he  appointed  in 
each  judicial  district  in  the  State,  whoso  duty  it  should  be  to  conduct  institutes  in 
every  county  in  the  district,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  teachers'  examinations,  the 
licensing  of  incompetent  teachers  would  be  effectually  prevented. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  department  of  education  should 
have  an  organ  to  communicate  with  all  school  officers  and  teachers  in  the  State  upon 
nil  matters  relating  to  schools,  modes  of  teaching,  &c.  This  has  heretofore  been  done 
by  means  of  circulars  and  letters,  at  very  considerable  expense  to  the  State. 

*^If  the  general  assembly  should  appropriate  a  small  sum  annually  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  publishing  a  State  journal  of  education,  to  be  distributed  amonsr 
school  officers,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  most  economical  mode  which  could  be  adoptea 
to  communicate  information  relating  to  public  schools.  Such  a  journal  would  be  not 
only  an  organ  of  communication  for  the  benefit  of  school  officera  and  teachers,  bat  it 
would  become  a  depository  of  the  history  and  progress  of  education  in  the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

About  seven  years  ago  an  association  of  ladies  in  the  city  of  Boston  undertook  to  es- 
tablish and  support  a  school  for  white  children  in  the  South.  Miss  Bradley,  a  Boston 
lady,  was  delegated  to  select  the  place,  and  to  organize  and  superintend  the  school. 
She  selected  the  city  of  Wilmington,  in  this  State,  where  she  established  and  has  ever 
since  maintained  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  the  State,  supported  mainly  by  the 
ladies  of  Boston.  Many  hundreds  of  children  have  been  educated  in  this  school,  who, 
but  for  this  noble  charity,  would  have  remained  in  ignorance — victims,  perhaps,  of  vice 
and  crime. 

About  two  years  ago  a  wealthy  Boston  lady,  who  had  been  a  large  contributor  in  sup- 
port of  Miss  Bradley's  school,  visited  Wilmington.  ^  She  was  so  well  pleased  with  Miss 
Bradley's  work  that  she  purchased  a  square  in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  and  authorized 
Miss  Bradley  to  have  a  building  for  a  normal  school  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  That 
building,  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  Wilmiugton,  is  now  completed  ;  and  the  normal 
school  is  entirely  free  of  tuition. 

The  American  Missionary  Association,  for  the  education  of  colored  people,  have  main- 
tained schools  for  the  colored  people  in  the  cities  of  Wilmington,  New  Berne,  Raleigh, 
Beaufort,  and  other  places  since  the  close  of  the  war.  At  one  time  there  were  17 
teachers  and  1,600  pupils  in  Wilmington.  The  largest  number  of  teachers  reported  at 
any  time  was  47.  They  now  have  a  school  at  Wilmington  with  about  500  pupils ;  one 
at  Dudley  with  100  pupils ;  one  at  Raleigh  with  100  pupils ;  one  at  Beaufort,  and  one  at 
Alamance. 

The  Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  employ  34  teachers,  who  instruct  about  2,000 
pupils. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  have  also  done  much  for  education  in  North 
Carolina.  Ah  soon  as  the  war  was  over  they  sent  funds  to  carry  on  Friends'  schools  in 
the  South.  A  superintendent  was  sent  to  North  Carolina.  Teachers  were  employed, 
schools  organized,  school-houses  built  and  furnished,  school-books  supplied,  and  edu- 
cational meetings  held  Jbo  rouse  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  first  year  twelve  schools  were  established,  in  which  about  900  pupils  were  in- 
structed. The  schools  were  continued  about  nine  months  every  year.  The  number  of 
schools  and  the  number  of  pupili  increased  rapidly  the  first  two  or  three  years.  The 
work  has  been  going  on  now  seven  years.  During  the  last  four  years  the  number  of 
Hchools  has  been  from  thirty  to  thirty-four,  and  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  every 
year  was  from  2,700  to  3,300. 

These  schools  were  at  first  intended  for  the  children  of  Friends.  Others,  however, 
who  desired  to  send  their  children  were  permitted  to  do  so.  If  they  were  able  to  pay 
any  thing,  they  were  expected  to  pay  ;  otherwise,  not.  In  this  way  all  white  children 
within  reach  of  these  schools  were  instructed  upon  equal  terms. 

For  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  and  securing  the  best  modes  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools,  the  superintendent  collected  the  teachers  once  a  year,  and  spent 
from  four  to  six  weeks  in  training  them  in  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  Seven  of  these 
institutes  have  be«n  held — one, annually  for  the  last  seven  years — at  which  from  50  to 
100  teachers,  or  pei'sons  preparing  to  teach,  were  instructed  every  year.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons  have  been  instructed  in  these  institntes. 

This  association  of  Friends  have  also  established  a  model  farm  near  High  Point,  fat 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  can  be  done  with  worn-out  lands  in  North  GarolioA. 
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While  these  henefactioiis  recognizo  the  value  of  education,  they  also  indicate  the 
good-will  of  their  authors.  They  are  hut  so  many  olive-branches  held  out  to  the  people 
to  unite  in  building  up  the  prosperity  of  a  common  country  upon  the  only  basis  on 
'which  it  can  be  done — the  education  of  the  people. 

EDUCATION  IK  CONGRESS. 

Extracts  are  given  from  an  article  written  by  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, giving  a  very  clear  account  of  the  two  bills  which  have  been  before  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

No  comment  is  made,  but  the  fact  is  stated  that  the  national  educational  association 
/ally  indorsed  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  tables  accompanying  this  report  give  the  results  of  the  present  school-law  from 
March  14,  1872,  to  October  1.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  six  and  a  half  months 
within  these  dates  include  the  seasons  of  making  and  gathering  crops,  when  the  great 
majoiity  of  the  people  could  not  spare  their  children  from  work.  The  mode  of  start- 
ing and'  supporting  schools  was  new  to  the  people,  and  was  not  readily  understood. 
Many  preferred  the  former  law,  because  it  promised  more  money  while  it  continued. 
Others  supposed  that  the  present  law  was  unfavorable  to  the  poor,  because  it  was  cal- 
culated to  aid  only  those  who  could  aid  themselves.  So  that  the  present  exhibit  can 
not  be  regarded  as  a  fair  test  of  the  merits  of  the  system. 

)' 

PEABODY  FUND. 

Dr.  Sears,  in  his  sixth  annual  report,  says :  **  The  public  mind  does  not  seem  to  be 
80  well  settled  here  in  regard  to  free  schools  as  in  most  of  the  other  States.''  The 
Ijreneral  assembly  levied  no  State  tax  for  schools  for  the  present  year ;  and  the  poll- 
taxes  were,  in  many  cases,  applied  to  other  than  school  purposes.  A  letter  from  the 
nuperintendent  says :  ^*  In  numerous  instances  the  people  had  not  recognized  the 
utility  of  free  schools. 

"  I  believe  that  your  fund  is  doing  mnch,  not  only  to  aid  bnt  to  enconra|fe  education 
in  this  State,  and  that  yonr  rules  are  framed  with  great  wisdom  and  foresight." 

About  $10,550  have  been  expended  from  the  fund  during  the  past  yeaV  in  the  State, 
besides  $1,000  set  apart  for  teachers'  institutes.  "  The  State  appropriates  $50  for 
every  such  institute  neld  according  to  law  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  and  attended 
by  twenty  or  more  teachers^  We  have  promised  the  same  amount  on  the  same  con- 
ditions." 

UNIVERSITY  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

This  institution  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1795.  The  plan  of  the  university  in- 
cludes eight  colleges.  Of  these,  two  were  fully  and  two  partially  organized  at  the 
date  of  the  report,  July,  1871.  ' 

The  college  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  college  of  philosophy  are  fully  organ- 
ized. The  course  in  each  of  these  extends  over  four  years.  A  preparatory  department 
is  connected  with  them,  for  admission  to  which  no  examination  is  required.  The  col- 
lege of  a^cnlture  and  the  mechanic  arts  is  not  yet  fully  organized,  but  instruction 
-will  be  given  in  this  department  by  the  professor  of  a^i^riculture.  The  normal  college 
is  not  yet  fully  organized,  but  normal  instruction  will  be  given  during  the  coming 
year  (1870-71)  in  connection  with  the  classes  in  the  college  of  literature  and  art«. 

The  colleges  whose  organization  is  still  to  be  effected  are  the  college  of  science  and 
tbe  arts,  the  business  and  commercial  college,  the  college  of  law,  and  the  college  of 
niedicine. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  The  charter  speaks  of  the 
library  as  if  it  were  to  be  a  prominent  part  of  the  institution  ;  and  with  the  gathering 
of  the  first  classes,  the  library  was  begun.  A  yearly  income  was  appropriated  to  its 
extension,  and  pnrchases  of  valuable  books  were  at  different  times  prior  to  1825  made 
in  Europe.  The  interest  afterward  declined,  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the 
library  has  been  treated  with  discouraging  neglect.  It  is  now  behind  the  require- 
ments of  the  times.  One  of  the  professors,  writing  about  the  year  18.%,  said :  *'  The 
college  library  is  never  open  to  the  students,  and  is  almost  never  used  by  members  of 
the  facolty."  In  1850,  a  nandsoroe  building  was  erected  for  the  library.  It  numbers 
now  6,700  volumes.  The  libraries  of  the  dialectic  and.  philanthropic  societies  contain 
together  about  15,000  volumes. 
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DAVII>80N  COLLEGE. 

The  tweDty-fifth  report  of  this  college  gives  the  nnmber  of  students  as  99,  of  whom 
59  are  from  North  Carulioa.  Although  organized  and  controlled  by  Presbyterians,  the 
instruction  is  nut  sectaiian.  The  cl.>88icai  course  occunies  fonr  years;  the  scientific 
three.  The  large  and  ailuiirable  cabinets  of  minerals,  snells,  and  fossils  offer  superior 
facilities  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  this  college  is  embraced  in  eleven  schools.  The- 
ology or  law  may  be  studied  exclusively;  in  all  other  departments  the  student  may 
make  his  own  selection,  but  must  take  at  lea^t  three  schools.  There  are  two  courses 
for  full  graduation,  of  four  years  each.  A  preparatory  school  is  connecteil  with  the 
college.  '^Certificates  of  proficiency''  are  given  for  satisfactory  attainments  in  any 
scho(d;  also  the  degree  of  **  graduate  in  a  school,''  in  addition  to  usual  degrees  con- 
ferred by  colleges  and  universities. 

NOKTII  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

This  college  includes  four  departments — collegiate,  scientific,  academic,  and  theolog- 
ical. Tile  latter  was  established  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  course  of  study  in  this  department  occupies  twoyeara;  iu  the  collegiate, 
four. 

WAKE   FOREST  COLLEGE. 

A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  this  college.  Besides  the  asaal  col- 
lege degrees,  certificates  of  proficiency  and  graduation  are  issued. 

BINGHAM  SCIfOOL. 

This  is  organized  as  a  military  school.  The  courses  of  stndy  are  classical,  English, 
and  commercial. 

WE8LEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Virginia  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  which  has  always  furnished  its  president  and  agents. 

RALEIOn  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Tliis  seminary  has  two  departments — preparatory  and  collegiate.  Special  facilities 
are  offered  for  the  ornamental  branches.  The  geological  cabinet  contains  several  hun- 
dred specimens. 

SALEM  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  existing  boarding-school  for  yonng  ladies 
in  the  Southern  States.     It  is  under  the  auspices  and  control  of  the  Moravian  Uhurch. 

WILSON  COLLEGIATE  SEMINARY. 

This  seniinary  for  young  ladies  has  three  departments — primary,  academic,  and  col- 
legiate. There  is  also  an  advanced  class  in  literature  for  those  who  have  completed 
the  collegiate  course. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BUND. 

With  the  close  of  the  last  session  11  of  the  pupils  of  this  institution  completed  the 
allotted  coui*se  of  seven  years.  Of  this  number  3  were  permitted  to  return  to  make 
special  preparation  for  teaching.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  class  of  25  was  or- 
ganized for  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  The  results  afford  great 
reason  for  gratification.    The  mechanical  department  is  not  so  flourishing  as  desirable. 

The  printing-oflDce  has  been  in  operation  until  within  the  last  two  mouths.  Being 
Tery  much  in  need  of  books,  an  old  graduate  of  the  institution  was  employed  to  do  the 
printing.    Great  attention  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  musical  department. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  purchase  the  buildings  used  by  the  colored  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  save  the  annual  rents  for  it,  or  provide  el^^where.    Should  thia 
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not  be  doDe,  this  class  of  papils  will  be  left  wholly  unprovided  for.    North  Carolina 
was  the  first  to  undertake  the  education  of  colored  pupils  of  this  class,  and  the  hmpe 
is  expressed  that  she  will  not  now  fail  in  her  duty. 
The  institution  is  in  a  generally  flourishing  condition. 

FACTS  FROM  THB  UNITBD  STATKS  CENSUS. 

• 

Area  and pcpttlaiUm, — In  1870  North  Carolina  was  the  fourteenth  State  in  population, 
having  1,071,361  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  50,704  square  miles,  an  average  of  31.13 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  678,470  whites,  391,650  col- 
ored, and  1,241  Indians.  Of  these,  1,068,332  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
3,029  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents,  648,245  whites,  379,231  colored,  and 
1,202  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  904  were 
born  in  Germany,  490  in  England,  and  677  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance^ — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  65,301  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  19  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  53,868  white  scholars, 
28,357  were  males  and  25,511  females.  Of  the  11,419  colored  pupils,  5,491  were  males 
and  5,928  females.  Eight  male  and  six  temale  Indians  T<rei*e  also  reported  as  attending 
school. 

lUUeraeif. — Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  inhab- 
itants of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these  117  were 
foreign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  166,397  white  illiterates  38,647  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  20,240  were  males  and  18,407  females ;  31,911  vrere  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  15,384  were  males  and  16,527  females ;  D6,839  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  33,111  were  males  and  62,728  females.  Of  the  230,60b  colored 
illiterates  40,955  wei'e  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  21,313  were  males  and  19,649 
females ;  44,805  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  21,341  were  males  and  23,464 
females ;  144,846  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  68,669  were  males  and  76,177 
females.    Two  hundred  and  eighty-fuur  male  and  403  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,161,  having  2,692  teachers,  of  whom  1,7^ 
were  males  and  953  females,  to  educate  64,958  pupils,  of  whom  32,664  were  males  and 
32,294  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $635,892,  of  which  (9,160  were  derived  from  endowment,  (232,104  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  |:^4,628  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  sdtools.—The  1,435  public  schools,  with  1,518  teachers— 1,125  males  and  393 
females — were  attended  by  41,912  pupils,  of  whom  21,279  were  males  and  20,633 
females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income. of  $205,131,  of  which  $600  were 
derived  from  endowment,  $174,197  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $30,334  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  22  colleges,  with  91  teachers,  60  males  and  31  females,  were  attended 
by  1,526  pupils,  of  whom  694  were  males  and  832  females.  To  educate  these  they  had 
a  total  income  of  $94,290.  of  which  $5,820  were  derived  from  endowment,  $3,000  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $85,470  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  111  academies,  with  238  teachers,  of  whom  135  were  males  and  103 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  5,006  p(!ipils — 2,866  males  and  2,140  females — and  a  total 
iucome  of  ^,631,  of  which  $2,200  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,040  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  and  $95,391  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  sdiools. — The  542  day  and  boarding  schools  had  753  teachers — 378  males  and 
375  females— and  were  attended  by  13,297  pupils,  of  whom  6,223  were  males  and  7,074 
females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $178,621,  of  which  $60  were  derived  from  endow- 
ment, $4,448  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $174,113  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

lAbraries. — Six  hundred  and  fifty-six  public  libraries  were  reported,  with  202,651 
Tt»lnmes;  also,  1,090  private  libraries,  with  339,264  volumes;  in  all,  1,746  libraries, 
<X)ntaining  541,915  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  64  periodicals  issued  in  the  State,  had  an  aggregate  circnlation  of 
64,820  copies,  and  an  aggregate  annual  issue  of  6,684,950  copies. 

CkurcMs, — Of  the  2,^  church  organizations,  2,497  had  edifices  with  718,310  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $2,487,877. 

Povpertmn. — Of  the  1,652  paupers,  1,119  were  native  whites,  528  native  colored,  and 
5  foreigners. 

Crime, — Of  468  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870, 132  were  native  whites,  330  native 
colored,  and  6  foreign-bom.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  persons  were 
convicted  dnritig  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  ofwmulation. — Of  the  total  population,  359,930  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  182,^1  were  males  and  177,509  females ;  769,629  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  365,528  were  males  and  404,101  females. 

(tocmNUioiM.— Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  tliousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
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persons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  Yarions  occupations,  of  whom  292,439  were 
males  and  58,860  females.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  241,010  were 
males  and  28,228  females ;  51,^0  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  23,073 
were  males  and  28,217  females;  10,179  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  10,094 
were  males  and  85  females ;  20,592  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  18,262  were  males  and  2,330  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  351,299  employed  persons,  47,789  were  firom 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  37,724  were  males  and  10,065  females:  279,055  were  from 
16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  232,583  were  males  and  46,472  females ;  24,455  persona 
were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  22,132  were  males  and  2,323  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Alex.  McIver,  auperintendent  public  instructian,  Baleigh, 

COUNTY  EXAMINERS. 
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W.  A  Coleman. 
R.  W.  Wetmorei 
E.  M.  Scruggs. 
J.  R  Sams. 
H.  H.  Lanier. 
M.  L.  E^ayler. 
J.  B.  BoonOb 
S.  M.  Green. 
W.  T.  H.  Ewing. 
W.  J.  Stewart 
A.  W.  Bridgera 

A.  R.  Black. 
A  J.  Britton. 

L.  G.  Woodward. 
Samuel  W.  Hughes. 
Frank  Vaughaa. 
J.  T.  Smith. 
J.  J.  LansdelL 
S.  £.  Hines. 
£.  J.  Bradley. 
M.  S.  Bobbins. 
H.  H.  Crowson. 
D.  C.  Mclntyre. 
W.  N.  Mebane. 
R.  A.  Knox. 
W.  W.  Wallace. 

B.  F.  Grady,  jr. 
S.  J.  PembeitOD. 
W.A.  Flint 

J.  C.  Gilmer. 
John  A  SpruilL 
W.  Whitaker. 
John  E  Dagger. 
Lewis  C.  Latham. 
William  F.  ShulL 
John  Robinson. 
Thos.  J.  Gilrcath. 
£.  M.  NadaU. 
M.  Baldwin. 
David  M.  Ray. 
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[From  report  of  Hod.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  State  commisaioner  of  common  schools,  for  the  school  year 

ended  Aagust  31, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Keceipts  from  State  school  tax. $1,514,060  34 

Beceipts  from  interest  on  irredacible  funds,  &c * •.        241 ,  401  94 

Keceipts  from  local  taxes 4,947,799  79 

Beceipts  from  sale  of  bonds 414,072  51 

Beceipts  from  fines,  licenses,  &c 248,657  62 

Total  receipts  for  1871 7,365,992  20 

Grand  total  of  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand  September  1, 1870..     9, 610, 046  50 


FINANCIAL  STATElfENT. 

Increase  in  St>ate  school  tax  over  last  year $61,614  49 

Increase  in  interest  on  irreducible  funds,  &c 6,652  06 

Increase  in  local  taxes 57,919  67 

Increase  in  grand  total  of  receiptff 245,280  80 

Total  amount  paid  teachers 4,107,795  30 

Increase  over  last  year 200,528  31 

Amonnt  paid  for  managing  and  superintending  schools 102, 980  05 

Increase  over  last  year 4,447  04 

Amount  paid  for  sites  and  buildings 1,517,021  09 

Decrease  from  last  year 462,556  45 

Amount  paid  for  fuel  and  contingent  expenses 1,103,238  12 

Decrease  from  last  year 61, 950' 42 

Amonnt  paid  for  interest  on  and  redemption  of  bonds 423, 694  80 

Grand  total  of  expenditures  in  1871 7,254,729  36 

Increase  over  last  year 104,163  28 

Balance  on  hand  September  1, 1871 2,355,317  14 

The  decrease  of  $61,950.42  in  the  amount  paid  for  fuel  and  other  contingent  expenses 
results  from  the  fact  that  heret>ofore  this  item  included  the  amount  paid  for  interest  on 
and  redemption  of  bonds,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  reported  as  a  separate  item. 
If  these  two  amounts  were  united,  there  would  be,  instead  of  a  decrease,  an  increase 
of  $361,744.38. 

SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

"White  males 526,109 

White  females 505,656 

Total  white  scholastic  population 1,031,765 

Increase  over  last  year 16,190 

Colored  males 13,402 

Colored  females 12,881 

Total  colored  scholastic  population 26,283 

Increase  over  last  year 176 

Whole  number  of  males 539,511 

Whole  number  of  females 518,537 

Total  scholastic  population 1,058,048 

Increase  over  last  year 16,368 

ATTENDANCB. 

Number  of  males  enrolled 383,722 

Number  of  females  enrolled 348,400 

Total  enrollment 732,122 

Increase  over  last  year 7,226 

Average  attendance  of  males 223,470 

Average  attendance  of  females 208,982 

Total  average  attendance 432,452 

Inoreafle  over  last  vear 18,559 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  enrollment 60.54 

loflKeMe  in  percentage  over  last  year 2.88 
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CLASS  SCHOOLS  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  class  schools  in  the  State :  German  schools,  where  instmotion 
is  given  in  the  German  language  exclusively,  and  schools  composed  exclasively  of  col- 
ored children. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  German  schools 5,480 

Increase  over  last  year 384 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  colored  schools 5, 822 

Increase  over  last  year 495 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools 5, 945 

Decrease  from  last  year •  4,555 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

Nnmber  of  teachers  in  German  schools ■. *  91 

Increase  over  last  year I'l 

Number  of  teachers  in  colored  schools 145 

Number  of  male  teachers  in  common  schools 9, 563 

Number  of  female  teachers  in  common  schools 12, 544 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed 22,107 

Increase  over  last  year '....  269 

Total  number  of  permanent  teachers 7,580 

Increase  over  last  year 409 

Changes  of  teachers  during  the  year 7,360 

Whole  number  of  teachers  necessary 14, 747 

Increase  over  last  year 372 

Average  nnmber  of  weeks  taught ^ 

Average  gcntlemen^s  monthly  pay  in  township  primary  schools $37  00 

Average  ladies'  monthly  pay  in  township  primary  schools ^1  00 

Average  gentlemen's  monthly  pay  in  township  high  schools fc7  00 

Average  gentlemen's  monthly  pay  in  separate  district  primary  schools B72  00 

Average  mdies'  monthly  pay  in  separate  district  primary  schools $41  00 

Average  gentlemen's  monthly  pay  in  separate  district  high  schools 193  00 

Average  guiles'  monthly  pay  in  separate  district  high  schools $58  00 

SCHOOL   PROPERXr. 

Wholennmber  of  school-houses  in  the  State 11,571 

Whole  number  of  school-rooms  in  the  State 14,186 

School-houses  erected  in  1871 578 

Cost  of  school-'houses  erected  in  1871 $1,025,077 

Total  value  of  school  property  in  the  State $l/t,  98H,  612 

Increase  over  value  of  last  year ^ $1,170,058 

AVERAGE  RATE  OF  LOCAL  TAX  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Average  nnmber  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  townships  for  schools  in 

1871 "3.02 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  townships  for  schools  in 

1870 .: : 3.63 

Decrease .61 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  separate  districts,  for 

sdioolsin  1871 6.19 

Average  number  of  mills  on  each  dollar,  local  levy,  in  separate  districts,  for 

schools  in  1870 7.57 

Decrease 1.88 


DECREASE  OF  TAXES. 


The  act  of  May  1, 1871,  restricting  township  boards  of  edncation  to  3|  mills  on  tlie 
dollar,  and  all  other  boards  of  edncation  to  5^  mills  on  the  dollar,  has  operated  as  tha 
chief  cause  of  the  decrease  above  reported.  The  reduction  of  local  indebtedness  for 
sohool-houses  has  contributed  something  to  the  large  decrease  in  the  rate  of  tax  in  sep- 
arate districts.  In  many  districts  whose  aggregate  valoation  of  taxable  property  voder 
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the  new  appTaisement  is  not  proportionably  increased,  the  said  8tatiitx)ry  rednotion  in 
the  rate  of  the  levy,  it  is  feared,  will  seriously,  embarrass  boards  of  education  in  their 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law.  The  interests  of  our  public  schools 
obviously  require  a  restoration  of  the  former  rate  of  local  tax  for  school  purposes. 

THE  NET  COST  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  ¥EAR. 

In  townships,  total  cost,  less  amonnts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1871 ...  $2, 860, 882 
In  separate  districts,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property 

in  1671 2,453,128 


In  the  State,  total  cost,  less  amounts  paid  on  permanent  property  in  1871 . .     5, 314, 010 


In  townships,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expendlturea,  net,  in  1871 . .  (9  75 

In  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in 

1871 $17  66 

Id  townships,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditures,  net,  in  1871, 

including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent  improvements $11  09 

lo  separate  districts,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditure,  net,  in 
1871,  including  6  per  cent,  on  estimated  valne  of  permanent  improve- 
ments   121  30 

In  the  State,  average  cost  per  pupil  on  year's  expenditure,  net,  in  1871,  in- 
cluding 6  per  cent,  on  estimated  value  of  permanent  improvements $14  37 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

We  have  been  for  a  year  or  more  engaged  in  reviewing  and  correcting  errors  in  the 
sixteentb-section  accounts  of  this  office,  and  have  corrected,  perhaps,  one-half  of  them. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  State  auditor  be  authorized  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  the  Land  Office  at  Washiugton,  that  the  facts  concerning  these  grants  may 
be  ascertained.  Otherwise  the  State  will  probably  never  obtain  possession  of  all  the 
lands  to  which  it  is  legally  entitled,  and  the  income  from  the  sale  or  rent  of  schools 
lands  will  never  be  justly  apportioned. 

CODIFICATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  necessity  of  a  codification  of  the  school  laws  was  presented  in  the  last,  and  also 
in  several  preceding  reports.  There  are  about  forty  thousand  school  officers  and  twenty 
thousand  teachers  in  the  State.  That  they  may  be  enabled  to  perform  their  duties 
aaderstandingly,  the  school  laws  should  be  plain  and  definite  in  statement.  A  codified 
bill,  it  is  hoped,  will  secure  this  desirable  result  as  well  as  furnish  the  occasion  for 
making  such  changes  in  our  school  system  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  a  system  so  cumbrous  and  complicated  should  prove  a  fruitful 
sooroe  of  neglect,  perplexity,  misunderstanding,  and  litigation.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  number  of  local  directors  in  each  sub-district  be  reduced  from  three  to  one, 
and  certain  powers,  neither  vital  nor  important  to  local  interests,  be  transferred  from 
them  to  the  township  board  organized  precisely  as  it  now  is.  A  riddance  will  thus  be 
made  of  friction  and  dead  weight,  and  our  school  system  made  compact  and  efficient. 

8X7PERVISION. 

Practically,  onr  country  schools  are  without  supervision.  There  being  no  one  in 
each  county  to  organize,  counsel,  and  direct,  these  schools  are  frequently  a  chaos  of 
misapplied  good  purposes,  wasteways  of  unused  or  misdirected  energies.  While  onr 
cities  and  towns  have  made  rapid  progress  in  every  thing  that  concerns  education,  our 
roral  districts  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  them,  and,  in  some  localities,  have  actually 
retrograded.  Supervision  has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  It  is  now  the  settled  policy 
of  the  States  that  have  once  adopted  it,  and  we  confidently  trust  that  Ohio  will  soon 
f<d]ow  their  example. 

EXAMINERS. 

The  qrstem  of  examination  by  local  boards  works  badly  in  small  towns  and  yillages, 
ftod  examination  by  county  boards  equally  so,  applied  to  large  towns  or  cities,  it  is 
respectfolly  recommended  that  the  State  board  of  examiners  be  authorized  to  divide  the 
Stele  into  diatnots  of  convenient  size,  and  to  appoijit  iiupoe  competent  persons  in  each 
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district,  who  shall  constitute  a  district  board  of  examiners,  and  that  each  district  board 
be  empowered  to  grant  certificates  which  shall  be  yalid  five  years,  unless  revoked  for 
good  cause. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  board  of  examiners,  Febmai^  15, 1871,  it  was  agreed 
that  English  literature,  general  history,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  test  brancnes.  It  was  also  decided  to  discontinue  the 
practice  of  former  boards,  in  regard  to  partial  examinations,  and  that  after  next  annual 
examination  each  candidate  should  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon 
the  entire  list  of  test  studies.  At  the  first  examination  held  by  this  board,  twenty-six 
persons  appeared,  to  eighteen  of  whom  certificates  were  granted. 

teachers'  certificates. 

State  certificates  granted  in  1871 13 

County  certificates  granted  for  two  years,  1871 ,  563 

County  certificates  granted  for  eighteen  months,  1871 2, 315 

County  certificates  granted  for  one  year,  1871 7,869 

County  certificates  granted  for  six  mouths,  1871 9,082 


• 


Total  certificates  granted  in  1871 19,829 

Number  of  colored  applicants  for  certificates 231 

ADDITIONAL  CERTIFICATES  REQUIRED. 

There  seems  to  be  a  need  for  a  grade  of  certificates  intermediate  between  those 
granted  by  the  State  and  the  county  board  of  examiners.  Certificates  valid  through- 
out the  State  for  a  longer  perio<l  than  two  years,  but  issued  to  experienced  and 
successful  teachers  only,  would  be  highly  prized  by  a  large  number  who  find  the 
|)resent  method  of  examination  expensive  and  embarrassing.  They  would  also  be 
incentives  to  diligence  on  the  part  of  many  who  despair  ot  ever  obtaining  a  State 
certificate. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  sixty-eight  teachers'  institutes.  These  reports 
show  that  308  instructors  and  lecturers  were  employed  in  conducting  the  exercises; 
that  7,158  teachers,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the  State,  were  in 
attendance;  that  the  sum  of  $16,361.99  was  expended  in  sustaining  them.  Institutes 
are  among  the  most  important  educational  helps.  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and 
is  here  repeated,  that  some  legislation  is  needed  to  make  them  more  effective,  and 
relieve  teachers  from  the  burden  of  their  support. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  statute  providing  for  the  education  of  the  colored  children  in  the  State  is,  in  its 
practical  operation,  a  failure.  In  sections  where  they  are  few  in  number,  the  public 
money  to  which  they  are  entitled  is  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  separate  school 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  some  instances  the  eifpress  provisions  of  the  law  have 
been  aisregarded,  and  all  the  school-funds  appropriated  to  the  support  of  schools  for 
white  children  only.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  statute  be  so  amended 
as  to  secure /or  colored  youth  educational  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed  byothen. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  commendable  featnro  in  some  of  our  private  schools  is  the  attention  given  to 
normal  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  other  efficient  means  and  facilities  for  pro- 
fessional training,  their  efforts  to  supply  a  manifest  want  merit  encouragement  and 
reward.  There  exists  an  urgent  necessity  for  well-conducted  normal  schools.  We  aro 
entering  upon  a  new  era  of  Education.  Old  methods  of  teaching  are  being  replaced 
by  new  ones.  We  acknowledge  that,  as  a  class,  onr  teachers  are  not  so  well  qualified 
as  they  should  be,  but  we  fail  to  provide  the  means  that  will  give  us  better  ones.  We 
have  taken  scarcely  a  single  step  forward  since  1853,  but  have  suffered  other  States  to 
sweep  past  us  in  their  onward  march,  while  we  have  been  drifting  about  in  an  eddy 
of  stolid  conservatism.  Our  school  system  needs  to  be  vitalized  and  made  efficient  by 
the  employment  of  agencies  which  will  furnish  us  competent  teachers.  The  sum.  not 
exceeding  $100  from  each  county,  paid  into  the  "  teachers'  institute  fund,"  is  all  the 
provision  made  by  Ohio  for  normal  instruction.  Policy  and  necessity  demand  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  normal  schoolS|  to  be  sustained  as  State  institntions. 
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CINCINNATL 

GERMAN  IN  TIIB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  Iturf^e  infoaion  of  the  German  element  in  the  population  of  Cincinnati,  this 
important  department  of  the  school  system  must  continue  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
very  considerahlo  portion  of  the  people.  That  more  than  one-h^f  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  study  German  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  iu  it. 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  whose  duty  is  principally  to  take  special  charge  of  the  German-English 
department.    Ho  reports  this  department  as,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  fair  condition. 

llie  establishment  of  a  German  normal  department,  in  connection  with  the  existing 
normal  school,  is  strongly  recommended.  This  is  absolutely  uecessaiy,  unless  it  is  in- 
tended to  rely  in  the  future  upon  Germany  for  the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  German 
department.  The  employment  of  foreigners  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools  is  to  be 
deprecated,  because  from  such,  pupils  can  not  receive  such  a  political  education  as 
beiits  the  republican  principles  and  institutions  of  our  country.  A  lack  of  such  politi- 
cal training  is  regarded  as  the  weakest  point  iu  our  educational  system. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  use  of  separate  readers  be  dispensed  with.  Those 
at  present  in  use  answer  every  purpose;  the  requisite  ^^mmatical  explanation  should 
be  furnished  by  the  teacher,  and  the  reading-lesson  will  be  more  interesting  for  being 
understood  in  both  languages.  Wherever,  in  teaching,  two  living  languages  are  used 
co-operatively,  the  understanding  of  the  one  can  be  rendered  more  periect  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  other.  And  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  two  most  beauti- 
ful of  existing  languages  are  brought  together— the  mother,  the  German ;  and  the 
daughter,  the  finglilh.  The  German  may  be  used  by  way  of  defining  the  English  with 
infinitely  more  advantage  than  could  be  accomplished  by  a  purely  English  definition, 
and  so  doe  versa.  At  present  that  very  important  part  of  tne  study  of  German,  the 
translation,  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  German  teachers.  This  fact  renders 
more  obvious  the  necessity  of  a  German  normal  department. 

DBAWIKG  AS  A  COBfPUUSORT  BRANCH  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Until  recently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  drawing  as  a  compulsory 
branch  of  instruction  into  all  grades  of  schools ;  and  for  Cincinnati  is  claim^  the 
honor  of  inaugurating  this  new  movement  on  a  svstematic  and  progressive  plan. 
Since  the  start  she  has  maintained  her  place  among  the  foremost  in  the  strife  for  ex- 
cellency in  this  most  important  branch  of  education.  But  a  city  setting  out  on  such 
au  enterprise  as  a  general  diffusion  of  art  culture  ought  not  to  shrink  from  counting 
the  cost.  The  board  must,  if  it  expects  to  reap  any  adequate  harvest  from  the  seed 
sown,  nourish  it  with  a  generous  hand.  Every  school  should  be  provided  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  models ;  for,  without  such  aids,  the  superintendent  of  drawing  and 
his  assistants  wiU  find  themselves  hampered  at  every  step. 

Such  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  instructioB  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
schools  in  this  branch  that  it  will  be  possible  soon  to  reduce  the  number  of  special 
teachers  to  four,  or  even  a  less  number ;  but  that  it  will  be  possible  ever  to  dispense 
with  all  of  them,  without  great  injury  to  the  instniction  in  their  department,  is  not 
believed.  That  the  regular  teachers  may  be  trained  to  instruct  profitably  in  the  ele- 
ments of  drawing,  may  be  assumed  as  an  established  fact ;  and  that  is  all  that  can 
lastly  be  expected  of  them.  Professional  teachers  will  always  be  needed  for  the 
Lifcher  departments  of  this  art. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  in  the  primary  schools  is  three  half-hours  per  week, 
00  arranged  that  one  full  hour  has  been  given  in  all  grades  above  £  for  explanation 
and  development  of  the  figures  contained  in  the  exercises.  The  remaining  thirty 
minutes  are  taken  for  a  j^ractioe  lesson  and  review  of  the  previous  lesson.  In  the  in- 
termediate schools  the  time  allotted  is  eighty  minutes — forty  for  instruction  and  ex- 
planation by  the  special  teacher  of  drawing,  the  remaining  forty  being  taken  as  a 
practice  lesson  under  the  supervision  of  the  class  teacher. 

Viewing  the  subject  of  art  instruction  from  the  pecuniary  stand-point,  it  is  fully 
believed  that  the  community  will  receive  no  richer  return  from  any  branch  taught  in 
the  schools,  for  the  money  invested.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  the 
instruction  given  in  music 

MUSIC. 

The  examination  in  this  branch  showed  a  very  great  improvement  in  note-reading 
and  the  singing  of  exercises  at  sight  j  but  the  greatest  improvement  was  in  song- 
ffiBging.  The  children  sang  not  only  in  better  time,  but  with  a  much  better  quality 
of  voice. 

18  E 
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Tbo  rc<:fiilar  teachers  have  labored  in  harmony  with  the  mnsic-teachers  to  advance 
the  interests  of  this  important  branch,  and  in  giving  instrnction  to  their  classes  show 
that  they  have  gained  greatly  in  skill  during  the  year.  From  year  to  year  the  plans 
of  instruction  in  this  department  are  crystallizing  more  and  more  into  a  harmonious 
system.  The  examination  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  normal  school  occupied  a 
whole  day,  and  was  very  thorough,  not  only  m  the  theory  of  music  but  in  the  ability 
of  its  diJSereut  members  to  give  practical  instruction  to  a  class. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

A  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  is  the  prominence  that  language 
culture  occupies  in  their  course  of  study.  In  arranging  this  course,  the  truth  has  been 
prominently  borne  in  mind  that  correct  expression  is  not  only  valuable  in  it«elf,  but 
hiis  a  powerful  reflex  influence  in  promoting  correct  thinking. 

Having  long  felt  that  technical  grammar,  as  usually  taught,  is  of  little  practical 
value,  the  committee  on  course  of  study  set  to  work  resolutely,  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  to  bring  about  an  entire  revolution  in  the  method  of  teaching  grammar. 
Instead  of  reserving  grammar  as  a  study  for  the  highest  grades,  a  course  was  con- 
structed to  begin  with  the  child's  first  day  in  school,  and  keep  him  company  through 
every  grade  until  he  reaches  the  high  sch^l,  where  it  is  expected  that  rhetoric  and  a 
critical  study  of  some  of  the  best  English  classics  will  finish  the  solid  and  symmetrical 
structure. 

The  teacher  is  not  to  aim  at  a  recitation  of  grammatical  roles  and  definitions,  but  at 
a  ready  and  correct  use  of  the  language  itselff  the  latter  alone  having  a  real  and  prac- 
tical value  in  the  future  career  of  the  scholar.  To  this  end  mere  technicalities  are  to 
be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable,  but  when  used  to  be  thoroughly  explained  in  t«)nn8  to 
be  readily  comprehended  by  children.  All  text-books  are  excluded  from  the  district 
schools,  and  an  elaborate  syllabus  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers.  This  plan  haa 
been  thoroughly  tried,  and  its  success  has  been  all  that  could  have  been  expected.  The 
knowledge  gained  by  pupils  through  its  workings  has  been  no  heap  of  "dry  gram- 
matical compost,"  but  a  knowledge  which  has  rendered  them  more  familiar  with  the 
use  of  language  in  a  practical  way,  and  which  is  also  leading  them  gradually  up  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  highest  expression  of  tliought. 

In  the  primary  schools,  object-lessons  form  the  basis  of  language-lessons,  the  child 
acquiring  the  habit  of  ready  and  correct  expression  as  he  acquires  the  habit  of  obser- 
vation. The  success  of  this  course  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  teacher.  K  he 
possess  method,  versatility,  aud  enthusiasm,  he  c^n  make  tue  work  intensely  intereat- 
ins ;  but  if  he  be  a  mere  routinist,  the  course  in  his  hands  will  prove  little  less  techni- 
cal, formal,  and  unpractical  than  the  old  method  of  etymological  grammar,  with  its 
absurd  and  humdrum  parsing  exercises. 

The  course  pursued  m  one  of  the  German-English  schools  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  is  the  custom  for  the  English  teacher  to  write  a  composition  on  the  board,  the  pupils 
following,  and  turning  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  into  German ;  the  German  compositions 
to  be  coiTectcd  by  the  German  teacher.  Then  a  German  composition  is  turned  into 
English  in  the  same  way.  The  compositions  of  this  distich  run  in  couplets;  the  one 
in  Eu^rlish,  the  other  in  German,  and  on  the  same  topic.  The  advantages  of  this  plan 
in  giving  accuracy  and  readiness  in  the  use  of  both  languages  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimate. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

These  were  opened  October  16,  and  closed  February  17,  havinff  been  in  session  one 
week  longer  than  the  year  before.  There  was  a  falling-off  in  the  enrollment,  while 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  enrollment  remained  about  the  same.  The  attend- 
ance of  both  years,  however,  was  much  below  that  of  the  first,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  enrolled.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  these  results,  as  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  induce  youth  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools  to  attend  the  night  schools. 
The  best  teachers  have  been  employed,  and  every  appliance  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  has  been  fteely  furnished. 

CINCINNATI  UNIVERSITY. 

There  has  as  yet  been  no  union  of  the  different  educational  funds,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  brought  together  under  the  law  passed  with  such  remarkable  unan- 
imity by  the  legislature,  and  there  seems  no  prospect  of  an  early  opening  of  this  insti- 
tution. Some  months  since  an  able  and  well-considered  curriculum  of  study,  adapted 
to  the  opening  work  of  the  university,  was  reported  to  the  board  of  directors.  Buce 
then  nothiDg  seems  to  have  been  done.  Unquestionably  the  best  interests  of  Cincin- 
nati demand  an  early  opening  of  the  university,  and  tms  demand  is  seconded  by  the 
almost  unanimous  voice  of  her  citizens. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

During  the  past  year  the  library  has  been  removed  from  narrow  and  inconvenient 
qnarters  to  a  beantifnl  and  well- arranged  building;  and  by  the  liberal  appropriation 
of  the  board  of  education  and  the  concurrent  action  of  the  city  council,  the  comple- 
tion of  a  fire-proof  building,  with  a  capacity  of  250,000  volumes,  is  assured.  The 
accessions  to  and  the  use  of  the  library  have  largely  increased. 

COLUMBUS. 

CONDITION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  extension  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  has  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  education  several  suburban  schools.  The  parents  and  children,  having 
becom<9  accustomed  to  the  loose  discipline  and  unmethodical  instruction  of  schools  in 
the  rural  districts,  were  restive  under  the  more  rigid  rules  and  regulations  of  the  city 
schools.  Owing  to  this  the  year's  work  in  these  Eichools  has  not  been  very  satisfactory. 
In  the  others  the  progress  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  now  classification  has 
been  made,  and  the  course  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  reduced  from  9  to  8 
years.  The  unusual  prevalence  of  children's  diseases  has  been  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  regular  and  uniform  attendance.  Some  of  the  schools  were 
reduced  one-hsdf. 

WOMEN  FBINCIPAIJ9. 

During  the  year  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  employing  women  as  principals  of 
schools.  "  So  far  as  the  results  of  a  single  year  are  concerned,  the  experiment  is  a  suc- 
cess. There  were  fewer  difficulties  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  a  less  number  of 
complaints  entered  by  parents  against  teachers,  than  in  former  years."  Nevertheless 
the  opinion  is  expressed  that  '*  the  only  true  system  of  education  is  the  one  wherein 
both  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  trainmg  of  youth." 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

Mnsic  has  been  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  several  years,  but  so  unsatisfac- 
tory have  been  the  results  that  the  subject  was  in  danger  of  being  stricken  out.  The 
adoption  of  a  course  of  instruction  In  accordance  with  the  Boston  plan  gives  hopes  of 
more  satisfactory  results. 

Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  but  until  the 
teachers  acquire  greater  skill  little  can  be  accomplished. 

The  German  language  was  taught  in  23  schools,  besides  the  high  school,  during  the 
year.  The  number  of  x^upils  studying  this  branch  was  1,553.  German-English  schools 
have  been  a  constituent  part  of  the  public-school  system  ever  since  its  existence,  and 
have  been  universally  the  best  filled  and  most  regularly  attended. 

NORMAL  CLASS. 

As  a  means  of  supplying  more  thoroughly  trained  teachers,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
normal  class  be  established  in  the  high  school.  If  this  could  be  done  it  is  believed- 
there  would  be  fewer  failures  resulting  from  the  want  of  professional  knowledge  and 
experience. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  public-school  system  of  Columbus  was  organized  in  1845.  The  citizens  refused 
to  allow  a  tax  to  be  levied,  and  the  entire  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  was  $896.86, 
received  fjom  the  State  fund.  Thirteen  schools  were  opened.  In  1847  there  were 
17.  In  1052  the  number  had  increased  to  22,  (four  of  which  were  German-English,)  and 
in  20  years  it  has  risen  to  100,  with  a  school  property  valued  at  (420,000. 

TOLEDO. 

The  following  account  of  the  Toledo  schools  is  taken  from  an  article  in  the  Toledo 
Blade,  furnished  by  Colonel  De  Wolf,  the  city  superintendent : 

OROANIZATIOir. 

''The  Toledo  public  schools  were  organized  in  May,  1849,  under  the  Akron  law,  some- 
what modified.    In  1849-'50,  five  schools  accommodated  the  youth  of  the  city,  of  whom 
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682,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  ennm orated  youth,  were  enrolled.  Pupils  were  admitted,  as 
they  were  eunuierated,  from  the  age  of  5  to  20,  inclusive.  At  an  early  period  in  the  bia- 
tory  of  the  schools  those  under  6  were  excluded  from  the  schools. 

EABLY  TEACHERS. 

**  On  the  list  of  early  teachers  appears  the  name  of  Hon.  Anson  Smythe,  fh>m  1850  to 
1854.  Among  the  superintendents  is  the  same  name,  from  November,  1850,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1856,  at  which  time  this  gentleman  became  State  school  commissioner,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  now  Chief  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Eaton  was  followed  by  Moses  T.  Brown,  esq.,  in  March,  1859 ;  he  resigned 
iu  April,  1864,  and  the  present  incumbent  was  elected  to  the  place. 

PRE83CNT  COKDinOM. 

"In  March,  1864,  there  were  24  schools  and  33  teachers,  enrolling  dtmng  the  year 
2,217  pupils,  out  of  5,392  enumerated.  The  term-enrollment  of  the  high  school,  four 
classes,  was  61.  In  January,  1866,  the  German  schools  then  existing  were  adopted  into 
the  public-school  system,  and  since  that  time  others  have  been  added  to  meet  the 
wants  of  this  class.  With  these  additions,  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  a  constant  effort 
to  iuduce  all  children  to  attend  the  schools,  (clothing,  in  many  cases,  being  provided 
through  private  benevolence  for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend,)  tne  number 
of  schools  has  now  reached  80,  the  number  of  teachers  100,  and  the  number  of  pnpils 
6,572,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  mean  between  the  10,236  and  the  10,860  youth  enumerated 
iu  1871  and  1872.    The  term-enrollment  in  the  high  school — ^now  three  dasaea— is  181. 

BYSNma  SCHOOLS. 

'^The  Toledo  board  of  education  also  maintain  evening  schools  tlnQe  nights  each 
week,  during  the  winter,  for  those  only  who  can  not  attend  a  day  school.  At  these  315 
pupils,  over  13  years  of  a^e,  were  enrolled,  the  average  weekly  enrollment  being  247 ; 
the  average  nightly  attendance,  180.  In  the  Catholic  Church  schools  there  are  enrolled 
about  1,200  pupils. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTORIES. 

''  The  growtii  of  such  manufactories  as  employ  Juvenile  help  is  already  affiocting 
the  attendance  of  youth  in  our  schools.  In  one  of  these  I  found  nearly  100  yontbe, 
from  11  to  17,  and  in  each  of  several  others  a  large  number.  Night  schools  will  do 
something  for  this  class,  especially  for  such  as  had  a  good  start  in  the  day  schools. 
Indeed,  our  statistics  show  that  what  is  done  for  a  large  migority  of  our  youth  must 
be  effected  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  14,  or  even  12. 

WRITING. 

''  Let  me  also  say,  what  I  find  can  not  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  writing  much  in 
school  exercises,  if  carefully  done,  affords  a  most  excellent  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  the  only  means  of  learning  to  construct 
English  sentences,  to  capitalize  and  punctuate,  and  also  to  spelL  In  all  German  schools 
much  more  use  is  made  of  the  pen  than  in  America.  The  good  results  are  manifest  in 
many  directions. 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

''A  notion  prevails  among  large  classes  of  our  American  citizens  that  drawing  is  a 
mere  accomplishment,  beneath  the  notice  of  young  men  looking  forward  to  active  vo- 
cations. In  our  new  and  rushing  communities,  wnere  so  many  amass  fortunes  by  the 
roughest  process,  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  we  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
refined  methods  by  which  older  nations  so  greatly  increase  the  vidne  of  their  leas 
abundant  raw  material.  Art  has  thus  wanted  an  opportunity  among[  us  to  demon- 
strate it's  power  to  enrich  or  to  cultivate  a  people.  Happily,  there  is  a  promise  of 
change  iu  this  regard. 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH  DRAWING. 

*'  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  experienoed  educators,  and  I  think 
our  experience  corroborates  it,  that  drawing  and  writing  can  be  taught  to  children 
with  the  same  outlay  of  time  and  labor  as  is  req^uired  to  teach  writing  alone.  Teach- 
ers accustomed  to  give  systematic  instruction  m  other  branches  require,  it  is  found, 
but  a  short  period,  by  persistent  effort,  to  be  able  to  instruct  in  free-nand  and  object 
drawing,  and  not  many  months  longer  to  add  geometric  and  the  elements  of  perspect- 
ive drawing. 
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trriLITY  OP  THE  STUDY  OP  DRAWING. 

"  To  the  teacher  of  physical  science  and  of  history,  fVom  the  primarj'  to  the  highest 
departments  of  instruction,  the  ability  to  assist  description  by  representation  is  of  un- 
told value.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  scientist  as  an  original  explorer.  The  dcvclop- 
Tuent  of  the  ideal  of  symmetry,  with  variety  and  elegance,  is  of  great  value  to  the 
denier  in  all  manufactured  articles.  It  adds  culture  as  well  as  power  to  the  scholar 
and  the  professional  man,  to  the  man  of  means  and  large  designs. 

'*  Toledo  has  not  wished  to  be  behind  other  cities  in  her  attempt  to  encourage  this 
culture  through  her  public  schools.  She  has  for  several  years  furnished  a  teacher  for 
special  classes,  and  of  late  has  required  free-hand,  object,  geometric,  and  perspective 
di-awing  in  their  appropriate  places  in  all  the  schools,  two  lessons  being  given  each 
-week. 

**  Map-drawing,  in  addition  to  the  aid  it  has  rendered  in  the  study  of  geography,  has 
assisted  much  in  developing  neat,  precise,  and  rapid  execution  with  chalk  and  pencil. 
The  oral  instruction  required  in  the  scnools,  embracing  at  first  the  forms  of  objects 
and  of  geometric  figurei^  and  then  of  vegetation  and  of  animals,  has  contributed  in- 
terest to  our  drawing-lessons,  and  has  been  CTcatly  aided  by  the  ability  of  teacher  and 
pu])il  to  make  even  Sat  representations  of  these  objects. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHINO. 

"  The  fact  that  a  very  large  mtgoritv  of  our  pupils  never  reach  our  high  schools,  to 
study  t'ext-books  in  those  physical  sciences  a  Knowledge  of  which  has  so  wide  an  ap- 
plication in  common  life,  calls  for  careful  consideration.  It  furnishes  abundant  reasons, 
if  there  were  no  other,  for  regular  oral  instruction,  through  all  the  lower  grades,  in  the 
forms  and  qualities  of  objects ;  the  laws  of  motion ;  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
the  subject  of  ventilation ;  the  forms  and  something  of  the  philosophy  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Did  all  pupils  enter  the  high  schools,  even,  we  have  found  it  to  be  of  great 
value  to  have  introduced  the  elements  of  these  subjects  at  an  early  ace.  Much  famil- 
iarity is  thus  acquired  with  that  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  science  wuich  depends  on 
mere  forms,  as  in  botany,  and  on  the  manifest  qualities  of  matter,  besides  the  gain  in 
liabitef^and  power  of  observation,  reasoning,  and  expression. 

*'  The  old  ungraded  district  schools,  in  session  for  grammar  scholars  but  three  months 
in  a  year,  proposed  to,  and  often  did,  teach  the  "  three  R's,**  with  geography  and  gram- 
mar/well.  Is  it  absurd  to  say  that  our  city  graded  schools,  occupymg  the  time  and 
life  of  the  pupils  regularly  ten  months  in  the  year,  can  not  do  more  than  this  f  Indeed, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  teachers  who  at  once  strike  out  into 
the  sprightly  oral  methods  recommended  by  the  best  educators  of  Europe  and  America 
find  their  work  pleasing,  their  pupils  highly  delighted,  and  intellectual  development 
Bare  and  rapid ;  while  those  who  attempt  to  goad  on  their  pupils  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar  alone  lead  but  a  sorry  life,  and  hnd  their  pupils  behino,  even  in  these  branches, 
those  who  have  had  mingled  with  their  tasks  the  warm,  fresh  thought  and  genial  smile 
of  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  A  superintendent  has  often  but  to  pass  out  of  an  atmos- 
phere freighted  with  disoouragements  and  irksome  toil,  to  learn,  at  the  distance  of  a 
w^aU's  breadth,  how  pupils  may  love  to  observe  outside  of  books,  and  to  report  the 
Tesalta  of  previoos  oliservations;  how  they  "  champ  upon  the  bit,  and  press  into  the 
harness,"  to  get  forward. 

**  Through  this  pleasing  variety,  which  ia  rest  in  intellectual  operations,  the  wise 
teacher  develops  mental  strength  for  the  quicker  and  easier  performance  of  other  school 
labors.  He  discovers,  by  closer  contact  with  his  pupils,  the  advantage  of  mind  as  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  results.  He  sees  that,  with  twenty  units  of  mental  power, 
he  must  reach  his  hundred  units  of  excellence  through  eighty  units  of  toil ;  but  that, 
by  profitably  occupying  the  mind  of  his  pupil  until  ei^ty  units  of  mental  power 
accrue,  he  may  achieve  the  same  success  with  twenty  units  of  exertion.  He  is  unwill- 
ing, therefore,  to  imitate  the  rustic  who  grudges  the  time  to  grease  his  axles,  and 
drags  the  tightened  wheels  toilsomely  along. 

**  A  pupil  dull  in  books  is  often  quick  and  correct  in  hia  powers  of  observation,  and 
may  be  Uie  means  of  exciting  mere  book- worms  to  observe,  besides  being  himself  con- 
ducted into  special  channels  of  success  for  life,  by  an  early  and  free  development  of  his 
proper  powers. 

**  Teachers  norsed  on  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  obtaining  their  living  by  in- 
structing others  in  them,  are  hardly  prepared  to  notice  how  small  a  part  thenice 
analysis  of  sentences,  or  even  the  intricacies  of  the  science  of  numbers,  plays  in  the 
workshop,  the  management  of  afl^airs,  or  in  social  intercourse.  Good  in  their  way,  they 
are  not  good  enough  t^  stand  in  the  way  of  every  thing  else,  especially  of  wliat  might 
be  of  use  to  the  man  who  must  gain  his  living  by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  elements 
about  him.  Besides  this,  the  free  interchange  of  original  speech  recommended  in  this 
oral  instruction  gives  the  accomplished  teacber  the  best  or  opportunities  to  apply  the 
ptindpleft  of  bis  tesxt'books  in  eorrecti  ng  and  refining  the  language  of  his  pupils.  These 
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682,  or  60  per  cent,  of  tbe  enumerated  youtb,  were  enrolled.  Pupils  were  admitted,  as 
thoy  were  euuuierated,  from  the  age  of  5  to  20,  inclusive.  At  an  early  period  in  tbe  bia- 
tory  of  tbe  scbools  tbose  under  6  were  excladed  from  the  schools. 

EABLY  TEACHERS. 

"  On  tbe  list  of  early  teachers  appears  the  name  of  Hon.  Anson  Smytbe,  fh>m  1850  to 
1854.  Among  tbe  superintendents  is  the  same  name,  from  November,  1850,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1856,  at  which  time  this  gentleman  became  State  school  commissioner,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  now  Chief  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  United 
States.  I^Ir.  Eaton  was  followed  by  Moses  T.  Brown,  esq.,  in  March,  1859 ;  he  resigned 
in  April,  1864,  and  tbe  present  incumbent  was  elected  to  the  place. 

PRE8EKT  COKDinOM. 

<'In  March,  1864,  there  were  24  schools  and  33  teachers,  enrolling  during  the  year 
2,217  pupils,  out  of  5,392  enumerated.  The  term-enrollment  of  the  high  school,  four 
classes,  was  61.  In  January,  1866,  the  German  schools  then  existing  were  adopted  into 
tbe  public-school  system,  and  since  that  time  others  have  been  added  to  meet  the 
wants  of  this  class.  With  these  additions,  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  a  constant  effort 
to  iuduce  all  children  to  attend  the  schools,  (clothing,  in  many  cases,  being  provided 
through  private  benevolence  for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  attend,)  tne  number 
of  scbools  has  now  reached  80,  tbe  number  of  teachers  100,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
6,572,  or  62  per  cent,  of  the  mean  between  tbe  10,236  and  the  10,860  youth  enumerated 
in  1871  and  1872.    The  term-enrollment  in  the  high  school — ^now  three  clnasea— is  181. 

EYSSma  SCHOOLS. 

'^  Tbe  Toledo  board  of  education  also  maintain  evening  schools  tlnQe  nights  each 
week,  during  tbe  winter,  for  those  only  who  can  not  attend  a  day  schooL  At  these  315 
pupils,  over  13  years  of  aee,  were  enrolled,  the  averl^ze  weekly  enrollment  being  247 : 
tbe  averase  nightly  attendance,  180.  In  the  Catholic  Church  schools  there  are  enrolled 
about  1,200  pupils. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MANUFACTORIES. 

''The  growtii  of  such  manufactories  as  employ  Juvenile  help  is  already  affiocting 
tbe  attendance  of  youth  in  our  schools.  In  one  of  these  I  found  nearly  100  youths, 
from  11  to  17,  and  in  each  of  several  others  a  large  number.  Night  schools  will  do 
something  for  this  class,  especially  for  such  as  had  a  good  start  m  the  day  schools. 
Indeed,  our  statistics  show  that  what  is  done  for  a  large  majority  of  our  youth  must 
be  effected  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  14,  or  even  12. 

WRITINO. 

**  Let  me  also  say,  what  I  find  can  not  be  too  often  reiterated,  that  writing  much  in 
school  exercises,  if  carefully  done,  affords  a  most  exceUent  means  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
a  8yst<>matic  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  is  tbe  only  means  of  learning  to  construct 
English  sentences,  to  capitalize  and  punctuate,  and  also  to  spelL  In  all  German  schools 
much  more  use  is  made  of  the  pen  than  in  America.  The  good  results  are  manifest  in 
many  directions. 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

"A  notion  prevails  among  large  classes  of  our  American  citizens  that  drawing  is  a 
mere  accomplishment,  beneath  the  notice  of  young  men  looking  forward  to  active  vo- 
cations. In  our  new  and  rushing  communities,  where  so  many  amass  fortunes  by  tbe 
roughest  process,  it  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  we  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
refined  methods  by  which  older  nations  so  greatly  increase  the  value  of  their  less 
abundant  raw  material.  Art  has  thus  wanted  an  opportunity  amon^  us  to  demon- 
strate its  power  to  enrich  or  to  cultivate  a  people.  Happily,  there  is  a  promise  of 
change  in  this  regard. 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH  DRAWING. 

"  It  has  been  demonstrated  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  experienced  educators,  and  I  think 
our  experience  corroborates  it,  that  drawing  and  writing  can  be  taught  to  children 
with  tbe  same  outlay  of  time  and  labor  as  is  req^uired  to  teach  writing  alone.  Teach- 
ers accustome4  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  other  branches  require,  it  is  found, 
but  a  short  period,  by  persistent  efibrt,  to  be  able  to  instruct  in  iree-hand  and  object 
drawing,  and  not  many  months  longer  to  add  geometric  and  the  elements  of  perspect- 
ive drawing. 
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trriLITY  OP  THE  STUDY  OP  DRAWINO. 

"  To  the  teacher  of  physical  science  and  of  history,  fVom  the  primary  to  the  highest 
tlepartnieuls  of  instrnction,  the  ahiiity  to  assist  description  hy  representation  is  of  nu- 
told  valne.  This  is  indispensable  to  the  scientist  as  an  original  explorer.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  ideal  of  symmetry,  with  variety  and  elegance,  is  of  great  valne  to  the 
denier  in  all  manufactured  articles.  It  adds  culture  as  well  as  power  to  the  scholar 
and  the  professional  man,  to  the  man  of  m^ans  and  large  designs. 

'*  Toledo  has  not  wished  to  he  behind  other  cities  in  her  attempt  to  encourage  this 
culture  through  her  public  schools.  She  has  for  several  years  furnished  a  teacher  for 
special  classes,  and  of  late  has  required  free-hand,  object,  geometric,  and  perspective 
drawing  in  their  appropriate  places  in  all  the  schools,  two  lessons  being  given  each 
-week. 

"  Map-drawing,  in  addition  to  the  aid  it  has  rendered  in  the  study  of  geography,  has 
assisted  much  in  developing  neat,  precise,  and  rapid  execution  with  chalk  and  pencil. 
The  oral  instruction  required  in  the  scnools,  embracing  at  first  the  forms  of  objexta 
and  of  geometric  figurei^  and  then  of  vegetation  and  of  animals,  has  contributed  in- 
terest to  our  drawing-lessons,  and  has  been  neatly  aided  by  the  ability  of  teacher  and 
pupil  to  make  even  Sat  representations  of  these  objects. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHINO. 

''  The  fact  that  a  very  large  mn^orit^  of  our  pupils  never  reach  our  high  schools,  to 
study  t-ext-books  in  those  physical  sciences  a  Knowledge  of  which  has  so  wide  an  ap- 
plication in  common  life,  calls  for  carefal  consideration.  It  furnishes  abundant  reasons, 
if  there  were  no  other,  for  regular  oral  instruction,  through  all  the  lower  grades,  in  the 
forms  and  qualities  of  objects ;  the  laws  of  motion ;  the  nature  of  the  atmosi)here,  with 
the  subject  of  ventilation ;  the  forms  and  something  of  the  philosophy  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Did  all  pupils  enter  the  high  schools,  even,  we  have  found  it  to  be  of  ipreat 
value  to  have  introduced  the  elements  of  these  subjects  at  an  early  ace.  Much  ramil- 
iarity  is  thus  acquired  with  that  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  science  wuich  dex>ends  on 
mere  forms,  as  in  botany,  and  on  the  manifest  qualities  of  matter,  besides  the  gain  in 
liabit^and  power  of  observation,  reasoning,  and  expression. 

**  The  old  ungraded  district  schools,  in  session  for  grammar  scholars  but  three  months 
in  a  year,  proposed  to,  and  often  did,  teach  the  "  three  R's,**  with  geography  and  gram- 
mar, weU.  Is  it  absurd  to  say  that  our  city  graded  schools,  occupying  the  time  and 
life  of  the  pupils  regularly  ten  months  in  the  year,  can  not  do  more  than  this  f  Indeed, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  those  teachers  who  at  once  strike  out  into 
the  sprightly  oral  methods  recommended  by  the  best  educators  of  Europe  and  America 
find  their  work  pleasing,  their  pupils  highly  delighted,  and  intellectual  development 
Bure  and  rapid ;  while  those  who  attempt  to  goad  on  their  pupils  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar  alone  lead  but  a  sorry  life,  and  hnd  their  pnpils  behind,  even  in  these  branches, 
those  who  have  had  mingled  with  their  tasks  the  warm,  fresh  thought  and  genial  smile 
of  an  enthusiastic  teacher.  A  superintendent  has  often  but  to  pass  out  of  an  atmos- 
phere freighted  with  discouragements  and  irksome  toil,  to  learn,  at  the  distance  of  a 
w^all's  breadth,  how  pnpils  may  love  to  observe  outside  of  books,  and  to  report  the 
Tesalta  of  previous  otiservations;  how  they  "  champ  upon  the  bit,  and  press  into  the 
harness,^  to  get  forward. 

'^  Through  this  pleasing  variety,  which  is  rest  in  intellectual  operations,  the  wise 
teacher  develops  mental  strength  for  the  quicker  and  easier  performance  of  other  school 
labors.  He  discovers,  by  closer  contact  with  his  pupils,  the  advantage  of  mind  as  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  results.  He  sees  that,  with  twenty  units  of  mental  power, 
he  must  reach  his  hundred  units  of  excellence  through  eighty  units  of  toil ;  but  that, 
by  profitably  occupying  the  mind  of  his  pupil  until  eighty  units  of  mental  power 
accrue,  he  may  achieve  the  same  success  with  twenty  units  of  exertion.  He  is  unwill- 
ing, therefore,  to  imitate  the  rustic  who  grudges  the  time  to  grease  his  axles,  and 
drags  the  tightened  wheels  toilsomely  along. 

'*  A  pupil  dull  in  books  is  often  quick  and  correct  in  his  powers  of  observation,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  exciting  mere  hook-worms  to  observe,  besides  being  himself  con- 
ducted into  sx)ecial  channels  of  success  for  life,  by  an  early  and  free  development  of  his 
proper  powers. 

**  Teachers  narsed  on  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  obtaining  their  living  by  in- 
structing others  in  them,  are  hardly  prepared  to  notice  how  small  a  part  thenice 
analysis  of  sentences,  or  even  the  intricacies  of  the  science  of  numbers,  plays  in  the 
workshop,  the  management  of  aflairs,  or  in  social  intercourse.  Good  in  their  way,  they 
are  not  g€>od  enough  to  stand  in  the  way  of  every  thing  else,  especially  of  what  might 
be  <^  use  to  the  man  who  must  gain  his  living  by  knowing  the  nature  of  the  elements 
alxmt  him.  Besides  this,  the  free  interchange  of  original  speech  recommended  in  this 
oral  instruction  gives  the  accomplished  teacher  the  best  of^ opportunities  to  apply  the 
prindplet  of  bis  tesxt'books  in  eorrecti ng  and  refining  the  language  of  his  pupils.  These 
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j)1iysicnl  scieDccs  also  afFord  most  excellent  opportauities  for  practice  iu  tbc  science  of 
iniiiibLTS. 

'•  Thus  wo  claim,  that  by  such  management  and  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
tiMcbor  aa  becomes  so  important  a  calling  as  his,  many  advantages  of  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  may  be  secured,  in  and  below  our  grammar  schools,  without  greatly 
diniinisliing  the  valuable  results  now  sought  through  an  almost  exclusive  devotion  to 
text-book  routine.  In  this  we  do  not  advocate  smattering ;  but  insist  all  the  more 
severely,  as  our  interest  rises  in  the  work  here  recommended,  that  a  correct  and 
thorough  method  of  teaching  the  text-books  is  the  shortest  way  out  of  them,  and  the 
true  and  only  way  to  gain  time  for  this  important  work. 

''  In  conclusion,  let  me  beg  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  few 
tox)ics  I  have  discussed  than  iu  many  others.  Music,  well  taught  as  a  science  in  all 
our  schools,  may  be  of  untold  value  in  preparing  the  pupils  for  refined  enjoyments,  and 
i\ir  the  exertion  of  powerful  inHuences  for  good.  I  should  like,  also,  to  report  some  of  the 
results  of  the  sprightly  .conversational  methods  of  teaching  the  modem  languages 
adopted  in  our  scliools  some  years  since,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  mere  text- 
book routine  of  former  years.  The  practice  of  early  studying  up  short  topics  in  biog- 
raphy, history,  natural  history,  &c.,  as  subjects  of  fi*ee  conversations  in  the  class,  baa 
added  great  interest  and  efficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  the  languages,  besides  furnish- 
iijg  an  occasion,  under  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  for  the  accumulation  of  much 
useful  information." 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  general  workings  of  this  institution  during  the  past  year  have  been  highly  sat- 
isfactory. The  improvement  of  the  inmates  has  been,  almost  without  exception,  very 
marked.  The  entire  enrollment  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  was  104,  of  whom 
5  have  been  discharged  by  the  trustees,  2  by  legal  process,  2  by  expiration  of  time,  and 
1  died.  The  age  prescribed  by  law  for  admission  to  the  institution  is  ixom  7  to  16 
years.  The  average  age  of  those  admitted  during  the  first  year  was  15  years ;  of  tbo 
second  year,  13  years ;  and  of  the  third  year,  12^  years.  The  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  has  made  it  necessaiy  to  ask  of  the  legislature  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000  for  one  new  building,  and  $5,000  for  remodeling  old  ones  to  meet  temporary  de- 
mands.   Receipts  for  the  year,  $25,759 ;  aggregate  expenditure,  $18,180. 

TOLEDO  UKIVERSITY  OF  ARTS  AND  TRADES. 

Mr.  Jesup  W.  Scott,  of  Toledo,  has  donated  160  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $80,000, 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  to  be  known 
as  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and  Trades.  ''All  the  advantages  offered  by  this  insti- 
tution are  to  be  free  of  cost  to  the  pupils  who  have  not  the  means  to  pay  for  the 
same,  and  all  others  are  to  pay  such  tuition  and  other  fees  as  the  trustees  may  require." 
The  institution  is  to  be  open  to  both  sexes.  Mr.  W.  H.  Raymond  has  made  a  gift  to 
the  university  ample  for  tne  endowment  of  a  professorsliip. 

OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  land-scrip  voted  by  Congress  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  has  been  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  amount  at  the  present  time  to  nearly  $460,000.  This  fund  has  been  increased 
by  $300,000,  voted  by  the  citizens  of  Franklin  County,  in  consideration  of  the  location 
of  the  college  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  Of  this  sum  $111,000  have  been  paid  for 
315  acres  ofland  near  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  $112,000  are  to  be  paid  for  the  college 
building  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  remainder  of  the  $300,000  will  be  expended 
for  additional  buildings,  for  apparatus,  and  other  necessaries.  The  college  building 
was  to  have  been  completed  by  the  1st  of  November,  187:^.    The  faculty  is  not  vet  chosen. 

As  yet,  our  State  has  no  institution  which  attempts  to  give  a  thorough  scientifio 
training,  as  a  preparation  either  for  agriculture  or  the  arts.  This  deficiency  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  will  supply,  and,  if  well  conducted  and  liberally  sus- 
tained, can  not  fail  to  give  a  completeness  to  our  educational  system  that  has  not  thus 
far  been  attained. 

KENTON  COLLEGE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  embraces  the  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch 
in  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  Kenyon  College,  and  Kenyon  grammar  school.  This  school  is 
preparatory  to  the  college.  Students  are  only  admitted  to  matriculation  in  the  col- 
lege after  sustaining  a  satisfactory  probation.  The  course  of  study  in  the  theological 
seminary  embraces  eight  departments,  and  extends  through  three  ^ears.  Students  in 
the  seminary  are  allowed  to  attend,  gratuitously,  any  recitations  m  Kenyon  College. 
Aid  is  given  to  properly  qualified  students,  by  scholarships,  or  by  the  edncation  com- 
mittee of  the  diocese. 
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A19TIOOH  COLLEGE. 

The  edncational  coarse  of  this  institntion  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  equal  oppor- 
tanities  are  afforded  to  both  sexes.  Students  not  desiring  to  take  the  regular  college 
course  may  pursue  selected  studies,  and  after  a  satisfactory  examination  receive  cer- 
tificates of  proficiency.  A  preparatory  school  is  connected  with  the  college,  where 
students  are  fitted  for  the  freshman  class.  To  those  not  desiring  to  pursue  a  collegiate 
coarse  this  school  offers  the  advantages  of  the  best  academies. 

BALDWIN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  design  of  the  university  is  to  provide  for  students,  without  distinction  of  sex,  a 
thorough  collegiate  education  in  the  college  of  arts ;  and  by  means  of  other  colleges 
and  departments,  to  provide  a  thorough  scientific  basis  for  the  professions  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  the  country.  The  university  embraces  the  college  of  arts,  with  a  clas- 
sical, a  scientific,  and  a  preparatory  department ;  the  German  Wfulace  college,  formerly 
the  German  department  of  the  university,  but  now  an  independent  college,  including 
a  theological  school ;  the  college  of  pharmacy ;  and  the  commercial  department.  Dur- 
ing the  term  of  1872-'73  a  normal  class  will  be  conducted  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
of  common  schools.  Other  departments  will  be  added,  as  demands  and  means  may 
justify.    There  are  50  perpetual  scholarships  for  the  use  of  orphans. 

OHIO  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  departments  of  this  institution  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  scientific,  and  theo- 
logical. Special  attention  is  given  to  modem  languages  and  to  practical  surveying 
and  engineering.  An  elective  course  is  permitted.  The  museum  is  extensive  and  valua- 
ble, including  an  interesting  collection  of  Indian  relics.  The  arboretum  on  the  college 
grounds  is  designed  to  include  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub,  native  and  foreign,  that 
will  gprow  in  tms  latitude.  The  collection  now  embraces  over  600  varieties.  Valuable 
additions  are  annually  made  to  the  university  libraries. 

CINCINJJATI  WESLEYAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution^  for  the  education  of  young  women,  includes  six  departments :  pre- 
paratory, academic,  collegiate,  (with  two  courses,  classical  and  scientific,)  the  depart- 
ment of  modem  languages,  the  department  of  music,  and  the  department  of  drawing 
and  painting.  In  the  music  department  there  are  three  grades,  preparatory,  academic, 
and  normal.  In  the  latter  of  these,  pupils  are  fitted  to  become  teachers  of  music.  The 
college  building  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  in  the  West.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  230. 

OlIlO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  21  years.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same 
as  in  the  best  colleges  for  young  men.  Special  advantages  are  offered  for  the  study  of 
modem  languages,  drawing,  ana  painting.  The  college  property  is  wholly  unincum- 
bered by  debt,  and  the  institution,  both  in  its  financial  and  educational  affairs,  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  which  is  in  its  twenty- 
Dinth  session,  announce  that  they  have  added  greatly  to  the  educational  advantages 
of  the  college,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  instructors,  but  also  in  greatly  enlarged 
clinical  advantages  and  in  the  means  of  practical  illustrations  and  appliances.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  conrse  of  study  is  exceptionally  thorough. 

The  past  session  of  the  Miami  Medical  College  was  remarkably  prosperous,  the  class 
being  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  preceding.  'I'he  Cincinnati  Hospital,  located  near 
the  college,  offers  special  advantages  for  clinical  study.  The  college  is  in  its  thirteenth 
session. 

The  Starling  Medical  College  is  most  advantageously  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
State  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf-mute.  The  hos- 
pital of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  the  city  and  county  infirmary  are  open  to  the  stu- 
dents.   The  college  has  been  in  operation  twenty-five  years. 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  announces  its  twenty-seventh  annual  session.  The 
candidate  for  ^^uatiou  must  have  had  two  full  years  of  pupilage  with  a  reputable 
dental  practitioner,  inclusive  of  two  complete  courses  of  lectures  in  the  dental  college. 

OHIO  INSTITUTON  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

During  the  term  commencing  September  13, 1871,  there  were  105  pupils  in  theinstitu- 
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tioD ;  males  54,  females  51.  Of  these,  38  are  new  pnpils.  In  the  different  deportments 
of  the  school  a  fair  de^ee  of  success  has  been  attained.  The  trades  taught  are  broom- 
making  and  cbair-seatmg.  Three  men  who  entered  to  learn  the  broom  trade  have 
learned  it,  and  left  to  go  into  bnsinesn.  In  addition  to  broom-making,  the  females  are 
tnnght  knitting,  sewing,  and  bead-work.  The  new  building  of  the  institutionia  nearly 
completed.    An  appeal  is  made  to  the  legislature  for  a  larger  appropriation. 

OHIO  REFORX  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  located  upon  a  farm  of  1*170  acres  in  Fairfield  County.  Since  its  opening, 
in  1^^,  there  have  been  admitted  1,479  boys.  The  nnmbec  received  during  the  year 
1^1  was  an  increase  of  34  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  time  of  detention  is 
2  years  and  6  months.  The  boys  are  classed  in  families,  (50  in  each,)  and  are  cared  for 
by  officers,  called  '^Ider  brothers.''  No  means  are  employed  to  prevent  the  boys  £rom 
escaping.  Most  of  them  can,  by  Judicious  management,  be  trusted  to  go  about  without 
supervision,  and  without  any  danger  of  their  running  away.  Five  hours'  instmotioa 
are  given  in  the  school  each  day,  and  every  boy  works  one-half  his  time,  either  on 
the  form  or  in  the  shops. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGK. 

The  twenty-first  annnal  report,  for  the  year  1(^,  states  that  the  nnmber  of  inmates  dur- 
ing the  year  was  474 ;  boys  3^,  girls  85.  Average  time  of  detention,  1  year,  4  months  and 
7  days.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  division  of  the  inmates  into  five 
distinct  families,  with  entirely  separate  apartments,  so  that  each  family  is  prevented 
from  communicating  with  the  others.  This  prevents  the  contamination  of  the  younger 
and  better  class  by  the  older  and  more  vicious.  In  the  schools  the  children  have  made 
rapid  advancement.  A  large  number  of  those  who  have  been  discharged  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  complete  reformation. 

THE  WESTERN  RESER\'^  AND  NORTHERN  OHIO  HISTORICAL  SOCIETT. 

This  society,  locat^l  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  organized  in  1807.  It  is  engaged  in 
the  work  of  collecting  the  materials  for  Western  history,  especially  to  discover,  pro- 
cure, and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  history,  biography,  genealogy,  and  antiquities 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  great  West.  Its  library  is  one  of 
reference  only,  and  is  special  in  its  objects.  It  contains  2,134  volumes^  3,100  pamph- 
lets, 1,350  maps,  and  28  volumes  of  bound  manuscripts. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  society  :  Charles  Whittlesey,  president ;  M.  B. 
Scott  and  J.  H.  Salisbury,  vice-presidents ;  A.  T.  Goodman,  secretory ;  Samuel  Wil- 
liamson, treasurer. 

HON.  SAMUEL  GALLOWAY.— OBITUARY. 

Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  of  Columbus,  died  of  consumption  April  5, 1872.  He  was 
born  at  Gettysbnrgh,  Pennsylvania,  March  20,  1811 ;  removed  to  Ohio  on  the  de-ath  of 
his  father,  just  before  his  majority ;  graduated  at  Miami  University,  18:^3 ;  taught  a 
classical  scnool  in  Hamilton  one  year ;  studied  theology  a  year  at  Princeton;  elected 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  his  alma  mater,  but  resigned  alter  one  t«rm  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  ;  professor  ancient  languages  Hanover  College,  1839,  but  soon  retired 
in  feeble  health ;  resumed  the  study  of  law,  which  he  had  commenced  on  leaving 
college,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842 ;  secretary  of  State,  and  ex-offldo  State 
superintendent  of  schools  in  1844  to  1849,  in  which  office  he  laborckl  zealously  and 
efiectivoly  for  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  He  prepared  six  annnal  re- 
ports, ably  advocating  universal  education,  teachers'  institutions,  normal  schools. 


from  its  organization  in  1847.    His  interests  in  the  association  and  in  the  progress  of 
education  continued  through  life. 

HON.  WARREN  M'CLINTOCK. — OBITUARY. 

Warren  McClintock,  superintendent  of  the  London  schools,  died  February  29, 18T2. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  1864  j  superin- 
tendent schools,  Waynesville,  186G ;  Loudon,  from  1867  till  his  death. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATEON. 

The  twenty-fourth  annnal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Put-in  Bay,  Jnly 
3  and  4, 1872 ;  President,  George  S.  Ormsley,  of  Xenia.    Besides  the  inaugural  addicas 
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by  the  president,  an  able  address  was  made  by  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Cincinnati,  on  "  The 
Btudtes  required  of  a  pnpil  in  a  public  scbool."  Mifis  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  of  Cleveland, 
made  a  report  on  "  Object  lessons." 

These  addresses  and  papers  were  discussed  at  length  by  President  E.  T.  Tappan,  W. 
S.  Furby,  John  Hancock,  Professor  J.  B.  Weston,  Professor  John  B.  Perry,  President 
O.  N.  Hartshorn,  of  Mount  Union  College,  President  J.  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  and 
others. 

Officers  elected :  President,  Ulysses  T.  Cnrran,  of  Cincinnati;  recording  secretaiy,  L. 
S.  Thompson,  of  Sandusky ;  corresponding  secretary,  Lewis  W.  Day,  of  Cleveland. 

OHIO  superintendents'  association. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Pnt-in  Bay,  July  2,  1872 ; 
President,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  who  gave  his  inaugural  address  on  **  Supervision :  its  ex- 
tent and  its  limitations,"  which  was  discussed  uy  President  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, Superintendent  G.  S.  Ormsley,  of  Xenia,  School  Commissioner  T.  W.  Harvey,  and 
Superintendent  W.  Watkins. 

Superintendent  S.  Friudley  pesented  an  able  report  on  "  Uniform  classification  and 
coarse  of  study; "  Q.  O.  Fay  reported  upon  ''Methods  of  deaf-mute  education ;"  A.  T. 
Wiles  renorted  upon  ''A  uniform  method  of  computing  percentages  of  attendance." 
Kach  of  tnese  papers  was  discussed  at  length. 

Officers  elected:  President,  Samuel  Frindley,  of  Akron ;  secretaiy,  H  B.  Fumess, 
of  Tiffin. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Ohio  was  the  third  State  in  population,  having  2,665,- 
260  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  39,964  square  miles,  an  average  of  66.69  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  2,601,946  whites,  63,21.3  colored,  100  In- 
dians, and  1  Chinese.  Of  these  2,292,767  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  372,493 
were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  1,813,069  whites,  29,192  colored,  and  52 
Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  182,897  were  born 
in  Germany,  36,561  in  England,  and  82«674  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance,— AccoMng  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report.  645,639  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  13,437  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  635,780  white  scholars, 
329,367  were  males  and  306,413  females.  Of  the  9,844  colored  pupils,  5,097  were  males 
and  4,747  females.    Seven  male  and  8  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy, — One  hundred  and  seventy -three  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
inhabitants  of  ^1  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these 
39,070  were  foreign-bom. 

JgeandsexofiUitcratca.—Oftho  152,383  white  illiterates,  26,436  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  15,064  were  males  and  11,372  females;  16,059  were  from  15  to 
21  years  ol(L  of  whom  8,568  were  males  and  7,491  females;  109,888  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  41,439  were  males  and  68,449  females.  Of  the  20,766  colored  illiter- 
ates, 2,389  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  1,274  were  males  and  1,115 
females;  2,770  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  1,372  were  males  and  1,398 
females;  15,607  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  7,531  were  males  and  8,076 
females.    Nine  male  and  14  female  Indians  were  reported. 

Educational  institutions, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  11,952,  having  23,589  teachers,  or  whom  10,266 
were  males  and  13,323  females,  to  educate  790,795  pupils,  of  whom  419,591  were  males 
and  371,204  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institntions  was  $10,244,644,  of  which  (222,074  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$H,634,815  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,387,755  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Fubllc  schools, — Eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  public  schools,  with 
21.743  teachers,  9,'i06  males  and  12,437  females,  were  attended  by  737,693  pupils,  of 
whom  389,022  were  males  and  348.671  females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total 
income  of  $8,528,145,  of  which  $10,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  $8,495,145  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $23,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleger, — The  33  colleges,  with  268  teachers — ^238  males  and  30  females — were 
attended  by  6,183  pupils,  of  whom  4,596  were  males  and  1,587  females.  They  had  a 
total  income  of  ^00,054,  of  which  $144,574  were  derived  from  endowment  and 
$155,480  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies, — The  94  academies,  with  587  teachers,  of  whom  204  were  males  and  383 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  12,191  pupils— 5,608  males  and  6,583  females — and  a 
total  income  of  $491,125,  of  which  $26,000  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $466,125 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — The  18  day  and  boarding  schools  had  26  teachers,  10  males  and  16 
feraalea,  and  were  attended  by  648  pupil»,  of  whom  268  were  males  and  380  £^\m)\«&« 
They  had  an  income  of  $28,000. 
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Libraries. — Six  thousand  and  twenty-fivo  public  libraries  were  reported,  with  1,334,363 
volumes;  also,  11,7G5  private  libraries,  with  2,353,000  volumes;  in  all,  17,790  libraries, 
containing  3.687,303  volumes. 

The  presB.'^The  395  periodicals  issued  had  an  af^ji^gate  circulation  of  1,388,367 
copies,  and  an  agji^cgate  annual  issue  of  98,.'>4d,814  copies. 

Chnrches.—Of  the  6,4S8  church  organizations,  6,284  had  edifices,  with  2,085,586 
sittings,  and  the  church  ])roperty  was  value<l  at  $25,554,725. 

rauperism.—Of  the  3,674  paupers,  2,659  were  native  whites,  201  native  colored,  and 
814  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  1,405  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870,  892  were  native  whites,  126  native 
colored,  and  387  foreign-born.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  persons  were 
convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  7M)pnlation,  845,971  were  from  5  to  18  years 
^old,  of  whom  425,466  were  males  and  420,505  females;  1,953,374  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  976,588  were  males  and  976,786  females. 

Occupations. — Eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
persons  of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  757,369  were 
males  and  83,520  females;  ^i97,024  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of 
whom  396,267  were  males  and  757  females;  168,308  in  personal  and  professional 
services,  of  whom  104,018  were  males  and  64,290  females;  78,547  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation, of  whom  77,690  were  males  and  857  females;  197,010  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  179,394  were  males  and  17,616  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  840,889  employed  persons,  38,437  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  34,392  were  males  and  4,045  females;  751,459 
were  from  16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  673,513  were  males  and  77,946  females; 
50,993  were  sixty  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  49,464  were  males  and  1,529  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

The  names  of  superintendents  of  city  schools  will  be  found  in  the  table  of  city 
school  systems  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 


Pupils  under  20  and  over  4  years 36,512 

Male  Tiu\ 

)aplls  under  20  and  over '4  years 17. 


3iaio  pupils  unaer  *^uaua  over  4  years iJ3,7)£ 

Female  pupils  under  20  and  over  4  years 17,78 

School  districts 65 

School  districts  reporting  April  1, 1872 580 


The  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  are  not  full  except  in  those  items  furnished 
by  the  governor  officially. 

Average  attendance  in  schools,  as  partially  reported 12, 120 

Number  of  teachers  reported "lOS 

Amount  paid  teachers  during  year  ended  April  1, 1872 $68, 597  32 

Amount  received  from  State  and  county  funds |61,812  09 

Amount  of  interest  of  irreducible   school-fund   distributed,  (of   which 

$19,626.43  were  contributed) $39,452  71 

Number  of  legal  school-votes,  as  partially  reported 16, 208 

Our  public  free  schools,  private  schools,  seminaries,  academies,  and  colleges  probably 
instruct  half  the  pupils  of  the  State  per  year. 

CONDinOK  OF  SCHOOL  FUKD,  SEFTEMBBA,  1872. 

Amount  of  coin $206,400  78 

Amount  of  currency 236,633  88 

Amount  not  specified 6,189  37 

Total 449,224  03 

This  amount  does  not  include  some  $5,000  in  Union  County  not  yet  reported  to  the 
board  of  commissioners. 

DISrniBUTION  OF  THE  INTEREST  ON  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  FUND  FOK  1871. 

Number  of  counties 22 

Number  of  children  of  school-age,  about 34,500 

Amount  of  coin  distributed $19,626  43 

Amount  of  currency  distributed 19,826  28 

Total  distribution 39,452  71 

CONDITION  OF  UNrVERSITY  FUND. 

Amount  of  coin,  September,  1872 $35, 176  60 

Ajnount  of  currency,  Sepember,  1872 6,801  14 

Total  amount  of  fund 41,979  74 


ac 


SCHOOL  LANDS. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  commissioners  have  deeded  and  bonded  98,740  acres 
common-school  lands  and  10,935  acres  university  lands.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of 
the  university  lands  remain  unsold. 

COMMON-SCHOOL  FUND. 

Til  is  fund  now  amounts  to  $450,000  in  round  numbers.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
grant  of  such  lands  will  amount  to  over  3^000,000  acres,  2,000,000  of  which  may  be 
made  available  gradually.  The  governor  of  Oregon,  in  his  annual  message,  estimates 
that  this,  with  the  revenue  from  the  Oregon  City  Canal  and  locks,  will  make  a 
ooinmon-school  fund  of  nearly  $:),000,000. 

*Thia  is  erideutly  an  error,  And  probably  should  be  608, 
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STATE  SUPERINTEXDENT. 

The  governor  of  Oregon  in  his  annnal  message  recommends  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  election  of  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

ALB  AN  r  COLLEGIATE  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Oregon. 

PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  says  of  this  institution  that  '*  it  was  never 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition." 

Tualatin  Academy  is  connected  with  the  university  as  a  preparatory  department.  Pu- 
pils in  the  academy  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the 
elementary  branches  before  finally  leaving  those  studies.  During  the  past  year,  the 
number  of  prex>aratory  students  has  increased,  and  the  grade  of  the  academy  has  been 
raised,  thereby  excluding  primary  scholarsi  for  whom  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  university  courses  are  the  same  as  those  pursued  in  eastern  colleges,  and,  for  the 
young  men,  cover  four  years;  while  for  such  as  desire  a  shorter  course  the  scientific 
and  normal  courses  are  open.  The  ladiee'  course,  covering  three  years,  has  been  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  wishing  a  thorough  education.  The  normal 
course  is  designed  especially  to  furnish  preparation  for  teaching.  Any  j^erson  otherwise 
admissible  may,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  attend  the  recitations  in  particular  branches, 
and,  on  completion  of  any  study,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  proficiency  therein. 

The  literary  societies  are  an  approved  metho<l  of  supplementing  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  and  are  an  important  instmment  in  education.  They  receive  their  charters 
from  the  faculty,  and  are  expected  to  subserve  the  general  pnrpoee  of  the  institution. 

Collections  in  natural  history  and  lectures  on  various  subjects  by  the  faculty  and 
others,  will  be  employed  during  the  preparatory  as  well  as  college  course,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science. 

The  apparatus  and  the  collections  in  the  department  of  natural  history  are  now  con- 
siderable and  are  steadily  increasing.  To  meet  a  long-felt  necessity,  the  i)re8ident,  by 
an  enlargement  of  his  house,  has  m^e  provision  for  boarding  young  ladies. 

The  completion  of  the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  to  Forest  Grove,  where  the  university 
is  located,  makes  the  institution  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  valley. 

STATE  UNTVERsrry. 

This  institution  was  located  at  Eugene  City,  on  condition  of  a  good  site,  which  has 
been  given  by  Hon.  J.  U.  D.  Henderson,  and  a  $30,000  building  from  the  city  and  county. 

CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  near  the  geographical  center  of  Willamette  Valley,  and, 
by  the  system  of  railroads  now  in  process  of  construction,  will  be  very  easy  of  access. 

The  north  wing  of  the  new  college  building  was  to  be  completed  by  the  opening  of 
the  session  in  September,  1872.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  collegiate  gothic,  and 
the  building  is  put  up  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  This  building,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  one,  will  furnish  ample  accommodation  for  300  students.  The  want 
of  a  suitable  place  to  keep  a  library  hitherto  has  prevented  any  considerable  effort  to 
procure  one.  For  the  same  reason  suitable  apparatus  has  not  been  purchased.  The 
now  college  building  will  furnish  a  room  in  which  a  library  and  apparatus  may  be 
safely  kex)t,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  add  to  these  important  auxiliaries  as  rap- 
idly as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  college  has  two  separate,  complete  courses — classical  and  scientific.  There  is  also 
a  preparatory  course  laid  out  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish  a  higlier  grade 
of  instruction  than  is  furnished  in  common  schools,  or  to  qualify  themselves  for  admis- 
sion to  the  regular  college  courses. 

Music  is  made  a  specialty  in  the  college.  In  the  new  building  two  rooms,  18  by  30 
feet,  will  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  music  department.  The  modern  lanjs^ages 
will  also  be  made  a  part  of  the  course  so  soon  as  competent  professors  can  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  college  is  oi>en  to  both  sexes.    Last  year  the  number  of  graduates  was  8. 

The  legislature  ot  the  State  granted  to  Christian  College  a  very  liberal  charter,  con- 
ferring all  necessary  powers  on  a  board  of  trustees,  to  preserve  the  rights  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  institution.  The  prospects  of  the  college  are  most  llattering.  Th« 
session  just  closed  was  by  far  the  most  prosperous  since  the  first  organization.  Tb« 
attendance  was  larger  by  one-third  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  institntion  ifl 
increasing  in  reputation,  and  its  iufiuence  and  popularity  are  rapidly  extending. 
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PORTLAND  ACADEMY  AND  FEMULE  SEMINARY. 

The  course  of  study  of  this  institntion  inclDdes  a  commercial  and  a  music  department. 
Tbe  time  for  completing  the  commercial  course  is  not  fixed.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
ability  and  diligence  ol  the  pupil. 

m'minn\'tlle  academy. 

The  reports  of  scholarships  during  the  past  year  have  been  in  general  very  satisfac- 
tory. There  are  three  departments,  preparatory,  academic,  and  normal.  Pupils  in  the 
latter  class  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

It  is  the  hope  and  purpose  of  the  proprietors  of  this  academy  to  make  it  a  permanent 
institution.    A  subscription  of  $20,000  has  been  raised  toward  an  endowment  fund. 

6AINT  HELEN'S  HALL. 

This  is  a  boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies.  The  regular  course  of  study 
occupies  6  years.  Those  who  comi>lete  all  the  studies  of  the  prescribe<l  course  will 
receive  a  diploma.  Pupils  not  wishing  to  take  the  regular  course  will  be  allowed  to 
stady  qiecial  branches.  The  rector  of  the  school  is  the  Right  Rev.  Wistar  Morris, 
bishop  of  Oregon.  Bishop  Morris  delivered  the  address  upon  the  occasion  of  sending 
oat  the  first  class  of  graduates  from  Saint  Helen's  HalL 

BISHOP  SCOTT  CUELAMMAR  SCHOOL, 

This  is  a  boarding  and  day  school  forboys.  As  compared  with  the  attendance  of  last 
year,  there  has  b^n  a  gain  of  20  per  cent,  this  year.  Provision  is  made  for  iu- 
stmction  in  French,  German,  music,  and  drawing. 

DKAF-MI7TE  SCHOOL. 

A  provision  of  the  resolution  relating  to  this  school  required  that  the  expense  should  not 
exceed  $2,000  per  annum.  During  the  first  year,  beginning  November,  1870, 16  pupils  were 
entered.  The  school  was  conducted  with  success,  but  was  closed  on  the  1st  of  April, 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  not  being  sufficient  to  carry  it  on.  The  students, 
teachers,  and  matron  were  all  supported  out  of  the  sum  appropriated.  The  school  this 
year  was  closed  before  the  appropriation  was  entirely  exhausted,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
liquidate  the  bills  accruing  at  the  Defi;inning  of  the  September  term,  1872.  The  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  at  the  be^nning  of  the  term,  September,  1672,  was  18.  Several  others 
have  signified  their  intention  to  attend  the  school,  should  more  ample  provision  be 
made  for  its  support. 

Tbe  secretary  of  state,  in  his  annual  report,  calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to 
the  wants  of  this  institution,  as  follows :  "We  may  now  regard  this  school  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  of  the  State,  and  it  should  receive  your  special  consideration.  There 
are  18  papils  now  in  the  school,  and  18  more  who  desire  to  enter,  and  they  ought  to 
have  a  building  erected,  especially  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  people.  As  land,  I  understand,  will  be  gratuitously  offered  to  the  State  during 
the  present  session,  by  different  parties,  as  an  inducement  to  locate  a  site  and  erect 
apon  it  a  school  building  suitable  for  mutes,  I  recommend  that  a  suitable  tract  of  land 
thos  proffered  bo  select^  for  that  purpose,  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  further 
this  ol>ject.  At  the  same  time  have  the  building  so  constructed  as  to  afford  room  for  a 
school  for  the  blind,  of  whom  there  are  now  quite  a  number  in  this  State,  who  require 
the  advantages  of  an  education.'^ 

STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

In  August,  1872,  the  new  penitentiary  building  was  occupied.  The  present  building 
afibrds  opportuni^-  for  a  better  classification  of  prisoners  than  has  neretofore  been 
posNible.  The  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  cleanliness,  system,  order, 
and  average  of  health,  this  prison  will  now  compare  i^vorably  with  any  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  country. 

An  evening  school  is  maintained  for  those  who  desire  instruction,  and  the  attendance 
and  progress  are  extremely  gratifying.  A  Sabbath-school  is  also  maintained  and  gen- 
erMy  attended  by  the  convicts.  The  chaplain  believes  that  these  and  other  moral 
iij^encies  have  worked  a  complete  reformation  in  many  cases.  The  library  is  of  recent 
date  and  was  started  by  subscription.  Over  600  v61umes  and  $30  in  cash  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  have  been  contributed.  • 

The  labor  department  has  been  both  successful  and  profitable.    Carpenter,  blaek- 
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smith,  harness,  and  shoe  shops  have  heen  bnilt,  and  a  large  tannery  has  been  com- 
menced, which,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Abont  eighteen  months  ago  the  governor  forbade  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  prison.  The  superintendent  reports  the  successful  working  of  this  order,  and  says, 
"  Notwithstanding  we  have  some  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  men  the 
institution  has  ever  known,  the  rules  and  regulations  have  never  been  better  obeyed, 
or  the  discipline  more  perfect,  than  at  present."    The  number  of  convicts  is  96. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  papulation. — In  1870  Oregon  was  the  thirty-sixth  State  in  population,  having 
90,923  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  95,274  square  miles,  an  average  or  0.95  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  86,929  whites,  346  colored,  318  Indians, 
and  3,330  Chinese.  Of  these,  79,323  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  11,600  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  36,824  whites,  85  colored,  243  Indians,  and  3 
Chinese  were  bom  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  1,875  were  born  in 
Germany,  1,344  in  England,  and  1,967  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  18^096  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  134  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  18,049  white  scholars, 
9,574  were  males  and  8,475  females.  Of  the  28  colored  pupils,  20  were  males  and  8 
were  females.    Seven  male  Chinese,  also  5  male  and  7  female  Indians,  were  reported. 

Illiteracy. — There  were  4,427  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these,  1,424  were  foieign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  3,411  white  illiterate,  960  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  and  of  these,  572  were  males  and  388  females ;  270  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  161  were  males  and  109  females;  2,181  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,085 
were  males  and  1,096  females.  Of  the  90  colored  illiterates,  7  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old ;  and  of  these,  3  were  males  and  4  females ;  7  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  and  of 
these,  4  were  males  and  3  females ;  76  were  21  years  old  and  over,  o!f  whom  48  were 
males  and  28  females ;  775  Chinese  males  and  S&  females,  also  39  male  and  79  female 
Indians,  were  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  637,  having  826  teachers,  of  whom  484  were 
males  and  342  females,  to  educate  their  32,593  pupils,  of  whom  16,753  were  males  and 
15,840  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  (248,0^ ;  of  which  $24,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  $135,778 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $87,744  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

PubUc  schools. — ^The  594  public  schools,  with  703  teachers,  429  males  and  274  females, 
were  attended  by  29,822  pupils,  of  whom  15,531  were  males  and  14,291  femiUes.  To 
educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $139,387,  of  which  $3,000  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $134,648  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,739  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Colleges. — ^The  6  colleges,  with  26  teachers,  16  males  and  10  females,  were  attended 
by  7.39  pupils,  of  whom  420  were  males  and  319  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of 
$25,650,  of  which  $14,900  were  derived  from  endowment,  $170  from  taxation  and  poblio 
funds,  and  $10,560  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  10  academies,  with  31  teachers,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  15 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  930  pupils,  507  males  and  423  females,  and  a  total  income 
of  J^21,313,  of  which  $600  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $20,713  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Private  schools. — ^The  22  day  and  boarding  schools  had  53  teachers,  10  males  and  43 
females,  and  were  attended  by  1,006  pupils,  of  whom  200  were  males  and  806  females. 
They  had  a  total  income  of  $57,212,  of  whicn  $6,000  were  derived  from  endowment  and 
$51,212  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  166  public  libraries,  with  61,532  volumes,  and  2,195  private 
libraries,  with  273,427  volumes;  making,  in  all,  2,361  libraries,  containing  334,959 
volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  35  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  45,750  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  3,657,300  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  220  church  organizations,  135  had  edifices,  with  39,425  sittings,  and 
the  church  propertv  was  valued  at  $471,100. 

Paujpm*m.— Of  the  81  paupers,  62  were  native  whites  and  19  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  104  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870, 55  were  native  whites,  12  native 
colored,  and  37  foreign-bom.    Eighty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  ofpopmation. — Of  the  total  population,  29,400  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  15,035  were  males  and  14,365  females ;  64,685  were  10  years  old  ana  over,  of 
whom  39,861  were  males  and  24,824  females. 

Occupations. — The  number  of  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occnpations 
was  30,651,  of  whom  29,968  were  males  and  683  females  ;  13,248  were  engaged  mi  agri- 
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cuUural  pursuits,  of  whom  13,232  were  males  and  16  females;  6,090  in  personal  and 
X»rofessioual  services,  of  whom  5,522  were  males  and  568  females ;  2,619  in  trade  and 
transportation,  of  whom  2,611  were  males  and  6  females ;  8,694  in  manufactures  and 
niechauiciil  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  8,603  were  males  and  91  females. 

Affe  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  the  30,651  employed  persons,  458  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  417  wore  males  and  41  females ;  29,066  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these,  28,439  were  males  and  627  females ;  1,127  persons  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  1,112  were  males  and  15  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  Mr.  Sampson,  State  auperintendent,  Salem, 
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smith,  harness,  and  shoe  shops  have  heen  hnilt,  and  a  large  tannery  has  been  com- 
menced, which,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Abont  eighteen  months  ago  the  governor  forbade  the  nse  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  prison.  The  superintendent  reports  the  snccessfal  working  of  this  order,  and  says, 
"  Notwithstanding  we  have  some  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  men  the 
institution  has  ever  known,  the  rules  and  regulations  have  never  been  better  obeyed, 
or  the  discipline  more  perfect,  than  at  present."    The  number  of  convicts  is  96. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Aren  and  population. — In  1870  Oregon  was  the  thirty-sixth  State  in  population,  having 
90,923  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  95^274  square  miles,  an  average  or  0.95  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  86,929  whites,  346  colored,  318  Indians, 
and  3,330  Chinese.  Of  these,  79,323  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  11,600  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents,  36,824  whites,  85  colored,  243  Indians,  and  3 
Chinese  were  bom  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  1,875  were  bom  in 
Germany,  1,344  in  England,  and  1,967  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  18^096  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  134  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  18,049  white  scholars, 
9,574  were  male«  and  8,475  females.  Of  the  28  colored  pupils,  20  were  males  and  8 
were  females.    Seven  male  Chinese,  also  5  male  and  7  female  Indians,  were  reported. 

IlUteracy.^TheTe  were  4,427  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these,  1,424  wore  foieign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  3,411  white  illiterate,  960  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old,  and  of  these,  572  were  males  and  388  females ;  270  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  161  were  males  and  109  females;  2,181  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,085 
were  males  and  1,096  females.  Of  the  90  colored  illiterates,  7  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old ;  and  of  these,  3  were  males  and  4  females ;  7  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  and  of 
these,  4  were  males  and  3  females ;  76  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  48  were 
mules  and  28  females ;  775  Chinese  males  and  S&  females,  also  39  male  and  79  female 
Indians,  were  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  637,  having  826  teachers,  of  whom  484  were 
males  and  342  females,  to  educate  their  32,593  pupils,  of  whom  16,753  were  males  and 
15,840  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  edocational 
institutions  was  (248,0^ ;  of  which  $24,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  $135,778 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $87,744  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — ^1  he  594  public  schools,  with  703  teachers,  4!!^  males  and  274  females, 
were  attended  by  29,822  pupils,  of  whom  15,531  were  males  and  14,^1  females.  To 
educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $139,387,  of  which  $3,000  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $134,648  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,739  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Colleges. — ^The  6  colleges,  with  26  teaehers,  16  males  and  10  females,  were  attended 
by  739  pupils,  of  whom  420  were  males  and  319  females.  They  had  a  tot«d  income  of 
$25,650,  of  which  $14,900  were  derived  from  endowment,  $170  from  taxation  and  poblio 
funds,  and  $10,580  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — ^The  10  academics,  with  31  teachers,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  15 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  930  pupils,  507  males  and  423  females,  and  a  total  income 
of  121,313,  of  which  $600  were  denved  from  endowment  and  $20,713  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Private  schools. — ^The  22  day  and  boarding  schools  had  53  teachers,  10  males  and  43 
females,  and  were  attended  by  1,006  pupils,  of  whom  200  were  males  and  806  femalee. 
They  had  a  total  income  of  $57,212,  of  whicn  $6,000  were  derived  frx)m  endowment  and 
$51,212  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  166  public  libraries,  with  61,532  volumes,  and  2,195  private 
libraries,  with  273,427  volumes;  making,  in  all,  2,361  libraries,  containing  334,959 
volumes. 

The  press. — The  35  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  45,750  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  3,657,300  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  220  church  organizations,  135  had  edifices,  with  39,425  sittings,  and 
the  church  propertv  was  valued  at  $471,100. 

Pauperism.— Of  tixe  81  paupers,  62  were  native  whites  and  19  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  104  ])ersons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870, 55  were  native  whites,  12  native 
colored,  and  37  foreign-bom.    Eighty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population,~-Of  the  total  population,  29,400  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  15,035  were  males  and  14,365  females ;  64,685  were  10  years  old  ana  over,  of 
whom  39,861  were  males  and  24,824  females. 

Occupations. — The  number  of  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupations 
was  30,651,  of  whom  29,968  were  males  and  683  females ;  13,248  were  engaged  m  agri- 
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culhiral  pursuits,  of  whom  13,232  were  males  and  16  females;  6,090  in  personal  and 
professional  services,  of  whom  5,522  were  males  and  568  females ;  2,619  m  trade  and 
transportation,  of  whom  2,611  were  males  and  8  females ;  8,694  in  manufactures  and 
niechauiciil  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  8,603  were  males  and  91  females. 

Af/e  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  30,651  employed  persons,  458  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  417  were  males  and  41  females ;  29,066  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these,  28,439  were  males  and  627  females ;  1,127  persons  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  1,112  were  males  and  15  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  Mr.  Sampson,  State  ettperintendent,  Salem, 
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smith,  harness,  and  shoe  shops  have  been  bnllt,  and  a  larce  tannery  has  been  com- 
menced, which,  when  complete,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

Abont  eighteen  months  ago  the  governor  forbade  the  nse  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  prison.  Tlie  superintendent  reports  the  successfal  working  of  this  order,  and  says, 
"  Notwithstanding  we  have  some  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  men  the 
institution  has  ever  known,  the  rules  and  regulations  have  never  been  better  obeyed, 
or  the  discipline  more  perfect,  than  at  present.''    The  number  of  convicts  is  96. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Oregon  was  the  thirty-sixth  State  in  population,  having 
90,923  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  95,274  square  miles,  an  average  or  0.95  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  86,929  whites,  346  colored,  318  Indians, 
and  3,330  Chinese.  Of  these,  79,323  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  11,600  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  36,824  whites,  85  colored,  243  Indians,  and  3 
Chinese  were  bom  within  its  borders;  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  1,875  were  bom  in 
Germany,  1,344  in  England,  and  1,967  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  18^096  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  134  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  18,049  white  scholars, 
9,574  wore  males  and  8,475  females.  Of  the  28  colored  pupils,  20  were  males  and  8 
were  females.    Seven  male  Chinese,  also  5  male  and  7  female  Indians,  were  reported. 

Illiteracy, — There  were  4,427  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these,  1,424  were  foieign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  3,411  white  illiterates,  960  were  from  10  to  15  vears 
old,  and  of  these,  572  were  males  and  388  females ;  270  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  161  were  males  and  109  females;  2,181  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,085 
were  mules  and  1,096  females.  Of  the  90  colored  iUiterates,  7  were  from  10  to  15  years 
old ;  and  of  these,  3  were  males  and  4  females ;  7  were  from  15  to  21  years  oM,  and  of 
these,  4  were  males  and  3  females ;  76  were  21  years  old  and  over,  o!f  whom  48  were 
males  and  28  females ;  775  Chinese  males  and  S&  females,  also  39  male  and  79  female 
Indians,  were  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  637,  having  826  teachers,  of  whom  484  were 
males  and  342  females,  to  educate  their  32,593  pupils,  of  whom  16,753  were  males  and 
15,840  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  edocational 
institutions  was  (248,0^ ;  of  which  $24,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  $135,778 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $87,744  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  594  public  schools,  with  703  teachers,  429  males  and  274  females, 
were  attended  by  29,822  pupils,  of  whom  15,531  were  males  and  14,^1  females.  To 
educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $139,387,  of  which  $3,000  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $134,648  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,739  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Colleges. — ^The  6  colleges,  with  26  teachers,  16  males  and  10  females,  were  attended 
by  739  pupils,  of  whom  420  were  males  and  319  females.  They  had  a  totad  income  of 
$25,650,  oi  which  $14,900  were  derived  from  endowment,  $170  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $10,580  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academies. — The  10  academics,  with  31  teachers,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  15 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  930  pupils,  507  males  and  423  females,  and  a  total  income 
of  121,313,  of  which  $600  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $20,713  from  tuition  and 
other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  22  day  and  boarding  schools  had  53  teachers,  10  males  and  43 
females,  and  were  attended  by  1,006  pupils,  of  whom  200  were  males  and  806  femalee. 
They  had  a  total  income  of  $57,212,  of  whicn  $6,000  were  derived  from  endowment  and 
$51,212  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  166  public  libraries,  with  61,532  volumes,  and  2,195  private 
libraries,  with  273,427  volumes;  making,  in  all,  2,361  libraries,  containing  334,959 
volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  35  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  45,750  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  3,657,300  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  220  church  organizations,  135  had  edifices,  with  39,425  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $471,100. 

Paupcrwm.— Of  the  81  paupers,  62  were  native  whites  and  19  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  104  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870, 55  were  native  whites,  12  native 
colored,  and  37  foreign-bom.    Eighty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  popi3ation.^Of  the  total  population,  29,400  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  15,035  were  males  and  14,365  females ;  64,685  were  10  years  old  ana  over,  of 
whom  39,861  were  males  and  24,824  females. 

Occupations. — The  number  of  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occnpations 
was  30,651,  of  whom  29,968  were  males  and  683  females ;  13,248  were  engaged  in  agri- 
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cnliural  pursuits,  of  whom  13,232  were  males  and  16  females;  6,090  in  personal  and 
professional  services,  of  whom  5,522  were  males  and  568  females  ;  2,019  in  trade  and 
transportation,  of  whom  2,611  were  males  and  8  females ;  8,694  in  manufactures  and 
niecbanictil  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  8,603  were  males  and  91  females. 

Afje  and  sex  of  tcorking  population, — Of  the  30,651  employed  persons,  458  were  from  10 
to  lb  years  old,  of  whom  417  wore  males  and  41  females;  29,066  were  from  16  to  59 
jears  old,  and  of  these,  28,439  were  males  and  627  females ;  1,127  persons  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  1,112  were  males  and  15  females. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Sampson,  State  superintendent,  Salem, 
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J.  Hamilton 

Saint  Helena. 

Coo» 

Isaiah  Hacker 

Empire  City. 
Ellen  sbers. 

Cnrrv......  ................  ........ 

J.  Caufleld 

T>niifTlAii 

C.W.Todd 

Rosebargh. 
Canyon  City. 
JacKsonvilie. 

Graut 

J.  A.  Holmes 

Jackson ......  ...................... 

W.  J.  Stanley 

.TcMenblne. .......................... 

A.  Adams.. t 

KerbyviUe. 
Eugene  City. 
Albany. 
Salem. 

Tjitio -- 

T.G.Hendricks 

XtiuQ ................................ 

T.J.  Stiles 

Marion .................  ............ 

Rev.  P.  S.  Kniirht 

"XlnltDoniah ". 

Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot 

Portland. 

Polk 

J.  C.  Gmbbs 

Dallas. 

TiUamook 

John  8.  Tripp 

Tillamook. 

ITmatilla 

John  Ingle 

Umatilla. 

XTnioc 

H.  White 

La  Grande. 

Wa«co 

Thomas  Smith 

The  Dalles. 

Wnaliinston 

A.  J.  Anderson 

Forest  Grove. 

Yam  Hfll 

H.H.  Hewitt 
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riNANCUl.  STATKMENT. 

Tbe  following  statdment  shows  the  receipts  and  espenditaMS  for  tbe  year,  escludiog 
Philadelphia : 

Btcdpti. 
From  collectors,  unseated  lands,  and  all  other  sources,  exclusive  of  State 

apiirnpriations 05,130,967  77 

Fiom  Stute  appropriation  fur  1871 318,339  IS 

Total  receipts 6,438,656  89 

£ijKiidi(iirM. 

Cost  of  iDstmction |3,SQ1, 131  78 

Fnel  ond  coDtingeacics 863,738  96 

Cost  of  ecliool-housea,  inclDdiDK  tenting,  repairiiig,  &e--     S,53&,637  39 

TottJ  espeudltares 6,6S0,49fJ  13 

Deficit 1,181,841  34 

COMPAKATITZ  STATSMEKT. 


Inoreose  in  1872.. 


Total  expeoditnres  of  the  Sfstem  for  tuition,  bnilding  porpoees,  and  con- 
tingencies, in  1872 J6,eiO,49e  13 

TotarinlB71 6,98ti,ft«  75 

Decrease  in  1872 368,390  62 

EDUCATIONAL  PROaitESS. 

The  fbllowing  table  shows  the  odncational  growth  in  the  past  eigbt  yean : 


Year. 

I 

s 

1 

5 

1 

■3 

i 
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i 
i 
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1,74.1 

fe34 

M 

40  GO 

1i 

a>«7a 

»>,-'i13.ai»  03 
3,SB0,7D4M 
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13,811,508  55 
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8;5»i;tii8  33 

8,  345,  07*78 

3.7(14 

3,M4 

ia.sG§ 

11,910 
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OENERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  coDdition  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  1872,  in  comparison  with  its  condition 
for  the  year  1B71,  including  Philadelphia,  is  shown  in  the  following  figures : 

"Whole  nnmberof  schools  in  1872 15.999 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  1871 15,700 

Increase  in  1872 299 

TNTiole  number  of  teachers  in  1872 18,:3(>8 

Whole  numlwr  of  teachers  in  1871 18,021 

Increase  in  1872 347 

Whole  number  of  jiupils  registered  in  1872 834,313 

Whole  number  of  impils  registered  in  1871 834,  G14 

Decrease  in  1872 301 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1872 536,221 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  in  1871 567, 188 

Decrease  in  1872 30,967 

The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  year  1872,  excluding  Philadelphia: 

Whole  number  of  schools 14,415 

Whole  number  of  pupils 699,802 

Average  attendance  of  pupils 464,127 

Percentage  of  attendauce 66    • 

Average  length  of  school  term • 6  months. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month  for  each  pupil 99  cents. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers - 7,674 

Whole  uumbeF  of  female  teachers 9, 110 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $40  55 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachei-s  per  month $31  96 

Avei'age  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  school  tax 7.27 

Average  number  of  mills  on  the  dollar,  building  tax ' 5. 06 

Amount  of  tax  levied $5,229,024  69 

Amount  of  tax  levied  and  Stat^?  ai>propriatiou $5, 879, 024  69 

Total    amount    of  State  appropriation  paid  to  all  the  State  normal 

schools 1284,815  28 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  TUB  CORNPLANTER  INDIANS. 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  1872 $.300,00 

Paid  for  four  months*  teaching $1(A  00 

Paid  for  school  articles,  books,  apparatus,  &c 16  40 

Paid  for  fencing  and  repairs 93  Op 

Paid  for  two  months*  teaching 90  00 

Total 300  00 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

The  entire  number  of  institutes  held  throughout  the  year  was  seventy.  These  had 
in  all  a  continuance  of  four  hundred  and  forty-one  days.  The  attendance  of  actual 
XDem1>ers  was  11,625;  of  honorary  members,  898;  of  spectators,  28,655.  The  institutes 
were  instructed  by  431  lecturers  and  236  essayists,  the  cost  to  the  several  counties  being 
S12,15(K  IH,  to  the  members  $4,812.03.  Money  was  received  from  other  sources  to  the 
amount  of  $4, 932. 97.    Of  the  money  received,  $1,750.71  remain  on  hand. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools^calls  attention  to  the  great 
need  of  technical  schools  throughout  the  State.    He  sa^s :  ^'  We  have  our  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, School  of  Design,  and  Polytechnic  College,  in  Philadelphia,  and  our  State  Agricul- 
tnral  College.    This  is  about  all;  and  yet  Pennsylvania  has  4,000,000  i>eople,  axvd  Wv^t^ 
iB  DO  better  Aeld  on  the  broad  earth  for  the  display  of  high  att.    To  out  €^\kBJxi<^\>^\^ 

19£ 
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said  that  the  ^cat  body  of  our  skilled  artisans  are  foreigners.  We  should  famish  them 
for  ourselves.''  And  again :  ''  It  is  fearful  to  think  how  much  time  is  lost  in  our  towns 
and  villages.  The  average  Pennsylvania  village  has  no  public  place  better  for  spend- 
ing the  time  of  a  leisure  evening,  or  a  holiday,  than  the  store,  the  saloon,  the  tavern,  or 
the  street-corner.  Education  should  not  end  with  school-days.  We  want  schools  for 
men  and  women.  Wo  need  all  our  three  score  and  ten  years  well  improved  to  beoome 
the  full-grown  men  and  women  God  intended  us  to  be.*' 

BUILDING  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  vast  and  steady  increase  in  the  monov  appropriated  to  building  school-hoases  in 
the  past  live  years  has  been  truly  wonderful. 

Much  money  has  been  loaned,  and  many  school  districts  are  now  heavily  in  debt : 
but  this  is  inevitable  under  the  law  that  limits  the  amount  of  tax  that  can  be  levied 
for  building  pur^^oses.  Nearly  all  the  boards  that  have  gone  into  debt  have  provided 
a  sinking  fund,  and  propose  to  make  annual  reductions  in  the  amount  owed  by  their 
districts.  The  falling  olf  in  the  amount  expended  for  school-houses  during  the  last 
year  is  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1871,  authorizing  the  several  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas  ot  the  commonwealth  to  grant  school  directors  power  to  borrow  money  to 
build  school-houses.  The  feature  of  the  law  most  objectionable  is  that  which  requires 
directors  *'  to  x>roduce  to  the  court  the  consent,  in  w^riting,  of  a  majority  in  number  of 
the  qualilied  electors"  of  their  respective  districts. 

LENGTH   OP    SCHOOLr  TERM. 

The  minimum  teirm  fixed  by  law  for  the  schools  to  be  kept  open  was,  up  to  1854, 
three  months ;  in  that  year  it  was  made  four  months,  and  the  last  legislature  enacted  a 
law  making  it  five  months.  All  districts  must  now  keex>  open  their  schools  at  least  five 
months  in  the  year,  or  lose  their  State  appropriation. 

NEED  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 

The  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Wickersham  to  the  "  convention  to  revise  the  State 
constitution  "  represent  the  imj^rovements  needed  in  the  constitutional  provisions  re- 
lating to  education.  The  princix)nl  suggestions  are  that  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  be 
promoted  in  the  several  colleges  of  the  State  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
and  schools  of  art;  that  normal  schools  shall  be  encouraged  by  appropriate  legislation; 
that  the  general  assembly  shall  provide  ways  of  preventing  truant,  vagrant,  and  neg- 
lected children  from  growing  up'in  ignorance ;  that  a  department  of  public  instruction 
shall  be  organized,  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  the  school  interests  of  the 
State ;  and  that  a  State  educational  fund  shaJl  be  provided  by  law. 

ORPHAN    SCHOOLS. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  control  of  the  schools  for  soldiers'  orphans  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  coumion  schools  June,  1871.  lie  immediately 
directed  orders  to  be  issued  for  the  admission  into  school  of  all  children  above  the  age 
of  8  years,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  50(),  whose  applications  were  on  'file  in  the 
de{)artment,  and  ulso  ebtablished  the  rule  that,  in  future,  all  children  legally  eligible  as 
soldiers'  orphans  should  at  once  be  admitted  into  school,  upon  making  proper  applica- 
tion to  that  etfect.  This  action  increased  the  number  of  orphans  in  these  schools  to 
^235  during  the  year,  and  left,  after  all  the  discharges  were  made,  3,527  in  them  on  the 
31st  of  May. 

The  actual  number  of  children  in  schoorand  the  average  number  drawing  money 
from  the  State  were  greater  during  the  past  year  than  during  any  other  year  since  the 
system  of  orphan  schools  went  into  operation.  During  the  winter  the  legislature,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wickersham,  removed  the  restriction  that  kept  from  school  chil- 
dren under  8  years  of  age,  and  all  soldiers'  orphans,  from  before  January  1, 1866,  who 
have  asked  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  have  been  allowed  the  privilege. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  orphan  schools  is  condensed  in  the  following  statement : 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  there  are  soldiers'  orjihans 37 

Number  of  oqihaus  in  schools  and  homes  May  31, 1872 3, 527 

Number  of  orders  issued  from  May  31,  1872,  to  October  1, 1872 880 

Number  of  discharges  issued  from  May  31, 1872,  to  October  1,  1872 847 

Number  of  ori^hans  in  charge  of  the  State,  October  1,  1872 3, 482 

Number  of  oi<lers  of  admission  issued  since  system  went  into  operation.  7, 218 

Number  of  applications  now  on  tile None. 

Probable  number  of  orphans  that  will  be  cared  for  under  the  system.. .  7, 000 

Cost  of  the  system  for  the  past  year $475,245  47 

Whole  cost  of  the  system  since  going  into  operation $3, 467, 543  81 

Probable  amount  o^  future  appropriations  that  will  be  needed {^,500,000  00 
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Financial  aiatemcnt. 

State  appropriation $520,000  00 

rnexpcnded  balance  for  1871 10,9ti-2  M 

Amoout  accruiug  from  loans.... 8,400  00 

Total I - 539,:}62  34 

Expended  for  education,  maintenance,  and  clothing $467, 260  52 

Expenses  of  department 7,984  95 

Delicit  of  1870  paid 38,685  15 

Total 513,9:^0  62 

Balance  in  treasory  to  the  credit  of  the  department 25, 431  72 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  normal  schools  in  operation  in  the  State  is  six,  and  building 
are  in  course  of  erection  for  four  others.  The  law  of  1857  contemplates  the  establish* 
nieot  of  twelve  such  schools,  and  from  present  appearances  that  number  will  be  sup- 
plied within  a  few  years. 

The  report  urges  upon  the  State  the  importance  of  adopting  and  adhering  to  some 
broad  general  principles,  by  which  the  appropriations  to  these  schools  shall  oe  equal- 
ized. The  normal-school  policy  of  Pennsylvania  has  differed  from  that  of  other  States, 
in  that  the  people  have  had  more,  and  the  State  less,  control  in  their  management.  The 
tendency  of  this  policy  has  been  to  make  the  administration  of  the  schools  narrow 
and  more  disposed  to  seek  private  than  public  ends. 

To  make  this  administration  broader,  to  give  it  a  greater  degree  of  public  confidence, 
and  to  unite  more  closely  the  private  and  public  interest's  represented  in  the  schools, 
the  legislature  at  its  lost  session  authorized  the  State  supeiintendent  of  common  schools, 
with  the  consent  of  the  normal-school  associations,  to  ai)point  two  trustees  to  repre- 
sent the  State  in  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  several  normal  schools. 

The  six  normal  schools  already  in  operation  have  had  since  their  organization  15,052 
students,  of  whom  2,453  attended  the  past  year ;  have  gra<luated  575,  of  whom  59 
graduated  the  past  year.  Four  hundred  and  forty-one  students  have  received  State 
aid  as  graduates,  and  1,049  as  undergraduates.    The  normal  schools  had,  during  the 

Sast  year,  74  professors  and  teachers.    The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  iu  their 
braries  is  9,9C)6.  • 

PHILADELPHIA. 

CENTRAL  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  at  this  school  continues  steadily  to  increase,  the  average  for  f^l 
"being  the  unprecedented  number  of  .^75.42.  It  is  now,  however,  near  its  limit,  unless 
enlarged  provision  bo  made  for  the  reception  of  students  by  the  erection  of  a  new  build- 
ing. The  growth  of  the  school  continues  to  be,  where  it  is  most  desired,  in  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  which  proves  conclusively  that  the  full  course  of  study  is  growing 
in  favor.  The  demand  among  business  men  for  its  graduates  continues  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  affords  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  good  results  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing pursued.  What  has  been  done  in  little  more  than  a  generation  is  but  an  earnest 
of  -what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 

THE  NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

This  school  completed  in  December,  1871,  its  forty-seventh  terra.  Since  it«  organi- 
zation, 3,401  pupils  have  been  enrolled ;  of  that  number  1,324  have  grmluated,  and 
1,916  have  been  appointed  as  teachers.  The  average  attendance  last  year  was  more 
than  97  per  cent.  Of  those  who  graduated  this  year,  each  one  received  a  certificate  of 
qoalification  to  teach.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  established,  in  connection 
with  the  normal  school,  a  school  of  practice,  and  that  this  include  a  kindergarten,  in 
order  to  secure  teachers  well  trained  in  object-teaching,  thus  making  our  primary 
departments  schools  of  art. 

PUBLIC  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  has  this  year  been  increased,  so  that  ample  accommoda- 
tions  are  provided  for  all  adults  seeking  instruction.  Care  has  been  taken  to  place 
these  schools  in  the  manufacturing  districts  6f  the  city,  where  they  are  especially 
needed.  They  are  conducted  with  skill  and  success,  and  have  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  6,353. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOL  FOR  AKTISANS. 

Thifl  school  continnes  it«  useful  and  successful  career.  Almost  every  workshop  la 
represented,  and  the  lectures  are  listened  to  with  the  same  degree  of  interest  as  in 
former  seasons.  The  beneficial  results  which  these  night  schools  are  working  oat  in 
educHtiug  so  many  middle-aged,  and  even  old  men,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
absorbing  the  old  tiro  department  and  gathering  in  so  many  whose  evenings  were 
spent  in  the  engine-houses,  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation 
will  bo  x^uritied  and  society  greatly  benefited  by  the  institation  of  these  schools. 

READING. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Til  is  is  the  fii'st  report  of  the  Reading  public  schools  since  1862.  Daring  that  period 
the  enrollment  of  the  schools  has  increased  from  4,012  to  5,852,  or  very  nearly  46  per 
cent. ;  the  teaching  force  has  increasfid  from  80  to  112,  (not  including  the  normal-school 
teachers,)  or  40  per  cent.  ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher,  which  was 
then  50,  is  now  52 ;  and  the  cost  of  teaching  has  increased  nearly  71  per  cent. 

Until  three  years  ago%the  school  accommodations  were  entirely  insafficient.  Since 
then  four  new 'buildings  have  been  erected,  and  an  extension  added  to  the  high-school 
building.  Over  $80,000  have  been  spent  for  building  purposes  within  two  years.  The 
school  property  is  valued  at  $300,000.    The  whole  number  of  sittings  is  5,2^. 

FEMALK  PRINCIPALS. 

Six  years  ago  a  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  the  grammar  schools,  by  the 
substit  ution  of  female  for  male  principals.  Tliis  change  was  made  in  the  face  of  great 
opposition.    The  experiment,  however,  has  worked  well,  and  the  schools  give  general 

satisfaction. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high  school,  which  was  organized  in  1852  with  1  teacher  and  35  pupils,  has 
grown  until  its  pupils  number  over  200.  with  8  teachers.  The  greatest  oppasition  was 
manilVstecl  when  the  male  and  female  high  schools  were  united  in  1859,  but  this  soon 
died  out  before  the  successful  working  of  the  system. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  want  of  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  the  normal 
school.  This  is  considered  to  be  in  gi'eat  measure  owing  to  the  faft  6f  their  being 
re<itiired  to  prepare  lessons  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  they  need,  namely, 
X)i'uctical  knowledj^e  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  It  is  suggesti'd  that  if  lectnres 
were  substituted  tor  lessons,  the  interest  would  be  greater,  and  more  good  would  be 
aeeoniplished.  Under  the  existing  regulations  of  the  normal  school,  each  member  is 
required  to  attain  a  fixed  standard,  to  xirocure  a  renewal  of  the  superintendent's  certifi- 
cate, without  examination. 

The  establishment  of  night  schools  was  agreed  upon  last  year,  but  was  postponed 
from  financial  considerations. 

ALLEGHENY. 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  committee  of  inspection  report  the  schools  in  a  generally  satisfactory  condition. 
The  study  of  drawing  was  introtluced  into  the  schools  about  two  years  ago,  but  its 
suecess  thus  far  has  been  but  partial,  owing  to  the  inability  of  most  of  the  teachers  to 
give  adet^uate  instruction.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  a  special  teacher  l>e 
appointed  for  this  branch.  The  study  of  chemistry  has  been  introilucexl  into  the  higher 
grades  during  the  year  with  great  success.  The  committed  deem  it  essential  that  it 
should  be  taught,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  all  the  grades. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  some  means  be  adopted  to  retain  the  sei^ices  of 
experienced  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  seeking  more  remunerative  employment 
eUk'where,  while  their  places  are  filled  with  comparatively  inexperienced  teacners. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  schools  were  maintained  during  three  months,  with  an  enrollment  of  931 
and  an  avernge  attendance  of  412.  The  cost  of  these  schools,  per  pupil,  on  total 
enrollment,  is  ^27>.72,    The  average  cost  "pcv  month  of  each  papil  in  the  day  schools  is  $1. 

The  committee  on  colored  schools  report  them  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  others. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  MUTES. 


The  mnt«  school  has  36  pupils  enrolled.  Their  progress  is  in  the  highest  degree  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  teachers,  one  of  them  a  mnte,  are  indefatigable  in  their  efforts. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tho  tmstees  of  this  institution,  desiroas  fnlly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times,  have 
recently  established  a  new  depart  men t  of  tho  university,  to  be  known  as  the  depart- 
ment of  science.  Dittcront  departments  have  been  heretofore  established  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  seemed  to  demand  them.  The  department  of  arts  was  established 
m  17r>5,  that  of  medicine  in  17(>5,  that  of  law  in  1769,  that  of  tho  auxiliary  faculty  of 
medicine  in  1804.  # 

The  government  and  instruction  of  the  students  in  the  department  of  science  will 
bo  in  charge  of  a  distinct  faculty,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  X)rovost  and 
board  of  trustees.  Charles  J.  Still<5,  LL.D.,  is  i)rovo8t  of  the  university,  and  J.  Peter 
Lesley,  A.  M.,  is  dean  of  the  faculty. 

The  course  will  extend  through  four  years.  The  first  two  years  will  be  devoted  to  a 
thorough  training  in  the  prei)aratory  and  elementary  mathematics,  chemistry.  &c., 
English  studies,  moileru  languages,  and  mechanical  drawing.  At  the  close  of  th<.-.se 
two  years  the  student  will  select  one  of  four  parallel  courses,  to  which,  dui'in^  the 
remainder  of  the  coui-se,  his  attention  will  be  confined.  These  courses  are:  1.  Analyt- 
ical and  applied  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  2.  Geology  and  mining;  3.  Civil  en- 
gineering ;  4.  Mechanical  engineering. 

A  new  building,  260  feet  front  by  over  100  feet  in  depth,  and  of  most  extensive  and 
convenient  arrangements,  erected  by  the  trustees  for  the  accommodation  of  the  depart- 
ment of  arts  and  of  science,  was  opened  fur  the  reception  of  students  in  September,  1??72. 
Tho  formal  inauguration  of  the  building  took  place  October  11,  1872. 

The  provost,  in  his  address,  congratulated  the  faculties  and  trustees  upon  the  fact 
that  "we  have  here,  at  last,  a  true  university,  complete  in  all  its  i)arts,  in  which  men 
may  receive,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  that  training  and 
liberal  culture  which  shall  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  and  guides  of  their  fellow-men." 

MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

Hon.  James  R.  Ludlow  made  the  presentation  of  the  memorial  windows,  and  in  doing 
Bo  sk<jt<;hed  briefly  the  history  of  tlie  university.  The  Franklin  memorial  window  is 
the  gift  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution,  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  college  of 
Philadel])hia.  In  1749,  by  the  direct  efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  friends  sub- 
scribed £WX)  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy.  The  building  then  used  stood  until 
very  >:«c«utly,  and  in  its  )>lace  the  present  structure  was  built.  In  1755  a  charter  was 
fijanted  for  the  college.  Tliis  iustitntion  was  the  sixth  in  order  of  age  of  the  colleges 
in  the  United  States.  Franklin  was  a  trustee  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
early  record-books  remain  in  his  handwriting  as  secret-ary  of  the  college. 

Another  memorial  window  is  in  honor  of  the  Penn  family,  to  whom  the  coHege  is 
much  indebted.  Thoniivs  Penn,  a  son  of  William,  contributed  £4,500  iu  money,  and 
2.500  acres  of  land  in  Bucks  County,  Peimsylvania.  Other  officers  of  the  college  are 
.also  commemorated:  Ebenezer  Kimeif^ley,  wliose  name  is  familiar  to  scientific  men  of 
Europe;  David  Rittenhoiise,  mechanician  and  astronomer,  of  whom  Jefiersou  Siiid,  **the 
world  has  but  one  Rittenhouse,  and  it  never  had  one  before ;"  Rev.  John  Ewing,  fii*st 
provost  of  the  university;  the  Pattersons,  father  and  son,  both  of  whom  held  the  office 
of  vice-provost ;  Bishop  De  Lancey ;  Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  upon  whom  three  univer- 
sities conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.;  Henry  Reed,  LL.D.,  who  was  lost  on  the  steamer 
Arctic  six  months  after  his  election  to  the  office  of  vice-provost,  and  others. 

COST  OF    UNIVERSITY   EQUIPMENTS. 

The  chairman  of  the  building  committee  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  building,  exclu- 
sive of  special  fittings  for  laboratories,  museums,  &c.,  and  the  furniture,  was  f2ii5,9l0. 
Professor  Lesley,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  remarked  that  it  would  need  $100,000  to 
supplement  the  present  equipment  with  a  working  laboratory  and  complete  museums, 
and  to  endow  chairs  to  make  the  faculty  complete. 

AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

The  president  of  tho  agricultural  college.  Dr.  James  Caider,  submits  the  suggestion 
that  such  recognition  of  the  college  be  made  by  the  department  of  conmion  schools  as 
vill  bring  it  into  fuller  co-operation  in  the  State's  noble  work  of  popular  education, 
aad  that  some  provision  be  mail#  by  which  at  least  a  few  of  tho  meritorious  graduates 
of  the  schools  may  be  enabled  to  avail  theniselves  of  the  advantages  provldvkl  \^'^  Wi<(^ 
eombiued  bounty  of  the  National  and  State  Goveinmeuts. 
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He  adds:  ''To  tho  grarlnatcs  of  the  schools  under  control  of  the  department  and  to 
all  the  students  sent  to  us  by  theStat«,  admission  will  be  granted  at  any  time  to  classes 
whic'Ii  their  mcmbei's  may  be  qualided  to  enter ;  and  to  them  our  charges,  already  quite 
low,  will  bo  further  reduced.  The  charge  for  the  full  college  year  of  forty  weeks  wUl 
be  $*iOOj  which  will  include  all  expenses  of  board  and  tuition/' 

The  college  property  consists  of  a  tract  of  400  acres,  of  which  100  have  been  set  off  as 
a  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  worked  separately  from  the  main  college  farm. 

Unusual  facilities  are  offered  for  the  study  of  chemical  analysis. 

iStndeuts  who  have  conscientious  scruples  against  bearing  anns  are  exempted  from 
military  drill,  but  will  be  required  to  »vork  three  hours  each  week. 

Until  September,  1871,  no  provision  was  made  for  lady  students.  At  that  time  it  was 
decided  to  admit  them,  and  ladies  are  now  adtmtted  to  the  same  course  of  study  as  gen- 
tlemen, are  subject  to  the  same  rules,  and  receive  tho  same  degree.  - 

Dr.  Calder  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  tho  legislature  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  in  originating  some  practical  plan  for 
ejecting  a  union  between  the  agricultural  college  and  the  schools  controlled  by  the 
8  Lute. 

WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

The  university  comprises  an  academical  department,  a  scientific  department,  a 
dei)artment  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  a  law  department,  and  a  preparatory 
department.  The  collegiate  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years ;  the  scientific, 
three. 

WASniNGTON  AND  JEFFERSON  COLLEGE.  ' 

Two  full  four-year  courses  are  now  organized  in  tho  college,  and  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
trustees  to  enlarge  and  perfect  these,  and  add  others  as  the  demands  of  the  public  may 
require  and  the  resources  at  command  will  justify.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  classical  course  is  made  elective  aft«r  the  sophomore  year.  A  preparatorv  depart- 
ment is  connected  with  the  college.  The  rejwrt  states  that  a  professorship  of  agricul- 
ture and  correlative  branches  would  be  filled  by  the  opening  of  the  next  college  year. 

DICKINSON  COLLEGE. 

The  principle  of  elective  courses  is  carried  out  as  far  as  the  college  resources  permit. 
A  scientific  department  and  law  department  have  been  estublisbcd  during  the  hkst 
three  years ;  also,  a  biblical  course  for  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

PENNSIXVANIA  COLLEGE. 

Tbe  course  of  study  occupies  four  years.  The  department  of  physical  and  natural 
sciences  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  now  ofi'ers  superior  advantages  for  the 
study  of  these  branches.  The  study  of  the  German  language  is  made  a  part  of  the  reg- 
ular college  course.  A  preparatory  do-ijartment  is  connected  with  the  college.  The 
number  of  under-graduat«s  is  U2. 

SAINT  VINCENT'S  COLLEGE. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study — ecclesiastical,  classical,  and  commercial — besides 
an  elementary  school.    This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

MERCERSDURGH  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  conducted  in  tho  interests  and  under  tho  care  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch. 
A  preparatory  department  is  connected  with  it.  The  collegiate  course  extends  over  a 
period  of  foui  years  ;  the  prepai-atory,  three.     , 

■ 

Mt^nLENBERG  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  embraces  two  departments — collegiate  and  academic.  The  collegiate 
Coursi»  occupies  four  years ;  the  preparatory,  three.  Arrangements  are  made  for  siiecial 
studies. 

ATLL.\XOVA  COLLEGE. 

Tills  institution  wsw  founded  by  the  Augustine  Fathers,  and  incorporated  in  1848.   It 
embraces  two  departments-  collegiate  and  ])reparaton'.    The  collegiat«  course  extends 
through  four  years;  the  preparatory,  three.  Scientific  and  commercial  courses  have  been 
eaULhlibhed, 
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TTBSmUS  COLLEGE. 


This  college  was  named  in  honor  of  Ursinns,  the  renowned  German  theologian.  It 
embraces  coUegiate  and  academic  departments ;  also  a  theological  course. 

PENNSYLVANIA  Mn.ITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  mathematical  and  scientific  courses  are  the  same  as  at  West  Point ;  the  classical 
department  ofiers  a  full  collegiate  course.    The  institution  is  under  strict  military  rule. 

LUTHERAN  MISSIONARY  INSTTrUTE. 

This  institute  embraces  three  departments — preparatory,  collegiate,  and  theologicaL 

NAZARETH  HALL. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that  usually  pursued  in  Moravian  schools. 

PITTSBURGH  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  incorporated  with  collegiate  powers  and  privileges  by  ^he  legisla- 
ture of  the  Stat«.  It  cnibracos  a  collegiate  and  a  preparatory  department,  and  a  de- 
partment of  music  and  drawing. 

UNIVERSITY  FEMALE   INSTITUTE. 

The  regular  course  occupies  three  years.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department^ 
and  a  department  of  music  and  drawing. 

COTTAGE  HILL  COLLEGE. 

t 

This  institution,  for  the  education  of  youug  ladies,  was  chartered  in  1868  with  full 
collegiate  powers.  It  embraccH  a  collegiate  department,  a  scientific  course,  and  a  pre- 
paratory department.    There  were  5  graduates  in  187*2. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMFJT. 

This  institution,  located  at  Philadelphia,  has  for  its  object  the  systematic  training 
of  women  iu  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  nud  practice  of  the  art  of  design,  and  their 
qualification  for- the  practical  application  of  art  to  the  common  use^  of  daily  life.  The 
school  is  divided  into  three  dintiuct  branches  of  study:  Chuts  A,  ornament;  class  B, 
landscape;  class  (.',  human  figure ;  eiich  with  its  subdivisions  and  s<>.ctionH.  The  course 
lasts  from  two  and  a  lialf  to  f(>ur  and  a  half  years,  according  to  the  industry  of  the 
student.  The  fee  is  $'Z0  per  session  of  five  months,  except  in  the  industrial  classes, 
where  tuition  is  free.  The  attempt  has  never  been  made  to  render  the  school  self-sus- 
taining, as  that  involves  the  necessity  of  raising  the  tuition  fee  to  an  amount  that 
would  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  and  tend  to  defeat  its  object.  There- 
fore, subscriptions  and  donations  are  necessary  to  assist  in  meeting  expenses. 

THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia  was  founded  by  a  few  gentlemen 
who  associate<l  together  with  a  view  to  mutual  instruction  and  research  in  natural 
bistor>\ 

At  first  they  met  weekly  at  their  own  homes,  in  turn;  then  in  rented  rooms.  In  1826 
a  hall  was  purchased,  and  the  present  edifice  wjis  built  .in  1840.  The  society  was 
founded  March  21,  18ri,  and  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
approved  March  24,  1817,  as  a  "  Society  in  Philadelphia  for  the  encouragement  ancl 
cuitivatiou  of  the  sciences,  by  the  name  of  the  'Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Phila- 
delphia.' " 

With  the  excepti(m  of  exemption  of  its  hall  from  taxation,  the  society  has  received 
no  aid  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  nor  dom  that  of  the  municipal  government.  It 
derives  support  exclusively  from  the  semi-annual  contributions  of  its  members,  and 
donations  from  individuals. 

Its  museum  now  contains  about  400,000  specimens,  many  of  them  typical,  and  some 
of  them  unique.    They  are  classed  as  follows : 
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Minerals 6,000 

RcH'ks 700 

Vejrutablo  fossils 2,000 

Invertobrato  fossils 25,000 

Vertebrate  fossils 5,000 

Unarranged 33,000 

Botany,  (species) 100,000 

Zoophytes 1,000 

Crustaceans 2,000 

Myriapods  and  Arachnida 500 

Innects,  (species) 25, 000 

Shells,  (species) 20,000 


Reptiles,  (species) , 813 

Fishes,  (species) 1,170 

Birds,  (specimens) 31,000 

Birds^  eggs,  (specimens) 5, 000 

Birds' nests,  (species) 200 

Mammals,  (specimens) 1, 000 

Osteology,  (skeletons  and  pieces).  876 

Haman  crania 1,300 

Mammies • 41 

Microscopes 5 

Microscopic  specimens 225 

Chemical  apparatus,  (pieces) ....  1, 500 


Each  species  is  represented  by  five  or  six  specimens. 

Durinpr  nearly  a  half  century  the  museum  has  been  opened  gratuitonsly  to  the  pnb> 
lie  two  afternoons  every  week.  The  number  of  visitors  became  so  large — as  many  as 
three  or  four  thousand  crowding  into  its  saloons  every  afternoon — that  few,  if  any  of 
them,  were  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  anything.  The  movements  of  crowds 
gave  rise  to  clouds  of  dust,  which  penetrated  the  cases  and  obscure<l  the  specimens. 
To  obviate  this,  and  to  guard  the  collections  against  damage  from  dust  and  breakage 
of  glass,  an  admission  fee  of  ten  cents  has  been  charged  since  June,  1870.  Classes 
from  schools,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  are  freely  admitted.  Artists  and  stu- 
dents from  the  school  of  design  occasionally  resort  to  the  museum  and  library  for  aid 
in  the  exercise  of  their  beautiful  art. 

The  library,  which  is  maintained  for  reference  exclusively,  and  is  free  to  all  appli- 
cants, contains  23,000  volumes. 

The  society  has  published  eight  octavo  and  seven  quarto  volumes,  entitled  "  Joumal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia,''^  and  twenty-four  octavo  volumes 
entitled  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia."  These 
volumes  average  400  pages  each.  By  means  of  its  publications  the  academy  is  in  cor- 
respondence with  two  hundred  kindred  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Through  the  Jessup  fund,  held  in  trust  for  the  purpose,  the  academy  enables  young 
persons  to  qualify  themselves  to  engage  in  original  researches  in  natural  science. 

The  income  from  all  sources  during  the  year  1872  was  $6,600,  and  the  expenditnres 
about  the  same  amount.  This  may  be  assumed  as  about  the  average  annual  cost  of 
conducting  the  institution. 

MORAVIAN  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1749  as  a  church  boarding-school ;  and  in  1785  was 
reorganize<l  with  power  to  receive  pupils  from  other  denominations.  Under  the  Mo- 
ravian system,  no  degrees  or  diplomas  are  conferred,  but  certificates  of  character  and 
scholarship  are  furnished. 

ALLENTOWN  FEMAUS  COIXEGB. 

This  college  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  embraces 
three  departments— primary,  academic,  and  collegiate. 

UOIXIDAYSBUROn  SF.MINARY. 

This  institution  is  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies.  The  full  course  occupies  four 
years. 

BROOKE  UALL  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Potter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  classical,  literary,  and  scientific  departments.  There  is 
also  a  department  of  music  and  art. 

WILSON  COLLEGE. 

This  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  Its  charter  gives  full  col- 
legiate powers  and  privileges.  Special  advantages  are  offered  in  the  department  of 
music  and  fine  arts. 

SWARTDMORE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  society  of  Friends.  The  college  embraces 
a  collegiate  department,  a  scientific  department,  and  a  preparatory  school,  and  is  open 

to  both  80X68. 
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WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE. 


This  institution  is  nndcr  the  caro  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  open  to  both 
80X68.    It  embraces  three  departments — collegiate,  scientific,  and  preparatory. 

LEDANON  VALLEY  COLLEGE. 

This  college  is  open  to  both  sexes,  and  embraces  a  claasical  department,  a  ladies' 
department,  a  scientific  department,  and  a  commercial  department. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OP  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  three  years.  The  doctrinal  system  taught  is 
that  of  the  Lutneran  Church.    The  number  of  graduates  in  1872  was  9. 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  GETTYSBURGH. 

This  institution  is  condnctcd  in  the  interests  and  under  the  care  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  thoujjh  students  of  all  Christian  denominations  sire  received.  The 
coarse  of  study  occupies  three  years.    There  were  11  graduates  in  1871. 

JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COIXEGE. 

The  gradnat^^s  of  this  collejro  in  1872  numbered  114.  Total  number  of  gradnates 
since  organization,  (5,052.  Phila<lclphia  ofters  superior  facilities  for  clinical  instruc- 
tiou,  which  is  given  at  the  various  hospitals  throughout  the  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. 

The  museum  of  this  college  is  not  snri)assed  by  any  dental  museum  in  the  country ; 
and  the  faculty  consider  that  ''  the  facilities  afiordcd  for  the  acquisition  of  a  (HJnipleto 
theoretical  and  practical  dental  education  stand  unrivaled."  The  number  of  graduat^^ 
last  year  was  29. 

PHIL.\DEIJ»IIIA  DENTAL  COIXEGE. 

Candidates  for  gra<lnation  "must  have  had  two  years'  private  tuition,  and  have  at- 
tended two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  a  dental  or  medical  eolleg**,  ou«  of  which  shall 
have  been  in  this  institution."  Degrees  are  otherwise  conferred  under  certain  con- 
ditions.  The  number  of  graduates  in  1872  was  32. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DI:MB. 

The  report,  for  1871  states  that  **  at  no  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution 
"was  the  nunibrr  of  pupils  as  large  as  it  is  at  present." 

An  earnest  efibrt  was  made  by  the  directors  to  asceitain  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  between  the  ages  of  G  and  12  years,  with  the  design  of  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  day  schools.  Every  leading  paper  in  the  city  called  attention  t-o 
the  subject,  and  requested  the  parent^i  of  euch  children  to  communicate  with  the 
directors.    Only  four  coiumunications  were  received. 

The  success  thus  far  in  teaching  articulation  luis  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to 
lead  to  the  recommendation  that  this  be  made  a  x)ermanent  feature  of  the  institution. 
The  number  in  this  class  is  25. 

Shoemaking  and  tailoring  ai*e  the  trades  taught.  The  directors  have  not  thought  it 
ad  vit>abh)  to  introduce  any  others.  Sixty-nine  boys  have  been  employed  at  those  trades 
'With  satisfactory  result44  during  the  year. 

Pu]>i]s  are  not  receive<l  under  10  years  of  age.  The  term  allowed  in  the  institution 
in  six  years.    Of  the  49  pupils  dismissed  during  the  year  30  had  com])Icted  the  full  term. 

In  Febraary,  1871,  the  institution  celebrated  its  eiemi-centennial  anniversary.  More 
than  liOO  persons  educated  in  the  institution  assembled  on  this  occasion. 

PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOU  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  nQm1)er  of  bliifd  persons  in  the  institution  December,  1871,  including  assistant 
teachers  and  inmates  of  the  '^  industrial  home,"  was  183,  of  whom  103  are  males  and  80 
females.  Of  this  number  28  (including  18  in  the  homo)  support  themselves  wholW  o^ 
in  part  as  instructors,  or  in  the  industrial  department ;  3  are  payiug  ^\i\)\\a  m  1^ ,  1 
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in  part.    Over  50  of  tho  former  pnpils  of  this  institation  have  been,  or  are  ndw,  enga^^ 
as  instnictors  in  literature  or  innsic. 

The  hrauches  of  instruction  have  been  generally  the  same  as  taught  for  several  years 
past.  The  manufacturing  department  is,  as  usual,  in  vigorous  operation.  Tho  prin- 
cipal remarks  that,  ^'  as  so  largo  a  number  of  the  blind  must  hereafter  depend  upon  the 
work  of  their  hands  in  skilled  labor,  this  part  of  their  education  can  hanlly  bo  over- 
estimated. Tho  three  departments  of  literature,  music,  and  mechanical  training  are 
co-essential,  and  should  be  so  considered  in  the  organization  of  every  institution  for  the 
blind."  A'  number  of  the  females  learn  cane-sealing,  and  to  operate  on  sewing- 
.  machines.  The  principal  refers  to  the  need  of  some  provision  in  the  shape  of  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  after  their  separation  from  the  institution,  and  quotes  the  example 
of  tho  London  Aasociation  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
.  Keference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  style  of  printing  for  the  blind,  which  unites 
the  capitals  with  tho  Boston  system.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  *^ combined  sys- 
tem "  are  admitted,  but  the  objection  is  made  that  it  obliges  tbe  finger  to  distinguish 
52  letters  instead  of  26,  and  defeats  the  hope  of  a  simple,  uniform  print  for  adoption 
throughout  this.coui^try. 

Tho  accommo<lations  for  pupils  are  entirely  occupied  and  insufficient  for  all  the  par- 
poses  of  instruction.  Many  applicants  are  still  waiting  admissiou.  It  is  many  years 
since  any  material  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings,  and  in  that  time  the  blind 
population  has  nearly  doubled. 

HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Tlio  board  of  managers  make  their  forty-fourth  annual  report.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  there  were  in  the  white  department  408  inmates;  in  tho  colored  department, 
130;  total,  547.  Received  during  the  year,  263  whites  and  .53  colored.  Discharged 
during  the  same  period,  268  white  and  73  colored.  Remaining,  January  1, 1872,  in  the 
whit-e  department,  3:^7  boys  and  66  girls ;  total,  403 ;  and  in  the  coloreti  department,  81 
boys  and  3cl  girls  ;  total,  119.  Wbole*  number  white  and  colored,  522.  Average  age  in 
tho  white  department,  boys  14^  years,  girls  15  years;  in  the  colored  department,  boys 
12|  years,  girls  I'^i  years. 

Letters  received  from  persons  to  whom  former  inmates  have  been  indentured  show 
that  the  reformation  in  many  cases  is  assured.  The  managers  consider  that  ''the  suc- 
cess that  has  :itt«nded  these  reformatory  schools  has  amply  repaid  all  the  expense  and 
anxiety  attendant  on  their  management.''  The  subject  of  having  a  school-ship,  similar 
to  those  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  presented  to  the  board,  but  no  action  has  been 
taken.  It  is  regarded  as  a  subject  of  much  importance  and  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

JOHN   SMITH  RICHARDS.— OBITUARY. 

• 

John  Smith  Richards  died  in  Reading,  Angust  26, 1872. 

He  was  born  in  RoboRon  Township,  Berks  County,  February  8, 1815 ;  enjoyed  bnt 
meager  advantages  for  schooling,  the  highejit  and  last  opportunity  being  a  yeaV  at  the 
old  Reailing  Academy,  at  tbe  age  of  15.  But  from  his  childhood  ho  was  a  diligent 
reader,  and  bj'  keeping  a  daily  record  of  his  boyish  occupations  he  learned  to  use  the 
pen.  '  While  tending  store  and  serving  as  clerk  at  tho  iron-works,  he  studied  algebra 
and  geometry  without  a  tutor ;  studied  Latin  and  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
the  «ge  of   22. 

Tlie  practice  of  writing  for  the  newspapers,  which  he  commenced  in  his  boyhood, 
was  continued  through  life;  and  for  seven  years  (1838-M5)  he  e<lited  the  Berks  and 
Schuylkill  Jonrnnl.  Ho  was  prominent  .is  a  lawyer  and  politician;  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  temperance  movement ;  and  was  specially  distinguishca  as  the  friend  of 
education. 

Says  the  Jounml :  *^  Not  for  half  a  century' or  more  has  any  one  passed  away  in  Read- 
ing who  was  so  widely  useful  in  his  day,  or  whose  works  will  have  so  marked  an 
inlluence  for  good  on  the  rising  generations.  Ho  was  the  father  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem in  our  city,  and  the  leader  in  every  educational,  literary,  and  progressive  enter- 
prise." 

For  tweuty-fivo  years  he  had  been  closely  identified  with  tho  schools  of  Reading;  and  at 
a  time  when  the  system  of  jmpular  education  met  with  the  most  powerful  opposition,  he 
stoo<l  sidtj  by  side,  in  its  defense,  with  such  men  as  Thomas  H.  Burrows  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens.  May  the  youth  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  labors  emulate  his  diligence  in 
the  improvement  of  their  greater  ox)portunities. 

W^ILLIAM  J.   HAMILTON.— OBITUARY. 

Lieutenant  William  J.  Hamilton  died  at  his  home  in  Bristol,  Febniary,  1872.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  military  tactics  in  Cornell 
University,  and  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him  there  by  thoroughness  in  iustrao- 
tion  and  gentlemanly  bearing. 
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WILIJAM  HENRY  HUNTER.— OBITUARY. 

William  Henry  Hunter,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  Vaughan  grammar  school;  Philadel- 
phia, died  July  5,  1872. 

He  was  born  in  Columbia,  Lancaster  County,  April  12,1824;  entered  the  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  January,  1840  ;  graduated  December,  1843;  a<loptcd  teach- 
ing as  his  profession,  an<l  was  several  years  preceptor  of  the  academy  at  Lcesl)urgh,  Vir- 
ginia; returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  public  sch<x)l  in 
Koxl>oi*ongh ;  in  March,  1851,  ho  became  principal  of  the  Vaughan  grammar  school, 
-Vi'hich  position  he  filled  with  marked  energy  and  skill  till  his  death. 

**  Formed  by  nature  for  a  teacher,  and  liberally  educated  for  the  profession,  he  carried 
into  the  workings  of  his  every-day  life  the  patient  investigation,  thorough  analysis, 
and  attractive  power  of  illustration  which  rendered  him  so  successful  in  his  art,  and 
which  has  placed  his  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  public  instructors  of  his  day." 
Ho  fitted  about  four  hundred  pupils  for  the  high  srhool,  and  was  "  one  of  the  most  faith- 
fnl,  energetic,  and  successful  teachers  of  our  city.** 

JOHN  G.  M001U3.--0BITUARY. 

John  G.  Moore,  x>rincipal  of  Hallowell  Seminary,  died  of  consumption  at  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  April  18, 1872. 

He  was  born  in  Chester  County,  February  2,  1S34,  and  followed  teaching  from  his 
youth  ;  was  amon^  the  first  who  entered  the  normal  school  at  Millersville,  where  he 
graduated  with  high  honor  in  1858  ;  married  Miss  E.  McV.  Budd,  a  teaclier  in  the 
school,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  first  assistant  in  the  Friends*  High  School ;  after 
some  ten  years,  became  principal,  in  connection  with  Mr.  George  Kastburn,  of  Hallowell 
Seminary,  which  was  in  a  highly  fiourishing  condition  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  most  regular  and  valued  contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal ;  a  skillful  teacher,  but  excelled  pre-eminently  as  a  lecturer  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  *^  He  forgot  himself  in  the  interests  of.  science,  and  toward  the  close  of 
his  life  seemed  willing  to  barter  all  his  remaining  strength  for  a  new  fact  or  a  new 
truth." 

SAMUEL  HENRY  DICKSON.^OBFFUARY. 

fiamnel  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Jciferson  Medical  College,  died  of  abdominal  tumor,  in  Philadelphia,  March  31,  1672. 
He  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  September  20, 
1798;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1814;  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Prioleau,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1819;  took 
charge  of  the  yellow  fever  and  marine  hospitals  in  Charleston ;  commenced  lecturing 
in  1822;  founded  the  State  Medical  College,  in  which  he  occupied  the  chair  of  insti- 
tutes and  practice  of  medicine,  IS'M ;  was  called  to  the  same  position  in  the  University 
of  New  York  1847;  rt'turned  to  medical  college  of  S«mth  Carolina,  where  ho  received 
an  ovation  from  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  1850;  resigned  in  1858  to  accept  the 
p<»8ition  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  which  he  occupied  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Dickson  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  He  was  an  acute  philosophical 
thinker,  and  an  accomplished  writer.  Prominent  among  his  published  works  are 
** Elements  of  Medicine,**  "Essays  on  Life,  Sleep,  Pain,  and  Death,"  and  *^ Studies  in 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics." 

Am  a  man  he  was  cheerful,  genial,  friendly  to  all,  of  poetical  temperament  and  the 
most  courteous  manners. 

ANN  PRESTON.— OBITUARY. 

Ann  Prestcn,  M.  D.,  dean  and  professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  Woman's 
Hedical 'College  of  Pennsylvania,  died  of  heart  disease  April  19,  1872. 

She  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  1813,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
c^raduates  of  the  Woman^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  No  other  individual  has 
Seen  more  thoroughly  identified  with  that  institution,  or  done  so  much  towanl  itsper- 
xnanentestablishmeut  and  improvement.  Probably  no  woman  in  thiscountry,  certamly 
none  in  Philadelphia,  has  done  so  much  toward  securing  for  woman  the  advantage  of 
thorough  medical  education,  and  the  privilege  of  practicing  that  profession. 

In  personal  character  Miss  Preston  was  one  of  the  gentlest  of  women,  attaching  to 
herself  all  around  her  with  warm  affection.  Her  lectures  were  characterized  by  excel- 
lent judgment,  industrious  research,  and  admirable  clearness  of  expression. 

As  a  writer  she  disi)layed  uncommon  power  on  several  important  occasions,  especially 
iu  controversies  growing  out  of  the  prejudice  among  medical  men  against  the  entrance 
of  women  into  the  profession.  Calm,  n^fined,  and  dignified,  while  thoroughly  earnest 
iu  her  convictions,  some  of  her  communications  to  the  press  on  this  subject  were  models 
of  controversial  writing,  and  to  none  of  them  was  there  ever  sent  an  effectual  reply. 
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JOHN  F.  FRASER.~OB]TUART^ 

John  F.  Fraser,  LL.  D..  died  at  Philadelphia  October  12, 1872.  Professor  Fraser  had 
filled  the  chair  of  physical  science  in  the  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania  with  signal  ability 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Upon  the  day  after  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication' of  the 
new  bnilding  devoted  to  the  art8  and  scieucesi  he  was  stricken  down  with  heart  disease 
while  entering  his  own  room  at  that  building. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty,  Professor  Allen,  LL.  D.,  one  of  his  co-laborers,  spoke  of 
the  deceased  in  the  following  feeling  terms : 

''Our  deceased  colleague,*'  he  said,  "*  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those  men  whom  we 
spontaneously  recognize  as  unique.  With  the  liveliest  animal  spirits,  with  the  keenest 
enjoyment  at  the  same  time  of  out-of-door  activity  and  of  elegant  society,  ho  was 
always,  oven  at  the  gayest  period  of  his  life,  an  enthnsiastic  and  systematic  student. 
His  mind  was  quick  in  its  action  and  penetrative  beyond  example.  No  man  ever  mas- 
tered a  subject  more  rapidly,  or  could  explain  it  more  clearly  or  gracefully  to  others. 
He  had  received  the  most  thorough  classical  training  under  my  learned  predecessor,  the 
venerable  Dr.  Wylie,  and  did  not  merely  keep  up  but  constantly  ext^»nde<l  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  In  some  de]>artment8  of  French  literature  ho 
was  also  a  manter.  As  a  i)rofessor  no  man  ever  jK^rformed  hisduties  with  more  alacrity 
and  energy,  or  with  more  perfifct  command  of  his  subjects.  His  lectures  were  models. 
To  his  colleagues  he  was  a  delightful  companion  and  a  friend  ever  ready  to  oblige.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  attract  and  charm  by  an  irresistible  fascination.  While  brilliant 
in  society  and  chivalrous  in  his  deiiortment  toward  women,  he  attached  to  himself,  in 
the  bonds  of  solid  friendship,  many  whose  ac(iuaint;iuce  it  was  an  honor  to  possess. 
These  he  never  neglected  or  forgot,  and  they  will  never  cease  to  cherish  his  memory." 

PENN6YLVAX1A    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  nineteenth  annual  sessions  of  this  association  were  held  at  the  Academy  of  Mnsio 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  of  August,  1872.  The  number  of  names 
enrolled  was  nearly  eleven  hundred— more  than  had  ever  attended  a  previous  meeting. 
The  local  arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  very  elaborate.  But  two  sessions  were 
held  each  day,  leaving  the  afternoons  for  excursions.  Of  these  there  were  three :  one  to 
the  Park,  one  on  the  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  to  Bristol,  and  one  to  Long  Branch. 

These  excursir)ns  were  participated  in  by  the  teachers  in  al>ody.  There  was  too  much 
to  divert  the  attention  to  make  this  a  working  meeting  of  the  association,  and,  although 
many  valuable  papers  were  read,  there  was  little  time  for  discussion,  or  for  an  earnest 
grappling  with  any  important  question.  Then.^  was  a  brief  discussion  on  teachers' 
certilicate^,  and  the  subject  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  American  colleges  was 
also  discussed  witli  much  ability ;  the  association  at  the  end  reversing  its  action  of 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  passing  a  resolution  unanimously  approving  of  the  plan. 

The  addresses  given  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  were  an'  address  of  welcome  by 
Professor  F.  F.  Christine,  of  Philadelphia ;  a  response  by  Professor  A.  R.  llarne  ;  and 
gent^ral  addresses  by  I'rofessor  J.  li.  Sypher,  Dr.  Frank  Taylor,  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent, Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  The  latter  gentleman  referred  to  some  historical 
matters  in  relation  to  the  association,  which,  he  said,  was  organized  during  Christmas 
week,  1852,  at  Harrislmrgh.  The  first  president  was  John  H.  Brown,  of  the  Zaue-street 
grammar  school,  Philadelphia. 

Other  tuldressi;s  were  the  inaugural,  by  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  deputy  State  sui>erin- 
tendent;  by  Hon.  A.  Mori,  minister  from  Japan;  and  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut, up<m  the  **  Schools  of  Europe." 

Papers  were  read  by  Miss  Anna  B.  Bailey,  of  Bristol,  upon  "  Haps  and  mishaps ;"  by 
PreHident  W.  C.  Cattell,  of  Lafayette  C(»llege;  by  Edward  Shippen,  esq.,  of  I'hiladel- 


angel  written  T  by  Mr.  G.  11.  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  upon  *•  Sunny  teaching;"  by 
President  Edward  II.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  upon  the  **  Co-education  of  the 
sexes." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  with  reference  to  the  centennial  exposition,  providing  for 
the  conference  and  co-operation,  by  a  committee  of  the  association,  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Gciueral  Government  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  exposition. 

Oflicers  elected :  President,  Edward  Gideon,  of  Philadelphia;  secretary,  J.  P.  McCaskoy; 
treasurer,  D.  8.  Burns. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Pennsylvania  was  the  second  State  in  popnlation, 
having  3,r>21/Jr)l  inhabitants  within  aii  area  of  4(),000  scpare  miles,  an  average  of 
76.06  pel's ous  to  the  square  mile.    This  population  consisted  of  3,456,609  whites,  63,204 
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cploredf  34  Indians,  and  14  Chinese.  Of  these,  2,976;642  wcro  natives  of  the  United 
States  and  545,309  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  2,084,965  whites, 
41,740  colored,  and  7  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dents, 160,146  were  born  in  Germany,  69,665  in  England,  and  235,798  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  725,004  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these,  18,288  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  717,119  white  scholars, 
^69,674  were  males  and  ^M7,445  females.  Of  the  7,880  colored  pupils,  4,023  were  m^os 
and  3,857  females.    Four  males  and  1  female  Indian  were  reported. 

Illiteracy, — There  were  222,356  inhabitants  of  all  races,  of  10  years  old  and  over, 
unable  to  write,  and  of  these,  95,553  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  206,458  white  illiterates,  10,688  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these,  5,735  were  males  and  4,953>  females ;  18,159  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  8,504  were  males  and  9,655  females;  177,611  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  61,350  were  males  and  116,261  females.  Of  the  15,893  colored  illiter- 
ates, 851  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these,  401  were  males  and  450  females ; 
1,815  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  and  of  these,  719  were  males  and  1,096  females ; 
13,227  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  5,7.58  were  males  and  7,469  females.  Two 
male  and  3  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — Acconling  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  14,872,  having  19,522  teachers,  of  whom  8,507 
were  males  and  11,015  females^  to  educate  811.863  i)npils,  of  whom  428,023  were  males 
and  383,840  females. 

Anwunt  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  §9,628,119,  of  which  $539,496  were  derived  from  endowment,  $7,187,700 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $1,900,923  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  14,107  public  schools,  with  17,118  teachers — 7,298  males  and 
9,820  females — were  attcnde-d  by  745,734  pupils,  of  whom  393,953  were  males  and 
351,781  females.  To  educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  §7,292,946,  of  which 
$10,000  were  derived  from  endowment,  $7,060,111  from  taxation  and  x)ublic  funds,  and 
$222,835  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Collies. — The  33  colleges,  with  349  teachers — 249  male  and  100  female — were  attended 
by  4,i?97  pupils,  of  whom  3,597  were  males  and  1,300  females.  They  had  a  total  income 
oi'  $733,9;W,  of  which  $307,010  were  derived  from  endowment,  $17,500  from  taxation 
and  public  funds,  an<l  $401),423  from  tuition  and  otiicr  sources. 

Academies. — The  KW  academies,  with  576  teachers,  of  whom  313  were  males  and  263 
females,  had  an  attendance  of  10,987  i)npils— 6,010  males  and  4,977  females — and  a 
total  income  of  $410,017,  of  which  .$8,0)00  were  derived  from  endowment,  §7,745  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $.393,672  fnnn  tuition  aud  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  400  day  aud  boarding  schools  had  672  teachers — 246  male  and 
426  feniale^ — and  were  attended  by  KslOO  pupils,  of  whom  7.720  were  males  and  8,3H0 
females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $:i85,057,  of  which  $33,749  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $12,000  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  §339,308  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  4,966  public  libraries,  with  3,049,247  volumes;  also  9,883 
private  libraries,  having  3,328,598  volumes;  making  in  all,  14,849  libraries,  containing 
6,'i77,845  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  540  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  3,419,765  copies,  and 
ail  aggregate  annual  issue  of  241,170,540  copies. 

Chnrchis.—Ot'  the  5,984  church  organizations,  5,668  had  edifices  with  2,332,283 
sittings,  and  the  ehurcli  property  was  valued  at  $52,758,384. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  8,796  paupers,  4,1354  were  native  whites,  468  native  colored,  and 
3,974  foreigners. 

Crtnif.— -Of  3,231  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  2,088  were  native  whites,  444  native 
colored,  and  699  foreign-bom.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  per- 
sons were  convicte<l  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  1,076,040  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  540,133  were  males  aud  535,907  females ;  2,.597,809  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  1,292,518  were  males  and  1,305,291  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  1,020,544  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  886,209  were  males  and  134,335  females.  Two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  and  fifty-one  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  258,772 
•were  males  and  1,279 females;  28*3,000  in  pei*sonal  and  professional  serv'ices,  of  whom 
192,674  were  males  and  90,326  females;  121,253  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom 
116,714  were  inales  and  4,539  females ;  ;356,240  persons  were  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  318,049  were  males  and  38,191  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  icorTdng  population. — Of  the  1,020,.544  employed  persons,  38,987  \^ero 
Irom  10  to  15  years  old, of^ whom  29,347  were  males  and  9,04()  females;  926,699  were 
from  16  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these,  804,756  were  males  and  121,943  females  ;  54,858 
'vrere  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  52,106  were  males  and  2,752  females. 
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COUNTY   SUPERIXTEXDEXTS. 


CooDty. 


SaperintendeDt. 


Pcwt'OflScc 


Adams 

A\U:'t0xftny  — 
ArmhtroDg  ... 

IJ^.aver 

Bcflford 

K*rrk» 

Ulair 

Bniilford 

Bof'ks 

Butler 

Cambria 

CaioLTon 

Carbon  

C^'utre 

Clu'Htor 

Clarion 

Clrarfleld 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cuml>crland  . 

Ihiuphiii 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayetto 

Fort'Ht 

Franklin 

Fult/m 

(yreime 

Hiintingdon  . 

In<liaiiA 

Jc'ifcrAon 

Juniata , 

Luucaater.... 

LawroDCO 

Lebanon  

Lehijjh 

Lnzcme 

Lycoming.... 
IktcKean 


I 


I 


M(*rror 

Mlfflii 

Monroe 

"Mout«om<'ry 

Huntonr 

Northampton  — 
Nortliuuuerland. 

Perry 

Piko 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Sny<b*r , 

SoilUTHCt , 

Sullivan 

StiHquL'hauua  — 

TioKa 

TTnum 

Venango , 

"Warren 

TViiHhiugton 

"Wayne 

Westmoreland. . 

Wyoming 

York 


Aaron  Sheelv 

A.  T.  Diinthett 

A.  D.  Glenn 

Maniu  L.  Knisrht 

Henrv  W.  FiHher 

I>arifl  B.  Bniuijer 

John  B.  nrilland 

AiiAtiii  A.  K»'en»'y ". 

Ihisb  B.  £a.Htbnm 

K.  U.  Yoniij: 

Thoroaii  J.  Chapman 

Jowph  B.  Jobniion 

K.  F.  HotTord 

R.  M.  Majtee 

Hiram  F.  Pierce 

J.E.  Woo«l : 

J.  A.  Gregory 

Martin  W.  Ilerr 

William  H.  Snyder 

Jameii  C.  Graham 

D.  E.  Ilaat 

S.  D.  Ingram ' 

James  W.  Baker ' 

KiifuH  Luwire : 

C.  C.  Tavlor i 

Joshim  %'.  Gibbons 

S.  F.  Kohrer ■ 

Jacob  S.  Smith 

II.  II.  WwKlal 

Thomas  J.  Te^l ■ 

R  M.MeXeal ! 

Samuel  Wolf 

James  A.  Ix)wry 

D.E.  Robison 

B.  F.  Shaub 

William  N.  Aiken 

William  G.  L<*hman 

James  O.  KnauBS 

William  A.  CampbeU 

Thomas  F.  Gahau 

W.  II.  Curtis 

N.  W.  Porter 

John  M.  B«ll 

Jeremiali  Fruttchey 

Alx'l  RamlM) 

William  lli;urv 

Beniamiu  F.  Kaesly 

San  1  Shijpmau 

George  C.  Welker 

John  Lnyton 

J.W.Allen 

Jesse  Xewlin 

William  X«>crting 

Daniel  AV.  Will 

John  W.  Martin 

William  C.  Tilden 

Elias  liorton,  jr ! 

A .  8.  Bnrrowrt , 

W.J.  McClnro 

Byron  Sutherland 

Atilllam  G.  Fee 

D.G.Allen 

Henry  M.  Jones 

ThoniT)son  Bo<lle 

William  H.  Kain 


I  %.'' 


G^ttTsbnndi. 

Pittabargh. 

Eddyville. 

Industry. 

Bcflford! 

Reading. 

Xewry. 

Tiiwan<l^ 

Xt-w  IIofK*. 

Conltersvilleu 

Ebensborgh. 

Emporium. 

Lehighton. 

Bellefiinte. 

Oxford. 

Knox. 

Clearfield. 

Salona. 

Catawissa. 

Meadville. 

MeeliauicsbarglL 

Harrisbargh. 

Media. 

Early. 

Waterford, 

Brownsville. 

Mariiinville. 

Bmwn's  Mill. 

Xew  Grenada. 

Rice's  Landing. 

Ilubelsville. 

Indiana. 

Pnnxatawny. 

Port  Royal. 

Strasbnrgh. 

Newcastle. 

Lebanon. 

Allen  town. 

Shickshinnv. 

MontoursviUe. 

Smithport. 

Mercer. 

Ki.shacoqnil]aa. 

Stroudi^burgh. 

Trappe. 

Pottsgrove.  Xorth. 

^lonut  BethcL 

Snnbury. 

Liverpool. 

Diugman's  Ferry. 

Cou<ler8port. 

Port.  Carbon. 

Selin'e  Grove, 

Ghide. 

Dushore. 

Forest  Lake  Centre. 

Kuoxville. 

Miflliuburgh. 

I*ctroleum  Centre. 

Colnmbus. 

Cannonsburgh. 

Prompton. 

Salem  Cross-Roada. 

Tunkhannock. 

York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CITT  OR  BOROUGH  SUFERINTENDEX^. 
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City  or  boroagh. 


Allontown 

Altoona 

Carbondalo 

Chester 

!Ea«ton 

Erie 

llarriBbargh 

Hyde  Park 

Lebanon 

Lock  Haven 

Alcadvillo 

Nom(»town 

PittaburRb .. 

PottHvillo 

Heading 

Sc*rant4iU 

Titui»villo 

"Wilkesbarro 

Williamsport 

Tork 


Saperintendent. 


RK-Buebrlo 

John  Milk-r 

Mathew  G.  Xeary 

A.  A.  Meadev 

\V.  W.Cottingham.... 

II.  S.  Jonc« 

Daniel  S.  Bums 

Jerf^niiah  £.  Ilawkea. . 

J.T.Nitraacr 

A.N.  llaub 

CiiH>r;io  W.  Uaskins... 
Josoph  K.  Gotwals — 

Go(»r«;ft  iT.  Luokey 

Benjamin  F.  Patterson 

ThomaH  Severn 

Jus4:i)h  Honey 

Hcnrv  C.  IJaRley 

Charlefl  J.  Collins 

M.  W.  Horton 

William  H.  Shelley... 


Post-office. 


Allentown. 

Altoona. 

Car1)oudalo. 

Chester. 

Kaf^tou. 

Erie.       • 

I1arri8bnrt;b. 

Ilvdc  Park. 

Lebanon. 

L<ick  Uaven. 

Muadvilio. 

Norristown. 

Pittflbursh. 

PottRvillo. 

Keailing. 

Scrauton. 

Titnsvillo. 

Wilkesbarro. 

AVilliamspoVt 

York. 
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RHODE     ISIiAND. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bickncll,  SUto  nnporinter.dent  of  instmotion,  for  the  schoAastio  tmt 

Godod  April  30, 1671.J 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  State  appropriations t^iOOO  00 

Amount  of  town  appropriations 315,348  34 

Amount  from  rcji^istry  taxes  and  other  sources 36,363  19 

Amount  of  district  taxes — -.  58,951  66 

Amount  of  balance  unexpended  last  year 13,377  32 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 514,040  51 

EXPENDITURES. 

•  Amount  expended  for  teachers,  &c $312,325  73 

Amount  expended  for  school-houses,  &o 148,834  63 

Total  expenditures 1 461,160  41 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1871-72. 

State  appropriation  for  pnhlic  schools (90,000  00 

State  appropriation  for  State  normal  school 10, 000  00 

State  appropriation  for  mileage  to  State  normal  school 1, 500  00 

State  appropriation  for  teachers^  institutes 500  00 

State  appropriation  for  loctiirea,  &c 500  00 

Stat«  appropriation  for  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster JiOO  00 

Town  appropriations  for  public  schools S^,801  63 

ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS. 

Nnmber  of  children  in  the  State  under  15  years  of  age 64,930 

Estimat^jd  number  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 42, 000 

Number  of  xmpils  registered  in  summer  sdhools 26,447 

Number  of  i»upils  registered  in  winter  schools 28,396 

Average  attendance  at  summer  schools 21,821 

Increase  over  last  year 1,773 

Average  attendance  at  winter  schools 23, 150 

Increase  over  last  year 715 

Per  cent,  of  childi en  between  5  and  15  registered  in  summer 63 

Per  cent,  of  children  between  5  and  15  registerwl  in  winter 69 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  total  school  population 53 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  registered  in  summer 82 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  nimiber  registered  in  winter 85 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  and  Catholic  schools 7,500 

Estimated  number  instnict<;d  at  home  or  detained  as  invalids 1, 000 

Estimated  number  at  public  and  private  schools  or  instnicted  at  home 38, 000 

Estimated  number  not  attending  school,  about 4,  (XX) 

Estimated  percentage  of  school  population  under  instruction 90 

Estimated  percentage  of  school  population  not  under  instruction,  10,  or  one  child  in 
every  ten  between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS^  PAY. 

Summer  schools. 

Number  of  ranle  teachers 92 

Number  of  female  teachers 603 

Total  number  of  teachers 695 

Increase  over  last  year 44 

Average  pay  per  month,  including  board $^  &il 
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Winter  aekoola. 


Nnmberof  male  teachers 109 

Number  of  female  teachers 552 

Total  number  of  teachers 721 

Increase  over  laat  year • : 19 

Average  pay  per  month,  including  board |38  24 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Nomber  of  summer  schools 6B2 

iDcrease  over  last  year 99 

Nnmberof  winter  schools 719 

Increase  over  last  year 84 

Whole  nnmber  of  schools 1,401 

Average  duration  of  schools • 34  weekA 

EDUCATIONAL  PROOSESS. 

1844.  1870. 

Total  receipts $53,014  57  |514,040  51 

Total  expenditures 53,741  23  461,160  41 

Number  of  districts 359  423 

Number  of  schools 428  1,401 

Number  of  teachers 515  1,416 

Number  of  pupils 22,156  29,500 

SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  laws  have  passed  a  carefhl  revision  by  the  general  assembly.  The  section 
relating  to  State  appropriations  has  been  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  no  town  shall 
receive  any  part  of  the  State  appropriation  for  public  schools,  unless  it  shaU  raise  by 
tax  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  ftom  the  State  treasury.  By 
the  former  law  each  town  was  rej^uired  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
received  from  the  State  appropriation.  Towns  are  nowre<}uired  to  elect  a  school 
saperintendent ;  by  the  former  law  they  were  simply  authorized  to  do  so.  The  law 
relating  to  truant  children  and  absentees  from  school  is  wholly  ineffective,  inasmuch 
aa  no  penalty  follows  a  neglect  to  fulfill  its  requiremeots.  Not  a  city  or  town  in  the 
State  nas  taken  action  as  authorized  and  required  by  law.  It  is  recommended  that 
safficient  penalties  be  attached  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  that  it  be 
wholly  revoked,  as  it  is  now  practically  null  and  void. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

Socoessfnl  institutes  of  instruction  have  been  held  during  the  year  at  Providence, 
Chepachet,  Kingston,  and  Central  Falls.  Local  institutes  nave  also  been  held  in 
various  places.  The  annual  institute  held  at  Providence  in  January  was  the  largest  and 
most  spirited  meeting  of  teachers  ever  held  in  the  State.  For  one  day  the  public 
schools  of  Providence  were  open  for  examination  by  teachers  and  school  officers  from 
others  parts  of  the  State.  An  educational  mass-meeting  was  attended  by  over  two 
thousand  people,  who  were  addressed  by  Ck>vemor  Padeliord,  the  mayor  of  Providence, 
Hon.  JoeeplTwhite,  of  Massachusetts,  and  lion.  Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine.  Music  and 
select  reaaings  added  to  the  interest  of  the  exercises.  No  better  work  to  advance  the 
interests  of  common  schools  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  done  than  was  accomplished  by 
the  various  exercises  of  this  institute. 

teachers'  associations. 

Associations  of  teachers  have  been  formed,  and  regular  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  year,  in  ten  towns,  and  teachers'  meetings  have  been  hold  in  nearly  every 
town  m  the  State,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  two  or  three  months.  With  the  interest 
in  this  matter  manifested  by  school  officers  and  teachers,  such  meetings  will  soon  be 
held  in  every  town  in  our  State,  at  least  twice  in  each  term.  This  is  one,  and  not  the 
least  encouraging,  of  the  signs  of  progress. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOLMASTER. 

This  Journal  continues  to  do  a  good  work  for  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State. 
The  number  of  its  readers  has  never  been  larger  than  at  present,  nor  its  pages  move 
praetically  valuable.  Nearly  all  its  articles  are  fh>m  the  pens  of  our  own  teachers. 
An  ^pTopriation  of  $300  is  made  by  the  State  for  its  support.  The  subscriptions  from 
other  States,  even  as  fu  distant  as  ^e  Pacific  coast,  are  gratifying  evlaenoe  of  its 
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RHODE  ISLAND  EDUCATIONAL  UNION. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  aid  in  supplementing  the  work  of  pnbUo  iofltmo- 
tion  through  the  ageftcy  of  evening  schools^  libraries^  and  reading-rooms.  BythMe 
and  kindr^  means,  it  was  thought  something  might  be  done  for  the  15,000  in  the 
IBtAte  bcyoud  the  school-ago,  10,000  of  whom  can  not  read.  The  hope  with  which  the 
union  was  originated  has  been  in  a  large  measure  realized.  There  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  attendance  at  evening  schools  and  reading-rooms,  and  an  extending  apprecia- 
tion of  their  utility.  Originally  commenced,  in  manv  cases,  by  the  voluntary  services 
and  subscriptions  of  individuals,  they  are  gradnally  winning  the  public  sapport. 
Several  towns  have  fuUy  adopted  them,  some  appropriate  in  part  for  their  mainte- 
nance, and  others  purpose  to  ingraft  them  into  their  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  manufacturers  of  Woonsockct  have  this  year  united  in  closing  their  mills  eo 
early  as  to  allow  those  in  their  employ  to  avail  themselves  of  evening  schools,  lectoros, 
&c  Liberal  provision  is  made  in  many  of  our  villages  for  reading-rooms,  libraries 
aud  evening  schools,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  done  by  manufacturing  companies.  The 
Lonsdale  Company  have,  during  the  past  year,  completed  a  large  building  containing 
a  reading-room,  library,  and  a  lecture-hall  capable  of  seating  1,000  persons.  A.  &,  W. 
8prague liave  erected  at  Central  Falls  a  fine  editice  100  by  40  feet,  with  an  L  40  by  50, 
lor  educational  purposes.  Hazard  &  Sons  have  made  the  same  provision  for  Peace- 
dale.  Others,  who  can  not  be  mentioned,  have  been  eaually  liberal.  With  such  facili- 
ties for  self-culture  well  established  and  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  (as  lately,  for 
example,  into  a  ^^polytechnic  '^  school  in  Providence,)  incalculable  benefits  must,  in  a 
few  years,  result  not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  State. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  school  must,  for  a  time,  supplement  the  common-school  system,  and  ia 
a  necessity  for  that  large  portion  of  our  minor  population  who  are  entirely  deprived  of 
the  privileges  of  the  day  school.  Many  can  neither  read  nor  write  on  their  admission. 
Others  are  young  men  and  women  who  have  already  gained  the  rudiments  of  an 
English  education,  aud  are  desirous  of  making  larger  acquisitions  o^  knowledge. 

The  followiujc;  statistics  from  evening  schools,  which  have  been  successfully  sustained, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  They  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  seven  towns,  including 
Providence.  The  average  number  of  pupils  was  103 ;  average  age  of  pupils,  16 ;  aver- 
age duration  of  school,  15  weeks ;  average  length  of  sessions,  2  hours ;  average  salary 
of  male  teachers,  $9.50  per  week ;  average  salary  of  female  teachers,  $3.50  per  we(^  : 
average  cost  per  pupil,  $2.92.  In  one  town  the  services  of  teachers  are  gratuitous,  and 
in  Providence,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  statement  of  salaries,  the  payment 
is  $2  a  night  for  principals,  and  $1  a  night  for  assistants,  male  or  female.  In  all  these 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  Providence,  the  pupils  are  factory  operatives.  These 
schools  are  uniformly  pronounced  a  success,  and  their  reports  are  highly  encouraging 

DRAWING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

''  In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  importance  of  technical  education  in  a  State 
dependent,  as  ours,  upon  the  value  of  its  skilled  labor.  The  first  step  toward  improve- 
ment is  the  introduction  of  elementary  drawing  in  our  schools.  As  an  4DitialThove- 
ment,  our  teachers  must  become  qualified  to  lead  in  instruction,  and  hence  the  pupils 
in  the  normal  school  have  received  a  limited  number  of  lessons  in  tree  drawing." 

WOMEN  AS  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

'*  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  wise  to  appoint  women  of  talent,  public  spirit,  and 
business  tact,  as  school  ofiicers.  In  the  town  of  Tiverton,  the  school  board,  dnring 
the  past  year,  has  been  wholly  composed  of  women,  and  it  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  people  of  that  town,  that  in  no  previous  year  has  so  much  time  and  labor  been 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  schools.  I  trust  that  the  pnblio 
confidence  will  be  shown  by  the  appointment  of  women  to  fill  a  portion  of  the  places 
upon  the  school  boards  at  all  subsequent  elections." 

ILLITERACY  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the 
increased  interest  of  our  people  in  the  cause  of  education,  we  are  compeUed  to  admit 
the  fact  that  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase  in  the  State.  The  number  of  persons  over  21 
years -of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1870,  is  nearly 
five  times  greater  than  that  given  in  the  census  of  1850.  In  1650  the  number  was 
3,607,  in  1870  it  was  16,786;  and  the  minor  illiterate  population,  from  10  to  21  ^ears, 
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is  5,115,  making  the  total  of  illiterate  population,  over  10  years  of  ace,  21,901.  The 
Boarce  of  this  mass  of  ignorance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  this  21,901, 17,477  are 
of  foreign-birth. 

These  statements  only  show  the  alarming  aggregate  of  the  illiterate  population  of 
Bhode  Island.  Wo  have  no  statistics  to  show  the  influence  of  sach  a  population  upon 
the  present  history  and  future  prosperity  of  our  State.  The  intimate  relations  of 
in^oranoe  to  crime  appear  by  reference  to  the  records  of  public  courts,  jails,  the  State 
farm,  and  the  State  prison.  Ignorance  and  idleness  produce  the  evils  from  which  we 
now  suffer;  education  and  labor  will  banish  them. 

Among  the  remedies  for  illiteracy  are  the  enforcement  of  a  law  Tvhich  shall  not 
Allow  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  a  manufacturing  establish- 
ment; also,  the  enforcement  of  a  law  requiring  children  so  employed  to  attend  school 
at  least  five  months  in  each  year ;  a  truant  and  vagrant  law,  by  which  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  not  attending  any  school,  or  without  any  regular 
and  lawful  occupation,  may  be  committed  to  some  suitable  institution,  or  bound  aa  an 
apprentice  to  some  good  home,  for  the  purpose  of  gaiuing  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  and  of  learning  some  useful  trade;  the  estabiishmeut  of  evening  schools  in 
every  town;  and  a  constitutional  enactment  which  shall  restrict  the  franchise  to  those 
-who  can  read  and  write. 

PROVIDENCE. 

[From  report  of  Bev.  Daniel  Leaoh,  soperintendeiit  of  city  aohoola.1 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  city  has  in  use  at  present  thirty-six  school  buildings,  two  of  which  are  hired. 
Some  of  these  buildings  are  equal  to  the  best  in  New  England.  Others,  however,  ore 
badly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  and  neither  pleasant  nor  convenient.  The  accom- 
modations of  the  high  school  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  city.  Larger  and 
better  school  accommodations  are  imperatively  needed.  The  value  of  the  school 
estates  owned  by  the  city  is  estimated  at  11,000,000.  The  aggregate  annual  expend- 
iture for  the  schools  is  nearly  $170,000,  about  $140,000  of  which  are  required  to  pay  the 
•alanes  of  teachers. 

SCHOOL  TERMS. 

The  school  committee  consider  that,  .as  a  whole,  the  public  schools  are  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition.  By  the  present  arrangement,  the  school  year  of  42  weeks  is 
divided  into  four  tdrms:  three  oi^lO  weeks  each,  and  one  of  12  weeks.  Under  this  plan 
it  becomes  necessary  to  cony  the  fourth  term  considerably  into  July,  a  step  wiiich 
does  not  meet  entire  approval.  The  proper  length  of  the  school  year  and  its  rightful 
division  into  terms  constitute  a  problem  difficult  to  solve. 

BRAKCHES  OP  STUDY.  . 

Drawing  has  been  made  an  established  study  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar 
schools,  find  most  commendable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year. 
In  the  department  of  musical  instruction,  the  former  faulty  manner  of  teaching  has 

Siven  way  to  a  systematized  method.    By  this  change,  together  with  a  regular  daily 
rill  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  the  most  satisfactory  results  have  been  produced. 
Pupils  in  all  the  grades  are  now  taught  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  read  and  write  music. 

,  TRUANCY. 

It  is  sCated  that  while  the  percentage  of  truants  is  not  so  large  as  in  some  New 
England  cities,  it  is  altogether  too  large,  and  is  increasing.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  legislation  which  has  been  had  upon  this  subject  is  weU  oaloulated  to 
meet  the  evil,  and  that  if  a  place  of  detention — ^a  house  of  industry — were  provided, 
the  law  would  provo  an  effective  means  of  restraint.  An  industrial  school  is  needed, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  there  shall  be  such  an  institution,  or  whether  the 
accommodations  of  reform  schools  and  prisons  shall  be  enhu'ged  to  meet  the  demand 
that  is  sure  to  be  made. 

KVENINa  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  held  for  a  term  of  twenty  weeks.  The  number  of  pupils 
legii^tered  was  2,195,  an  increase  of  534  over  last  year.  In  connection  with  the 
evening  schools  a  polytechnic  school  was  opened.  The  interest  evinced  testified  to  the 
need  that  had  been  felt  for  this  kind  of  mstmction.  The  committee  are  fnllv  con- 
TfncNBd  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  an  evening  high  school,  thus 
rapplving  the  intermediate  link  between  the  lowest  and  highest  ttrSde  of  evening 
■eDooIs.  Singing  exercises  Were  introduced  in  two  of  the  schools,  and  in  each  instance 
the  inflaence  was  marked  and  beneficial. 
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NEWPORT. 

[From  report  of  Professor  A.  D.  Snudl,  superintendent  of  oity  schads.] 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  veir  satisfiMJtoiy.  The  tables  of  atteDdsBoe 
show  a  healthy  condition  in  this  respect;  And  it  is  considered  worthy  of  note  that  oat 
of  the  whole  nnmber  of  pupils,  only  one  hundred  and  twelye  hare  been  sent  to  the 
office  for  discipline;  and  of  these  but  forty-five  have  come  the  second  time.  The 
nnmber  of  really  bad  boys  is  remarkably  small,  and  the  authority  of  the  teaohen 
well  recognized. 

TRUANCY. 

The  passage  of  a  comprehensive  and  specific  law  with  regard  to  tmanoy  is  urged; 
also,  tne  establishment  of  a  reformatory  school  for  habituu  truants.  The  un&Tor- 
able  action  of  the  general  assembly  upon  this  matter  is  much  regretted. 

EYICNINa  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  evening  school  continues  to  do  an  excellent  work,  yet  it  does  not  fhlly  meet  the 
wants  for  free  evening  instruction.  There  is  a  large  class  who  have  already  attended 
the  day  school,  and  who  are  prepared  for  more  advanced  studies  than  are  nsuallT 
taught  in  the  evening  school.  For  these  an  evening  high  school  should  be  established. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  spring.  The  season  was  onfayorable, 
but  the  attendance  (averaging  iifty-eight)  proved  conclusively  the  demand  existing 
for  schools  of  this  cnaraoter. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  ENDOWMENT. 

The  late  William  Sanford  BogeiSL  of  Boston,  has  left  $100,000  to  the  city  of  Newport, 
in  trust,  for  the  endowment  of  a  high  schooL  Detailed  information  concerning  the 
bequest  has  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  committee. 

STATE  NORB£AL  SCHOOL. 

# 

The  Slate  Normal  School  was  opened  September  6, 1871.  The  report  of  the  tmstees 
and  the  semi-annual  report  of  the  principal  show  its  successful  operation,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  its  establishment.  Its  indirect  benefits  are  already  seen  and  felt  in  the 
improved  tone  and  spirit  of  many  of  our  schools.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500  was  made 
by  the  soneral  assembly  to  aid  in  defraying  the  traveling  expenses  of  pupils  residing 
out  of  the  city  of  Prcfvidence.  The  trustees  recommend  a  renewal  for  the  coming  year 
of  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  work  of  the  school,  together  with  that  of  $1,600 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  traveling  expenses  of  pupils.  Lessons  in  drawing  were  |pivea 
during  the  winter,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  pupils  to  teach  the  elements  of  that 
branch.    The  number  of  graduates  m  lo72  was  24. 

BROWN  UNIVBBSrrr. 

The  whole  number  of  applications  for  admission  during  the  y^ff  was  77 ;  admissions, 
69.  Of  those  admitted,  the  ratio  for  the  four  years'  course  is  87  per  cent.;  a  Uu^ger 
number  than  usual.  This  is  considered  as  a£fording  gratifying  evidence,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  of  a  desire  for  complete  education. 

Departments  of  practical  science  have  been  established,  in  which  provision  has  beoi 
made  for  courses  of  instruction  in  such  branches  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  This  provision  has  been  made  in  accordance  with*  resolutions  of  the 
general  assembly,  assigning  the  conj^ressional  grant  of  land  for  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  college  to  Brown  University. 

SCHOLARSHIFd. 

The  fhnd  of  $50,000  which  accrues  ftom  this  grant  is,  by  agreement  on  the  part  or 
the  university,  devoted  to  the  education  "of  scholc^,  each  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  annum, 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual  income.''  Appointments  to  these  scholarships  are 
made  bv  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state,  on  tne  nomination  of  tiie  general  assem- 
bly. There  are  now  52  scholarships  established  for  the  aid  of  indigent  stndente,  to  the 
amount  of  $60  each  per  annum.  In  consideration  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  taitioii, 
two  years  ago,  from  $50  to  $75  per  annum,  the  corporation  gave  to  the  faculty  discrs* 
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tionary  power  to  make  a  rednction  of  $85  per  Mmum  on  the  tnition  of  indigent  stn- 
dents,  to  a  namber  not  exceeding  two-flftliB  of  the  whole  number  in  college.  Under  this 
provision  relief  has  been  extended  to  67  students. 

The  endowment  fund  of  the  university  amounts  to  $602,653.73.  The  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  has  received  large  additions  dnriuff  the  year,  and  now  comprises  19,250 
specimens.  Contributions  amounting  to  $5,450  have  been  received  in  aid  of  this 
mnseam. 

PBOYIDENCE  REFORM  SCHOOI* 

The  whole  number  of  inmates  since  organization  has  been  2,638.  The  average  num- 
ber of  months  in  the  institution  of  those  discharged  during  the  year  is,  boys,  13.7  f  girls, 
98.3.  The  largest  number  of  commitments  during  tl)e  year  was  for  theft.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  amounts  to  $42,948.04,  and  the  earnings  of  the  children  in  the  labor 
department  to  $19,271.36.  More  apparent  good  has  resulted  from  the  work  in  the  bovs* 
sehool  than  ever  before.  The  sirls'  school  has  been  less  satisfactory.  The  report  of  the 
trustees  states  that  the  general  condition  of  the  institution  is  entirely  gratifying,  and 
its  prospects  of  usefulness  in  the  future  highly  encouraging. 

SCHOUaSLiys  COMMERCIAL  COIXBGB. 

A  feature  of  this  institution  is  that  book-keeping  is  never  taught  in  class.  Each 
student  receives  separate  personal  instruction  aaapted  to  his  mental  constitution  and 
profidenoy.  The  system  upon  which  the  college  is  conducted  allows  pupils  to  enter  at 
anytime. 

ALBERT   A.  GAMWSLL.— OBITUART. 

Albert  A.  Gamwell,  principal  of  the  Fountain-street  grammar  school,  Providence, 
died  of  typhoid  pneumonia  December  18^  1871.  He  was  bom  in  Peru,  Massachusetts, 
Oetober  29, 1816 ;  graduate  of  Brown  University  1847 ;  immediately  after  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Fountain-street  grammar  school,  (since  called  Federal  street,  and  lately  the 
Hnghes  school,)  where  he  labored  with  great  fidolitv  and  success  till  his  death. 
*'A  fiurmer's  son,  among  the  hills  ol  Berkshire,  he  taithfhlly  improved  the  advantaoes 
offered  by  the  common  school,  and  prepared  for  college  at  the  Connecticut  Literary  In- 
stitution at  Suffield.  He  was  remarkable  throughout  life  for  patient,  untiring  industry ; 
methodical  in  the  employment  of  his  time,  both  at  school  and  at  home :  fragal  in  his 
habits,  and  moderate  in  his  desires,  never  sacrificing  substantial  comfort  tor  fauiion  and 
empty  show.  As  a  teacher  he  was  quiet  and  unpretending,  but  thorough,  teaching 
principles  and  not  theories  or  text-books.  He  loved  honesty  and  truthfumess ;  he  de- 
spised vanity  and  deceit.  Hence  the  usual  quarterly  examinations  were  with  him  gen- 
mne  examinations,  and  not  exhibitions  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion.  He  did 
not  approve  the  introduction  of  so  many  general  exercises,  believing  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned way  of  studying  and  reciting  all  lessons  in  the  school-room  and  within  school 
hours,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  time  for  work  and  play.  He  had  a  profound  reverence 
/or  religion  and  religious  institutions,  and  lived  and  med  in  the  Chnstian  faith. 

REV.  T.  A,  CRANE.— OBrrUABY. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Crane,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode 
Isiand,  entered  Brown  University  in  1823,  supporting  himself  for  the  most  part  dur- 
ing his  college  course  by  his  own  exertions,  and  taking  hij|[h  rank  as  a  scholar.  After 
his  graduation  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  a  tutor  m  the  univensity,  which  he 
he  held  for  four  years.  In  1839  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Kemper  College, 
and  after  two  years  of  hard  labor,  prosecuted  in  defiance  of  peculiar  dimonlties  and 
embarrassments,  he  resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  the  rank  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry as  a  pastor.  During  his  residence  in  Saint  Louis  he  deUvered  the  annual  address 
tefore  the  medical  society  of  the  college,  which  was  printed.  The  last  thirty  years  of 
bis  life  were  passed  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  interest  that  Dr.  Crane  had  always  felt  in 
the  cause  of  education  was  manifested  here  by  the  oversight  that  he  took  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  his  frequent  valuable  contributions  to  our  educational  journals.  An 
accurate  scholar  himself,  he  appreciated  fully  the  great  importance  of  laying  broad  and 
deep  foundations  as  the  basis  of  all  effective  training,  and  his  influence  in  this  respect 
will  be  long  felt  in  our  community. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Th«  exercises  of  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  were  held  in 
Providence,  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  by  visits  of  the  mem- 
Iwrs  to  the  normal  ana  high  schools,  the  normal  school  being  the  special  seene  of 
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attraction,  where  classes  in  varions  branches  were  tanght  in  the  usual  manner,  as  illii»- 
trations  of  the  method  of  teaching  these  branches. 

In  the  afternoon  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  schools  were  visited,  and 
exercises  similar  to  those  of  the  quarterly  examinations  were  witnessed.  In  the  eyen- 
ing  a  most  pleasant  reunion  of  the  teachers  was  held  in  the  Roger  Williams  Hall. 

On  tlie.  morning  of  the  19th,  the  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  referring  to  the 
social  exercises  or  the  preceding  day,  as  having  well  replaced  the  nsnal  introdactoiy 
addresses,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  business  of  the  day,  introducing  Mr.  A.  D.  Small, 
Buperiuteiident  of  scho'^ls  of  Newport*  who  read  a  paper  on  *^  Practical  edncation.'' 
He  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  practical  r'  there  were  three  requisites : 
books,  health,  and  religion.  Under  these  heads,  he  spoke  of  the  importance  of  good 
reading,  which  mast  be  impressed  npon  the  scholar  by  teacher  or  parent ;  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  health,  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  means  of  physical  conservation  :  and 
the  desirableness  of  religions  instmction,  which  should  not  be  sectarian,  bat  snonld 
teach  by  pointing  out  examples  of  the  good  and  the  bad. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  confined  to  the  approval  of  the  excellences  of  the 
paper,  and  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  Merrick  Lyon,  Rov.  E.  M.  Stone,  Professor  O.  H. 
Kile,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Holnian. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  of  the  Providence  high  school,  read  an  essay  on  "  The  cultivation, 
of  the  memory."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Mowry,  Professor  Ban- 
croft, Professor  J.  C.  Eastman,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cady. 

In  the  afternoon  a  class  exercise  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  Sebool 
in  reading,  conducted  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Miller. 

Professor  J.  C.  Qreenough,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  then  read  a  paper  on 
'<  a  course  of  study,''  which,  he  said,  ^*  is  a  means  to  an  end ;"  and  in  order  to  understaod 
what  means  to  employ  to  secure  an  end,  the  end  itself  must  be  clearly  understood. 
In  this  country  no  teacher  can  predict  what  will  be  the  life-work  of  his  pupils,  and 
therefore  oan  not  give  special  training  for  an  employment.  One  of  the  defects  of  our 
system  is  a  failure  to  develop  pupils  with  elementary  instruction,  before  attempting 
to  teach  them  scientific  truth. 

Joshua  Bates,  esq.,  head-master  of  the  Brimmer  school,  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
manners  and  morals  of  school-rooms." 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  institute  was  held  in  the  evening  at  Music  Hall,  with  exer- 
cises varied,  high-toned,  and  enthusiastic,  among  which  were  music  and  addresses  by 
Governor  Padeuord,  Mayor  Doyle,  Commissioner  Bicknell,  and  others.  The  conunis- 
sioner  stated  that  the  State  had,  during  the  past  year,  appropriated  $500,000  for  pub- 
lic education;  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  was  in  the  public  schools: 
and  that  a  first-class  normal  school  had  been  established  and  was  in  sncoeaaAii 
operation.  Thirty-four  weeks  of  school  are  now  secured  in  every  town  in  the  State 
annually.  The  objects  urged  by  the  commissioner  as  necessary  were,  a  higher  pnblio 
sentiment,  a  truant  law,  a  law  as  to  child-operatives,  school  missionary  work,  and 
homes  such  as  are  proposed  in  Newport. 

Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Providence,  also  made  an  able 
address :  and  Hon.  W.  P.  Sheffield,  of  Newport,  spoko  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to 
the  public  education  of  its  citizens. 

On  the  closing  day,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Merrick  Lyon ;  recording  secretary,  G.  E.  Whittemore ;  corresponding  secretary, 
D.  R.  Adams,  Centrevillo ;  with  a  list  of  vice-presidents,  directors,  &c. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Rhode  Island  was  the  thirty-second  State  in  population, 
having  217,353  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  1,306  square  miles,  an  average  of  166.43 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  212,219  whites,  4,980  colored, 
and  154  Indians.  Of  these  161,957  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  55.396  were 
foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  122,^6  white,  2,520  colored,  and  123  Indiana 
were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  1,201  were  bom  in  Germany, 
9,291  in  England,  and  31,534  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  34,948  persona 
attended  school,  and  of  these  2,027  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  34,292  white  scholars 
17,643  were  males  and  16,649  females.  Of  the  618  colored  pupils  309  were  males  and 
309  females ;  22  male  and  16  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Illiieracif, — ^Twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  inhabitants  of  all 
races,  10  years  old  and  over,  were  unable  to  write,  and  of  these  17,477  were  foreign- 
bom. 

Age  and  aex  of  ilUieratet. — Of  the  21,031  white  illiterates  2,484  were  from  10  to  15  years 
oid,  and  of  these  1,289  were  males  and  1,195  females ;  2,473  were  from  15  to  21  years  old, 
of  whom  1,090  were  males  and  1,383  females ;  16,074  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
5.922  were  males  and  10,152  females.  Of  the  870  colored  illiterates  46  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  and  of  these  26  were  males  and  20  females ;  112  were  from  15  to  21  years 
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old,  and  of  these  63  were  males  and  49  females ;  712  were  21  ^ears  old  and  over,  of  whom 
291  were  males  and  421  females ;  6  male  and  14  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

EtUusational  institutiona, — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  was  561,  htiving  951  teachers,  of  whom  237 
were  males  and  714  females,  to  educate  their  32,596  pupils,  of  whom  15,491  were  miUes 
and  17,105  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  tducaiionaX  Knoomo, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $565,012,  of  which  $31,535  were  derived  from  endowment,  $348,656 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $184,821  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

PubUia  schools, — The  487  public  schools,  with  775  teachers — 165  males  and  610  females — 
-were  attended  by  27,250  pupils,  of  whom  12,736  were  males  and  14,514  females.  To 
educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $355,582.  of  which  $1,085  were  derived  from 
endowment,  $348,656  from  taxation  and  public  funos,  and  $5^841  from  tuition  ^nd  other 
aoorcea. 

CoUtge, — ^The  one  college,  with  11  male  teachers,  was  attended  by  203  male  pupils, 
to  educate  whom  it  had  a  total  income  of  $45,150,  of  which  $30,000  were  derived  nrom 
endowment  and  $15,150  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Aoadanies. — ^The  2  academies,  with  16  teachers,  of  whom  10  were  males  and  6  females, 
had  an  attendance  of  415  pupils— 241  males  and  174  females — and  an  income  of  $20,409, 
derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

iVtcate  schools,— The  63  day  and  boarding  schools  had  106  teachers — 34  males  and  79 
females — and  were  attended  by  1,896  puxnls*  of  whom  820  were  males  and  1,076  females. 
They  had  a  total  income  of  $119,380,  of  which  $450  were  derived  from  endowmeQt,  and 
$llb,930  from  tuition  and  otlier  sources.  '  .  . 

lAbraries, — ^There  were  334  public  libraries,  with  309,696  volumes ;  also,  425  private 
lifanuies,  with  383,691  volumes;  making  in  all, 759  libraries,  with  693,387  volumes. 

Jfte  jveM. — ^The  32  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  82,050  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  9,781,500  copies. 

Ckmxiie8.—Oi  the  295  church  oi^nizations,  283  had  edific^  with  125,183  sittings,  and 
tbe  ehnrch  property  was  valued  at  $4,117,200. 

PoM^feriam, — Of  the  634  paupers,  407  were  native  whites,  35  native  oolored,  and  199 
ibrsigners. 

OHNe.— Of  180  persons  in  prison  June  1,  1870,  113  were  native  whites,  12  native 
colored,  and  55  foreign-bom.  Two  hundred  and  eight  persons  were  convicted  during 
tho  year.' 

Age  and  sex  of  ^population. — Of  the  total  population,  55,775  were  fW>m  5  to  18  yean  olcL 
of  whom  27,834  were  males  and  27,941  females ;  173,751  were  ten  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  82,824  were  males  and  90,927  females. 

Oooupdions, — There  were  88,574  persons  of  these  a«^  engaged  in  various  occupations, 
of  whom  66,859  were  males  and  21,715  females.  E^ven  thousand  seven.hundred  and 
eighty  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  11,767  were  males  and 
ISfemfues:  19,679  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  12,349  were  males 
and  7,330  females ;  10,108  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  9,878  were  males  and 
230  females;  47,007  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom 
32,865  were  males  and  14,142  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  88,574  emploved  persons,  5,534  were  fbom 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  3,510  were  males  and  2,024  females ;  77,102  persons  wero 
from  16  to  .'>9  years  old,  and  of  these  58,419  were  males  and  18.6^  females ;  5,938  per- 
were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  4,930  were  moles  and  1,008  females. 
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SOU«TH   GABOIilN A. 

(From  report  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillaon,  State  Baperintendent  of  public  instraotio&f  for  the  lolmiMtlo 

ended  Jane  30, 1873.] 

SCHOOL  RSYKNUK. 

Btate  school  appropriation,  (not  yot  paid) |300,000  00 

PoH-tax,  amount  reported  as  collected 36,5^  00 

Local  or  school-distnct  t-axee,  amoont  reported  as  collected 75, 398  36 

Total 411,966  36 

SCHOOL  SXPKNDrraRES. 

Salaries  of  teachers |268,001  07 

Baildingof  school-houses 11,506  50 

Bent  of  school-houses 9,864  13 

Total 882,461  30 

The  foreg|oing  is  not  a  complete  exhibit  of  school  expenditures  for  the  scholastio  jsmt. 
Five  counties  made  no  returns  of  the  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers ;  and 
f{uite  a  number  of  school-houses  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  conoeming  the 
cost  of  which  the  returns  are  either  incomplete  or  entirely  wanting. 

Hie  amount  required  for  the  support  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  187SM73  is  es- 
timated at  1600,000. 

▲TTBNDANCE. 

Local  school  age 6-16 

White  children  of  school  age,  (moles  40,056,  females  41,240) 88,196 

Colored  children  of  school  age,  (males  58,776,  females  56,207) 114, 963 

Total  scholastic  population 197,179 

White  children  enrolled  in  school,  (males  19,446,  females  18,241) 37,687 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  school,  (males  19,428,  females  19,207) 38, 635 

Whole  number  enrolled  in  school 76,322 

Increase  over  last  year 10,266 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAT. 

Northern  white  teachers,  (males  13,  females  40) 53 

Southern  white  teachers,  (males  988,  females  646) 1,634 

Northern  colored  teachers,  (males  16,  females  6) 22 

Southern  colored  teachers,  (males  346,  females  130) 476 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  1872 2,lf)5 

Increase  over  last  year 287 

Number  of  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates 549 

Number  of  teachers  holding  second-grade  certificates 807 

Number  of  teachers  holding  third-grade  certificates 829 

Number  of  State  certificates  granted  during  the  year ! 14 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers $32  55 

Ayerage  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers 31  25 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts....' 462 

Number  of  free  common  schools,  1872 1, 639 

Increase  over  last  year 280 

Ayerage  number  of  months  schools  were  in  session. ..i'^ 5 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  as  erected  during  the  year:  log,  127; 

frame,  98;  brick,  1 226 

Cost  of  Bcbool-houHes  erected  during  the  year* ^ $11, 505  50 

*  The  retuma  concerolng  the  cost  of  achool-honitcs  erected  daring  the  year  are  very  incomplete.    It  is  ira- 
poatible  to  estimate  their  aggregate  cost 
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Namber  of  school-honses  preyionBly  erected :    loi;,  950 ;   frame,   G79 ; 

brick,  15 1,644 

Valuation,  (returns  deficient) $220,448  00 

Condition :  eood,  707 :  fair,  460;  bad,  477. 

Number  with  grounds  inclosed....* i 178 

l^hole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State : 1,870 

Number  owned  by  school  distncts 239 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Charleston  four  ffood  brick  school-houses,  valued  at  $100^000. 
They  are  public  property,  and  are  included  in  the  forej;oing  statement. 

CONDITION  OF  THB  SCHOOL  8TSTE1C 

The  superintendent  remarks  that  **  While  something  has  been  accomplished  dming 
the  year  in  educational  matters,  yet  it  is  a  source  of  anxiety  and  re^t  to  every  welf 
wisher  of  the  cause  that  so  little  has  been  done.  The  bankrupt  condition  of  the  State's 
exchequer  has  been  most  disastrous  in  its  effect  npon  the  common  schools.  Not  one 
dollar  of  the  State  school  appropriation  of  $300,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  October 
31, 1872,  has  yet  been  disbuned  from  the  State  trcNMury,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fMst  that  $1,044,000  were  collected  on  account  of  taxes  for  the  said  fiscal  year. 

'*  Public  confidence  has  been  betrayed  and  destroyed,  school  teachers  and  school 
^yfficen  have  been  forcM  to  labor  without  receiving  their  salsMes.  The  whole  system 
iSy  ^  its  present  condition,  a  reproach  to  those  who  claim  to  be  it«  friends  and  advo- 
cates. Our  f^  common-school  system,  efficientlv,  faithfully,  respectably,  and  succees- 
fulJy  admini3tered  and  applied,  can  not  fail  to  become  popular.  The  continuance  of 
the  present  condition  of  i^udrs  must  plunge  it  into  utter  mm  and  nseleesness. 

'*  There  are  two  essentials  to  the  success  of  the  system,  namely :  1.  Such  legislatien 
as  will  secure  liberal  and  certain  school  revenues.  2.  The  dection  and  appointment 
of  none  but  -competent  and  efficient  persons  as  school  officers.  Our  whole  State  policy, 
so  far  as  common  education  is  concerned,  has  been,  from  the  beginning,  narrow  ana 
illiberal.  While  other  enterprises  and  interests  have  deceived  due  attention  and  proper 
csare,  the  education  of  the  people  has  been  a  matter  of  the  last  and  least  consideration.'' 

The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  visited  several  counties  during  the  year,  and 
has  conversed  with  the  people  concerning  educational  matters.  He  has  observed  a 
growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  free  common  schools.  The  universal  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  that  the  State  has  not  met  its  school  appropriations. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  school  finances  were  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  the  schools 
would  prosper  throughout  the  State. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  following  legislatien  is  recommended  concerning  school  funds :  1.  That  the 
general  assembly  levy  a  special  Stat«  school-tax  of  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable 
property  in  the  State.  Such  a  tax  would  probably  realize  a  revenue  of  about  $300,000. 
zL  That  it  be  declared  a  misdemeanor  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  said  tax  for  any 
purpose  except  that  of  free  common  schools,  with  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000 
attached.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  sux>erintendent  of  education  to 
apportion,  as  the  law  specifies,  the  free-school  funds  of  the  State  among  the  several 
counties  thereof  only.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  conpty  school  commis- 
sioner to  apportion,  according  to  law,  the  free-school  fund  of  hia  county  among  the 
several  school  districts  thereof.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  treasurer 
to  report  monthly  the  amount  of  collections  made  by  him  for  the  month,  on  account 
of  scnool  funds  or  taxes  or  poU-tax,  which  shall  be  paid  on  the  orders  of  boards  of 
school-district  trustees,  countersigned  by  the  county  school  commissioAcr. 

POLL-TAX. 

The  superintendent  remarks :  '^  There  is  no  good  reason  why  each  and  every  voter 
in  the  State  should  not  be  willing  to  pay  annually,  or  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  case  of 
anwillingness  to  do  so,  the  small  sum  of  $1,  as  a  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  particularly  when  the  same  is  to  be  specially  applied  to  school 
purposes.'' 

Tne  whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  governor  at  the  last  State  ejection  was  106,722 ; 
the  annual  amount  of  poll-tax  collected  in  the  State  ought  to  be,  therefore,  at  least 
$100,000,  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  matter  of  school  revenue.  Legislation  com- 
pelling the  x>rompt  and  complete  collection  of  the  poll-tax  is  strongly  urged. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMIS8IONEBS. 

These  reports  constitute  the  principal  source  from  which  the  information  and  mate- 
rial necessary  to  the  preparation  of  annual  State  reports  are  obtained.  Much  delay,  as 
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well  as  annoyance,  is  experienced  every  year  concerning  them.  Many  of  them  are  not 
only  forwarded  tardily,  bat  are  made  out  without  due  regard  to  completeness  and  cor- 
rectness. These  reports  should  be  printed  with  the  annual  State  report;  but  this  will 
be  impracticable,  so  long  as  no  more  care  is  taken  in  their  preparation. 

UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the  sum  of  |7,000  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  preparing,  publishing,  and  distributing  a  uniform  system  of  school 
records.  The  greater  portion  of  these  records  has  already  been  prepared  andpab- 
lisbed.  When  complete  and  distributed,  they  will  be  of  great  service  to  school  omoera 
and  school-teachers  in  making  out  the  reports  and  keeping  the  records  required  of  them 
by. law.  This  work  has  been  seriously  hindered  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  condi- 
tion of  the  school  finances. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

School  text-books  have  been  distributed  from  the  office  of  the  State  snperinteDdenI 
during  the  year  to  every  county  in  the  State,  except  two,  which  made  requisitionB. 

The  supply  of  books  has  been  wholly  inadecjuate  to  meet  the  demands,  and  this  cir- 
cumstauce  has  given  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction.  The  superintendent  has  been  led,  by 
an  unpleasant  experience,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  of  furnishing  text^books  by 
the  State,  either  free  or  otherwise,  is  unsound  and  impracticable,  and  ought  to  be  dio* 
carded  at  once. 

teachers'  institutbs. 

Seven  institutes  have  been  held  in  three  counties  of  the  State  during  the  year.  No 
report  is  made  of  the  attendance  at  any  of  the  meetings. 

The  superintendent  recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  and  organizing 
teachers'  institutes  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers. 

stats  normal  schools. 

The  superintendent  recommends  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Stato  coDstitntion 
which  refers  to  the  establishment  of  Stato  normal  schools.  The  wisdom  and  impor- 
tance of  this  requirement  of  the  law  are  considered  too  obvious  to  require  further  com- 
ment. 

PEABODT  FUND. 

Of  this  stato  the  agent  of  the  fund,  Dr.  Sears,  says :  **  We  learn  from  the  report  of 
the  superintendent,  and  from  the -proceedings  of  the  board  of  education,  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  the  Stato  is  296,610,  of  whom  123,063  are  colored;  that 
the  number  attending  the  public  schools  is  66,056,  of  whom  33,834  are  colored,  showing 
an  increase  of  attendance  of  100  per  cent,  over  last  year;  that  there  are  in  the  Stato  4^ 
log  school-houses,  and  ^9  frame  and  brick  houses ;  that  the  number  of  teachers  is  1,896; 
that  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  schools  in  1871  was  $250,000,  while  not  less  than 
$500,000  are  necessary  to  keep  free  schools  in  opNcration  in  the  Stato  six  months  in  the 
year.  In  the  report  complaints  are  made  and  reiterated  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  State 
officials  in  the  use  of  the  school  funds  and  of  the  incompetency  and  indifference  of  many 
of  the  school  officers.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  impossible  to  accomplish 
anything  important  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  this  Stato  the  past  year. 
We  have  rendered  assistaiuce  to  two  small  schools  only:  $300  to  one  in  BeawTort,  and 
$200  to  another  in  Spartonburgh.'' 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

A  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Greenville  in  August,  1871.  The  members 
numbered  48,  most  of  them  principals  of  schools  or  professors  in  colleges. 

The  principal  subjects  of  discussion  were  "  Geometrical  text'-books  and  methods  of 
instruction,''  "  School  organization,"  and  '^  Southern  colleges,  and  their  claims  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  people.'" 

The  president  was  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  two  on  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  alge- 
bra; each  member  of  these  committees  to  present,  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  a  report 
npon  text-books,  methods  of  instruction,  or  any  other  matter  relative  to  the  subjecto 
assigned  them  which  they  may  deem  of  interest. 


STATE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 


The  annual  report  of  the  trustees  gives  the  number  of  inmates  as  140:  boys  71 , 
iris  69.    The  average  attendance  in  tne  school  connected-  with  the  institution  Is  87, 
'he  boys  are  instructed  in  agriculture,  and  the  girls  in  needle-work. 
The  State  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institution  for  the  year  ended  October 

31, 1U72,  was  $15,000.    The  actual  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  $31,396.49,  an 

excess  of  $8,030.!^  over  the  receipts. 


f 
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60UTH  GABOLDTA  INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   EDUCATION   OF   THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB    AND 

THE  BUND. 

The  twenty-foarth  aDnnal  report  of  this  institQtion  states  that,  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  dnring  the  year.  22  were  deaf  and  domb  and  19  were  blind.  The  number  of 
pupils  was  larger  than  during  any  previous  session.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  in 
their  studies  dnring  the  year  is  eommendable. 

The  institution  stands  greatly  in  need  of  increased  shop  facilities.  There  is  only  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys,  and  no  trade  for  either  males  or 
females  of  the  blind  pupils,  or  for  the  mute  girls.  It  is  recommended  tnat  an  appropri- 
ation be  made  for  the  purjiose  of  establishing  an  industrial  department  for  the  females 
of  both  departments,  a  printing  office  and  cabinet  shop  for  tne  deaf  and  dumb  boys, 
and  the  broom,  mat,  brush,  anachair-seating  trades  for  the  blind  boys.  Of  the  latter 
a  nu^ority  must  have  trades  taught  them  or  remain  in  a  state  of  dependence  after 
leaving  the  institution. 

It  is  represented  that  many  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  institution  are  prevented  doing  so  by  their  inability  to  provide  suitable  clothiuff 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  transportation.  A  fund  shoula  be  set  apart  for  the  relief  ot 
such  persons. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  8ux>erintendent  be  authorised  to  visit  some  of  the  lead- 
ing inrtituttons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  dnring  the 
next  session,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  vrith  all  improvements  in  books,  apparatus/ 
regime,  &as.  The  books  ana  apparatus  of  the  institution,  particularly  for  the  blind, 
have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  and  need  replenishing. 

The  State  superintendent  of  instruction  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for 
this  institution  for  the  next  year. 

UNIVER8ITT  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  university  consists  of  ten  distinct  and  independent  schools.  Students  are  allowed 
a  choice,  provided  they  enter  at  least  three  schools.  The  State  appropriations  for.  the 
university  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $37,850. 

This  institution  affords  superior  educational  advantages.  The  State  appropriations 
for  its  support  have  been  liberal,  its  location  is  central  and  healthy,  its  buildings  are 
oommodious,  its  library  is  the  finest  in  the  South,  and  there  is  a  full  corps  of  learned, 
efflcienL  faithful  professors.  .  The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  however,  is  ex- 
oeedingly  unsatisuotory,  and  ought,  by  every  reasonable  consideration,  to  be  largely 
aoffmented. 

The  apparatus  of  the  university,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  chemistry  and 
pbilosopny,  is  incomplete  and  should  be  replenished.  It  is  recommended  that  a  special 
appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

WOF#ORD  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is,  by  the  terms  of  its  endowment,  under  the  control  and  manage- 
meot  of  the  cooferenoe  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  South  Carolina.  The 
endowment  fund  of  the  college  (over  $200,000)  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thou- 
■and  dollars,  lost  dnring  the  late  war.  The  college  includes  two  departments,  colle- 
gia|e  and  preparatory. 

NEWBERRY  COLLEGE.. 

The  college,  having  been  removed  fhmi  Newberry  Court-House,  is  now  located  in 
Walhalla,  C&onee  County.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  synod  of 
Scnith  Carolina.  The  departments  of  the  college  are  collegiate,  preparatory,  primary, 
and  theologicaL 

GREENVILLE  BAPTIST   FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  was  organised  by  the  Baptist  State  convention  of  South  Carolina.  The  courses 
of  study  aie  primary^  academic,  and  coUesiate.  The  collegiate  course  has  been  ex- 
tended fh>m  three  to  lour  years,  and  the  stuay  of  languages  nuule  a  condition  of  gnduA- 
iion.    An  extended  course  in  mathematics  is  not  required. 

•         

GLAFUN  UNiyERsmr. 

This  institution  is  designed  for  the  education  of  colored  youth  of  both  sexes.  It 
occupies  a  lanze  and  commodious  building.  It  was  purchased  not  long  since  by  Rev. 
▲•  Webster,  D.  D.,  president,  and  the  late  Rev.  T.  W.  Lewis,  of  Charteston,  through 
whose  Joint  labors  it  assumed  its  present  proportions.  Its  name  was  given  in  honor  of 
the  Hon.  Lee  Clafiin,  of  Massachusetts,  who  contributed  largely  to  its  purchase. 
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The  nniyeraity  comprisee  four  departments :  1.  The  coUegeproper,  with  the  usual  four 
years'  course  of  college  stadies.  2.  The  noraial  departmeat,  lor  Uie  training  of  teachers 
of  both  sexes.  3.  The  Baker  Theological  Institute,  which  was  removed  from  Charles- 
ton to  the  university.    4.  The  preparatory  department. 

The  university  buildings  contain  56  rooms,  and  will  accommodate  200  scholara.  No 
charge  is  made  for  tuition,  room-rent,  or  lectures,  but  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  week  is 
required  of  each  student  for  incidental  expenses.  Board  is  provided  at  the  rate  of  t2 
a  week. 

The  leading  men  in  South  Carolina  favorable  to  education  and  equal  rights  have, 
without  exception,  commended  this  enterprise.  His  excellency  Governor  R.  K.  Seott, 
who  is  one  of  the  trustees,  headed  the  subscription  for  the  purchase  with  fSOO.  Sen- 
ator Sawyer  and  others  have  subscribed  generously. 

FURMAN  UNTVERSmr. 

This  university  comprises  seven  distinct  schools.  Students  are  allowed  entire  freedom 
in  the  selection  of  their  schools ;  and  the  schools  are  ifo  arranged  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  pursue  to  the  best  advanta^  any  particular  course  he  may  select,  and  to  whatever 
extent  he  may  desire.  No  limit  of  time  is  fixed  for  the  completion  of  a  course  of  at«dy. 
The  usual  college  degrees  are  conferred;  also  the  degree  of  "  proficient^"  in  Uie  several 
schools. 

SOUTHKRK  BAPTIST  THEOLOOICAL  6BMINART. 

The  seminary  was  established  by  general  coK>penition  of  Southern  Baptists,  with  the 
design  of  furnishing  such  theological  education  as  is  needed  by  Baptist  ministers.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  eight  schools,  comprising  eleven  departments.  The 
•ourse  in  each  school  is  completed  iu  one  year,  except  Hebrew  and  Greek.  A  foil 
course  occupies  from  three  to  four  years.  Tuition  and  lodging  are  free.  The  'library 
formerly  belonging  to  the  theological  department  of  Fnrmau  University  was  trana- 
fisrred  to  this  semmary. 

FACTS  FROM  THB  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  papvlatian,—JTi  1870  South  Carolina  was  the  twenty-second  State  in  popula- 
tion, having  705,606  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  34,000  square  miles,  an  averace  of 
20.75  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  !^9,667  whites,  419,814 
colored,  124  Indians,  and  1  Chinese.  Of  these  697,532  were  natives  of  the  Unit^  Statee 
and  8,074  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  270,301  whites,  408,285  colored, 
and  122  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  2,754  were 
bom  in  Germany,  617  in  England,  and  3,262  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance,— AccoTiling  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1.  of  Census  Report,  41,569  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  thcne  S)  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  24,69^  white  scholars  12,731 
were  males  and  11,961  females.  Of  the  16,873  colored  pupils  8^339  were  males  and  8,534 
females ;  4  male  Indians  were  also  report'Cd. 

Illiteracy. — There  were  *^^,379  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  and  of  these  653  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  »€x  of  ilHterates.—Of  the  5.'>,167  white  illiterates  13,674  were  from  10  to  15  yean 
old,  and  of  these  7,299  were  males  and  6,375  females ;  11,102  were  from  15  to  21  yean 
old,  of  whom  5,411  were  mules  and  5,691  females;  30,391  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  12,490  wen)  males  and  17,901  females.  Of  the  235,164  colored  illiterates  40,805 
were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  20,887  were  males  and  19,918  females ;  4.5,605 
were  from  15  to  21  years  old  ;  of  these  20,329  were  males  and  25,276  females ;  148,754 
were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  70,830  were  males  and  77,9^  females ;  48  illiter- 
ate Indians  were  nlso  reported. 

Educational  iuBtitulions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Rc|>ort,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  750,  having  1,103  teachers,  of  whom  620  were 
males  and  483  females,  to  educate  their  38,249  pupils,  of  whom  17,397  were  males  and 
20,852  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions  was  $577,953,  of  which  $51,506  were  derived  from  endowment ;  $^^,973  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $243,474  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schoolH, — The  581  public  schools,  with  781  t&achcrs,  (4^  males  und  352  females,) 
were  attended  by  31,362  pupils,  of  whom  13,682  were  males  and  17,680  females.  To 
educate  these  they  had  a  total  income  of  $279,723,  of  which  $^0,423  were  derived  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  9,300  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges, — The  9  colleges,  with  58  teachers,  (40  males  and  18  females,)  were  attended 
by  755  pupils,  of  whom  4H0  were  males  and  275  females.  They  had  a  total  income  6f 
$54,800,  of  which  $16,000  were  derived  from  endowments,  $4,500  from  taxation  and  pub- 
lic funds,  and  $34,300  trom  tuition  and  other  sources. 
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AoademieB. — ^The  17  academieB,  with  46  teachers,  of  whom  30  were  males  and  16  females, 
had  aa  attendance  of  1,154  pupils,  (650  males  and  504  females,)  and  a  total  income  of 
$72,8e^,  of  which  $15,000  were  derived  fh>m  endowment,  |50  from  taxation  and  pnblic 
fdnds,  and  $57,775  fn>m  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Fritate  sokods. — ^The  132  day  and  boarding  schools  had  163  teachers,  (83  males  and  80 
females,)  and  were  attended  bv  3,966  pupils,  of  whom  1,798  were  males  and  2,168  females. 
They  had  an  income  of  $68,040,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sonrceSb 

Libraries, — ^There  were  741  pnblic  libraries  in  the  State,  with  149,224  volumes ;  also, 
922  private  libraries,  with  397,020  volumes;  making  in  all,  1,663  libraries,  containing 
54^,244  volumes. 

JkepreM, — ^The  55  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  80,900  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annuid  issue  of  8,901,400  copies. 

Churches,— 'Oi  the  1,457  church  organizations  1,308  had  edifices,,  with  491^425  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $3,276,962. 

Pauperism, — Cn  tne  $^071  paupers,  888  were  native  whites,  1,106  native  colored,  and 
77  foreigners. 

Crime, — Of  732  persons  in  prison  June  1, 1870, 130  were  native  whites,  584  native  col- 
ored, and  18  foreign-bom ;  1,399  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  wmulatian, — Of  the  total  population  233,915  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  118,509  were  males  and  115,406  females ;  503,763  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  241,492  were  males  and  262,271  females. 

Oocupathns. — ^Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  persons 
of  these  ages  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  182,355  were  mates  and 
80,946  females ;  206,654  persons  were  en^ged  in  aericnltnral  pursuits,  of  whom  147,708 
were  males  and  58,946  females;  34,333  m  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
15,586  were  males  and  18,857  females ;  8,470  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  8,250 
were  males  and  220  females ;  13,794  in  manufactures  and  mechanical  ana  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  10,871  were  males  and  2,923  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  worhinq  population, — Oi  the  263,301  emploved  persons  30,414  were  fh>m 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  18,968  were  males  and  11,446  lemales;  214,414  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  148,719  were  males  and  65,695  females ;  18,473  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  14,668  were  males  and  3,805  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

« 

Hon.  J.  K.  JiLLSON,  State  superintendent  ofeducationy  ColuwMa, 

OOUMTY  SCHOOL  COBCMIS8IONKR8. 
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TE1V1VE8SEE. 

[From  reports  of  Hon.  Willioxn  Morrow,  state  saperlntendent  of  Instmotion,  and  of  J.  K  IQllebmr, 

assistant  sopeiintondent.1 

CONDITION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  following  report  bring  before  the  general  assembly  the 
gaestion  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  that  body  to  impose  a  specific  tax  for  sohool 

Surposes.  Less  than  thirty  coanties  in  the  State  ha^e  levied  a.tax  for  school  pnrposea. 
[1  the  remainder  no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by  the  ooanty  courts.  Very  few 
counties  have  schools  at  present  in  operation,  and  a  degree  of  languor  and  inaotioQ 
prevails  throughout  the  State  that  bodes  anything  but  g<wd  to  our  educational  inteieats. 

^^  nXITBRACY. 

Facts  developed  by  the  censos  and  prison  statistics  form  a  startlinff  comment  upon 
our  educational  condition,  and  offer  a  warning  which  we  shall  do  wellto-heed.  From 
th6  ninth  census  it  appears  that  the  number  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, 10  years  old  and  over,  is  364,668,  of  whom  138,955  are  between  the  aceB  of  10 
and  21 ;  the  remainder,  S^,713,  are  21  and  over.  Of  the  adults  there  are  of  white  males 
37,713;  colored,  55,927;  aggregating  93,640  male  adults  unable  to  read  and  write; 
yet  whose  votes  are  as  potential  for  good  or  evil  as  those  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
State.  The  total  vote  at  the  last  election  was  120,479,  and  ignorance  cast  93,640  of 
them.  There  are  in  the  State,  of  white  women  68,825,  of  colored  women  63,248,  wlio 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  making  in  all  of  illiterate  women,  132,073.  There  are  also 
in  the  State,  of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  72,189,  and  of  colored 
children  of  the  same  ages,  66,766,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

INCREASE  OF  ILLITERACY. 

Another  lamentable  fact  deducible  from  the  census  is,  that  while  the  white  popnl»- 
tiuu  has  increased  but  13  per  cent.,  tbe  increase  in  the  number  of  white  illiterates  has 
been  50  per  cent.  The  number  of  illiterates  among  the  adults  has  increased  from 
71,114  to  106,538.    And  this  illiteracy  is  to-day  increasing  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 

IGNORANCE  AND  CRIME. 

The  prison  statistics  of  the  State  are  significant.  There  are  now  in  the  penitentiary 
768  persons,  of  whom  668  can  neither  re^  nor  write.  Of  the  remaining  100,  reported 
educated,  one-half  only  read  and  write,  and  about  five  have  been  liberally  educated. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the  State  by  these  768  unproductive  nersons  is  $440 
for  each  one  annually,  aggregating  a  sum  which  would  educate  in  public  scnools  six  times 
the  number  ot  inmates.    It  is  easier  and  less  costly  to  prevent  crime  than  to  punish  it. 

The  amount  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  the  conviction  and  prosecation  of 
criminals  for  the  year  ended  October  1, 1871,  was  $171,542.76.  In  this  is  not  inoladed 
damage  to  property,  nor  loss  of  life,  nor  the  extra  police  force  demanded.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  to  levy  a  tax  to  make  useful  men  and  women  instead  of  criminals  and 
paupers  of  the  children  of  our  State ;  it  is  a  still  greater  responsibility  not  to  do  it 

NECESSITY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

One  reason  that  should  arouse  our  people  to  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  good 
system  of  public  schools  is,  that  without  it  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  energetic 
population  will  not  bo  induced  to  settle  upon  its  stirp7us  lands.  Out  of  29,000,000  aetvs 
of  laud  in  the  State,  only  a  little  over  6,000,000  are  under  cultivation.  The  remaining 
23,000,000  are  lying  idle,  contributing  nothing  to  the  State,  and  will  hang  a  dead 
weight  upon  its  prosperity  until  they  can  be  tiffed  and  occupied  by  industrious,  intel^ 
ligent  citizens.  But  such  will  not  settle  in  a  State  that  offers  no  facilities  for  edao»- 
tion.  An  intelligent  laborer  will  annually  add,  on  an  averaf;e,  at  least  25  per  cent 
more  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  than  an  ignorant  one.  Statistics  show  that  one  person 
in  the  rigorous  climate  and  poor  soil  of  Massachusetts  makes  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  one  in  the  rich  fields  and  genial  climate  of  Tennessee. 

PREJUDICES  TO  BE  OVERCOME. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pnblie 
faiBtmction  is  the  inherited  idea  that  education  should  be  loft  to  private  ontorprisey  and 
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that  property  shonld  not  be  taxed  to  educate  those  without  means.  There  is  also  in 
aome  localities  a  strong  feeling  against  levying  a  school-tax,  because  the  negroes  will 
share  its  benefits.  Public  scnoo&  are  nnpopmar  also  because  tiiey  have  been  so  inef- 
ficient. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATIOX. 

The  constant  changes  made  in  the  system  by  our  legislative  bodies  have  created  in 
the  public  mind  a  sense  of  their  instability  and  inefficiency ;  and  the  parsimonious 
appropriations  have  just  beensufficieut  to  interfere  >vitb,  and,  in  a  measure,  break  down, 
ftU  private  enterprises.  If  the  educational  bill  introduced  into  Congress  shall  become 
a  law,  Tennessee  will  receive,  under  that  act,  about  $130,000,  which,  with  the  interest 
on  the  school-fund  of  $1  ,.500,000,  and  the  sum  realized  from  other  sources,  will,  if  sup- 
plemented by  a  small  tax,  enable  the  State  to  maintain  a  very  respectable  school  sys- 
tem. What  is  most  needed  now  is  unity  of  action,  a  livelier  interest  in  educational 
matters,  a  larger  amount  of  energy  in  the  school  system,  and  more  fre(][nent  and  relia- 
ble statistics  from  each  county.  The  meagemess  of  reports  is  sufficient  proof  that 
fiome  other  method  shonld  be  devised  to  collect  the  scholastic  statistics  of  the  counties 

COUNTY  REPORTS. 

The  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  State  is  92,  from  81  of  which  reports  have  been 
received ;  in  most  cases  meager,  indefinite,  unsatisfiictory,  and  discouraging  in  every 
particular. 

So  far  as  can  be  gathered  ^m  these  reports  a  school  tax  has  been  levied  or  voted 
in  37  counties,  but  sometimes  insufficient  to  accomplish  any  object.  In  44  counties  the 
tax  has  been  voted  down  or  the  subject  utterly  ignored.  Commissioners  have  been 
i^pointed  in  a  whole  or  part  of  the  districts  of  54  counties,  but  these  are  frequently 
reported  as  taking  no  interest  in  the  matter,  and  occasionally  as  resigning  or  refusing  to 
Bervoy  while  in  27  counties  no  commissioners  at  all  have  been  e^ted.  Only  in  24 
counties  are  schools  of  any  sort  reported  in  existence,  and  these  not  in  every  case  free 
or  even  public :  even  when  public  they  seem  to  be  limited  to  white  children.  In  32 
oonnties  it  is  aefinitely  stated  that  there  are  no  schools,  and  In  the  remainder  it  is 
inferred  that  this  is  the  case,  there  being  usually  no  tax  and  no  commissioners.  In  a  few 
inatanoes  schools  have  been  suspended  and  are  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as  convenient  or 
possible.  Where  schools  are  taught  it  is  geuerally  for  but  a  short  perid,  sometimes 
even  limited  to  from  one  to  two  months  of  the  year.  Only  in  one  county  are  the  schools 
reported  as  in  a  really  prosperous  condition,  and  only  in  two  or  three  oonnties  is  the 
prospect  at  all  hopeful  for  improvement. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent  of  the  fund  reports  as  follows : 

"  On  the  19th  of  December  last  the  State  teachers'  association  addressed  to  me  a  com- 
monicatiou  containing  the  following  passages :  *  We  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  at  this  juncture  an  efficient  agent  should  canvass  the  State  and  arouse  the  various 
counties  to  action  under  the  present  school  law.  We  would  respectfully  request  your 
consideration  of  the  propriety  of  appropriating  $1,500,  during  the  year  1872,  toward  the 
sapport  of  such  an  agent,  to  coH)perate  with  the  treasurer,  who  is,  ex  officio,  snperiu- 
tendenty  and  to  work  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  officers  and  executive 
committee  of  the  State  teachers'  association.  We  are  satisfied  that  in  no  other  way 
can  this  amount  of  money  accomplish  equal  good  to  the  cause  of  education  in  thiB 
State.' 

'^  This  recommendation  was  finally  agreed  to,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits, 
but  because  the  resident  member  of  our  board  of  trustees  is  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. To  guard  against  any  misapplication  of  the  money  contiibnted  by  us,  it  was 
placed  at  tno  disposal  of  our  associate  above  referred  to,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
malco  such  an  arrangement  with  the  teachers'  association  as  would,  in  his  judgment, 
ac<M>mpli8h  the  greatest  amount  of  good." 

An  agent  was  appointed  who,  in  January,  was  made  assistant  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  circumstance  is  itself  the  best  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
eoorse  pursued.  In  March  last  ho  made  a  most  valuable  report^  which  was  published 
by  aothority,  for  the  purpose  of  being  circulated  in  the  State.  He  says  that  "  The  sys- 
tonEi  OS  it  at  present  exists  is  utterly  devoid  of  vitality ."  "  Less  than  thirty  counties 
have  levied  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  and  in  the  remainder  no  aotion  has  been  taken 
by  the  county  courts." 

The  assistfloice rendered  from  the  fund  is  as  follows :  Knoxville,  |2,000 ;  thirteenth  civil 
district,  Davidson  County,  $1,000;  JonestK>rough,  $1,000;  Greenville,  $1,000;  Lookout 
Koantain  normal  school,  $1^000;  Fisk  University  colored  normal  school,  |dOO;  Edge- 
fieldy  $800.    The  nuderstauding  with  this  town  was  that  the  assistance  should  end  with 
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last  year,  bat  an  unexpected  deficiency  c^  echool  fiinds  occnrring,  it  was  coneldered 
expedient  to  make  another  donation.  Four  places  received  donations  of  (600  eaok, 
one  of  $500.  ten  of  $450  each,  tbirty-fonr  of  |300  each,  and  one  of  $300;  makiog  a 
total  of  $25,400.  Reports  received  from  most  of  these  schools  give  vety  favorable  ao- 
connts  of  their  sncoess.  Many  of  them  have  been  held  in  college  or  academy  buildings, 
and  instructed  by  a  higher  omer  of  teachers  than  is  common  in  the  public  schoola. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  THE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Central  Teachers'  Association,  at  Mnrfreesbonnigb,  in 
Angust,  Dr.  William  Sheltoa  delivered  an  address  npon  the  relation  of  public  schools 
to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  He  considered  the  sabj0ct  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  of  Tennessee.  "Tennessee  is  now  trying  to  adapt  her- 
self to  the  changed  circnmstauces  in  which  she  is  placed,  so  as  to  bring  good  for  ber 
people  oat  of  the  evil  she  has  suffered.''  As  the  great  pieans  of  securing  prosperity,  he 
urged  popular  education.  He  maintained  that  the  true  principles  of  p<Mitical  economy 
demand  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State. 

"  A  common-school  education  for  all  the  children  of  Tennessee  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able: 1.  As  a  means  of  increasing  our  population.  Our  sources  of  wealth  lie  unim- 
proved for  the  want  of  population ;  and  immigrants  are  unwilling  to  settle  in  a  State 
where  they  can  not  educate  their  children.  2.  As  a  means  of  preventing  crime.  The 
vast  migority  of  our  criminals  are  men  of  no  education ;  87  per  cent,  of  tne  inmates  of 
the  i)enitentiary  in  Nashville  can  not  read  or  write.  If  the  State  can  diminish  the 
amount  of  crime  by  furnishing  the  means  of  education  to  her  people,  true  State  policy 
requires  that  she  shall  expend  a  fevr  thousands  to  prevent  what  it  requires  many  thoa- 
sands  to  punish.  3.  As  a  moans  of  utilizing  labor.  Capacity  for  useful  labor  is  so 
much  productive  capital ;  and  as  the  State  increases  the  capacity  of  her  laborers  by  edu- 
cating them,  she  increases  in  the  same  proportion  the  proauctive  capital  of  her  people. 
4.  As  a  means  of  protecting  propertv.  If  the  people  had  intelligence  enough  to 
make  them  good  citizens,  property  would  be  rendered  more  secure  and  its  value  thereby 
increased.  Is  it  not  then  the  duty  of  the  State,  by  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
to  augment  the  intelligence  of  the  next  generation  f  And  if  property  receives  such  ad-  • 
vantages  from  the  public  schools,  is  it  not  just  and  fair  that  property  should  be  taxed 
for  their  support  f  5.  As  a  means  of  perpetuating  our  free,  democratic  institutioiu^ 
An  ig|norant  and  degraded  people  are  incapable  of  governing  tnemselves.  The  doctrine 
of  universal  suffrage,  without  general  education,  will  inevitably  lead  to  anarchy,  and 
finally  to  despotism.  If  we  would  preserve  our  free  institutions  we  must  educate  our 
people. 

"  Our  legislators  plead  our  impoverished  treasury  as  an  unanswerable  ailment 
against  establishing  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools.  They  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  increased  taxation.  They  are  afraid  the  people  will  not  bear  the  necessary  tax. 
The  people  are  willing  to  bear  any  tax  that  they  are  convinced  is  necessary  to  secure 
their  own  advantage."  ''They  nave  been  opx>osed  to  taxation  for  public  schools, 
bexiause  the  taxation  is  not  great  enough  to  make  the  public  schools  efficient.  They 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  for  an  obiect  that  is  never  received.  Let  there  be  an  adequate 
taxation  for  public  schools,  or  else  let  public  schools  be  abandoned."  ''  The  school-tax 
need  not  be  very  high,  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  put  the  educational  interests  of 
the  counties  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  and  also  to  enable  the  State  to  make 
such  appropriations  to  the  counties  as  will  induce  them  to  tax  themselves.  Aooording 
to  the  educational  bill  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  Tennessee  will  be  entitled  to  about 
$130,000.  This,  added  to  the  other  sources  of  income  to  the  State  for  educational 
puiposes,  will  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation  for  public  instruction ;  so  that  by  a 
moderate  increase  in  tbe  present  rate  of  taxation,  tne  legislature  may  do  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  our  system  of  public  schools  efficient."  ^  This  will  be  the  most 
important  question  that  will  come  before  the  next  legislature.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  lift  themselves  high  enough  above  mere  partisan  aims  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  doing  what  they  know  is  for  the  good  of  the  people." 

MEMPHIS. 

O0KDITIO3T  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  schools  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  demand  for 
increased  accommodations.  Commencing  in  September  with  42  rooms,  the  requitementa 
of  the  schools  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  to  48.  The  presence  of  sick- 
ness of  various  types  has  militated  seriously  against  the  attendance  and  strength  of  the 
schools,  but  in  other  respects  their  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfbotofj.  The 
closing  exercises  of  the  schools  were  very  creditable. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  tne  colored  schools  required  the  servioea  of  only 
8  teachers ;  but  as  the  season  advanced  the  number  had  to  be  increased  to  IS.    It  has 
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'heeu  a  difficult  matter  to  provide  suitable  teachers  for  these  schools.    The  attendance 
ie  variable  and  iinsatisfactory. 

The  per  cent,  ot*  attendance  has  been  in  white  schools,  88.04 ;  in  colored  schools, 
80.43.  Per  cent,  of  tardiness  in  white  schools,  2.89 ;  in  colored  schools,  5.18.  Cost  of 
maintaining  white  schools,  based  on  enrollment,  |*i5.94 ;  based  on  attendance,  $28.24. 
Cost  of  maintaining  colored  schools,  based  on  enrollment,  $20.86 ;  based  on  attendance, 
$22.52. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Daring  the  year  a  new  school  building  has  been  completed,  at  a  cost  (including  fur- 
niture and  lot)  of  $81,500.  It  contains  12  rooms,  each  provided  with  accommodations 
for  GO  pupils.  The  Peabody  bailding  is  approaching  completion,  and  will  probably  be 
readv  for  use  in  September.  It  will  afford  sittings  for  480  pupils.  Cost  of  building, 
$30,(i00. 

NASHVILLE. 

CONDITION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  school  age  from  21  to  18,  the  scholastic  popu- 
lation is  l,4.oG  less  than  last  year,  but  the  total  enrollment  is  about  the  same.  The  per 
cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging  is  95^  against  93  last  year,  and  on  total  en- 
rollihent  it  is  66|  against  61.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number  belonging  is,  in 
white  schools,  95.7,  and  in  colored,  93.7  ;  on  total  enrollment,  it  is  71  in  the  former  and 
only  51  in  the  latter.  The  per  cent,  of  tardiness  o€  the  colored  schools  is  four  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  white  schools.  They  have,  however,  made  a  much  better  record 
this  year  than  last. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINOS. 

No  funds  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education  since  1865  for 
providing  buildings  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  children.  Two  govern- 
ment  buildings,  patched  up  for  temporary  purposes,  have  become  utterly  worn  out,  and 
the  city  should,  within  the  next  year,  provide  better  accommodations  for  the  400  chil- 
dren now  most  uncomfortably  housed  in  them.  A  special  tax,  sufficient  to  raise  $25,000, 
is  recommended  for  this  purpose.    The  other  school  buildings  are  in  good  order. 

BRANCHES  OF  STUDY. 

During  the  past  session  the  study  of  Grerman  has  been  added  to  the  high-school 
course.  By  enactment  of  the  city  council,  it  will  be  introduced  next  term  into  the 
grammar  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
toaching  of  di-awing  and. music. 

ADDRESS   OF  HON.   WILLIAM   H.    STEPHENS    BEFORE    THE   UNIYER^ITY  OF  NASHVILLE. 

The  annual  address  before  the  alumni  society  of  the  University  of  Nashville  was  de- 
livered by  Hon.  William  H.  Stephens,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.  His  theme  was,  **  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  duty  of  her  educated  sons." 

While  endeavoring  to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  State,  he  should 
aim  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest. in  behalf  of 
her  eldest  daughter,  the  University  of  Nashville.  He  sketched  briefly  the  history  of.  the 
nnivprsity.  The  first  settlement  on  the  Cumberland  was  only  six  years  old  when,  jn 
1785,  its  inhabitants  procured  from  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  the  charter  of  an 
academy.  This  was  the  first  incorporated  seminary  of  learning  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  1806  the  academy  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cumberland  College,  and 
in  1826  to  that  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Nine  years  after  the  creation  of  this 
academy,  the  legislature,  in  1794,  incorporated  Blount  College,  at  Knoxville,  now  the 
University  of  East  Tennessee ;  and  at  the  same  session,  Greene  College,  in  Greeny 
County  ;  and  in  1795,  Washington  College,  in  Washington  County. 

What  is  the  duty,  he  asked,  of  educated  men  toward  this  university,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  State,  and  which  should  exert  so  great  an 
influence  f  He  deprecated  the  general  feeling  of  indifference.  In  New  England,  college 
commencements  are  subjects  of  general  attention  and  interest.  But  when  the  central 
university  of  Tennessee  assembles  her  children  to  take  counsel  for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  State,  the  fact  is  scarcely  known  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  where 
known  excites  little  or  no  interest. 

Much  of  the  blame  of  this  lies  at  the  door  of  the  educated  class  of  Tennessee.  No  one 
feels  called  upon  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf  of  our  own  schools,  or  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  of  sustaining  wi  thin  our  borders  at  least  one  complete  university.  **  Yet  it  is 

21  £ 
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undoubtedly  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  endeavor,  according  to  his  ability,  to  make 
our  schools  and  colleges  as  useful,  as  successful,  and  as  perfect  as  those  of  any  other 
State.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere  business  transaction,  such  a  consummation  would 
save  to  the  State  a  fund  sufficient  to  give  a  grataitous  English  education  to  every 
iudigont  child  within  her  limits.  It  would  cheapen  every  branch  of  education,  and  would 
pave  millions  to  our  overburdened  people."  "  Moreover,  as  a  question  of  wise  political 
economy,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  great  body  of  our  young  juen  who  seek  a  col- 
legiate education,  x>oor  as  well  as  rich,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  being  trained 
together  at  the  same  university,  so  as  to  measure  strength  with  each  other,  and  to 
learn  by  actual  contact  and  intercourse  that  in  this  free  land  there  is  no  other  aristoc- 
racy than  that  of  individual  merit  and  personal  accomplishments.'' 

There  is  no  cause  which  renders  it  impossible  to  maintain  in  the  city  of  Nashville  a 
uni  versity  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  "  The  cause  of  the  university  is  the  cause 
of  the  Sfat«.  The  prosperity  of  the  one  is  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  The  nniversity 
has  already  emerged  from  her  dim  twilight,  and,  with  her  400  students,  stands  forth  in 
conscious  strength.  And  in  regard  to  the  State,  it  is  permitted  to  us,  in  the  exercise  of 
a  reasonable  hope,  to  anticipate  the  speedy  coming  of  a  brighter  day." 

The  number  of  graduates  from  the  university  since  1813  is  as  follows :  In  1816,  1857, 
and  1871,  2;  1814,  1854,  1858,  and  1862,  3 ;  1855  and  1«>9,  5;  1813, 1815,  1829,  and  1856, 
7 ;  16;J0  and  1860,  8 ;  1832  and  1851,  9 ;  1826  and  1834, 10 ;  1852  and  1861,  11 ;  1827  and 
1837,  12;  ia">3, 13;  1842  and  ia50,  14;  1828, 183:5,  and  1840.  16;  1836,  1843,  1846,  and 
1849,18;  1835  and  1838, 20 ;  ia39, 1847,  and  1848, 21 ;  1831  and  1845, 22 ;  1841,23;  1844, 
25.  Whole  number  of  graduates  from  1813  to  1871, 512.  For  eight  years— 1863  to  1870, 
inclusive — there  were  no  graduates. 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  school  at  Lookout  Mountain  was  closed  at  the  expiration  of  the  academic  year, 
June,  1872,  and,  in  i)lace  of  the  usual  annual  report,  there  is  presented  a  bneiuBketoh  of 
its  origin,  history,  an«l  the  causes  of  its  discontinuance:  ^ 

Early  in  the  year  1865,  Mr.  C.  R.  Robert,  of  New  York,  conceived  the  plan  of  estal 
lishing  a  school  of  high  character  at  some  central,  accessible  point  in  the  South. 
eral  gentlemen,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  independently  of  each  other,  were  fonndi 
be  interested  in  such  a  project.  The  plan  contemplated  a  school  open  to  both 
under  the  most  approved  modem  methods  of  instruction,  with  accessories  invitliiff ' 
X>ci*son8  of  refinement,  yet  at  a  cost  not  beyond  the  reach  of  pupils  dependent  upon  tbel 
own  exertions.  State  patronage,  with  its  political  complications;  a  partisan  mas,  with 
its  sectional  prejudices;  a  sectarian  control,  with  its  incidental  exclusiveuess ;  were  to 
be  equally  avoi<led.  Dependence  upon  local  patronage  would  give  a  local  character 
iind  tone  to  the  school,  while  the  association  of  minds  of  both  sexes  from  a  wide  range 
of  society  was  regarded  as  the  best  condition  of  a  truly  liberal  education.  The  grow- 
ing tendency  to  a  superficial  and  merely  ornamental  education  was  to  bo  firmly  resist'^; 

The  sumniit  of  Lookout  Mountain  was  selected  as  a  site  combining  the  best  advan- 
tages. A  tract  of  land,  more  than  two  hundred  acres  in  extent,  about  five  miles  from 
Chattanooga,  elevated  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  with  fine  building-stone 
near  by,  was  purchased,  as  were  also  the  buildings  erected  thereon  by  the  Government, 
Parts  of  these  buildings  were  finished  and  fitted  up  for  school  purposes,  with  accom- 
modations for  eighty  i)upils,  the  resident  officers  and  their  families,  at  an  expense  of 
ov(?r  !?40,000.  A  charter  from  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  conferred  university  privi- 
leges, and  a  name  was  adopted  which  would  cover  whatever  departments  the  future  of 
the  institution  might  demand.  The  school  opened  May  15, 1866.  The  whole  number 
of  i%upils  received  was  D53,  averaging  80  i>er  half-year,  with  an  average  of  five  teachers. 

.Private  gifts  of  the  founder  and  others,  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  last  three 
years  from  the  Peabody  fund,  in  connection  with  the  normal  department,  together  with 
certain  benevolent  and  educational  society  funds,  amounting  in  all  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  have  been  distributed  to  students  needing  assistance.  Many  of  the  students 
are  proving  their  education  in  the  higher  institutions,  in  the  professions,  and  in  practi- 
cal life.  A  number  have  begun  their  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  some  are  already 
in  the  field. 

It  had  been  the  aim  of  the  founder,  as  soon  as  the  institution  should  be  well  organ- 
ized and  ])laoed  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  to  transfer  it  to  a  board  of  trust,  who  would 
conduct  it  aft^r  the  original  design.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  defeat  this  in- 
tention. Neither  the  men  nor  the  money  could  be  secured.  Protracted  and  vexatious 
litigation  has  prevented  the  accumnlation  of  endowments  and  the  erection  of.  perma- 
nent buildings.  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Robert  has  felt  constrained  to  close  the  school^ 
sell  the  property,  and  transmit  the  proceeds  to  the  tmst-ees  of  the  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  believed  that  a  concentration  of  funds  and  effort  upon  this  institution 
will  secure  larger  results  than  the  separate  maintenance  of  both.  The  officers,  in  closing 
their  connection  with  the  Lookout  Mountain  school,  express  the  belief  that  its  career, 
though  short,  has  been  honorable,  and  its  influence  good,  wide-spread,  and  lasting. 
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freedmen's  normal  institute. 

This  institution  is  tbe  result  of  a  convention  held  in  December,  1871,  by  the  colored 
citizens  of  East  Tennessee,  at  tbe  instance  of  Professor  Yardley  Warner,  of'  German- 
town,  Pennsylvania. 

Resolutions  were  offered  by  several  colored  men  present.  Tbe  most  important  of 
these  were  carried  by  an  overwhelm  in  jij  majority,  and  were  to  the  olTect  that — 

1st.  The  colored  j)coi)le  of  Ejist  Tennessee  would  have.  Providence  favoring  the  en- 
terprise, a  teachers^  training  school,  so  conducted  as  to  enable  those  uuable  other- 
T^ise  to  procure  boarding,  aud  to  liquidat-e  other  contingent  cxpeuses,  t(>  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  labor  of  their  bauds,  while  at  the  iustitution  and  under  instruc- 
tion. 

2d.  That  the  institution  should  be  exclusively  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  frcedmen,  aud 
therefore  should  be  called*"  Tbe  Freedmen's  Normal  Institute  of  East  Tennessee.'* 

Over  :E>*^00  were  subscribed  at  the  convention,  and  many  white  persons  of  East  Ten- 
nessee have  also  ofl'ered  subscriptions.  In  all,  ^14,000  have  been  subscribed,  of  which 
nearly  $!r*,(iOO  have  been  paid  in.  Liberal  subscriptioustiave  been  made  by  some  friends 
in  Philadelphia.  Aid  has  also  been  received  Ixom  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Indiana,  aud  England.  The  subscription  of  the  colored  people  has 
Teache<l  the  amount  of  $2,:{00. 

With  this  subscription  list  before  him,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  colored  people 
to  commence  the  work,  Professor  Warner  had  pbins  and  specifications  prepared  for  a 
Buit^ble  building,  120  feet  long,  36  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  a  basement. 

Thirty  acres  of  land,  suitably  situated  near  Maryville,  the  county-seat  of  Blonnt 
County,  were  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  and  deed  taken  in  the  name  of  the  trustees 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting.  A  barn,  40  by  50,  has  been  built,  and  500,000  bricks  have 
been  made.  The  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  August  29,  1872,  and  it  is  fairly 
under  way.  The  whole  cost  is  estimated  at  ^12,000,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  Feb- 
ruary or  March.    It  is  built  to  accommodate  GO  or  70  normal  students  and  200  day 

:hoiar8. 

After  it-is  completed  it  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  managers,  mostly  selected 

>m  citizens  of  that  vicinity.    Great  enthusiasm  is  felt  by  the  colored  people  iu  the 
>rise.    The^  have  done  most  of  the  work.    All  the  workmen  enter  into  an  obli- 
^  avoid  profanity  aud  intemperance. 

»ing  library  of  400  volumes  has  been  placed  in  tbe  Maryville  institute,  for 
)  public;  and  it  is  estimated  that,  through  the  liberality  of  several  book- 
let friends  iu  Philadelphia,  nearly  §4,000  worth  of  school  and  other  books 

ive  been  ^ntiiitoosly  distributed  within  the  past  two  years  in  East  Tennessee. 

A  monthly  ndwspaper,  the  Maryville  Monitor,  is  xmblishcd  in  tbe  interest  of  the 
freedmen,  educatiou,  and  religion,  and  is  found  to  accomplish  much  good. 

The  whole  expenditure,  up  to  September  17,  is  reported  to  be  87,217.33. 

Tbe  interest  in  this  work  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  religions  creed  or  political 
faith ;  all  have  entered  into  the  work  with  heart  and  soul. 

UNIVKKSITY  OF  NASin'ILLE. 

This  institution  dates  its  origin  more  than  ten  years  anterior  to  the  birth  of  the  State 

^^f  Tennessee,  having  been  founded,  iucoq)oratcd,  and  endowe<l  in  1785,  under  the  name 

^Of  Davidson  Academy.  Tlie  collegiate  department  embraces  nine  distinct  schools.  Each 

student  may  select-  the  schools  he  will  attend,  but  must  attend  at  least  three.    The 

nedical  department  is  rapidly  regainiug  the  position  it  held  before  the  war.    The  class 

last  session  was  the  largest  for  several  years.    The  military  department  ia  in  sue- 

^i^essfal  o[)eiation. 

MONTGOMERY  BELL  ACADEMY. 

This  is  the  preparatory  school  of  the  university,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  benevolent 
^^oquest  of  a  late  citizen  of  Tennessee,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  annually  supplies  gra- 
"^^  nitous  instniction  for  25  students  from  four  counties  of  the  State. 

It  consists  of  a  high  school  and  granmiar  school,  each  having  a  three  years'  course. 

he  school  aims  to  prepare  young  men  for  business  as  well  as  for  college. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  UNIVERSITY  AND  STATE  AGKICULTURAL  COIXEGE. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  land  scrip  which  fell  to  the  share  of  tbe  State  of  Tennes- 
were  appropriated  to  East  Tennessee  University,  and  in  1869  a  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts  was  established.  The  work  has  been  prosecuted  in  the 
face  of  unexpected  difiiculties,  resulting  especially  from  the  delay  in  tbe  payment  of 
Jiccrued  int^erest  on  bonds  constitutiug  the  endowment.  These  obstacles  have  been  to 
a  considerable  extent  removed,  aud  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  certain,  if  it  only 
bas  the  hearty  and  generous  co-operation  of  the  legislature  aud  the  people. 
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The  Atandard  of  attainments  for  admission  to  the  agricoltoral  and  mechanical  courses 
ha.H  heretofore  l>eeD  conhideralily  lower  than  for  admission  to  the  chiasical  conrse.  In 
the  incipient  stages  of  the  departments  this  has  seemed  an  unavoidable  eviL  The  fac- 
ulty arc,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  the  scientific  courses  should  be  such  thsil  students 
coQipletin);  them  shall  have  gone  through  as  thorough  a  course  of  study  as  those  who 
graduate  from  the  classical  course.  The  requirements  for  admiasion  to  these  two 
will,  therefore,  be  raised  materially.  A  preparatory  department  ia  connected  with  the 
university.    The  college  is  under  military  discipline. 

FISK  UNIVERSITY. 

In  January,  I^G,  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  Western  Freedmen*8 
Aid  CommiSHion  founded  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  Fisk  SchooL  In  Aucust,  1867,  a 
charter,  as  Fisk  University,  was  secured,  and  the  academic  and  normal  departments 
were  opened  the  following  September.  In  Juue,  1871,  a  college  course  was  established 
and  a  class  admitted. 

-  The  courses  of  study  already  established  are  the  college,  the  college  preparatory, 
the  thc^lugicnl,  the  higher  normal,  and  the  common-school  normal.  Other  courses, 
mcluding  medicine  and  law,  will  bo  added  as  may  bcreqnired.  A  model  school  is  con- 
nected with  the  nonual  school.  Students  in  the  normal  and  preparatory  courses  are 
»e(]uired  to  take  book-keeping.  The  graduates  of  the  normal  school  have,  as  a  rule,  ob- 
tained good  posititms  as  teachers.    The  demand  for  them  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

The  great  wants  of  the  institution  are  permanent  and  commodious  buildiugs  on  a 
permanent  site,  and  endowments.  At  present  the  salaries  of  its  teachers,  as  well  as 
Its  current  expenses  beyond  its  income,  are  paid  by  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. Without  a  ]>ermanent  fund,  from  which  a  continual  income  is  obtained^  it  can  not 
rcHt  on  a  solid  basis.  The  tmstees  of  the  Peabody  fund  have  for  some  time  past  given 
aid  to  needy  and  worthy  students  preparing  themselves  for  teaching.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  continue. 

The  Jubilee  Singers  have,  by  concerts  given  during  the  year,  raised  the  sum  of  $20,000 
toward  th<'.  erection  of  a  building  to  be  called  "  Jubilee  Uall.'' 

The  privileges  of  the  university  are  offered  alike,  without  distinction  of  race  or  sex. 
Students  may  defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses  by  labor  in  the  city  or  institution. 

CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY. 

This  comprises  the  following  departments :  Collegiate,  theoloeical,  law,  medical,  a 
commercial  school  and  an  engineering  school.  Several  courses  of  eleciiTe  studies  are 
provided.    The  course  in  the  law  school  has  been  condensed  so  as  to  allow  gentlemen  to 

Si-a^luate  in  two  sessions  of  live  months  each.    The  medical  department,  located  in 
[enjphis*  became  a  branch  of  the  university  in  1871. 

Camp  Blake,  an  institution  organized  in  connection  with  the  theological  department, 
in  September,  18G8,  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  continues  in  successful  operation. 

'  WEST  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE. 

This  comprehends  four  departments  of  study,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  furnishing 
together,  by  easy  transition,>a  consecutive  course  of  10  years;  the  primary  school,  the 
grammar  hcIiooI,  the  academy,  and  the  college.  An  elective  course  is  permitted.  Stu- 
dents ])ledging  themselves  to  teach  for  five  years  after  graduation  receive  tuition  free. 
The  college  is  under  military  discipline. 

KINO  COLLEGE. 

This  college  has  only  been  in  operation  three  years.  Of  the  11  graduates  sent  forth, 
10  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  is  equal 
to  that  of  tlio  best  colleges.  One  professorship  h%s  been  endowed  by  Helden  Presbytery 
with  $25,000,  the  interest  of  which  alone  is  to  be  used.  Two  other  presbyteries  have 
engaged  to  raise  a  like  amount.  These  presbyteries  will  be  entitled  to  nominate  the 
men  who  shall  fill  the  chairs  which  they  endow. 

MARYVILLE  COLLEGE. 

This  was  founded  in  1819  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D.,  who  was  its  president 
for  thirty-ei^ht  years.  The  college  was  in  continuous  operation  from  its  beginning 
up  to  the  spnng  of  1861,  when  its  work  was  suspended  by  the  war,  but  resumed  again  in 
1866.    More  than  120  of  its  graduates  are  in  the  profession  of  the  ministry. 

Its  work  has  been  accomplished  with  very  limited  means.  Young  ladies  are  admit- 
ted to  all  the  classes  in  the  college. 
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EAST  TEXNESSEE  WESLETAN  UKIYERSnY. 

The  coarse  of  study  comprises  classicali  scieatific,  and  preparatory  departments. 
A  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  will  be  opened  whenever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  apply  to  justify  the  additional  expense. 

The  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

MARY  SHARP  COLLEGE. 

In  the  work  of  giving  to  women  a  truly  liberal  education,  this  college  claims  to  be 
a  pioneer.  At  the  time  of  its  foundation  it  is  beli^ed  there  Was  no  school  in  existence 
which  offered  to  women  a  course  of  study  so  nearly  commensurate  with  that  of  col- 
leges for  young  men,  as  was  then,  and  still  is,  insisted  upon  at  this  institution,  in 
order  to  obtaiu  the  honors  of  the  college.  More  than  100  graduates  of  the  college  are 
now  engaged  in  teaching.    The  institution  is  sustained  without  endowments. 

TENNESSEE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Teachers'  Association,  Hon.  James  Whitworth  pre- 
Bidiug,  an  interesting  debate  upon  *' Normal  schools''  followed  a  lecture  on  this 
subject  by  Professor  B.  W.  McDonald,  of  Cumberlaud  University.  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith  thought  good  normal  schools  constituted  the  basis  of  every  system  of  public 
instruction.  Captain  Douelson,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Davidsou 
County,  reported  83  schools,  60  white  and  23  colored,  in  operation  in  the  county. 

The  committ'ee  on  the  school  fund  reported  that  the  fund  originally  amounted  to 
$1,500,000,  from  which  accrued  annually  ^100,000,  which  were  annually  appropriated 
for  common  schools  until  and  including  1861;  and  that,  as  there  had  been  no  intere&t 
paid  since  that  date,  there  was  now  an  amount  of  $900,000  of  accrued  interest,  which, 
oy  the  constitution,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

A  committee  of  live  was  appointed  to  report  some  feasible  plan  whereby  Tennessee 
might  secure  the  advantages  of  normal  schools. 

Professor  A.  L.  Mint  gave  an  address  on  ''The  necessity  of  the  professional  teacher," 
and  was  followed  by  Professor  Baldwin,  who  thought  teachers  sliould  have  as  much 
liberty  accorded  to  them  as  is  allowed  to  the  profession  of  law  or  medicine.  On  motion 
of  Professor  Baldwin,  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  appointing  a  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  association,  who  are  actually  engaged  m  teaching  in  public  schools,  to 
consider  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  needed  to  protect  the  rights  oif  teachers,  and  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

At  the  closing  session,  addresses  were  given  by  Professor  McDonald,  who  claimed  that 
Tennessee  could  educate  her  youth  more  economically  in  i>ub1io  than  in  private  schools; 
and  by  Professor  Baldwin,  who  extolled  the  work  oi  education  as  equal  to  any  other  in 
importance ;  he  expected,  by  training  youth  in  his  school  for  the  responsible  duties  of 
citizens,  to  aid  the  State  in  all  enterprises  looking  to  her  welfare. 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  Professor  A.  R.  Spence,  of  Michigan,  Professors  Phelan 
and  Stobey,  and  Dr.  Stout. 

Officers  elected :  President,  Hon.  James  Whitworth,  with  a  number  of  vice-presi- 
dents, and  an  executive  committee  of  three. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  is  to  be  held  at  Knoxville. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1R70  Tennessee  was  the  ninth  State  in  population,  having 
1.258,520  inhabitauts  within  an  area  of  4.5,600  square  miles,  an  average  of  27.60  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  936,119  whites,  322,331  colored,  and 
70  Indians.  Of  these,  1,239,204  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  19,316  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents, 766,997  whites,  260,630  colored,  and  26  Indians 
were  bom  within  its  borders,  while  of%he  foreign  residents  4,539  were  bom  in  Grermany, 
2,0H5  in  England,  and  8,048  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  120,710  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  141  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  110,314  white  scholars,  58,524 
were  males  and  51,790  females.  Of  the  10,391  colored  pupils,  4,938  were  males  and 
5,453  females.    Five  male  Indiuis  were  also  reported. 

/7/i<erac^.— There  were  364,697  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  and  of  these  1,742  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  WUerates.^Of  the  178,727  white  illiterates  38,878  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  20,887  were  males  and  17,991  females ;  33,311  were  from  15  to 
21  years  old,  and  of  these  15,962  were  males  and  17,349  females ;  106,538  were  21  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  37,713  were  males  and  68,825  females.  Of  the  185,952  colored 
illiterates  31,632  were  from  JO  to  15  years  old,  and  of  thepe  16,407  were  males  and 
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15,1>25  fi.-malf  s  ;  35.134  were  frr>m  15  to  21  years  old.  of  whom  ]6.299  were  males  and 
Ir^.rXi  females;  119.1>^  were  21  yearii  uld  and  over,  of  whom  DoJ9Sd  were  males  and 
^.24^*  females.    Nine  male  and  9  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censos  Report,  the  total 
nnmlier  of  educational  intttitutions  was  2,794,  baviufr  3,5157  teachers,  of  whom  2.440 
were  males  and  1,147  females,  to  educate  their  125,cJ31  papils,  of  whom  65.979  were 
males  and  59,852  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  edocational 
inntitutions  was  $1,G50,G92,  of  which  $79,100  were  derived  from  endowment.  ^&29,4ul 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $942,131  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — ^Tho  1,932  publi^fichools,  with  2,141  teachers,  1,579  males  and  5G2 
females,  were  attended  by  82,970  pupils,  of  whom  43,(300  were  males  and  :{9,370  females. 
To  e<lncate  these  they  i^of^sessed  a  total  incnme  of  $663,00^^,  of  which  $1.1U0  wero 
derived  from  endowment,  $5c^,416  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $101,492  from 
other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  51  colleges,  with  225  teachers — ItO  males  and  85  females — ^had  an  at> 
tendance  of  5,579  students,  of  whom  3,0S2  were  males  and  2,497  females.  They  pos- 
sess«'<l  a  total  income  of  ^288,950,  of  which  $63,540  were  derived  from  endowment, 
$4,110  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $221,300  from  other  sources,  including 
tuition. 

Academies. — ^The  152  academies,  with  391  teachers,  208  males  and  183  females,  were 
attended  by  12,793pupils,  of  whom  6,418  were  males  and  6,375  females.  They  possesised 
a  total  income  of  $247,485,  of  which  $5,160  wero  derived  from  endowment,  ^135  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $2^^,190  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Private  schools.—ThQ  624  day  and  boarding  schools  had  740  teachers,  of  whom  461 
were  males  and  279  females,  and  were  attended  by  22,461  pupils,  of  whonf  11,815  were 
mples  and  10,646  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $303,215,  derived  from  tuition 
and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  773  public  libraries,  containing  204,713  volumes,  and2,732pri- 
vate  libraries,  with597,*399  volumes;  making  in  all  3,505  libraries,  containing  802,112 
volumes. 

The  press. — The  91  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  225,952  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  18,300,>^4  copies. 

Churches.— Oi  the  3,180  churches  2,8'f2  had  edifices,  with  878,524  sittings,  and  the 
church  x>ropcrty  was  valued  at  $4,697,675. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  1,332  paupers  966  were  native  whites,  314  native  colored,  and  52 
foreign-born. 

Crime. — Of  981  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  342  persons  were  native  whites,  560 
native  colored,  and  79  foreign-born. 

*Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  429,592  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  and  of  these  217,922  were  males  and  211,670  females ;  890,872  wero  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  436,154  were  males  and  454,718  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  367,987  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  322,585  were  males  and  45,402  females ;  267,020  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  of  whom  237,953  wero  males  and  19,067  females ;  54,!^  in  personal 
and  prolessional  services,  of  whom  30,077  wero  males  and  24,319  femaU» :  17,510  in 
trade  and  tniusportation,  of  whom  17,417  wero  males  and  93j^males;  29,061  in  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  and.  mining  industries,  of  whom  27,138  were  males  and 
1,923  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  tho  367,987  employed  persons  41,456  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  34,091  wero  males  and  7,365  females ;  303,655  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  2(58, 463  wero  males  and  35,192  females ;  22,876  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  20,031  were  males  and  2,845  females. 
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[From  the  report  of  Hen.  J.  C.  Do  Grees,  State  nnperititendent  of  public  inntniction,  for  the  fisci 
ended  August  31, 1871,  and  supplementary  report  to  December  10,  liHl.] 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Specie , $1,1 

United  States  currency U 

Six  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States 61,  fl 

Five  percent,  bonds  of  the  United  States 49,0 

Six  per  cent.  State  bonds 320,3 

Five  per  cent.  State  bonds 8*2, 1 

Six  per  cent,  railroad  bonds 1,753,3 

Total 2,267,9 


In  the  above  item  of  *'Six  per  cent-  railroad  bonds"  the  amonnt  of  |295,800  in  1 
of  the  Houston  and  Brazoria  Kailroad  Company  is  included.  That  road  has 
field  by  the  governor  for  about  $130,000,  which  renders  the  $295,R00  in  bonds  virt 
null.  That  amonnt,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  total,  and  |130,000,  the  pro 
of  the  road|  added. 

AVAILABLE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  available  school  fund,  liable  to  appropriation,  is  declared  by  the  school  act 
all  interest  which  has  accrued,  or  may  hereafter  accrue,  to  the  school  funds  from 
roads  or  otherwise  since  March  31,  1870 ;  one-fourth  of  all  the  ad  valorem  and  oc 
tion  taxes  assessed  since  that  date,  the  poll  tax,  and  such  other  taxes  as  have  be 
may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  This  fund,  as  sho? 
;  ttomptroilez's  report,  August  31,  1871,  is  as  follows : 

«  Balance  on  hand  in  specie $62,0 

*  Balance  on  hand  in  currency 74,0 

J.  Total .^ : 136,0 


SCHOOL  APPROPRIATION. 

The  twelfth  legislature,  at  its  first  session  of  1871,  appropriated  as  follows  fo 
period  ended  August  31, 1871 : 

For  salarv  and  expenses  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction $1, 3< 

For  salaries  of  teachers  and  employes 50,0 

For  stationery,  printing,  school-books,  and  apparatus  for  public  schools  ....  10, 0 
Amonnt  of  appropriation  expended  up  to  August  31, 1871 15, 1' 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Scholastic  population,  white  males 7 

Scholastic  population,  white  females 6 

Scholastic  population,  colored  males 2i 

Scholastic  population,  colored  females 2: 

Total  scholastic  population,  from  county  returns 19 

Number  upon  which  apportionment  was  made  from  the  United  States  census 

returns - 22! 

Number  of  pupils  in  public  schools 6 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school 

Average  appropriation  per  chijd 

Number  of  teachers , 

Number  of  teachers'  certificates  issued  to  December  10,  1871 .' 

Number  of  graded  schools , 

Whole  number  of  schools 

Number  of  school  directors  in  123  counties 

Number  of  school  (judicial)  districts 

Number  of  sapervisors  of  districts 
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five  thonsand  three  bnndred  and  twenty-seyen  dollars  and  five  cents  of  ayailable  funds 
were,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  existence  of  the  rebellion,  withdrawn  from  the 
Bchool  fnnd  and  expeudedi  most  of  it  under  the  direction  of  the  military  board. 

**  But  fraudulent  legislation  or  corruption  can  not  again  reach  the  heritage  that  is  the 
endowment  of  the  school  fund.  A  higher  law,  which  shields  this  fnnd  with  national 
care,  has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  and  only  through  the  National  Government  itself 
can  its  permanency  hereafter  be  affected."  The  **  act  to  admit  the  State  of  Texas  to 
representation  in  the  Con|rreto  of  the  United  States,'^  approved  March  30, 1870,  contains 
these  words :  *'  The  constitution  of  Texas  shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to 
deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States  of  the  school  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  constitution  of  said  State.'' 

Oat  of  thirty-seven  States  Texas  ranks  seventh  in  the  possession  of  a  large  perma- 
nent school  fund ;  this  now  amounts  to  $2,670,798.12. 

SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  collection  of  the  1  per  cent,  tax  levied  in  the  different  connties  by  the  boards 
of  school  directors  promises  to  be  accompanie<l  by  many  difficulties.  In  December, 
1671,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  providing  that  any  officer  who  shall  fail  to 
assess  and  collect  such  taxes  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

GRADATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  gradation  of  schools  and  teachers'  pay  proved  a  difflcnlt  and  delicate  matter, 
*  but  has  been  so  adjusted  that  every  part  of  the  State  shares  alike  in  the  benefits  of  the 
public  free  schools.  Special  provision  was  made  for  settlements  on  the  frontier,  and 
others,  where  the  population  was  small  in  numbers  and  widely  scattered.  The  min- 
imum number  for  which  a  teacher  could  draw  third-class  pay  was  placed  at  20  in  such 
settlements,  and  is  a  provision  far  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

While  nearly  every  other  State  of  the  Union  baa  its  public  school-houses  and  colleges 
that  are  State  or  corporation  property,  Texas  hacl,  when  this  system  was  inaugurated, 
not  more  than  one  or  two,  and  those  of  small  capacity.  It  was  decided  to  lease  build- 
ings until  such  time  as  the  State  or  counties  were  able  to  provide  for  boilding  them. 
In  386  instances  a  merely  nominal  rent  of  $1  has  secured  a  school -house.  '*  And  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  thus  record  the  public  spirit  shown,  and  the  liberality  of  those  who 
evince  their  willingness  to  foster  and  encourage  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State. 

''In  other  communities, where  opposition  to  free  schools  found  a  strong  foothold,  build- 
ings that  were  for  rent  have  been  refused  for  school  purposes ;  while  in  others  the  spec- 
ulative propensities  of  lessees  have  evinced  themselves  in  the  high  charges  made  for 
the  use  of  their  buildings." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  to 
provide  for  the  building  of  school-houses  throughout  the  State,  without  entailing  upon 
the  people  burdensome  and  immediate  taxatiou,  did  not  become  a  law.  The  character 
•>f  buildings  leased  as  school-houses  is  very  poor,  lacking  space,  convenience,  furniture, 
And,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  all,  proper  ventilation.  > 

SCHOLASTIC  TERMS. 

The  scholastio  year  has  been  divided  into  three  terms.  The  first  to  commence  Sep- 
^^xnber  4,  and  to  close  December  1.  The  second  term  to  commence  December  11,  and 
^  <36e  March  19,  with  a  vacation  from  December  23  to  January  2,  both  days  inclusive, 
^^kifd  term  to  commence  April  1  and  close  June  28.  This  division  gives  teachers  full 
^X^portunities  to  complete  their  quarterly  reports,  and  in  other  ways  possesses  advan- 
^*^^Ses  for  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

SCHOLASTIC  CENSUS.  • 

^t  is  feared  that  the  present  law  directing  the  compiling  of  the  scholastic  census 

^^tiatics  has  proved  and  will  continue  to  prove  inoperative.    The  returns  lack  that 

^curacy  so  requisite  in  guiding  the  distribution  of  funds  to  the  different  counties. 

;^tep8  should  be  taken  before  the  next  appropriation  to  have  the  scholastic  census  per- 

^^ted,  and  such  penalties  attached  as  will  insure  fhll  and  accurate  returns  £rom  every 

^Pitft  of  the  State. 
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SUPERVISORS. 

The  employment  of  thirtj'-flve  supervisors  was  a  necessity  in  the  organization  of 
schools,  but  economy  suggested  a  reduction  in  number  as  so<^n  as  headway  was  made  in 
opcuiug  schools.  The  superintendent  extends  to  these  supervisors  his  thanks  for  their 
**  uniform  zeal,  ability,  and  discretion  in  managing  the  affairs  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts." Their  districts  were  large,  the  means  of  transportation  expensive  and  fati'gaiug, 
their  duties  bucrons.  Undaunted  by  any  obstacles,  they  have  performed  their  duties  in 
the  most  satisia(;tory  manner,  and,  above  all,  they  are  to  be  complimented  for  the 
patience  and  courtesy  with  which  they  have  withstood  the  opposition  of  the  enemies 
of  public  schoolfi. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

In  the  matter  of  selection  of  school  directors  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced. 
A  commendable  spirit  has  been  shown  in  some  counties,  by  the  best  citizens  accepting 
the  office  of  school  director,  which  offers  no  emoluments,  but  a  decided  degree  of  respon- 
sibility and  considerable  labor;  but  in  others  sectional  feeling  has  operated  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens  to  act  as 
a  board  of  directors. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  directors  to  the  strict  limit  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  and  the  ])rovi8ions  of  the  circulars  of  instruction  issued  from  the 
superintendent's  office.  This  is  manifested  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  matter 
of  levying  t  lie  school  tax.  In  some  counties  board  after  board  of  directors  have  resigned 
their  positions  under  the  pressure  of  political  influence  brought  to  bear  by  opposing 
factions,  the  proceedings  of  a  so-called  tux  convention  at  Austin  making  it  a  part  of 
their  programme  to  invite  the  non-payment  of  this  tax.  In  a  State  with  but  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  railroad,  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  coupled  with  its  expense,  oper- 
ate against  the  frequent  convening  of  boards  of  directors.  This  accounts  for  much 
that  should  have  been  done  in  their  districts  remaining  undone. 

PRINCIPALS.* 

In  the  second  scholastic  term  approaching,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools, 
and  consequently  of  teachers  and  pupils,  can  be  expected.  The  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  supervisors  from  thirty-live  to  twelve  may  necessitate  the  employment  of  prin- 
cipals in  our  StJitc,  which  will  throw  the  work  of  grading  schools  Jitid  making 
the  examination  of  classes,  as  prescribed  in  the  law,  on  them.  Teachers,  following  the 
law  of  self-interest,  are  liable  to  push  scholars  beyond  their  actual  capacities  in  enlarg- 
ing the  first  or  second  classeft,  so  as  to  draw  larger  salaries.  This  evil  the  employment 
of  principals  will  remedy,  and  they  will,  in  this  featfire  alone,  be  able -to  save  to  the 
State  yearly  many  thousands  of  dollars — more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries  allot- 
ted to  them. 

EXAMINERS. 

The  small  appropriation  made  for  the  purposes  of  examination,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  appoint  boards  of  examiners  for  each  county,  and  it  was  decided  to  apiKiint  tnivcl- 
ing  boards  of  examiners,  whose  powers  should  extend  to  several  districts.  The  results 
of  this  arrangement  have  Iwen  ipost  happy.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  oiglity- 
scven  certificates  have  been  issue^l  and  1,:?:^7  applicants  rejected.  The  uuuil>er  of 
examinations  is  still  very  large.  The  certificates  issued  are  chiefly  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  grades. 

TEACHERS. 

•  The  teachers  selected  in  the  different  districts  are  giving  complete  satisfaction  both 
to  the  department  and  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils.  In  some  localities  thi«y 
are  subject  to  such  persecutions  as  malice  and  political  nias  of  opinion  <'an  invent. 

Owing  to  the  sparse  population  of  some  districts,  and  the  distance  that  some  scholars 
would  have  to  travel  to  reach  the  nearest  graded  school,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
to  authorize  a  school,  or  fourth  class,  in  which  all  the  primary  branches  are  taught, 
and  young  children  can  attend  without  being  nn<ler  the  necessity  of  walking  three  or 
four  niile^.  The  rate  of  pay  for  fourth-class  teachers  has  been  fixed  at  $35  a  mtmth, 
and  the  setection  of  such  teachers  tills  a  vacancy  that  was  keenly  felt  in  the  less  popn- 
lated  districts  of  the  frontier  and  coa«t  counties. 

Assistants  are  also  provided  for  whore  pupils  to  the  number  of  fifteen  more  than  tho 

minimum  number  prescribed  for  one  teacher  attend  a  public  school.    Their  pay  ia 

fixed  at  $1.50  per  mouth  for  every  scholar  of  the  fifteen  and  over. 

._ 

*  Tho  repoit  npeaks  of  tho  '*  principal  of  a  coimty,"  or  of  "  one  or  two  counties/'  so  this  offico  would 
seem  to  correspond  with  that  of  "coimty  sapcrintcudent "  in  the  Xortberu  States,  ra^cr  than  with 
that  of  "  principal  of  a  schooL" 
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EQUAL  COMFENSATIOK  TO  HALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

In  tho  matter  of  equal  compensation  to  male  and  female  teachers,  Texas  has  taken  a 
Btand  that  places  her  in  advance  of  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  expe- 
rience of  ail  Stateij  has  proved  that  as  educators  women  are  fully  as  efficient  as  men ; 
in  the  matter  of  primary  education  they  are  far  preferable.  There  is  no  shadow  of 
rc^aaon'why  a  faithful  and  competent  female  teacher,  subject  to  the  same  expenses  as  a 
male  teacher, in  supporting  herself,  should  be  wronged  by  an  act  of  partiality  in  the 
important  consideration  of  pay;  The  drawing  of  lines  of  diatinctibn  is  simply  a  relic  of 
barbarism. 

TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

The  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  holding  teachers'  conventions,  especially 
in  a  State  where,  for  want  of  a  system  of  normal  schools,  the  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching  can  not  receive  such  attention  as  they  otherwise  would.  It  is  suggested 
that  such  a  convention  be  called  by  the  board  of  education. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  adopted  by  the  board  of  cductation  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
and  are  rapidly  being  introduced  into  the  schools  of  the  State.  In  tho  introduction  of 
a  uniform  system  of  school-books,  the  State  has  been  saved  the  annoyances  which 
result  from  leaving  the  selection  of  these  to  the  counties.  Scholars  who,  by  change  of 
residence,  are  transferred  from  one  school  to  another,  find  the  same  texts,  treated  in 
the  same  familiar  way,  and  are  able  to  go  on  with  their  studies  without  mastering 
new  deiiuitions.    In  tho  matter  of  economy  the  saving  to  the  people  is  immense. 

LANGUAGES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  large  proportion  of  citizens  of  German  and  Spanish  birth  and  descent  in  the  State 
rendered  necessary  the  introduction  of  a  rule  providing  for  instruction  in  the  French, 
Spanish,  and  German  languages.  Under  its  provisions  teachers  are  permitted  to  teach 
these  languages  in  the  public  schools,  provided  the  time  so  occupied  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours  each  day.  This  provision  has  met  with  much  favor  throughout  the  State, 
ai}  it  brings  children  of  scholastic  age,  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  into  tho  publio 
schools,  while  otherwise  they  would  be  subject  to  the  expense  of  supporting  pi:ivate 
schools.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  teachers  fully  conversant  with  these 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  up  to  the  required  standard  in  other  branches.  What 
fe^nire  found  deem  themselves  entitled  to  extra  remuneration  for  instruction  in  lan- 
^aces,  which,  in  view  of  the  liberal  provision  already  made  for  teachers,  tho  superin- 
tendent has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  grant. 

NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

Privilege  has  been  extended  to  teachers  of  public  schools  to  open  night  schools,  and 
use  the  school- houses  of  their  respective  districts  for  that  purpose.  This  privilege  is 
accompanied  by  a  proviso  that  attendance  upon  such  night  schools  does  not  exempt 
children  of  scholastic  age  from  attending  public  day  schools  the  required  four  months 
in  thQ  year.  But  little  progress  has  been  reported  by  teachers  in  opening  night  schools, 
though  it  is  believed  they  would  be  largely  attended  if  the  system  was  duly  inaugu- 
rated and  proper  pubhcity  given  to  the  announcement  of  theil:  organization. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

A  positive  indication  of  the  success  of  the  free-school  system  is  found  in  the  daily 
applications  from  persons  controlling  private  schools,  offering  to  reorganize  under  the 
present  free-school  law.  Among  these  applications  are  many  from  teachers  of  experi- 
ence, who  express  themselves  in  decided  approval  of  our  public-school  system.  The 
number  of  private  schools  is  becoming  gradually  less,  few  people  being  so  blind  to 
their  own  interests  as  to  incur  the  expense  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per  year  for 
a  child  at  a  private  school  and  pay  the  assessed  taxes  besides,  when  the  public  schools 
aro  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  best  of  private  schools. 

EDUCATION  OF 'the  COLORED  RACE. 

Schools  for  colored  children  have  been  opened  all  over  the  State,  and  are  crowded  to 
overflowing  with  children  who  evince  an  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  that  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  race.    Tho  problem  that  agitated  the  southern  mind  a  few  yean 
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ap:o,  of  what  wonid  be  tho  fiiture  of  the  colored  people,  is  settled,  for  edncation  will 
make  them  Belf-reliant,  self-supporting,  and  valuable  citizens.  They  enter  into  the 
educational  work  before  tbem  with  a  zest  that  bespeaks  their  full  understanding  of  its 
importance.  Where  it  has  been  impossible  to  lease  buildings  for  school-honbes,  they 
have  offered  their  churches,  and  in  many  instances  have  clubbed  together  and  pat  np 
buildings  for  the  purpose. 

The  greatest  difiQculty  experienced  in  giving  them  the  benefita  of  the  law  has  been 
in  procuring  t-eachers  for  them,  few  persons  having  the  nerve  and  hardihood  to  meet 
the  continual  insults,  the  social  ostracism,  the  threats  of  ii^ury,  and  all  the  aunoyances 
to  which  teachers  of  colored  schools  are  subject.  Some  few  teachers  have  braved  M 
this  and  conquered;  but  in  other  cases  insult  and  intimidation  have  done  their  work, 
and  the  schools  are  closed  for  want  of  teachers.  In  some  communities  teachers  of  col- 
ored schools  have  been  unable  to  procure  board  or  even  lodging;  in  other  instances 
they  have  been  dragged  from  their  houses  at  night  and  whipped ;  others,  going  to  Uieir 
sehdol-honses  in  the  morning  have  found  them  a  heap  of  ashes. 

This  state  of  affairs  can  bo  remedied  in  every  community  by  the  citizens  frowning 
upon  such  violations  of  law,  but  they  will  not  do  it  till  they  begin  to  feel  that  their 
interest  demands  it.  It  is  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  assessing  communities 
where  school-houses  are  burned  with  the  expense  of  a  new  one,  and  midnight  incen- 
diarism will  soon  cease.  Let  a  provision  of  that  law  allow  an  action  for  damages  to  be 
entered  against  the  people  in  places  where  teachers  are  outraged  by  midnight  whip- 
pings or  other  bodily  injury,  and  this  phase  of  ICu-Klux  management  will  also  disap- 
pear. Something  must  be  done  speedily  to  remedy  these  evils,  an&give  to  the  colored 
people  full  protection  in  person  and  property  in  their  educational  rights. 

ILLITERACY. 

The  statistics  of  illiteracy  show  this  State  in  an  unenviable  light.  Of  illiterate  per- 
sons 10  years  old  and  over,  the  census  returns  show,  of  whites,  70,895;  of  colored  |)er- 
sons,  150,617.  The  division  of  male  and  female  illiterates  is  nearly  equal:  of  males, 
110,448 ;  of  females,  II1,0G4 ;  and  the  aggregate  is  27  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Add 
to  this  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  G  and  10  who  have  received  no 
education,  and  we  have  a  lesult  alarming  in  its  proportions  and  truly  significant  of 
the  cause  that  reveals  such  an  exhibit  of  crime. 

CRIME. 

Of  the  exhibit  of  homicides  in  the  thirty-seven  States  of  the  Union,  Texas  shows 
more  than  double  the  number  of  any  other  State  for  1870.  Only  four  other  States 
reach  the  number  of  100.  The  highest  of  these  is  Louisiana,  with  1S8;  while  the  num- 
ber reported  in  Texas  is  323. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

"With  the  statistics  of  crime  and  illiteracy  in  Texas,  as  warning  of  the  shoals  ovor 
which  our  ship  of  state  has  been  strained  and  weakened,  we  should  be  earnest  in  the 
support  and  advocacy  of  the  compulsory  feature  of  our 'school  law,  which  strikes  at 
the  eradication  of  our  greatest  evils.''  The  law  requires  that  all  children  of  suitable 
age  shall  ait^'ud  some  school  for  four  months  in  the  year.  Sufficient  time  has  net 
empsed  to  give  any  experience  of  tho  workings  of  this  feature  of  the  school  laic. 

SECTARIANISM  AND  POLITICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Groat  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  tho  public  schools  from  the  introduction  of  any 
sectarian  or  political  influence,  and  notice  of  any  such  attempted  exercise  of  religiona 
or  political  bias  has  met  with  the  prompt  discbarge  of  the  ottisnding  teacher. 

PEABODT  FUND, 

The  sixth  report  of  tho  agent  of  the  fund  contains  the  following  with  regard  to  this 
Stat« : 

*'  The  school  fund,  after  being  sadly  plundered,  is  still  larger  than  that  of  any  Sonth- 
em  State,  being  $2,285,279.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  is, 
according  to  tho  imperfect  returns  recently  made,  227,615.  Of  these  63,504  (increased 
to  about  90,000  April  5)  have  been  already  brought  into  tho  public  schools. 

"  The  superintendent  in  a  letter  says :  *  I  can  not  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your 
kind  suggest  iuns  concerning  the  donation  intended  for  this  State.  I  commend  the 
wisdom  of  the  plans  prppo^,  and  shall  enter  into  a  hearty  oo-operation  with  you  in 
executing  the  same.'  "'^ 
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CONDITION  OP  80H00LS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR  1872. 

A  letter  from  the  snperintendent,  dat«d  December,  1872,  says:  "At  present  there 
are  comparatively  few  iiilDDctions  restrainiDg  the  collection  of  the  school  tax  as  pro- 
"vided  for  by  the  twelfth  Icgislatore,  and  in  two  of  the  conutics  where  such  injnnctions 
Btand,  the  people,  with  but  few  exceptions,  refuse  to  take  advantajj^e  of  them,  and  will- 
in  jjly  and  cheerfully  pay  the  tax.  In  fact,  throughout  the  whole  State,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  favorable  to  public  schools.  The  counties  have  built  many  school- 
liouses  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  1  per  cent,  tax,  and  a  very  liberal  spirit  is  evinced 
on  the  part  of  many  citizens  in  Xiio  donation  of  school  sites  and  buildings  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  ^  r 

"The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  averages  about  115,000.  In  the  grad^ 
jng  much  improvement  is  noticeable.  The  duties  of  officers  haviug  one,  two,  or  three 
counties  in  charge  have  been  so  modified  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  them  to  personally 
visit,  leport  upon,  and  grade  everj'  school  at  least  once  in  every  two  months.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  large  reduction  of  expenses,  and  selection  of  the  better  teach- 
ing material  atrhand. 

"  Regarding  the  compulsory  features  of  our  law,  I  can  as  yet  say  nothing,  definite. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  speak  advisedly  of  it«  workings.'' 

Wo  have  teachers'  institutes  organized  iu  seventeen  counties,  and  a  State  teachers* 
institute,  whoMe  officers  are  constantly  busy  in  endeavoring  to  further  the  cause  of 
education  by  the  dissemination  of  useful  information.  An  educational  journal  has 
been  established  in  the  State. 

This  year  we  will  be  entitled  to  a  considerable  sura  from  the  Peabody  fund,  for  we 
bave  many  schools  that,  in  every  respect,  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  trustees  in 
order  to  receive  aid. 

The  whole  expenditure  for  1871-72  amounts  to  $1,217,101.48.  Of  this  there  were 
received  from  the  State  appropriation,  $477,g:)3.44  ;  from  county  taxation,  $739,468,04. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  employ6s  wiis  $1,066,604.26 ; 
for  the  purchase  and  building  of  school-honses,  $18,435.33,  and  for  rent  of  school- 
bouses,  $1)4,866.25. 

FACTS  FJROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  populaium. — In  1870  Texas  was  the  nineteenth  State  in  popnlation,  having 
818,579  inhahitauts  within  an  area  of  274,356  square  miles,  an  average  of  2.98  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  564,700  wlites,  253,475  colored,  379 
ludians,  and  25  Chinese.  Of  these  756,168  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  62,411 
-were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  254,091  whites,  134,306  colored,  109  Indians, 
and  4  Chinese  w.ere  born  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  23,985  were 
bom  in  Germany,  2,037  in  England,  and  4,031  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  65,205  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  821  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  61,010  white  scholars, 
31,5^  were  males  and  29,412  females.  Of  the  4,189  colored  scholars,  2,045  were  males 
and  2,144  females ;  1  male  and  5  female  Indians  wore  also  reported. 

Illiteracy, — ^There  were  221,703  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  and  of  these  18,369  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  70,895  white  illiterates,  19,919  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  11,17-1  were  males  and  8,748  females;  13,626  were  from  15  to  2l 
years  old,  and  of  these  7,144  were  males  and  6,482  females ;  37,350  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  17,505  were  males  and  19,845  females.  Of  the  150,617  colored  illit- 
erates, 27,689  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  14,323  were  mules  and  13,366 
females;  28,110  wore  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  13,070  were  males  and  15,040 
females ;  94,618  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  47,235  were  males  and  47,583 
females;  114  male  and  77  female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions, — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Renort,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  548,  haviug  706  teachers,  of  whom  600  were 
males  and  106  females,  to  educate  their  23,076  pupils,  of  whom  12,244  were  males  and 
10,832  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  e^lucational  insti- 
tutions was  $414,880,  of  which  $760  were  derived  from  endowment,  $15,230  from  taxa- 
tion and  public  funds,  and  $398,890  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges, — The  4  colleges,  with  their  18  teachers — 16  males  and  2  females — had  an 
attendance  of  425  students,  qf  whom  319  were  males  and  106  females.  They  possessed 
a  total  income  of  $14,500,  of  which  $400  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $14,100 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academies, — The  3  academies,  with  32  teachers — 12  males  and  20  females — were 
attended  by  290  pnpils,  of  whom  170  were  males  and  120  females.  They  had  an 
income  of  f3,500,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools, — ^The  535  day  and  boarding  schools  hai.  649  teachers,  of  whom  567 
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were  males  and  82  females,  and  were  attended  by  22,276  pupils,  of  whom  11,690  were 
males  and  10,r>86  were  females.  Tbey  possessed  a  total  income  of  8«^1,330,  of  which 
$300  were  derived  from  endowment,  $4H0  from  taxation  and  public  fundSy  while 
i3rjO,4yO  were  derived  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Libraries/ — There  were  135  public  libraries,  containing  25,018  volumes,  and  320  pri- 
vate libraries,  with  62,093  volumes ;  making  in  all  455  libraries,  containing  87,111 
volumes. 

Hiejyreas. — The  112  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  55,250  copiea,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  $4,214,800  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  843  church  organizations  647  had  edifices,  with  199,100  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $1,035,430. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  202  paupers  73  wore  native  whites,  104  native  colored,  and  25 
foreign-born. 

Crime.— Of  732  persons  imprisoned  Juno  1,  1870,  237  were  native  whites,  365  native 
colored,  and  130  foreign- born  :  260  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Jge  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  284,851  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
yejirs  old,  and  of  these  145,184  were  males  and  139,667  females ;  571,075  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  297,356  were  males  and  273,719  females. 

Occu2)ations. — There  were  237,126  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  208,529  were  males  and  28,597  females ;  166,753  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  of  whom  152,722  were  males  and  14,031  females ;  40,882  in  ))ersonaI 
and  professional  services,  of  whom  27,168  were  males  and  13,714  females;  13,612  ia 
trade  nnd  transportation,  of  whom  13,576  were  males  and  36  females;  15,879  in 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  15,063  were  males  and 
816  females. 

Jge  and  sex  of  icorkirtg  population. — Of  ihe  237,126  employed  persons,  17,760  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  13,544  were  males  and  4,216  females ;  210,387  were  from  16 
to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  186,6^7  were  males  and  23,690  females ;  8,979  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  8,288  were  males  and  691  females. 

SCHOOL  OFUCIALS. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Governor  E.  J.  Davis,  Austin ;  Attorney-General  William  Alexander,  Austin ;  Hon. 

J.  C.  De  Gross,  Austin. 

% 

Hon.  J.  C.  De  Gress,  superintendent  of  public  insttitciion, 
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TERIflOIirT. 

(From  report  of  lion.  John  H.  French,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  for  the  school  year  1872.] 

TEACHEBS^  IN8TITCTE8. 

A  comparison  of  the  instittite  statistics  for  the  past  three  years  indicates  a  growing 
interest  in  these  important  educational  auxiliaries,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  en- 
couraging. In  1870  the  total  membership  was  1,165 ;  in  1871  it  increased  to  1,177 ;  and 
in  1872  to  1,262.  The  total  attendance  at  the  institutes  of  1872  was  4,611  days.  The 
average  attendance  in  1872  was  73  per  cent.,  against  65J  per  cent,  in  1870.  There 
-were  54  town  superintendents  present  in  1872  against  44  the  year  previous.  The  prom- 
inent obstacles  to  greater  usefulness  are :  1.  ludifi'^rence  of  superintendents.  Of  the 
259  superintendents  in  the  counties  in  which  institutes  have  been  held  the  past  year, 
only  54  were  present,  and  some  of  these  but  a  single  day.  2.  ludiflforence  of  some 
teachers.  Although  the  attendance  increases  from  year  to  year,  yet  the  total  annual 
enrollment  has  not  reached  more  than  one-third  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  State. 
3.  Opposition  of  prudential  committees.  In  some  instances  committees  have  forbidden 
their  teachers  to  attend,  and  the  opposition  is  growing  stronger  every  year,  prinoipally 
from  the  fact  that  the  discontinuance  of  a  school  for  five  days  involves  a  loss  of  the 
public  money,  which  is  divided, "  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  attendance,"  among  the 
various  school  districts.  To  obviate  this  trouble,  it  is  recommended  that  the  terms  of 
county  institutes  be  reduced  to  two  days;  that  teachers  attending  the  institutes  be 
authorized  to  give  as  the  attendance  of  those  two  days  the<laily  average  attendance  for 
the  t«rm,  thus  securing  the  district  against  loss  of  public  money ;  that  three  State  insti- 
tntes  be  held  annually,  in  different  parts  of  the  Stat«,  during  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
but  few  schools  arc  in  session  ;  and  that  the  examinatiou  of  teachers  for  institute  cer- 
iihcates  be  confined  to  these  State  institutes  and  to  the  teachers  who  attend  them 
through  the  entire  session. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  statistics  of  teachers'  institutes  show  that  the  proportion  of  those  passing  the 
institute  examinations  has  increased  38  per  cent,  in  six" years.  In  the  last  two  years 
the  increase  has  been  15  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  higher  standard  of  qualification 
adopted  by  the  amendment  of  1870.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  addi- 
tional requirements  of  this  amendment  make  the  law  unjust  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  The  secretary  reviews  the  method  of  examining  teachers,  and  shows  that  some 
of  the  requirements  are  hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  other  States  mentioned.  He 
regards  this  law  as  making  **a  *new  departure'  in  the  ediucalional  afifairs  of  the  State." 
•*  It  was  regarded  with  favor  by  superintendents,  progressive  teachers,  and  the  active 
friends  of  common  schools  throughout  the  State ;  and  an  int-erest  greater  th^u  had 
beeu  known  for  many  years  at  least,  if  ever  before,  was  awakened  on  the  subject  of 
qnaliticatious  of  teachers."  One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of  jthe  enforcement  of 
thi»  law  is  the  largely  increased  attendance  at  normal  and  high  schools  of  young  x)er- 
60US  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  became  teachers. 

TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Vermont  Stale  Teachers*  Association  have  done  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State.  The  attendance  of  teachers  and  others 
was  large ;  the  addresses  and  discussions  were  full  of  interest ;  and  the  procSeedings 
reflected  credit  upon  the  association,  and  gave  renewed  courage  to  the  teachers  present. 
Five  county  teachers*  associations  have  been  organized.  Four  of  these  meet  annually 
and  one  semi-annually. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tliere  are  three  normal  schools  in  the  State,  supported  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of 
$3,0(J0  per  annum.  These  schools  have  been  steadily  improving  in  the  quality  of  their 
work,  and  they  accomplish  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  .institutions  no 
better  endowed.  The  board  of  education  recommend  a  larger  appropriation  for  each 
of  them.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  board,  under  the  enactments 
of  1870,  are  seen  in  the  greater  maturity  of  the  students,  and  the  advance  in  the  grade 
of  scholarship. 
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UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  requires  the  nse,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  of  the  text-books  selected 
by  the  board  of  education.  This  selection  is  to  bo  made  once  in  five  years.  During 
the  present  year  a  selection  has  been  made  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  for 
five  yeare  from  November  I,  1873.  Gnyot's  Geo»rraphy,  French's  Arithmetics,  Greene's 
Enp^iish  Grammars,  and  the  New  American  Reailers  are  substituted  for  the  books  now 
in  use.  It  is  recommended  by  the  board  of  education  that  physiology,  vocal  music,  and 
elementary  drawing  be  added  to  the  list  of  studies,  and  that  the  board  be  authorized 
to  select  suitable  text-books  upon  these  subjects,  and  also  to  adopt  a  text-book  on  civil 
government,  and  some  uniform  system  of  penmanship. 

THE  TOWN  OR  MUNICIPAL  SYSTEM. 

The  secretary  stronpcly  advocates  the  "  town  system,"  as  provided  for  in  the  law  of 
1870.  **  It  has  not  had  a  fair,  impartial  trial.  A  constant,  persistent,  active  6pposition 
to  the  law  has  been  kept  up  in  the  towns  where  it  has  been  adopted,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  makiug  it  so  unpopular  as  to  cause  its  repeal  by  the  general  assembly."  It 
IS  admitted  that  then^  are  objectionable  features  in  the  law,  which  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  modified:  I.  The  lack  of  any  provision  whereby  a  town  may,  aft-er  a  trial  of 
the  s.vstem,  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  whether  it  will  continue  this  or  return  to  the 
district  system.  2.  The  people  of  a  town  have  no  voice  in  determining  the  number  of 
primary  schools  that  shaU  be  maintained  in  the  town.  !1.  The  difilculties  that  are 
found  in  attempting  to  equalize  the  value  of  the  district  property,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that,  if  these  objectionable  features  could  be  done 
awaj'^  with,  many  towns  would,  in  the  coming  two  years,  adopt  the  law  and  give  the 
system  a  fair  trial.  It  is  strongly  urge<l  that  the  law  be  amended  in  these  re6i)ect9. 
The  town  system  fs  advocated  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  States  and  by  a  mjijority  of  the 
town  superintendent-s ;  and  the  leading  educational  sentiment  of  the  State  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  it. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

""  While  wo  are  thoroughly  conscious  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  to  elevate  onr 
common  schools  to  their  highest  capabilities,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  those  who 
have  closely  observed  the  development,aud  working  of  our  school  system  for  the  past 
few  years  concede  that  we  are  making  commendable  progress ;  that  our  schools  are  im- 
proving ;  and  that  wo  have  never  had  more  to  encourage  us  to  work  for  the  further 
advancement  of  our  school  interests  than  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Graded  schools 
are  being  organized  in  many  of  the  larger  villages,  and  central  and  union  schools  iu 
some  of  the  towns ;  better  qualified  teachers  are  being  employed  throughout  the  State, 
and  better  schools  are  the  inevitable  result ;  the  average  length  of  the  school  year  is 
gradually  increasing;  the  expenditures  for  new  buildings  are  liberal;  the  teachers' 
wages  are  increasing;  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  common  school^ 
^ear  by  year,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State." 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  edncation  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  before  members  of  the  legislature  and  others,  he  recommended 
a  State  property-tax  of  20  per  cent.,  and  a  poll-tax  of  $2 ;  5  per  cent,  of  tho  whole 
State  tax  to  be  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  He  made  seme  state- 
nieiits  concerning  the  scarcity  of  apparatus,  dictiouaiies,  and  globes  iu  most  school- 
houses  in  the  State. 

VERMONT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  was  established  as  a  normal  school  in  1866.  The  number  of  pnpils  for  five  qnar- 
ters,  beginning  with  the  winter  (juarter  of  iy70-'71,  and  ending  with  the  winter  quarter 
of  1871-72,  was  25H.    Cost  of  tuition,  ^  per  quarter. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CASTLETON. 

This  institution  has  completed  its  sixty^ixth  year,  having  been  known  as  Castleton 
Seminary  before  it  became  a  normal  school.  Cost  of  tuition:  Primary  and  Junior 
years,  (8  per  quarter ;  middle  and  senior  years,  $10  per  quarter. 

LYNDON  LITERARY  INSTITUTION. 

modioos  building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  sohooL 
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BARRS  ACADEMT. 

This  institution  is  open,  to  both  sexes.  A  "teachers'  class''  is  organized  in  connec- 
tion with  this  school,  In  which  instmction  is  given  on  the  various  subjects  connected 
With  teaching. 

CATjnX)NIA  COUNTT  ACADXHT. 

The  academy  has  a  fund  of  some  $14,000,  the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment, in  part,  of  teachers'  salaries  and  defirayinff  the  other  expenses  of  the  institution, 
BO  that  the  tuition  is  a  merely  nominal  sum.  The  income  from  a  legacy  of  $1,000  is 
applied  to  paving  the  tuition  of  indigent  students.  There  is  a  good  library  in  the 
Tillage,  to  which  the  students  may  have  access.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Hon.  Thad- 
doos  Sterens,  the  library  receives  a  bequest  of  $1,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
expended  yearly  for  the  best  books  and  publications  of  the  day. 

VERMONT  EPISCOPAL  INSTITUTB. 

Gymnasium,  bowling-allev,  and  carpenter-shop  are  connected  with  this  school,  and 
there  is  a  regular  military  drilL 

NORWICH  UNZVXB8I3Y. 

The  students  are  called  caddts,  and  are  nnder  military  discipline.  The  military 
department  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Begular  Army,  i^ 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

MIDDLXBX7RY  COLLEGE. 

Beven  scholarships  have  been  recentlv proTlded  by  donations  of  $1,000  each.  Aper- 
manent  fund  has  recently  been  established  for  the  enlai|^ment  of  the  library.  There 
is  also  a  Valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

STATE  UNIVERSmr  AND  AORICX7LTURAL  COLLEGE^ 

This  institution  has,  bv  the  decision  of  its  trustees,  opened  the  doors  of  all  its  de- 
partments to  students  of  both  sexes,  on  terms  o^  equality.  Seyeral  ladies  haye  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  pursue  a  regular  university  oonise. 

VERMONT  BEVORM  SCHOOL. 

The  seventh  annual  ^epoTt  of  this  institution  shows  that  dnrinff  the  year  15  boys 
have  been  furlonghed,  29  discharged,  7  have  escaped,  and  1  has  died.  Number  re- 
maining July  31, 1672, 117.  Average  number  during  the  year,  192.  Average  time  of 
detention  of  those  discharged  during  the  year,  1  year,  9  months,  17f  days.         ^ 

After  considerable  experience,  it  has  oecome  the  practice  of  the  institution  not  to 
discharge  boys,  but  to  furlough  them  for  good  conduct ;  then,  if  tiieir  conduct  under 
the  furmugh  shows  that  tliey  need  further  discifAine,  they  are  easily  recalled  to  the 
school  without  additional  lesal  proceedings,  and  thus  no  pretended  reformation  can 
deceive  the  officers  of  the  sehool.  The  adoption  of  this  rule  has  been  followed  by  the 
most  satisfoctory  results.  The  number  of  inmates  could  be  increased  100  or  more  with 
little  additional  expense ;  and  there  are  more  than  100  boys  in  the  State,  in  the  daily 
practice  of  vice,  and  truants  from  school,  whom  a  residence  here  might  place  in  the 
class  of  the  virtuous  and  usefhl,  instead  of  the  dangerous  and  criminaL 

New  buildiuffs  have  been  erected  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $47,890.74,  including 
fixtures.    Of  this  amount,  $2,185.54  were  paid  by  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  school. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNTTBD  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area'and pcpmlatUm,~^Jn  1870  yefmont  was  the  thirtieth  State  in  population, having 
330,551  iiibabitAuts  within  an  area  of  10,212  square  miles,  an  average  of  32.37  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  329,613  whites,  9*^^  colored,  and  14 
Indians.  Of  these  283,396  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  47,155  were  foreign- 
bom.  Of  the  native  residents,  243,272  whites,  540  colored,  and  2  Indians  were  bora 
within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  370  were  bom  in  Germany,  1,946  in 
England,  and  14,060  in  Ireland.  ^ 

ixhool  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  the  Census  Report,  70,1699  persons   / 
attended  school,  and  of  these  2,964  were  foreign-bora.    Of  the  70,104  white  scholars. ' 
36,755  were  males  and  33,349  females.    Of  the  96  colored  scholars,  56  were  males  an/ 
37  females. 
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lUiteracy.— There  -were  17,706  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  anable 
to  write,  and  of  these  13,':i04  were  foreign-Uom. 

Age  and  9ex  of  iUitera(e8,— Of  the  17,5>i4  white  illiterates  1,850  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  theee  1,035  were  males  and  815  females ;  2,422  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  and  of  the^je  1,317  were  males  and  1,105  females  ;  13,312  were  21  vears  cdd 
luid  over,  of  whom  0,867  wore  males  and  6,445  females.  Of  the  116  colored  illiferates 
0  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  3  were  males  and  3  females ;  28  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  16  were  males  and  12  females ;  82  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  45  were  males  and  37  females.  Three  male  and  3  female  Indians  were 
also  reported. 

Ikluoatioiial  institutioni, — Acoonling  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  3,084,  having  51,60  teachers,  of  whom  1,356 
wore  males  and  3,604  females,  to  educate  62,1)13  pupils,  of  whom  31,295  were  mides 
and  31,618  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $707,292,  of  which  $13,046  were  derived  from  endowment,  $5^970 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $170,276  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

FMblic  Bckools.-'The  2,830  public  schools,  with  4,622  teachers— 1,171  males  and  3/151 
females — were  attended  by  52,067  pupils,  of  whom  25,872  were  males  and  26^196 
females.  To  educate  these  they  nosscssed  a  total  income  of  $516,702,  of  which  $1,366 
were  derive<l  from  endowment^  $504,006  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $11,330 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Colleges. — ^The  3  colleges,  with  19  male  teachers,  had  an  attendance  of  155  male  stu- 
dents. They  possessed  a  total  income  of$21,251,  of  which  $8,550  were  derived  ftom 
endowment,  $3,203  from  taxation  and  i)ublic  funds,  and  $9,408  fh>m  other  souioes, 
including  tuition. 

Academies. — ^The  41  academics,  with  174  teachersT-74  males  and  100  females — ^wero  at- 
tended by  3,973  pupils,  of  whom  2,029  were  males  and  1,944  females.  They  itossessed 
a  total  income  of  $80,050,  of  which  $2,400  were  derived  from  endowment,  $373  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $77,277  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Private  schools.^The  203  day  and  boarding  schools  had  316  teachers,  of  whom  80 
were  males  and  236  females,  and  were  attended  by  5,770  pupils,  of  whom  2,731  were 
males  and  3,039  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $77,793,  of  which  $11,427 
were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $66,366  from  otner  sources,  including 
tuition. 

JAbrariee,— There  were  736  public  libraries,  containing  321,727  volumes,  and  1,056 
private  libraries  with  405,536  volumes ;  making  in  all  1,7£)  libraries,  containing  727,263 
volumes. 

Tlte  press. — The  47  i>eriodicalB  hod  an  oggregat-e  circulation  of  71,390  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  4,055,300  copies. 

CAftrcA«9.— Of  the  699  churches  744  had  edifices  with  270,614  sittings,  and  the  church 
property  was  valued  at  $3,713,530. 

Pauiterism, — Of  the  1,785  paupers  1,231  were  native  whites,  31  were  native  colored, 
and  523  were  foreign-bom. 

CrUnc— Of  193  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 143  were  native  whites,  2  naUve  col- 
ored, and  48  foreign-bom ;  139  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  mmulation.^Of  the  total  population  69,831  persons  were  fh>m  5  to  Id 
years  old,  and  of  these  45,667  were  males  and  44,164  females;  258,751  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  129,248  were  males  ftud  120,503  females. 

Oceupaiions. — One  hundred  and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  persons 
of  these  agek  were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  954^  were  moles  and 
13,500  females ;  57,983  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  57,8^  were 
males  and  94  females ;  21,032  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  9,680  were 
males  and  11,352  females ;  7,132  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  7,101  were  males 
and  31  females ;  22,616  persons  in  mechanical  and  manufkoturing  aud  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  20,593  were  males  and  2,023  females. 

Age  and  sex  ofioorking  population. — Of  the  108,763  employed  persons  2,224 'were  fhmi 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  1,615  were  males  and  609  lomales :  97,333  were  £rom  16  to 
59  years  old,  and  of  these  84,821  were  moles  ond  12,512  females ;  9,206  were  60  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  8,827  were  moles  and  379  females. 
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TIRGIXIA. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffher,  State  gnperiDtendent  of  ynbllc  Instractlon,  for  the  icholaatlc  year 

ended  August  31,  1873.  j 

FINA2?CIAL  STATEMENT. 

Seoeived  fh>m  State  fands |422,602  43 

Received  from  county  funds 219,863  63 

Received  from  district  funds 249,104  o3 

Received  from  other  sources 101,748  20 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes 993,318  59 

Expended  for  pay  of  teachers  and  treasurers .'.  $643,065  68 

Expended  for  pay  of  county  superintendents 45,295  03 

Expendedfor  central  office 6,490  33 

Expended  for  district  expenses 298,467  55 

Total  expenditures 993,318  59 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools 166,377 

Increase  over  last  year 35,289 

Percent,  of  school  population  enrolled 40.5 

Average  daily  attendance : • 95,488 

Increase  over  last  year. 19,766 

Per  cent,  of  school  population  in  average  attendance 23.2 

Per  cent,  of  enrollment  in  average  attendance 57.4 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  per  pupil  enrolled $0.70 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  per  pupil  in  average  attendance $1.22 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schpols 20, 497 

Decrease  from  last  year 5,451 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools 186,874 

lucreaaeover  last  year 29,838 

TEACHERS   AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

Namber  of  teachers  in  public  schools 3,853 

Increase  over  last  year 769 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers ^29  81 

Number  of  county  and  city  superintendents 91 

Average  number  of  "visits  by  county  superintendents 78 

Average  number  of  days  employed 138 

Average  salary  of  superintendents (497  75 

Namber  of  school  trustees  in  cities  and  counties 1, 362 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  coonties  in  the  State. 99 

Namber  of  cities  of  first  class ^«  6 

Number  of  school  districts  in  cities  and  counties ..  454 

Namber  of  public  schools  in  cities  and  counties ^..  3,695 

Increase  over  last  year 648 

Namber  of  graded  schools 107 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  taught 5.72 

Increaseover  last  year 1.06 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  districts 504 

Increase  over  last  year 414 

Estimated  value  of  public-school  property ^ (387.672 

Increase  over  last  year (176,506 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PCRUC-SCHOOL  8T8TEM. 

"  Considerinff  the  embarrassmentsunder  which  the  mighty  work  of  universal  education 
begun  and  has  been  continued,  we  h ave  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The 
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liostile  and  tbe  fecble-bearted  expected  tbat  in  a  year  or  two  our  pnblic-scbool  system 
would  end  its  existence,  but  it  was  bom  a  giant  and  bas  grown  witb  giant  vigor." 

During  tbo  past  year,  tbc  second  of  tbo  xmblic-scbool  system,  tbere  has^jeen  an 
increase  of  G48  schools  and  769  teacbers.  More  tban  a  inontb  bas  been  added  to  the 
average  length  of  the  school  session,  and  tbere  bas  been  an  addition  of  35,289  pupils  to 
tbe  enrollmont  in  tbe  schools. 

It  is  evident  from  the  diniinntion  of  papils  in  the  lower  grades  of  private  schools, 
taken  in  connection  witb  tbe  large  increase  in  the  corresponding  pnblic  schools,  that 
the  latter  i^re  rapidly  absorbing  tbe  former.  ''The  increased  liberality  of  tbe  people  is 
worthy  of  note,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  counties  and  districts  tbe 
money  was  voted  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  came  in  most  opportunely  to  rapple- 
ment  the  waning  income  from  the  State.'' 

DIMINUTION  IN  THE  PROCEEDS  OF  8TATE  SCHOOL  TAX. 

The  amount  received  from  this  source  during  the  vear  1870-71  was  1362,000 ;  leoelTad 
during  1871-72,  $315,428 :  diminution,  $46,572.  After  the  expiration  of  the  scholastie 
year  1870-71  additional  funds  pertaining  to  that  year  were  received,  which  raised  tbe 
total  to  $435,162.  Even  this  sum,  however,  fell  short  of  the  first  andltor^B  estimftte  by 
more  tban  $55,000.  On  September  1, 1872,  the  school  revenue  ih>m  the  State  tax  was 
nearly  $175,000  short  of  the  auditor's  estimate.  Fsit  of  this  wHl,  no  doabt,  yet  eome 
in.  Still  tbe  amount  can  not  reach  within  $100,000  of  what  was  expected.  The  disas- 
trous results  were  mitigated  by  the  interest  received  from  tbe  vested  literary  fund. 
But  liabilities  must  be  paid  in  tbe  districts  out  of  money  belonging  to  the  now  corrent 
year.  This,  witb  the  danger  of  still  further  diminution  from  reduced  assessments,  most 
tell  badly  on  the  schools  during  the  year  upon  which  they  have  entered. 

THE  IJTERART  FUND. 

On  tbe  1st  of  May,  1871,  this  Aind  consisted  of  $1,596,069  in  solvent  Becntities,  on 
which  tbe  unpaid  interest  would,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1971,  amount  to  $566,616.  Inaamnch 
as  tbe  constitution,  and  also  the  school  law,  set  apart  this  fund,  and  requite  its  annnal 
interest  to  be  used  for  tbo  support  of  tbe  public  free  schools,  it  is  to  be  noped  that  the 
general  assembly  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  full  interest  on  the  fond.  Unless 
some  special  efiurt  be  made^  tbe  school  revenues  for  the  current  year  will  be  seriously 
curtailed. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEADODT  FUND. 

The  Virginia  schools  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  during  tbe  past  scholastic 
year  the  sum  of  $28,900.  The  bulk  of  this  was  given  to  graded  schools,  and  was  highly 
inAuentinl  in  promoting  the  formation  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  in  the  prolonging 
of  their  sessions.  Aid  was  also  rendered  to  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  tbe  Educational 
Journal.  "  Dr.  Sears  bas  contributed  bis  much-coveted  personal  services  in  aid  of  the 
work,  by  traveling  extensively,  delivering  addresses,  and  rendering  counsel." 

Tbe  agent  of  the  fund  says :  **  Tbe  cities  and  districts  in  Virginia  which  we  have 
assisted  to  tbe  amount  of  $26,000  this  year  have  themselves  paid  for  schools  and 
sebool-bonses  not  far  from  $280,000 ;  more  tban  half  as  much  as  was  paid  lasA  year 
($r>r>U,000)  by  all  tbo  places  receiving  aid  from  us  in  twelve  States.^' 

PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  SENTIMKXT. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  tbe  public-school  system  is  growing  in  favor  with 
all  clasRcs  of  the  people.  There  are  some  counties  in  which  many  of  tbe  land-holders 
have  as  yet  strangely  failed  to  recognize  tbe  advantages  of  popular  education  to  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  But,  every  thing  considered^  tbe  advance  in  pnblic  sentiment  has 
been  far  more  rapid  tban  could  have  been  anticipated.  Many  leading  men  who  are 
still  theoretically  opposed  to  public  education  are  co-operating  in  tbe  efibrt  to  make 
tbe  system  a  good  one.  The  existence  of  public  schools  being  thoroughly  aasnred, 
there  is  now  q^ial  need  of  proper  sentiment  as  to  tbe  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

LAW-ABIDIKO  CHARACTER  OF  THK  PEOPLE. 

A  section  in  tbe  constitution  providing  tbat  "each  city  and  county  shall  be  held 
accountable  for  tlio  destruction  of  school  property  that  may  takeplaoe  within  its  limits  by 
incendiaries  or  open  violence,''  discloses  on  tbe  part  of  its  framers  some  apprehension 
of  resistance  to  tne  working  of  tbe  public  free-school  system  in  Virginia.  Results  have 
proved  that  this  provision  was  unnecessary.  Not  a  case  of  incendiarism  or  violence 
has  occurred.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  tbat,  although  the  mode  of  raising  local 
school  taxes  first  adopted  was  unpopular,  there  was  a  dispositiou  manifested  in  only 
two  or  thiee  counties,  and  these  on  tbe  part  of  a  very  few  individuals,  to  throw 
obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  their  collection.  "Taken  altogether,  probably  no  new  scheme 
of  legislation  ever  operated  more  smoothly." 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  fands  applicable  to  district  porposes  were  bo  small  that  bnt  little  improvement 
has  been  made  m  comparison  with  what  is  needed.  Yet  there  has  been  some  advance. 
In  many  counties  several  new  houses  have  been  bnilti  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
superintendents  report  much  done  in  the  way  of  refitting.  Many  districts  >yould 
gladly  multiply  and  improve  their  school  accommodations,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
mise  the  necessary  means  of  so  doing. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

An  important  item  of  improvement  is  the  approach  which  has  been  made  to  uniform- 
ity of  text-books.  There  has  also  been  great  improvement  in  the  teachers,  who  in 
many  places  have  progressed  rapidly  in  profSBSsional  intelligence  and  skill.  The  exam- 
ination by  the  county  superintendents  has  proved  a  powenul  stimulus :  and  the  re-ex- 
amination which  was  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  enabled  the  officers 
to  drop  such  teachers  as  had  not  met  expectation.  But  there  is  still  great  room  for 
improvement.  In  some  places  the  mode  of  teaching  is  the  same  that  was  practiced 
half  a  century  ago,  and  the  teachers  can  not  be  induced  to  read  or  inquire.  The  only 
means  by  wmch  the  schools  can  be  brou^t  up  to  the  educational  advance  of  the  times 
lies  in  the  thorough  and  systematic  training  of  teachers.  The  graded  system  has  been 
introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  cities  and  towns. 

The  cities  of  Richmond  and  Lynchbnrgh  have  made  the  greatest  advance  in  organi- 
zation, systematic  visitation  of  schools,  instruction  of  teachers,  and  commodious  school 
accommodations.  The  authorities  of  those  cities  embraced  the  cardinal  doctrine  that 
a  superintendent  of  schools,  sufficiently  paid  to  enable  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
official  duties,  was  the  only  guarantee  oi  complete  success.  **  Considering  how  short  a 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  those  cities,  the  maturity 
and  efficiency  of  their  plans  of  instruction  and  management  are  really  surprising.  This 
is  especially  true  of  Richmond,  where  the  school  officers  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  liberality  of  the  city  council  and  the  aid  of  an  enlightenedmayor.  Already 
families  are  moving  into  the  city,  in  order  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  edncationtu 
advantages  there  presented.'' 

THE  COLOREB  PSOPLEL 

The  statistical  tables  show  in  many  counties  a  better  average  of  school  attendance 
for  the  blacks  than  for  the  whites,  and  a  general  average  nearly  as  good.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  colored  schools  is  not  as  large  as  of  white,  in  proportion  to  popula* 
tion,  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  and  of 
school-houses  for  colored  schools.  The  average  ability  of  the  teachers  of  colored  schools 
baa  been  rising,  partly  because  of  the  improved  feelmg  on  the  sulject,  and  partly  as  a 
conseouence  of  the  edncatiomvl  work  which  has  for  seven  years  been  going  on  among 
the  colored  people. 

The  Hampton  Institute,  the  colored  normal  school,  and  the  Colver  Institute  in  Rich- 
mond, are  doing  a  most  valuable  work  in  giving  to  colored  youth  of  both  sexes  a  sound 
education,  and  training  them  for  teachers.  But  there  must,  Ibr  a  time,  continue  to  be 
a  deficiency  of  really  competent  teachers  for  colored  schools.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
^want  of  8uita1)le  school-houses  is  an  adequate  public  provision. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  observe,''  says  the  superintendent,  ''that  our  intelligent  citizens  are 
becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to  the  education  of  the  negro.  Bnt  the  burden  of 
taxation  is  heavy,  and  many  of  them  feci  that  the  Coniness  of  the  United  States  should 
^ant  them  aid  in  the  heavy  work  of  educating  the  children  of  t^  freedmen." 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  superintendent  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  the 
county  and  city  superintendents.  After  a  comparison  with  other  Statea  he  feels  ''  safe 
in  saying  that  our  superintendents  stand  in  the  fW)nt  rank  of  their  class  in  point  of 
ability  and  efficiency,  and  at  the  fag-end  in  pay."  The  average  salaiy  is  $497.75 ;  or, 
deducting  official  expenses,  $405.34;  equivalent  to  a  per  diem  of  $2.93.  The  State 
gives  only  $310.95  of  this,  or  $218.44  above  official  expenses;  a  per  diem  of  $1.58.  The 
additional  pay  was  voted  to  them  by  the  people  of  their  counties ;   so  that,  by  the 

J  present  law,  they  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  school  trustees,  supervisors,  and  county 
udges  before  they  can  get  anything  beyond  the  $1.58. 

SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

These  have  in  most  cases  discharged  their  duties  with  fk  remarkable  degree  of  atten- 
tion; in  individual  instanees  with  devoted  zeaJ.  It  is  recommended  that,  to  secure 
the  proper  discharge  of  trustees'  duties,  each  trustee  receive  some  remuneration.  Many 
of  the  townships  are  of  such  unusually  large  size  that,  in  attending  the  meetings  of 
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hc1m>o1  boards,  tmsteea  are  frcqucDtly  subjected  to  personal  expense,  wbicb  ougbt  to  bo 
paid  out  of  the  local  school  funds;  but  this  the  law  does  uot  permit.  '^Either  trustees 
iLiii>t  bo  p;»id  or  the  districts  must  be  made  smaller.  The  former  alternative  is  greatly 
in  durable." 

LOCAL  &CHOOL  TAXES. 

The  reports  of  county  superintendents  show  that  the  present  law  regulating  the 
rnisin^j:  of  local  school  taxes  is  almost  universally  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  tho 
former  law.  But  objection  is  made  to  the  power  giveu  to  the  supervisors  and  the  county 
jiid^o  to  curtail  and  damage,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  means  of  education  iu  any  county. 
In  a  number  of  cases  these  evil  results  occurred.  It  is  claimed  that  these  questiouA 
should  be  left  entirely  in  tho  hands  of  the  school  trustees,  who  are  better  able  to  judge 
of  them;  also,  that  if  the  decision  as  to  school  estimates  is  placed  iu  tho  hands  of 
8ui>ervisors,  the  interests  of  education  will  be  dragged  into  every  local  contest,  and  men 
will  go  into  office  simply  on  tho  question  of  the  school  tax. 

With  regard  to  tho  severe  limitations  placed,  by  the  present  law  upon  the  raising  of 
means  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  superintendent  says :  *'  This  will,  I  fear,  have  a 
bad  effect  in  many  ways.  School  privileges  will  bo  reduce<l  iu  so  many  counties  this 
current  year  that  I  dread  the  exhibit  which  I  must  make  in  my  next  report.  Bitter 
complaints  will  abound  when  the  result  is  seen  and  felt.  No  doubt  strong  eflfQXts  will 
be  made  to  supplement  the  public  funds  from  private  sources.  But  the  people  grow 
more  reluctant  to  draw  on  their  private  means  for  public  purposes,  and  the  operation 
of  the  plan  of  private  additions  is  unequal  and  unsatisfactory.^' 

FROPOSED  CTHAKGE  IN  THE  TAX  LAW. 

As  the  law  now  stands  it  is  x>os8ible  for  the  supervisors  to  cut  the  people  ofF  from  all 
school  privileges,  or,  by  failing  to  make  appropriations,  leave  the  State  money  to  bo 
absorbed  by  the  wealthy  neighborhoods.  The  superintendent  suggests  tho  following 
plan  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  assembly,  as  a  compromise:  Allow  the  several 
Kchool  boards  to  fix  absolutely  the  rate  of  taxation  op  to  the  present  maximum  of  the 
liiw,  leaving  the  option  so  far  only  to  th(^m.  Then  legalize  a  certain  higher  maximnm, 
and  put  the  increase  at  the  discretion  of  tho  supervisors,  so  that  a  part  will  be  sure  and 
part  contingent.  From  $150,000  to  $175,000  more  than  was  expended  last  year  would 
pay  teachers  for  a  fnU  supply  of  primary  schools  for  the  State. 

CENSUS  OF  SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  change  made  in  the  law  concerning  the  taking  of  tho  census  of  school  population 
proves  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  one.  There  is  no  economy  in  it,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  coun  ty  iu  the  State  iu  which  the  assessors  performed  the  work  satisfactorily,  and 
in  some  counties  they  neglected  it  wholly.  So  unreliable  are  the  lists  returned  that  the 
census  of  the  previous  year  wUl  be  used  as  tho  basis  of  apportionment,  until  more  accu- 
rate lists  can  be  obtained.  Tho  superintendent  suggests  that  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing the  census  be  left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  with  tho  school  officers.  They  alone 
appreciate  the  matter,  and  they  alone  can  be  subject  to  a  proper  supervision. 

ACADEMIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

It  is  stated,  as  a  highly  gratifying  fact,  that  during  the  year  there  have  been  in  oper- 
ation iu  tho  State  187  high  schools  or  academies,  with  7,701  pupils,  a  large  ]>ortiou  of 
whom  will  shortly  outer  tho  colleges. 

The  statistics  oif  colleges  for  the  past  year  aro  very  encouraging:  The  aggregate  of 
students  was  iirobably  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  colleges  are  ably  manned,  and  lack  nothing  but  largo  endowments.  The  two  uni- 
versities are  worthy  of  their  fame,  and  should  not  be  ^owed  to  languish  for  waut  of 
means.  Ten  technical  schools,  representing  at  least  six  different  vocations,  were  sus- 
tained last  year.  To  these  have  siuco  been  added  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  land-scrip,  nothing  could  ever  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
legiHlature  until,  in  the  winter  of  1870-71,  the  senate  passed  a  bill  requiring  that  any 
iustitution  which  might  receive  the  fund  should  givo  up  its  name  and  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  be  fully  merged  into  a  new  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  It  was 
not  believed  that  there  was  any  existing  demand  for  such  a  school ;  but  it  was  believed 
that  there  was  a  great  popular  want  or  need  of  it,  and  that  its  creation  would  gradually 
develop  a  consciousness  of  want,  succeeded  by  an  active  patronage. 

In  the  winter  of  1871-72,  after  a  long  struggle,  the  general  assembly,  by  a  largo  ma- 
jority, besides  giving  a  third  to  Hampton  Institute,  which  was  a  technical  colore<l 
school  already  established,  sot  apart  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  establishmeut  uf 
a  special  school  for  the  whites.    It  accepted  tho  offered  property  of  Preston  oud  Olin 
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Institute,  swept  away  all  its  previons  character  and  historr^  and  ordered  the  creation 
of  a  new  institotion  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  ana  mechanical  i>eople  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  the  farmers'  convention,  held  atPetersbnrgh,  November  27  and  28,  Professor  C.  L. 
C.  Minor,  president  of  the  ugricnltural  college,  stated  that  '*  The  rapid  growtli  of  tho 
college  for  some  weeks  past  has  shown  that  the  trustees  were  right  iu  not  delaying  the 
opening  for  another  year,  as  some  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  that  there  might  be  some 
accumulation  of  the  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  equipment  for  a  first  opening.  At 
first  but  a  handful  of  students  presented  themselves,  but  as  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
work  that  was  doing  spread  abroad,  and  tho  mistaken  impression  that  it  was  to  be  a 
mere  labor  school  of  the  most  elementary  sort  was  dissipated,  the  students  came  in 
fast.  In  sixty  days  after  tho  opening  the  number  had  reached  78,  and  there  were  indi- 
cations of  a  further  increase.  A  farm  has  been  purchased,  and  iu  January  the  trustees 
will  appoint  a  professor  of  agriculture  and  a  farm-manager. 

"Many  api>ointments  were  yet  vacant,  as  has  always  l^eu  the  experience  of  the  mili- 
tary institute  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  but,  liice  the  faculties  of  those  institu- 
tions, the  faculty  of  the  agricultural  college  are  prepared  to  give  appointments,  in  place 
of  the  counties  not  applying,  to  students  who  may  seek  them  from  the  counties  that 
have  already  secured  appointments." 

ALEXANDRIA. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  free  school  in  Alexandria  was  founded  by  George  Washington.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1785,  he  wrote  to  the  trustees  of  the  Alexandria  academy,  as  follows :  "It  has  long 
been  my  intention  to  invest,  at  my  death,  £1,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  the  iuterest 
of  which  is  to  bo  applied  iu  instituting  a  school  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  orphan  children,  or  the  children  of  such  indigent  parents  as  are  un- 
able to  give  it.  *  *  *  I  will,  until  my  death,  pay  the  interest  thereof,  to  wit,  £IM 
annually.  *'  *  *  It  is  my  intention  to  apply  this  to  that  sort  of  education  as  would 
.  be  most  extensively  useful  to  people  of  tho  lower  classes  of  citizens,  viz,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  mechanical  pursuits."  From  General  Wash- 
ington's will  it  appears  that  he  left  twenty  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  worth 
64,000,  to  the  trustees  for  the  supx>ort  of  the  school. 

The  records  show  that  in  April,  17f^,  a  school  was  opened  with  20  scholars.  "  Two 
girls  were  admitted  upon  this  condition  :  'that  General  Washington  shall  explain  it  to 
bo  consistent  with  his  intentions  that  girls  may  be  taught  in  this  school.' ''  That  Gea- 
eral  Washington  approved  tho  admission  of  girls  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
these  were  retained  and  others  afterward  admitted. 

Tho  school  hours  at  that  date  were  as  follows :  "  From  tho  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of 
September  from  6  to  8  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  3  to  5  p.  m.;  and  from  the  15th 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  May  from  9  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  sunset. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  greatest  difficulty  at  present  is  in  securing  full  attendance.  Thcf  percentage  of 
enrollment  to  the  school  population  is  only  53.  The  average  attendance  is  far  lower 
than  it  should  be.    Children  aro  kept  at  homo  for  the  most  frivolous  reasons. 

The  great  wants  of  the  schools  are  competent  teachers  and  good  school-houses.  The 
former  can  only  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  suitable  salaries,  and  it  is  recommended 
that  some  plan  be  at  once  adopted  whereby  the  salaries  of  the  most  efficient  teachers 
shall  be  gradually  raised. 

But  one  school-house  belongs  to  the  city,  and  that  is  sixty  years  old.  The  colored 
schools  are  well  accommodated,  but  most  of  the  white  schools  are  crowded  into  small 
apartments  iu  every  way  unsuitable,  and  only  two  o£  these  have  furniture  better  than 
the  long  old-fashioned  forms  and  benches. 

TEACIIEns'  INSTITUTES. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Alexandria  was  held  August  21  and  22, 1871.  About 
40  persons,  including  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  attended.  On  the  26th, 
LTtI),  and  2Hth  of  August,  1872,  the  Ai*cond  institute  was  held.  This  was  largely  at- 
teuded  by  private  teachers  and  others  interested  iu  education,  besides  the  public-school 
teachers. 

UNIVEBSmr  OF  VIllGINIA. 

* 

This  institution  has  completed  its  forty-eighth  session.  In  estublishing  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  threw  open  the  doors  of  a  univer- 
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Hity  in  the  tme  senae  of  the  niune,  proTiding  for  tborongh  iostmctiooT  in  independent 
boborilB,  in  all  the  chief  branches  of  learning.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  has  been  amply 
viuflicated  by  time  and  experience. 

The  nnivenity  includes  tbar  departments :  literary  and  scientific,  agricnltoral,  medi- 
cal, and  law.  The  library  of  the  nnivenity  was  originally  selected  and  arrmaged  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  has  since  been  enlarged  by  purchases  and  donations. 

In  the  medical  department  the  eollection  of  paintings  for  the  illnstratioQ  of  the 
lectures  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  snrgery — several  hundred  in  nomber — ^ia  one- 
qoaled  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  or  pwhaps  abroad.  Tha  nniviar- 
sity  offers  no  facilities  for  clinical  instruction.  i 

VIBGDaA  MHJTART  INSTTrCTE. 

This  iustitntion  was  organized  as  a  State  military  and  scientific  school  npoo  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West'Pbint,  and  the  system  of  inotmc- 
tion  and  government  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  latter  institution.  Dorini^  the 
war  the  buildings,  with  the  library  and  appiffatns,  were  destroyed,  and  the  institote 
was  tem]K>rarilv  transferred  to  Richmond.  In  1865  it  was  reorganixed  at  Lexington^ 
and  opened  with  50  cadets.  * 

The  State  makes  an  annnal  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  institute  of  $15,000. 
A  number  of  the  cadets  are  annually  appointed  by  the  State,  and  receive  tuition  free. 
The  number  of  State  cadets  admitted  since  organization  is  575 ;  of  pay  cadets,  2,050. 
Number  of  cadets  during  the  past  year:  State,  46;  pay,  300;  total,  346.  Since  organ- 
ization there  have  been  715  graduates.    The  military  staff  numbers  7. 

The  State  property  attached  to  the  institution  is  worth  about  $^250,000.  There  is 
also  an  interest-bearing  fund,  the  gift  of  private  individuals,  to  the  amount  of  $50,000, 
the  income  of  which  sustains  the  chairs  of  agricnlture  and  of  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology  applied  to  agriculture. 

WASniKQTOX  AND  LEE  UNIVERSmr. 

This  university  includes  the  following  departments :  academic,  law,  engineering, 
and  a  business  college.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  course  schools  of  agricultore, 
commerce,  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  course  of  study  is  elective.  Pnze  schol- 
arships are  offered  to  high  schools  and  academies,  and  the  board  of  trustees  have 
authorized  the  facultjr  to  appoint  to  scholarships  a  number  of  younc  men  intending  to 
make  practical  printing  and  journalism  their  business  in  life.  A  summer  school  is 
organized  during  the  vacations,  in  which  students  may  be  prepared  for  entrance  with 
advanced  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  regular  session.  A  flourishing  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  exists  among  the  students. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEBONART. 

This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  synods  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  It  was  opened  January  ^ .  1824,  with  1  professor  and  3  students.  After  the 
war,  the  seminary,  left  without  income,  was  sustained  for  a  year  by  private  subscrip- 
tions. The  bujldini^s  have  since  been  put  in  repair,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  the  war 
replaced.  The  seminary  possesses  the  control  of  funds  for  eight  or  nine  scholarships. 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  near  by,  offers  collegiate  instruction  in  all  its  classes  gratis 
to  the  students  of  the  seminary. 

ROANOKE  COLLEGE. 

The  course  of  study  includes  a  preparatory  department,  a  collegiate  department,  and 
a  special  course.  A  normal  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
college.  Special  facilities  are  offered  fo^  acquiring  a  business  education.  One  thoa- 
sand  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  libraiy  during  the  past  year. 

RANDOIJ^H  MACON  COLLEGE. 

Of  the  107  students  during  the  year,  ?Q  were  studying  for  the  ministry.  There  is  no 
preparatory  schoQl,  but  young  men  not  prepared  for  the  regular  college  classes  receive 
instruction  separatiely. 

RICHMOND  COLLEGE. 

The  college  embraces  an  academic,  a  law,  and  a  commercial  department.  The 
academic  department  comprises  seven  independent  schools.  Every  student  is  reqnired 
to  attend  at  least  three  of  these  schools.  The  success  of  the  college  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  provide  additional  buildings.  For  this  object  the  sum  of  $12,000  hasalrsody 
been  secured. 
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STAUNTON  BAPTIST  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

J 
m 

This  school  was  established  at  Charlottesyllle  in  1857,  and  transferred  to  Stanoton 
1671.  The  coarse  of  stndy  is  arranged  in  four  departments :  preparatory,  collegiate, 
a  school  of  mosio,  and  a  school  of  drawing  and  painting. 

ROANOKE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  conrse  of  study  is  divided  into  three  departments,  viz,  preparatory,  collegiate, 
*and  omamentaL 

LOUDOUN  VALLBT  ACADEMY. 

This  institntion  is  open  to  both  sexes.  A  normal  departm^it  and  a  commercial  de- 
partment are  connected  with  the  schooL 

THE  OLD  DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

The  aim  of  this  institntion  is  to  impart  a  thorough  and  systematic  mercantile  educa- 
tion. There  are  three  departments :  theoretical,  theoij  and  practice,  and  actual 
business.  There  is  also  a  normal  class  in  penmanship,  for  such  as  wish  to  b^icome 
teachers  of  this  art. 

IN8TITX7TION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

Of  the  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  year  100  are  deaf-mutes,  and  38  are  blind. 
This  numb^  is  quite  in  excess  of  any  former  period,  and  beyond  the  convenient 
accommodations  of  the  institution.  The  dormitories  are  too  crowded,  and  great  embar- 
rassment is  caused  by  the  want  of  sufficient  school-rooms. 

The  schools  during  the  past  session  have  attained  a  higher  position  than  ever  before. 
The  scholarship  of  the  pupils  has  been,  in  a  very  markea  degree,  advanced  beyond  that 
of  any  previous  period.  The  class  in  articulation  has  made  excellent  progress.  The 
mechanical  department  has  been  very  successfttl,  and  almost  every  male  pupil,  on  leav- 
ing the  institution,  has  acquired  the  means  of  gaining  an  independent  livelihood.  An 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  a  printing-office  is  recommended,  printing  being  one 
of  Uie  avocations  open  to  deaf-mutes,  and  one  in  which  many  of  them  have  excel^d. 

SOCRATES  MAUPIN.— OBITUARY. 

Socrates  Manpin,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virffinia,  died  at  Lynch  burgh,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  a  carriage, 
October  1^  lii^l.  He  was  descended  from  Huguenot  ancestors  who  emigrated  to 
America  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ;  bom  in  Albemarle  County,  Novem- 
lier  12, 1808 ;  graduated  at  Washington  College,  (now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity,) 1826 j  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  graduated  M.  D.  Ib80: 
changed  his  plans  of  life  and  entered  iipou  a  general  literary  and  scientific  course  of 
stndy  ;  received  the  d^^ree  of  A.  M.,  having  graduated  in  aU  the  academic  schools  of 
the  university,  1833 :  was  immediately  eleot^  professor  in  the  College  of  Hampden 
l^dney,  where  he  filled  successively  and  very  successfully  the  chairs  of  ancient  lan- 
guages and  mathematics;  became  principal  of  Richmond  Academy,  1825:  resigned  in 
1S38,  and  established  a  private  school  of  a  high  order,  which  he  conducted  with  signal 
success  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  city ;  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1836,  or  the 
Richmond  Medical  School,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  chemistry,  and  afterward 
dean,  where  he  sliowed  that  remarkable  administrative  capacity  wnich  was  always 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character;  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Ricn-^ 
mond,  and  extremely  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Virginia  Historical  8o-' 
ciety  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  chenustry  and  pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Vir- 

f:inia,  1853,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  cherished  alma  mater, 
u  1654  Dr.  Maupm  became  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  as  such  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  university. 

In  this  position,  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  by  the  board  of  visitors  for  fif- 
teen successive  years,  his  services  were  inestimable.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865, 
the  institution  was  constrained  to  commence  a  new  career,  amid  multiplied  embar- 
rassments, with  a  precarious  income  and  dubious  prospects.  Present  resources  were 
Bupplicd  by  the  private  credit  of  Dr.  Maupin  and  his  colleagues.  His  brave  spirit 
triumphed  over  ail  difficulties,  and  he  soon  nad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  nniver- 
flity  rival  the  extraordinary  prosperity  which,  under  his  administration,  it  had  achieved 
Uofore  the  war. 

The  university  faculties  have  expressed  their  estimate  of  Dr.  Maupin  in  the  follow* 
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iDg  terms:  '^During  this  long  iDCumbcncy  (of  the  chairman's  ofBco)  his  ofBcial  cou- 
duet  was  characterized  by  such  moderatioD,  lirnniesM,  aud  tact  as  to  win  universal 
coiifidcucc  and  respect.  It  was^  indeed,  a  post  in  which  his  sympathy  with  the  young, 
his  sincerity  and  nianhuessy  as  well  as  his  eound  Judgment  and  insight  into  men,  IumI 
ample  scope.  Merit  was  sure  to  ho  apprcciatecl  by  him,  and  youUiful  j^iltiee  met 
witli  a  construction  as  indulgent  as  a  father  could  extend  to  an  erring  child. 

''  His  extraordinary  aptitude  for  afiaii'8,his  clear  perception  of  complex  transactions, 
his  rare  Siigacity  and  itromptness  of  decision,  his  varied  knowledge  of  the  practical 
interests  of  society,  would  probably  have  led  him,  had  he  adopted  an  active  career,  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  success,  whether  of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

"Always  the  mirror  of  integrity  and  truth,  just,  benevoleut,  and  sidf-denying,  exem- 
plary in  all  the  relations  of  life,  oar  departed  colleague  had  yet  looked  closely  enough 
into  his  own  heart,  and  into  the  perfect  law  of  God,  to  know  that  he  had  no  merit 
^  with  which  to  approach  the  throne  of  his  judge,  and  he  had  accordingly  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.'' 

A.  L.  COLEMAN.— OBITUAKY. 

Arthur  Ludwcll  Coleman,  student  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  professor-elect 
of  Greek  in  Miami  University,  Ohio,  was  killed  by  a  railway  accident  near  Charlottes- 
ville in  the  spring  of  1872. 

Ho  was  a  young  man  of  brilliant  promise,  sound  scholarship,  and  exalted  Christian 
character.  Ho  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  in  connection  with  higher  edncation 
in  Virginia,  being  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  Richard  H.  Coleman,  of  Caroline  County, 
and  nephew  of  Mr.  Frederick  Coleman,  a  teacher  of  great  renown  in  the  State. 

VntQINIA  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventh  annnal  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Stannton,  June  9  to  12. 

The  president.  Professor  W.  K.  Abbot,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and,  after  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  an  address  of  welcome  was  extended  to  the  association  by 
Rev.  R.  H.  Phillips,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Staunton. 

The  president  then  read  his  annual  address,  con^atulating  the  association  on  ita 
flourishing  condition,  and  making  important  practical  suggestions  as  to  its  general 
interests.  Fitting  tributes  were  paid  to  several  members  or  the  association  who  bad 
deceased  during  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  there  had  been  twenty-two  additions  to  the 
association  during  the  year,  making  its  present  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

On  the  second  day  the  committee  on  nominations  reported  Professor  £.  S.  Jaynea  aa 
president,  and  a  full  list  of  officers.  Professor  Jaynes  then  read  a  paper  on  "A  carric- 
ulnm  for  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  some  system  of  equivalents  for  seoondaiy 
schools,  whereby,  if  iK>s8ible,  students,  not  studying  the  complete  cnrricalam  may  be 
brought  to  pursue  some  complete  and  consistent  course  of  stndy."  He  argued  in  ulyot 
of  the  elective  rather  than  the  curriculum  system,  insisting  that  the  latter  is  fast  pass- 
ing away ;  but  deprecated  the  extremes  of  both  systems.  While  he  would  allow  a 
choice  of  studies  by  the  student,  the  choice  should  be  regulated  by  the  advice  of  the 
teacher. 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Professor  Jaynes  then  took  place,  Mr.  Abbot,  of  Belle- 
vue  school,  agreeing  witli  Professor  Jaynes  so  far  as  colleges  and  universities  are  con- 
cerned, but  doubted  the  applicability  of  the  doctrine  to  secondary  schools.  He  insisted. 
on  the  absolute  necessity  oi  the  classics  in  the  secondary  schools. 

GU)neral  F.  H.  Smith  insisted  that  the  teacher  was  bettor  qualified  than  the  pnpiLto 
judge  as  to  the  proper  studies.  He  thought  the  tendency  to  abolish  the  cunioalnm 
should  be  resisted,  as  a  great  evil. 

Colonel  William  P.  Johnson  gave  an  address  on  "  The  importance  and  place  of  his- 
tory in  a  school  of  liberal  education."  "  The  best  projection  for  school  maps"  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion.  Major  J.  Hotchkiss  advocating  the  "projection" 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Other  subjects  discussed  were  with  reference  to  the- establishment  of  a  polytechnio 
school  for  the  South,  the  expediency  of  regular  and  systematic  exercise  in  elocution, 
and  the  propriety  of  the  association  expressing  an  opinion  in  regard  to  text-books. 

Professor  li.  H.  Hanns  read  the  report  on  German,  and  Professor  J.  A.  Tamer  read 
that  upon  French.  These  reports  were  discussed  at  length  by  Professor  John 
Hart,  Professor  Jaynes,  Professor  Abbot,  and  Professor  L.  M.  Blackford.  Professor 
Hart  ^as  opposed  to  free  translation,  while  Professor  Jaynes  favored  it,  and  insisted 
that  good  French  should  be  put  into  good  English. 

Professor  C.  D.  Walker,  of  the  Virginia  Military  Institnte,  read  the  report  on 
"  Instruction,  hi|B;her  aud  lower,  in  mathematics.''  The  metric  system  was  earnestly 
approved  for  primary  schools.  The  report  was  discussed  by  several  members  of  the 
association. 
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PiofessoT  W.  A.  Shepard,  of  Randolph  Macon  College,  read  a  report  upon  the  ques- 
tion, ^*  Which  of  the  natural  sciences  will  it  be  best  to  introduce  into  our  svstem  of 
male  school  instruction  f  "  While  admitting  the  importance  of  the  classics,  as  occupy- 
ing the  first  place,  the  report  claims  that  natural  sciences  should  not  be  neglecte<l. 
Zoology  and  botany  especially  are  recommended  for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools; 
the  latter,  rather  than  the  former,  if  both  can  not  be  included. 

Mr.  R.  Carue,  superiutendont  of  public  schools  in  Alexandria,  and  Professor  Pike 
Powers  cordially  indorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

A  joint  paper  on  *^  Instruction,  higher  and  lower,  in  English,''  prepared  by  Professor 
George  F.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  was  read  and  sul^e^uently  discussed. 

Mr.  A.  O  English  wanted  to  know  how  to  teach  English  grammar.  Mr.  Abbot 
thought  Latin  grammar  was  the  best  to  teach  English.  Professor  Jaynes  was  per- 
suaded that  we  have  no  suitable  book  on  English  grammar,  but  earnestly  combated 
the  idea  that  we  should  learn  English  through  the  Latin ;  and  insisted  that  both 
English  and  French  should  precede  Latin.  Mr.  Abbot  would  reverse  the  order  of 
Professor  Jaynes,  and  insisted  on  his  own  views.  Professor  Harris  would  take  Eng- 
lish, Ftencb,  and  Latin,  and  then  reverse  the  order. 

A  report  on  "  Instruction  in  Latin,  higher  and  lower,''  b^  Professor  T.  R.  Price,  was 
read  and  briefly  discussed ;  and  a  report  on  **  Method  and  discipline,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M. 
P.  Atkinson,  was  also  read.  This  report,  strongly  advocated  phvsical  exercises  in 
schools :  the  principle  of  obedience ;  and  the  curriculum  rather  than  the  free-choice 
system  in  all  institutions  below  the  university ;  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  a  high 
standard  of  admission  to  college,  as  well  as  of  graduation ;  and  severely  condemned 
the  loose  manner  of  conferring  degrees. 

There  was  a  general  expression  as  to  the  success  of  this  meeting,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  meet  on  the  8th  of  July,  1873,  at  Alexandria. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  papulation, — In  1870  Virginia  was  the  tenth  State  in  population,  having 
1,225,163  inhabitants  witbin  an  area  of  38,348  square  miles,  an  average  of  31.95  perdous 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  712,089  whites,  512,841  colored,  229 
Indians,  and  4  Chinese.  Of  these  1,211,409  were  natives  of  the  United '  States,  and 
13,754  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  foreign  residents,  4,050  were  born  in  Germany,  1,909 
in  England,  and  5,191  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  70,871  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  103  w^ere  foreign-bom.  Of  the  59,792  white  scholars, 
31,783  were  males  and  28,009  females.  Of  the  11,048  colored  scholars,  5,105  were  males 
and  5,943  females.    Fourteen  male  and  17  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

///i^erocy.— There  were  445,893  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  and  of  these  1,270  were  foreign-born. 

Jge  and  sex  ff  illiterates.— Of  the  123,538  white  illiterates,  34,103  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  18,745  were  males  and  15,358  females ;  21,438  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  and  of  these  11,095  were  males  and  10,343  females;  67,997  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  27,646  were  males  and  40,351  females.  Of  the  322,236  colored  illiter- 
ates, 57,433  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  29,723  were  males  and  27,710 
females;  57,206  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  26,161  were  males  and  31,047 
females ;  207,595  were  from  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  97,908  were  males  and 
109,687  femides;  l^Chinese  male,  and51m2vlo  and  67  female  Indian  illiterates  were 
reported. 

Eduoationdl  insHtutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,024,  having  2,697  teachers,  of  whom  1,452 
were  males  and  1,245  females,  to  educate  their  60,019  pupils,  of  whom  30,878  were  males 
and  29,141  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $1,155,585,  of  which  $47,586  were  derived  from  endowment,  $120,148 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $987,851  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools.—The  122  public  schools,  with  171  teachers,  43  males  and  1^  females, 
were  attended  by  8,700  pupils,  of  whom  4,275  were  males  and  4,425  females.  To  edu- 
cate these,  they  possessed  a  total  Income  of  $98,770,  of  which  $1,050  were  derived  from 
endowment^  55,425  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $42,295  from  other  sources,  in- 
cluding tuition. 

Colleges. — ^The  14  colleges,  with  113  teachers,  93  male  and  20  female,  had  an  attend- 
ance of  2,097  students,  of  whom  1,535  were  males  and  562  females.  They  possessed  a 
total  income  of  $203,329,  of  which  $25,626  were  derived  from  endowment,  $17,250  from 
tascation  and  public  funds,  and  $160,453  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academies, — The  88  acad(^miu8  reported,  with  206  tcacbers,  141  males  and  G5  females, 
were  attended  by  4,027  pupils,  of  whom  2,201  were  males  and  1,826  females.  Tbey 
ptMsessed  a  total  income  of  $190,592,  of  which  $1,080  were  derived  from  taxation  and 
public  funds,' and  $189,512  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 
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Private  sckoolt.— -The  1,732  day  and  boarding  Msliools  had  S,019  teadhen,  of  whom 
1,066  wore  males  and  933  femolee,  and  were  attended  bv  40,519  pnpils,  of  whom  20,621 
were  males  and  19,898  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  oi  1505,501,  of  which 
$1,723  were  derived  from  taxation  and  pnblio  fnnds  and  $503,778  from  other  •ourceoy 
inclading  tuition. 

Zt&rartes.— There  were  l,409pnblic  libraries,  containing  386,020  volamea,  and  2,762 
private  libraries,  with  721,293  volomes ;  making  in  all  4,171  libraries,  containing 
1,107,313  volumes. 

Ihe  press,— The  114  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  143,840  copiesy  and 
au  aggregate  annual  issue  of  13,319,578  copies. 

Churches.— Of  the  2,582  churches,  2,405  had  edifices,  with  765,127  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  $5,277,368. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  3,280  paupers,  1,9^  were  native  whites,  1,312  were  native  ooUned, 
and  26  were  foreig^-bom. 

Crime. — Of  1,244  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 331  were  native  whites,  901  native 
colored,  and  12  foreign-bom ;  1,090  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  nopulation. — Of  the  total  population  396,812  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  and  of  these  200,103  were  males  and  196.709  females;  890,056  were  10  yean 
old  and  over,  of  whom  427,455  were  males  and  462,o01  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  412,665  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  oocnpa- 
tions,  of  whom  337,464  were  males  and  75,201  females ;  244,550  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  of  whom  228,082  were  males  and  16,468  females ;  98^521  in  personal 
and  professional  services,  of  whom  45,407  were  males  and  53,114  females;  SX),181  in 
trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  19,992  were  males  and  189  females ;  49,413  in  me- 
chanical and  manu&cturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  43,983  were  males  and 
5,430  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— Of  the  412,665  employed  persons,  48,346  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  33,954  were  males  and  14,392  females ;  333,527  were  firom 
IG  to  59  years  old,  and  of  these  275,501  were  males  and  58,026  females ;  30,792  were  60 
years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1^,009  were  males  and  2,783  fbmales. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

W.  D.  RuFFNER,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Biohnuntd. 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County  or  city. 


Aceomaok 

Albemarle 

AlexaadrUOomity  and  City. 

Alleghany  and  CnuK 

AmcliA 

AmberAt 

Appomattox 

Aaffosta 

Bato  and  Highland 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetonrt 

Bronswick 

Baobanan 

Bnokingliam 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent.. 


Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Cnlpcper 

ComberlaDd ^.>. 

Diuwiddle 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick 


Essex 

Fairfax . . . 
Fauquier . 

Floyd 

Fluvanna . 
Franklin  . 
Froilcrick . 
Giles 


SnperlBteadent. 


James  C.  Weaver 

D.  P.  Powera 

Richard  L  Carae 

Robert  L.  Partisli 

Dr.  H.  F.  T.  Erans 

W.B.  Henley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton . . . . 

J.£.Gny 

J.  Henry  Campbell 

Sidney  L.  Dan  ton 

Rev.  William  Hicks 

Bev.G.Gray 

B.B.  Wilkes 

Jacob  Baldwin 

William  lierry  Perkina. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Lemmon 

Thomas  R  Dow 

D.B.  Brown 

Rot.  James  A.  Waddoll. 


WiUiam  W.  llea<l 

B.  A.  Hancock 

Jarvis  Jenninups 

Robert  £.  Utterbock . . . 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton 

Roger  P.  Atkinson 

Gconso  M.  Peck 


J.  G.  Cannon 

D.  McC.  Chichester 
William  A. Cave... 
Dr.C.  M.Stip;Wmnn. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Winn 

William  A.  Gritttth 

W.  H.  Gi.ld 

JamcH  l\.  1*it1< 


Poot-offiee. 


Gloucester '  Ro v.  William  E.  WLitt . 


Onancock. 

ScottsTiUe. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

Paineville. 

Amherst  C.  BL 

Spoot  Spring. 

Stannton. 

Monterey,  Highland  Cow 

Liberty. 

BUud  C.  H. 

Fincastle. 

CharUe  Hope. 

Gmndy. 

Bockinghom  O.  H. 

Castle  Craig. 

RappahannookAcodemy. 

HinsviUe. 

Providence  Forg^  New 

Kent  County. 
Charlotte  C.  a. 
Black  Heath. 
White  Post 
JefTersonton. 
Cartersville. 
Dinwiddle  C.  H. 
Hampton,  EUsabethCity 

County. 
Tappahannook. 
Foiifax  C.  H. 
Salem,  Fauquier  Coonty. 
Flovd  C.  H. 
Fork  Union. 
Gofrginsville. 
Windiest  er. 
Pearisburgh. 
Glouceatbr  G.  H. 
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County  and  city  superintendents — Contiuued. 


Conoty  or  city. 


Goochland . 
Grayson  ... 
Grceno  and 


Madison. 


Greenville  and  Sussex 


Halifax 

Hanorer 

Heaiico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

King  and  Qoeen  and  Middlesex. 


King  George  and  Stoiford 

KingWin&m 

Lancaster  and  Nortl&iimberland. 


Lee 

Loadonn 

Lodisa 

Lanenbnrgh 

Lvncbbnrgti 

Matthews 

MeaklMibiiigh 

Montgomery. 

Kanaemond 

Kelson 

Norfolk  County 

Norfolk  City 

Northampton 

Nottoway 

Oruige 

Page  SAd  Warren 

Patrick 

PetiTTshnrgh 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth 

Powhatan 

Prince  Sdward 

Prince  Ckorge  and  Sorry 

Priocess  Aiuie 

Prince  William 

Pnlaaki 

Bappahannock 

Bichmond  and  Westmoreland. 


Kichmond  City 

Roanoke 

Bockbridge 

Bockingham 

Baasell 

SoOtt 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

SoQthampton 

Spottsjlvania 

Tazewell \. 

Washington 

Wise 

Wytho 


Soperintendeiit. 


Dr.O.W.Kean 

Fielding  B.  Comett.. 
Bev.WilikuuA.HiU. 


John  K.  Mason 


Henrv  C.  Coleman 

J.  B.  Brown « 

Dr.  J.N.  Powell 

G.T.Griggs ^. 

CoL  E.  MTMorrisoD 

CoL  James  H.  AUea 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Evans 


Addison  Borst. 
Dr.  John  Lewis 
A.  T.Cralle  .... 


Bev. William  A.Taylor \ 

John  W.Wildman... 

Bev.  L.  J.  Haley 

BobertM.  Williams 

A.F.Bigger8 

G.  Taylor  Oamett 

Bev.  Edward  L.  Baptist 

Georee  G.  Junkin 

B.L.Brewer...,..., 

Patrick  H.  Cabell 

John  T.  West 

W.W.Lamb 

John  8.  Parker 

Bev.  Thoa.  W.  Sydaor 

Jaq.  P.Taliaferro 

Martin  P.  Marshall 

A.  Staples 

Sidney  H.  Owens 

Bev.  Geoigo  W.  Dame,  D.  D 

James  F.  Crocker 

Dr.  P.  &  Dance 

Bev.  B.  M.  Smith,  D.  D 

Col.  M.  W.  Bainey 

Edgar  B.  Macon 

Major  W.  W.  Thornton 

J.G.CecU 

HenryTnmer 

Bev.  W.  W.  Walker 


James  H.  Binford 

Mi^or  W.  W.  Ballard 

Professor  J.  L.  Campbell. 
Bev.  George  W.  Holland. 

E.D.MlUer 

George  H.  Kendrick 

John  H.  Gnbill 

D.C.  Miller 

Dr.  James  F.  Bryant 

John  Howison 

Bev.  Jonathan  Lyons 

Bev.  A.  L.  Hogshead 

William  Wolfe 

Bev.  James  D.  Thomas. . . 


Post-office. 


Northside. 

Elk  Creek. 

Bapidan    Station,    Cnl- 
peper  County. 

Hicksford,      Greenville 
Ooonty. 

South  Boston. 

Negro  Foot. 

Bichmond. 

Martinsville. 

Smith^ld. 

Burnt  Ordinan 

Church  View,  Middleaex 
County. 

Frederiokaburgh. 

KtngWUliamCH. 

Heathsville,     Northum- 
berland County. 

JoneftvUle. 

Leesburgh. 

Harris. 

Lunonburgh  C.  H. 

Lynchburgh. 

.Matthews  C.  H. 

Boydton. 

Chnsti|iDsburirti. 

Churohlaod,  Norfolk  Co. 

Yarletv  Mills. 

^Lake  Dmmmond. 

Norfolk. 

EaatviUe. 

Bktoks  and  Whitee. 

Orange  C.H. 

Front  Bqyal,  Warren  Co. 

Patrick  C.H. 

Petersburgfa. 

Danville. 

Portsmouth. 

Powhatan  C.  H. 

Hampden  Sidney. 

Prince  Gecm  C.  H. 

London  Bri^^e. 

Brentaville. 

Newbem. 

Wcodville. 

Oldham's  Cross -Boads, 
Westmoreland  County. 

Bichmond. 

Salem. 

Lexingtcm. 

Harxisonburgh. 

New  Garden. 

Point  Truth. 

Woodstock. 

Seven-mile  Ford. 

Franklin  Depot. 

Frederioksburgh. 

Tastewell  C.  H. 

Osceola. 

Big  Stone  Gkip. 

WytbeviUe. 
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HrEST  TIBGINIA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  State  superinteiident  of  instmction,  for  the  scholAStio  year  ended 

AngoBt  31, 1871.] 

SCHOOL  FUKD. 

The  State  sohool  fdnd  is  inyested  as  follows : 

Stock  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fairmont $50,000  00 

Stock  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Wellsborgh 18,800  00 

Stock  in  the  National  Bank  of  West  Virffinia,  at  Wheeling 30, 000  00 

Stock  in  the  Parkersbnrgh  National  Bank 40,000  00 

Un  iteil  States  registered  Central  Pacific  Railroad  bonds 37, 000  00 

United  States  registered  Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds 35, 000  00 

United  States  5-!^0  bonds 18,500  00 

Certificates  of  United  States  5-20  stock 45,800  00 

Total...: '. 275,100  00 

FIKAKCIAL  STATEMENT. 

ReoeiptB. 

state  school  fond |212,711  38 

Township  levies 384,100  69 

From  other  sources 25,258  47 

Total  receipts  for  1871 632,070  44 

Balance  on  hand  at  commencement  of  year 51,443  58 

Total  assets  for  school  year '. 683,514  02 

Increase  in  State  school  ftind $94,192  68 

Increase  from  township  levies » 85,823  98 

Tot^il  increase  in  receiptsover  last  year... 172,038  31 

Total  valne  of  school  property  in  State 1,266,711  06 

Increase  in  valae  of  school  property  over  last  year 209,273  14 

Amount  paid  per  pnpilfor  tnitfon,  1871 4  77i 

Amoont  paid  per  pnpil  for  all  purposes,  1871 7  54^ 

Total  expenditures  for  schools ., 365,685  21 

Total  expenditures  from  building  fund ^ 212,033  51 

Total  expenditures  during  the  year 577,718  72 

Increase  in  expenditures  over  last  year 107,609  19 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  males  enrolled 41,586 

Number  of  females  enrolled ^413 

Total  enrollment y 76,999 

Average  attendance  of  males 28,758 

Average  attendance  of  femides 22,578 

Total  average  attendance 51,336 

NUMBER  OF  FUPILS  STUDYINQ  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES. 

Orthography 60,342 

Reading 43,026 

Writing 36,572 

Arithmetic 84,317 

Gcpffraphy 10,263 

English  gramihar 10,416 

Algebra ,  697 

Other  branches 3,084 
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TEACnERS. 


Knmberof  male  teachers 1,951 

Camber  of  female  teachers 517 


Total 2,468 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school  districts 2,33^ 

Number  of  high  schools j...  3 

Number  of  graded  schools  ..-- 48 

Number  of  common  schools 2,272 

Total  number  of  schools 2,323 

Number  of- school-houses 2,059 

Number  buUt  during  the  year 151 

SUMMARY  oje  STATurrics. 

I 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools  ...«•• 76,999 

Average  attendance 51,336 

Number  of  teachers 2,468 

Average  salary  of  teachers  per  month $32.69 

Number  of  months  taught 10,^.03 

Oertilieates  granted  during  the  year 2,506 

Number  of  visits  of  coun^  superintendents 1,649 

SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

The  officers  of  some  of  the  counties  have  failed  to  report,  an^  the  reports  from  others 
aie  incomplete.  There  are  fifty-four  counties  in  the  State,  anS  the  city  of  Wheeling 
lias  a  separate  school  organization.  From  the  city  of  Wheeling  and  five  counties  only, 
have  fuU  statistical  reports  been  made  for  the  school  year  ended  August  31, 1871. 
From  twenty-one  the  reports  received  were  iucompletein  several  important  particulars, 
and  from  the  residue  they  were  very  deficient.  Therefore  the  summary  given  only 
approximates  the  actual  results.  Fart  of  this  is  owing  to  the  defective  blanks  fur- 
nished. This  has  been  remedied,  and  the  excuse  for  insufficient  and  incomplete  reports 
will  no  longer  exist. 

A  HOPEFUL  PROSPECT. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the  several  reports,  the 
results  exhibited  give  just  cause  of  hope  and  no  cause  of  discouragement  for  the  future 
educational  interests  of  West  Virginia.  The  number  of  teachers  and  scholars,  schools 
and  school-houses,  and  the  number  of  months  taught  during  the  year  are  regularly 
increasing.  The  debts  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses  are  being  discharged.  The  permanent  school-fund  is  annually  augmenting, 
and  the  amount  received  fix)m  township  levies  increasing  fh>m  year  to  year.  Public 
sentiment  is  becoming  awakened,  interested,  and  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  free- 
school  education  j  opposition  is  withdrawing,  and  by  its  practical  resnlts  our  system  is 
daily  recommending  itself  to  the  judgment  and  affections  of  the  people.  The  several 
county  superintendents  bear  unmistakable  testimony  on  this  subject. 

THE  PEABODT  FUITD. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed,  Dr.  Sears,  the  general  agent  for  the  Peabody 
fond,  has  distributed  $12,750  in  aid  of  our  common  schools,  and  m  August  last  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  continue  his  co-operation  with  the  friends  of  our  State  school  sys- 
tem, and  thought  he  would  be  able,  during  the  present  year,  to  aid  all  our  free  schools 
that  would  probably  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions  theretofore  prescribed  by 
the  board  or  trustees. 

The  agent  of  the  fund  reports  as  follows : 

"  Some  apprehension  was  felt  intiiie  early  part  of  the  year,  that  the  convention  which 
yraB  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  for  revising  the  constitution  would  abolish  that  feature 
of  it  which  provided  for  free  schools.  Having  been  adirised  to  suspend  operations  in 
the  State  till  that  question  should  be  settled,!  deemed  it  prudent  to  consult  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  on  the  snbject.  He  replied  to  mv- inquiries:  'I do  not  believe 
there  is  the  least  cause  of  apprehension  from  that  body.    True,  we  are  not  a  unit  on 
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the  snbject  of  free  schools,  bat  there  is  in  this  State  no  party  that  would  daro.  to  raise 
its  hand  against  it.'  The  subsequent  action  of  the  convention  vehlied  these  predic- 
tions. After  a  very  earnest  discussion  of  the  subject,  this  part  of  the  constitution  wm 
left  untouched." 

The  distribution  of  aid  to  schools  in  this  State  is  as  follows :  Wheeling,  81,500: 
Wellsburgh,  Parkersburah,  Martinsburgh^  Fairmont,  $1,000  each;  Clarkaburgh  sod 
Grafton,  $800  each ;  Buckhannon,  Palatine,  and  Morganto>vn,  $600  each ;  and  to  sixteen 
other  places  sums  varying  from  $500  to  $200.  To  four  normal  schools  $2,000  have  been 
given  in  sums  of  $500  each.  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  has  been  conditionally  made 
tor  teachers'  institutes,  and  another  of  $200  for  a  journal  of  education. 

SCHOOL  lAW. 

Our  school  statistics  clearly  demonstrate  the  inefficiency  of  some  proTiaiona  of  tlw 
school  law  to  accomplish  the  end  proposed.  It  is  suggested  that  some  slieht  modifi- 
cations be  made  which  will  render  the  law  more  practical,  effloient,  and  aaUitaiy. 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

A  number  of  these  have  been  created  by  special  laws,  and  at  each  session  of  the  leg- 
islature applications  for  others  are  made.  ^  indisoriminate  organization  of  indepena- 
ent  districts  is  believed  to  be  at  variance  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
our  system,  aud  otherwise  injurious.  It  tends  to  localize  the  system  by  ffiving  to  wealthy 
neighborhoods  the  exclusive  oontrol  of  their  own  school-funds  and  schools,  re^vdlsM 
of  tbe  wants  and  necessities  of  the  other  and  often  leaa-flavored  p^urts  of  the  town- 
ships from  which  they  are  taken.  It  is  recommended  that  special  priyilegeabe  granted 
to  none,  except  for  special  reasons,  keeping  in  view  at  all  times  tne  uniformity,  eqmd- 
ity,  and  symmetry  of  our  system,  and  its  paramount  purpose  of  extending  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  citizens  of  our  State  the  blessing  of  a  free-school  education. 

DISTRICT  TRUSTEES. 

This  feature  of  our  system  seems  to  meet  with  especial  disfkvor.  It  is  veprebended 
and  condemned  by  many,  and  approved  by  few,  if  any.  Where  firiends  and  enemies 
alike  concur,  as  in  this  instance,  the  condnsion  is  almost  irresistible  that  the  pahlie- 
Bchool  interests  demand  some  change. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

f 

Frequent  and  unnecessary  changes  in  text-books  are  to  be  deprecated ;  bnt  a  fixed 
and  -unalterable  series,  except  by  legislative  enactment,  is  not  thouciit  to  be  the  most 
wise  and  salutary  expedient  that  may  be  devised  to  avoid  the  evil.  Some  of  the  books 
named  in  the  series  now  prescribed  by  law,  after  a  trial  for  three  years  and  more,  are 
condemned  as  defective  and  unsuitable  by  many  of  our  best  teaohora.  That  the 
authoiity  to  make  such  changes  in  the  text-books  as  our  educatiomvl  interect  may 
require  should  be  more  conveniently  provided  for,  is  considered  important,  and  is 
most  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommended. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Bavenswood,  in  the  county  of  Jackaon, 
on  the  27th  of  last  June.  It  was  numerously  attended  and  quite  successful  in  its  re- 
sults. To  iti)  agency  may  justly  be  attributed  much  of  the  impetus  recently  given  to 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  our  midst.  About  seventy-five  teachers  were  present, 
comprising  representatives  from  twenty-two  counties.  Among  the  distinguished  per- 
sons present  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  £.  £.  White,  of  Columbus,  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  ;  Professor  F.  A.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Professor  Kidd,  the  elocutionist ; 
President  Martin,  of  the  State  University ;  and  Professors  Crago  and  Gilchziaty  princi- 
pals of  the  State  normal  schools.  After  a  three  days'  session  the  association  adjoamed 
to  meet  in  Fairmont  next  summer. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
successful  common-school  8yst4»m.  We  have  three  of  these  schools,.  Marshall  Qollege, 
in  the  city  of  Huntington,  one  at  Fairmont,  and  the  other  at  West  Liberty.  Their 
condition  is  prosperous  and  promising  of  good  results,  and  with  confidence  they  are 
all  recommended  as  eminently  desert* ing  a  continuance  of  the  fostering  care  of  the 
State.  It  is  also  recommended  that  two,  if  not  three,  additional  normal  schools  be 
established,  one  in  the  northeastern  and  the  other  in  the  sontheastem  part  of  the  State. 
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WHEELING. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Tbo  borongh  of  Sontb  Wheeling  has  been  recently  included  within  the  city  limits. 
Its  school  property  is  vulued  at  $0,000.  Exclusive  of  this,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
public-school  property  of  Wheeling  is  $14.'>)500. 

POPULARITY  OP  THB    PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Little  more  than  twenty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  establishment  of 
public  schools  in  the  city  of  Wheolinc.  The  movement  at  first  met  with  groat  opposi- 
tion from  members  of  both  politics!  parties.  In  evidence  that  these  schools  have 
grown  in  the  popular  favor,  may  bo  stated  the  fact  that  whereas  for  a  number  of  years 
after  their  organization  the  ratio  of  entireenroUmeut  to  entire  population  was  about 
as  1  to  10,  during  the  last  scholastic  year  the  total  enrollment  was  equal  to  about 
one-sixth  of  the  entire  population.  What  our  school  system  now  needs  is  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  a  central  high  school.  Although  the  public  schools  haye  done  and  are 
doing  effective  work,  yet  it  can  not  be  expected  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  schools  of  other  cities  until  the  high  school  is  added. 

MARSHALL  COLLEGE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This,  the  recognized  head  of  our  State  normal  schools,  is  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  full,  able,  and  efficient  board  of  instruction.  Its  statistics  for  the  present  year 
exhibit  an  increased  and  growing  prosperity.  It  has  already  taken  high  rank  among 
kindred  institutions  of  the  country. 

FAIRMONT  STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

The  normal  school  located  at  Fairmont,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  River, 
has  had  a  varied  history,  but  under  its  present  corps  of  teachers  it  has  acquired  new 
impulses,  and  is  giving  promise  of  greater  success.  The  number  of  pupils  is  much 
increased,  and  the  work  of  the  school  more  systematic  and  thorough.  The  results,  so 
far,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  school,  are  well  calculated  to  encourage 
renewed  etTorts  to  place  the  insRtution  on  an  independent  footing,  and  to  afibrd  it 
every  facility  for  expansion.  More  capacious  buildings  are  needed ;  also  a  librar}*^  for 
the  use  of  normal  pupils. 

WEST    LIBERTY  STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  has  entered  upon  its  present  school-year  with  an  increased  number  of 
pupils,  giving  assurance  of  renewed  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Its  board  of  instruct- 
ors is  substantially  the  same  as  heretofore,  and  is  able,  popular,  and  efficient. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  State  university  has  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  mainly  realized  from  a  grant  of 
land-scrip  from  the  National  Congress.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  contributed 
in  grounds,  buildings,  and  money,  by  the  citizens  of  Morgantown.  Regular  ap]>r()pvia- 
tious  are  also  aimually  made  by  the  legislature.  The  board  of  regents  consibtn  of 
eleven  gentlemen,  one  from  each  senatorial  district.  The  grounds  of  the  university 
consist  of  about  twenty  acres,  finely  adapted  for  a  college  campus.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  report  of  the  regents  that  any  gronnds  have  yet  been  purchased,  as  authorized 
and  required  by  Congress,  for  experiments  and  improvements  in  agriculture. 

Two  State  cadets  from  each  regent's  district  are  required  by  law  to  be  taufi;ht  free  of 
charge  for  tuitiou,  books,  and  stationer^'.  Under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Martin,  the 
university  has  risen  to  a  first-lass  position  among  the  literary  institutions  of  the  land. 
Beginning  with  less  than  forty  students,  last  year's  catalogue  shows  an  aggregate  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  in  attendance.  The  increase,  so  far,  this  year,  indicates 
that  the  attendance  will  exceed  two  hundred.  This  success  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in 
great  measure  to  the  wise  adaptation  of  the  university  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
State.  Other  elements  of  success  are  the  character,  both  as  scholars  and  teachers,  of 
the  professors,  the  thorough  instruction  imparted,  and  the  firm  but  kindly  discipline 
maintained. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  session  at  Fairmont,  at  which  an  address  of  welcome  was 
extended  by  ex-Governor  Pierpont ;  other  addresses  were  given  by  Professor  Allen, 
of  Pennsylvania ;  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  State  superintendent ;  Professor  Kidd,  of  Inr 
diana,  and  others. 

23  E 
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Hon.  Mr.  Lewis  stated  that  in  his  travels  through  the  State  he  had  foand  no  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  x>ublic-8chool  system ;  that  all  parties  were  eqoally  in  fiftvor  of 
Bueh  a  system. 

There  was  a  general  attendance  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State, 
including  seyeral  professors  from  the  university,  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
State  normal  schools,  and  many  county  superintendents. 

Resolutions  were  adopted,  pledging  every  ellbrt  to  promote  free  schooU  and  promot-e 
higher  education;  that  the  othce  of  county  superintendent  should  be  retained,  and  the 
incumbent  designated  by  the  teachers  of  the  county ;  that  the  State  superintendent 
should  be  designated  by  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  the  State  teachers'  association ; 
recommending  teachers'  institutes  in  every  locality  whore  the  number  of  teachers  will 
warrant;  and  that  teachers  who  do  not  attend  institutes  or  take  educational  works 
are  recreant  to  duty,  and  not  worthy  the  name  of  teacher. 

PACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jrea  and  population, — In  1870  West  Virginia  was  the  twenty-seventh  State  in  popu- 
lation, having  442,014  inhabitants  within  an  urea  of  23,000  square  miles,  an  average  of 
19.22  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  424,033  whites,  17,960 
colored,  and  one  Indian.  Of  these,  424,953  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and 
17,091  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  foreign  residents,  6,232  were  born  in  Germany,  1,811 
in  England,  and  6,8S2  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  82,193  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  407  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  80,981  white  scholars,  43,278 
were  males,  and  37,703  females.  Of  the  1,212  colored  scholars,  G34  were  males,  and  578 
females. 

Illiteracy, —There  were  81,490  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these  3,101  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  71,493  white  illiterates,  20,046  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  10,701  were  males  and  9,342  females;  11,721  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  and  of  these  5,808  were  males  and  5,913  females;  39,726  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  15,181  were  males  and  24,545  females.  Of  the  9,997  coloreil  illiter- 
ates 1,665  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  of  these  861  were  males  and  804  females; 
1,704  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  844  were  males  and  860  females ;  6,(328  were 
21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  3,186  were  males  and  IL442  females. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  2,445,  having  2,838  teachers,  of  whom  2,070  were 
males  and  768  females,  to  educate  104,949  i)upil8,  of  whom  55,238  were  males  and  49,711 
females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $698,061,  of  which  §15,300  wert*  deriveil  from  endowment,  §598,124  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $84,0.37  fr^ni  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Fuhlic  schools. — Tlie  2,371  public  schools,  with  2,687  teachers,  1,997  males  and  690 
females,  were  attended  by  101,493  pupils,  of  whom  53,587  were  males  and  47,906 
females.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  a  total  income  of  $599,811,  of  which  $1,800 
wore  derived  from  endowment,  $575,324  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $22,6^ 
from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Colleges. — ^The  6  colleges,  with  49  teachers,  31  males  and  18  females,  had  an  attend- 
ance of  1,290  students,  of  whom  599  were  males  and  691  females.  They  possessed  a 
total  income  of  $58,300,  of  which  $13,500  were  derived  from  endowment,  $22,800  from 
taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $22,000  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academies. — The  8  academies,  with  20  teachers,  8  males  and  12  females,  were  at- 
tende<l  bv  312  pupils,  of  whom  125  were  males  and  187  females.  They  possessed  aa 
income  oi  $16,856,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  54  day  and  boarding-schools  had  72  teachers,  of  whom  28  were 
males  and  44  females,  and  were  attended  by  1,546  pupils,  of  whom  749  were  males  and 
797  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $17,364,  derived  frpm  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Libraries, — ^There  were  638  public  libraries,  containing  152,183  volumes,  and  1,090 
private  libraries,  with  220,562  volumes ;  making  in  afl  1,728  lH)raries,  containing 
372,745  volumes. 

The  press. — ^The  59  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  54,432  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  4,012,400  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  1,529  churches,  1,018  had  edifices,  with  297,315  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  $1,835,720. 

Pauperi»m.--Of  the  994  paupers,  839  were  native  whites,  109  native  colored,  and  46 
fbreign-bom. 

Cnnw.— Of  191  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 138  were  native  whites,  37  native 
colored,  and  16  foreign-bom.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  jyersons  were  convicted  dur- 
ing the  yea^. 

Age  and  hv  o/populqiiont—Qt  thq  \q^  fOfxMAQT^t  l^|d44  persQiifl  were  i^m  5  to  18 
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years  old,  and  of  these  76,879  were  males  and  73,965  females ;  306,424  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  154,234  were  males  and  154,190  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  115,229  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  yarions  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  107,076  were  males  and  8,153  females ;  73,960  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  of  whom  73,725  were  males  and  235  females ;  16,699  in  personal  and 
professional  services,  of  whom  9,636  were  males  and  7,063  females ;  6,897  in  trade  aud 
transportation,  of  whom  6,888  were  males  and  9  females ;  17,673  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  16,827  were  males  and  846  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  115,229  employed  persons,  6,212  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  5,608  were  males  and  604  females ;  101,394  were  fn»m  16  to 
59  years  old,  and  of  these  94,070  were  males  and  7,324  females ;  7,6i^  wore  60  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  7,398  were  males  and  225  females. 


SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  general  superintendent  of  free  schools,  Charleston, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Barbour  ... 
Berkeley . . 

Boono 

Braxton  ... 
Brooke  . . . . 

Cabell 

Calhonn  — 

Clay 

Doddridge . 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier. 
Hampshire. 
Hancock... 

Hardy 

Harrison  — 
Jarkson  — 
Jefferson ... 
Kanawha . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lo;ran 

Marion 

Maraball — 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Mon;an 

McDowell . . 
Kicbolas — 

Ohio 

P«-ndleton . . 
Pleai^ants . . . 
Pocahontas . 

Preston 

Pntnam 

Raleigh 

Kandolpb . . . 

Bitchie 

Boane  

Snmmors  ... 

Taylor 

Tncker 

Tyler 

Upshnr 

Wayne 

"WeWer 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming... 
Whcoling... 


Simon  Bnckingham 

Rev.  William  S.  Peniok 

John  W.  Mahan , 

Thornton  J.  Btrry 

John  W.  Hough 

Wm.  Alger 

Alexander  Rico 

S.  B.  Grose ». 

F.J.  Ashbum 

n.  K.  Sbnmate 

Johns.  Withers 

E.  F.  Vossler 

Walter  C.  Preston 

Tovi'nsend  Clay t (m 

Tboman  C  Carothers  . . . 

Philip  W.  Anderson 

Crugcr  W.  Smitb,  jr 

George  B.  Crow 

William  L.  Wilson 

W.  L.  Hindman 

Johns.  Hall 

I.  V.  Swoetland , 

Crispin  S.  Stone 

Dr.  J.  C.  Barnes 

Samuel  R.  Haven 

Dr.  Cbarles  T.  B.  Moore 

Wm.  M.  Reynolds 

Jobn  W.  Vaudiver 

Henry  L.  Cox 

Angustus  B.  Beamer — 

Wm.  H.  Potter 

Goorge  W.  Payne. ..:... 

Jobn  S.  Kern 

John  C  Faris 

Antly  Dyer 

Ricbard  Towzey 

C.  J.  Stulling 

Jobn  H.  Feather 

Thomas  P.  Carpenter... 

Alfred  Beckley,  sr 

JacobJ.HiU.: 

Festus  H.Martin 

John  K  Thompson 

John  H.  Pack 

Perry  Gawthrop 

Philetns  Lipscomb 

J.  Edear  Beyers 

L.  B.  Moore 

Charles  B.  Webb 

Cbarles  W.  Benedom . . . 

Wm.  A.  Newman 

Charles  C.  Little 

Samson  H.  Picrsol 

Tbewlore  P.  Bailey 


Philippl. 
Martinsbnrgh. 
Madison. 
Braxton  C.  H. 
Bethany. 
Onsiie's  Gap. 
Grantsville. 
Clay  CH. 
West  Union. 
Fayett4>  C.  H. 
Glenville. 
Grant  C.  H. 
Lewisburgb. 
Springfield. 
Holliday's  Core. 
Moorefleld. 
Clarksburgh. 
Jackson  C.  H«* 
Charlcstowu. 
Cbarleston. 
Jacksonville.. 
Hamlin. 
CbapmaniiTill»k 
Bootbsvilkt. 
Moundsville. 
Point  PletMHiut^ 
I'rinceton. 
Burlington. 
Mnrgautown. 
Union. 

Sleepy  (Ireek.. 
Perry  viUe. 
NichokLs  C.  H. 
West  Liberty. 
Fmnklin. 
Saint  Mary's. 
Acodeniy. 
Valley  Point. 
Raymond  City. 
Raleigh  C.H. 
Buttons  ville. 
Peunaborough. 
Spencer. 
Pack's  Ferrj*. 
Pruntytown. 
Saint  George. 
MiddlebouriM. 
Bnckhannon. 
Ceredo. 
Webster  C.  H. 
Knob  Fork. 
Burning  Springs. 
Parkersburgh. 
Snn  Hill. 
F.S.  Williams...: I  Wheeling  City. 
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WISCONSIN. 

[Prom  the  report  of  Hon.  Samad  Fallows,  State  mipcrintendont  of  pablio  instractioix,  for  the  scholastio 

year  ended  August  31,  lb71.] 

EDUCATIONAL  FUKDS. 

Tbe  amonnt  belonging  to  each  of  the  trust-fands  of  the  State  on  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tenftjer,  was  as  follows : 

School  fund $2,389,488  28 

University  fund .     207,139  38 

Agricultural-collego  fund i 182,970  20 

NiDrmal-scbool  fund 734,111  24 

Total  of  educational  funds « 3,513,709  10 

FINA^'CTAL  STATEMENT. 

JRcceipta, 

Money  on  hand  AuRUst  31,  1870 $388,856  94 

From*^taxes  levied  for  buildinjj  and  repairing 250, 646  65 

l^'om  taxes  levied  for  teacbcFb'  wages 871,452  70 

From  taxes  levied  for  apparatus  and  1  ibraries 9, 568  01 

From  taxes  levied  at  annual  town  meeting 219, 156  30 

From  taxes  levied  by  county  sui)ervisors 195,615  14 

From  income  of  State  scbool-fuud 14!^,  395  70 

From  all  other  sources 221,690  73 

Total  receipts 2,305,382  26 

ExpendiUtres. 

For  building  and  repairing f«05,198  79 

For  apparatus  and  libraries 6,549  65 

For  services  of  male  teachers r;03,954  60 

For  services  of  female  teachers 790,055  V9 

For  old  indebtedness 101,750  80 

For  furniture,  registers,  and  records 35,962  66 

For  all  other  purposes 195,616  38 

Total  expenditures 1,932,539  24 

ATTENDANCE. 

Scholastic  population 420,948 

Increase  over  last  year : 8,467 

Scholastic  population  of  districts  maintaining  school  5  or  more  months 418, 358 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools *265,285 

Decrease  from  last  year 2,606 

Number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  during  the  year 20, 6S?^,  575 

Increase  over  last  year '. 315,649 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private  schools 17, 267 

Increase  over  last  year 1,649 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  not  in  attendance  ni>on  any  school 126, 764 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 5,031 

Number  of  districts  report<ed 4,976 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments 230 

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments 1G5 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools 385 

.  lacrease  over  last  year 50 

Number  of  days  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  by  qualified  teachers. .  848, 200 

Increase  over  last  year 52,303 

Average  number  of  da^'s  in  which  schools  were  maintained,  (estimated) . . .  155 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  county  superintendent 4, 886 

Increase  over  last  year S05 

*0f  these,  8,338  are  over  or  under  the  legal  sobool  a^a. 
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TEACHERS  AND  TEACHEBS'  PAT. 

Numberof  teachers  required  for  the  schools 5,837 

Increase  over  last  year 176 

Number  of  ditterent  teachers  einployed  duriug  the  year 9, 1(58 

Average  Ti'agos  of  male  teachers  in  the  cauntry $41.40 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  country $27. 62 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  cities $105.30 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  in  the  cities $36.70 

Number  of  certificates  issued,  (exclusive  of  the  city  and  State  certificates,) 

males,  y,272;  females,  4,953 7,225 

Number  of  certificates  issued  in  cities 448 

Number  of  State  certificates  gra]ite<l 15 

Total  of  teachers'  certificates  granted  during  the  year 7, 666 

SCnOOIi-HOUSES. 

Number  of  public  school -houses  in  the  State *4,933 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate 310,292 

Increase  over  last  year 13,923 

Number  of  sites  contaiuing  less  than  one  acre 3,705 

Number  of  sites  well  inclosed 1,:^3 

Number  of  school-houses  built  of  brick  or  stone 605 

Increase  over  last  vear 25 

Number  of  school-houses  with  outhouses  iu  good  condition 2, 957 

Decrease  from  last  year 577 

Highest  valuation  of  school-house  and  site $75, 000 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses 3,441, 120 

Total  valuation  of  sites 468,t]09 

Total  value  of  apparatus bl,  138 

APPORTIOXMEXT  OF  SCHOOL-FUND  INCOME. 

The  ratio  of  apportionment  for  the  past  year  was  39  cents  per  scholar.  The  appor- 
tionment is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  returned  as  residing  in  those 
districts  which  maintained  school  five  or  more  mouths  duriug  the  preceding  year.  No 
apportionment  was  made  for  those  districts  which  did  not  maintain  school  at  least  five 
months  duriug  the  preceding  school  year,  except  in  some  cases  of  peculiar  hardship, 
which  were  provided  for  by  special  legislation.  As  such  legislation  is  now  probibited, 
some  general  provision  seems  necessary,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  destruction  of 
so  mauy  school-houses  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State  by  the  great  fires  of  October 
last. 

TEACHERS*  INSTirCTES. 

Forty-eight  institutes  have  been  held  duriug  the  last  school  year,  the  largest  num- 
ber  ever  hold  in  the  State  in  one  year. 

At  the  request  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  super- 
intendent, the  legislature  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $2,000  annually  for  the  suii- 
port  of  normal  institutes,  of  not  less  than  four  weeks  in  length,  to  be  held  in  counties 
not  directly  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  normal  schools.  It  is  expected  that  at.leust 
600  teachers  will  be  directly  reached  by  these  institutes  the  first  aeasou,  and  thereafter 
from  1,000  to  2,000. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  body  was  held  at  Madison  on  the  12th  and 
13th  days  of  July  last.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  presideut,  Professor  Peabody, 
©f  Harvard  University,  and  others,  and  several  valuable  papers  were  read.  The  dis- 
cussions held  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  work  of  education,  and  the  results 
of  the  meeting  can  not  but  be  of  benefit  to  the  State. 

STATE  principals'  ASSOCUTION. 

The  leading  principals  of. public  schools  in  the  State  have  formed  an  association,  and 
held  a  meeting  at  Madison  in  December  last.  Among  other  subjects  discussetl  wei'e, 
"  Compulsory  education,"  "How  far  may  the  State  wisely  prescribe  matter  aud  method 
of  instmctiou  in  the  schools  it  supports  f  "What  course  of  instruction  best  disciplines 
the  child  for  good  citizenship  f  A  resolution  was  passed  which  declares  "  that,  iu  the 
opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  enforvo  the 
elementary  education  of  all  it«  children.''  It  was  also  resolved  to  petition  the  legisla- 
tare  to  make  some  provision  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children. 

*Tbi«i  would  be  a  deareaae  o£  38  from  laat  year.    At  a  number  of  hooeeii  have  been  buUt,  this  is  net 
probable. 
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6TATB  teachers'  CERTIFICATES. 

The  attention  of  teachers  has  been  called  to  the  desirability  of  their  obtaining  the 
bigbest  certificates  known  to  the  law.  Twenty  persons  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  July.  To  fifteen  of  these  certificates  were^ awarded ;  seven  of  the  first 
grade  and  eight  of  the  second  grade.  It  is  recommended  that  limited  State  certifi- 
cates, good  for  five  years,  be  given  to  teachers  who  shall  pass  a  snccessfnl  examination 
in  the  studies  required  for  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  with  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  more  studies.  It  is  believed  the  effect  would  be  to  stimulate  many  to  reach  at 
once  a  higher  standard  of  qualification. 

CHILDREN  INCAPACITATED  FOR  COMMON-SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  who,  from  defect  of 
virion,  or  of  hearing,  or  of  intellect,  are  incapacitated  for  instruction  in  the  common 
schools.  From  eleven  counties  no  returns  have  been  made.  The  returns  from  the 
remaining  twenty-five  counties  are  as  follows : 

Incapacitated  for  instruction  from  defect  of  vision 136 

Incapacitated  for  instruction  from  defect  of  hearing 218 

Incapacitated  for  instruction  from  defect  of  intellect 3ol 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  numerous  of  the  three  classes  are  those  incapacita- 
ted by  defect  of  intellect,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  subject  of  providing  for  their 
education,  as  has  been  done  for  the  other  two  classes,  will  receive  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Alarm  has  been  felt  at  the  large  number  of  persons  of  school  age  not  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools.  At  the  last  session  of  the  le^slature  it  was  enacted  that  each 
district  dork,  in  addition  to  the  returns  already  provided  for  as  to  school  attendance, 
sliall  report  '*the  number  of  children  attending  school,  any  part  of  the  year,  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  7, 7  and  15, 15  and  20,  respectively."  The  returns,  though  imperfect, 
show  that  nearly  five-eighths  of  those  who  attend  school  are  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
15.  But  still  the  attendance  out  of  this  class  is  45,334  less  than  the  whole  number 
embraced  in  the  class.  The  majority  are  no  doubt  kept  away  from  school  through  the 
ignorance,  neglect,  or  poverty  of  parents.  This  is  precisely  the  class  that  should  be 
regarded  and  cared  for  as  the  wards  of  the  State.  The  subject  is  commended  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  legislature. 

With  regard  to  legislation  in  this  matter,  the  superintendent  says :  "  Although  some 
legislation  may  be  needed  upon  the  subject  of  vagrancy  and  truancy,  I  do  not  think 
public  sentiment  would,  as  yet,  sustain  compulsory  attendance  upon  our  public  schools. 
The  more  prevalent  feeling  seems  to  be  that  we  must  raise  our  schools  to  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  before  we  can  sustain  any  law  of  this  character.'' 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

This  feature  of  the  school  system  has  been  in  operation  nine  years.  The  number  of 
superintendent's  now  in  commission  is  sixty-three.  An  efficient  county  suporint-endency 
is  the  ''right  arm''  of  a  State  school  system.  ''It  is  all  important  that  the  offices  be 
filled  with  competent  men,  and  these  can  be  secured  only  by  the  payment  of  a  reason- 
able salary.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that,  where  the  administration  of  the  office  has  not 
given  reasonable  satisfaction,  a  niggardly  policy  has  been  content  to  employ  inferior 
men,  or  to  pay  for  but  a  portion  of  a  competent  man's  time." 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent  strongljr  recommends  more  8im])lioity  and  nnity  in  the  school 
system.  The  general  drifb  of  intelligent  opinion  in  this,  as  in  other  States,  has  been 
toward  a  preference  for  the  "  town  system  of  school  government,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  "single  district  system."  It  is  deemed  important  to  keep  the  matter  before 
the  local  school  officers,  and  extracts  are  made  from  discussions  oi  the  subject.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  graded  schools  could  be  much  more  extenaiyelyintrodaoed 
in  the  mral  districts  under  the  "  town  system." 

ACADEMIES. 

The  fact  noticed  last  year  may  be  repeated  with  emphasis,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  the  extinction  rather  than  increase  of  academies,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  StAte 
nnlversity  and  the  colleges  absorb- the  larger  share  of  academical  stadents.    In  fact. 
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most  of  tlie  colleges  in  the  State  are  as  yet  in  the  academical  rather  thai>  the  col- 
legiate stage  of  development.  As  they  take  a  higher  rank,  it  ma^  be  presumed  that 
their  preparatory  departments  will  disappear,  and  that  academies,  a  part  of  whose 
especial  work  it  shall  be  to  fit  young  persons  for  college,  may  be  again  built  up  and 
liberally  sustained. 

A  bill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
It  proposed  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  annually  for  the  establishment  of  an  acad- 
emy in  each  county  iu  the  State  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  over.  Any  county 
that  shall  establish  such  an  academy  in  the  manner  prescribed  shall  receive  $100  fo*r 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  provided  that  the  county  will  raise  at  least  an  equal  amount 
and  provide  for  the  necessary  building. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  important  institutions  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  Oshkosh  school, 
opened  September,  1871,  has  been  placed  iu  charge  of  G.  S.  Albec,  A.  M.,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Racine  high  school,  and  widely  known  as  one  of  the  best  educators  in 
the  State.  Twelve  students  graduated  during  the  year  at  Platteville  and  ten  at  White- 
water. The  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  filling  responsible  positions,  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  instructors.  Nearly  four  hundred  nndergraduatos  are 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  common  schools,  with  greater  or  less  success. 

The  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  at  their  meeting  in  June  last  directed  that 
an  institute  course  of  six  weeks  in  duration  be  held  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of 
each  normal  school,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  are  unable  to  take  the  rcixuisite 
course  for  graduation. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

'  The  articulation  class  has  been  continued  during  the  year  with  varied  success.  One 
section  has  constituted  a  regular  class  in  the  school,  with  uniform  studies. 

According  to  the  present  law  the  maximum  school  perio<l  is  seven  years.  In  some 
cases  all  that  can  be  done  for  a  pupil  is  accomplished  in  less  time ;  but  there  are 
other  cases  where  an  extension  of  the  time  is  very  desirable.  In  consequence  of  this 
limitation  the  institute  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  full  meas- 
ure of  attainment  possible  to  the  deaf-mute.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
time  bo  extended  for  those  whose  attainments  warrant  the  privilege. 

The  work  of  the  institution  is  hindered  for  want  of  suitable  accommodations.  The 
present  edifice  is  not  adapted  to  a  school  numbering  over  150.  Besides  the  100  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  not  now  in  school,  a  snfficlent  number  arrive  at  the 
school-age  every  year  to  form  a  now  class.  *^  Immediate  and  prospective  wants  de- 
mand planning  and  execution  without  delay." 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BUND. 

.  Instruction  has  been  given  during  the  year,  as  usual,  in  literature,  music,  and 
various  branches  of  industry.  Those  which  are  usually  styled  "common  branches" 
have  received  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  attention.  In  harmony  there  have  been 
two  classes.    The  orchestra  numbers  fourteen  pieces.    In  the  industrial  department 

fHspils  have  been  taught  broom-making.  It  is  hoped  that  the  law  passed  by  the  last 
egislature,  providing  for  obtaining  a  census  of  blind  children,  may  afibrd  the.  means 
of  communicating  with  the  parents  of  such  children,  many  of  whom  do  not  even  know 
of  the  existence  of  an  institntiou  for  their  benefit. 

UXrV'ERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Since  the  last  annnal  report,  the  regents  have  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  J.  H. 
Twombly,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  as  president  of  the  university.  Rev.  J.  W.  Sterling,  who 
has  been  identified  with  the  institution  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  retains  his  position 
as  vice-president. 

The  nniversity  report  shows  the  institution  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
The  college  classes  are  above  the  average  of  former  years,  both  in  numbers  and  scholar- 
ship, while  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  preparatory  students  are  fitting  for  the 
regular  courses. 

The  university  embraces,  1.  The  college  of  arts,  in  which  are  included  the  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  engineering;  2.  College  of  letters; 
3.  Female  college ;  4.  Law  department ;  5.  Preparatory  department,  where  pupils  are 
fitted  to  enter  either  the  college  of  arts  or  the  college  of  letters. 

The  legislature  of  1870  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  college  building 
for  females/  the  first  instance  of  a  State  appropriation  for  nniversity  building 
The  completion  of  this  building  and  its  opening,  during  the  past  year,  mark  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  university.  While  other  high  educational  institations  of  the  country 
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have  opened  their  doors  to  ladies  seeking  college  education,  this  State,  it  is  claimed, 
huH  taken  a  stop  in  advance  of  all  the  others  in  making  such  provision  that  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  university,  or  may  choose  their  studies  en- 
tirely within  the  limits  of  a  female  seminary  of  the  highest  character.  The  hoard  of 
visitors  si)cak  in  high  terms  of  this  college.  The  report  says:  "  The  classes  of  ladies 
show  a  scholarship  not  inferior  in  any  respect  to  those  of  the  gentlemen.''  The  board, 
however,  "  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  a  distinct  department,  known  as  the  female 
colli'ge,"  and  ^'  snggest  the  propriety  of  allowing  ladies  and  gentlemen,  i>ursuing  the 
same  studies,  to  recite  together." 

The  military  department  is  thoroqghly  organized,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of 
an  otlicer  of  the  United  States  Army.  By  action  of  the  hoard  of  regents,  military  drill 
is  required  of  all  the  members  of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  classes. 

The  department  of  agriculture  is  well  organized  and  well  conducted.  The  land  given 
by  Congress  has  been  located,  and  when  sold  will  atlbrd  abundant  means  for  carrying 
on  this  depiirtment  in  the  most  liberal  laaimer. 

The  law  de.partment  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  students,  from  the  fact  that  the 
law  library  of  the  State,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest, 
is  at  ail  times  accessible.  The  library  of  the  historical  society,  numbering  over  30,000 
volumes,  is  also  open  to  the  students  of  this  school. 

The  i)reKcnt  income  of  the  university  is  insiilxicient  to  meet  its  actual  wants.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  SlOjtK)0  per  annum  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  deficiency.  The 
choicest  lands  of  the  original  grant  by  Congress,  and  of  the  agricultural  college  grant, 
have  been  sold  by  the  State  for  §1.25  per  acre  only,  and  but  a  little  over  §500,000  will 
bi^  realized  from  these  grants  when  the  remaining  8(),000  acres  shall  have  been  sold. 

The  re])ort  of  the  board  of  regents  says:  "There  is  urgent  need  of  books  for  the 
library;  of  apparatus  for  school-room  and  laboratories;  of  mai^s  and  furniture ;  all 
essential  for  thorough  teaching,  but  entirely  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
regents.-'  "A  stringent  need  is  for  a  public  hall  or  chapel,  large  enough  to  assemble 
the  wliule  school."  The  regents  urge  upon  the  legislature  to  give  the  university  a 
chapel,  and  such  an  annual  appropriation  as  wiU  enablo  the  board  to  meet  these  press- 
ing needs. 

KIPON  COLLEGE. 

There  are  two  courses  of  study,  the  classical  and  scientific— which  ext<*nd8  over  four 
years — and  a  normal  course,  llie  courses  of  study  are  open  to  students  of  both 
sexes.  Ycmug  ladies,  who  wish,  may  assist  in  the  domestic  department,  and  thus  i>ay 
in  i)art  fur  their  board.  Young  men  who  need  it  may  generally  find  ivmunerative  em- 
jdoyment,  but  the  college  does  not  agree  to  furnish  it. 

The  progress  of  the  college  has  been  very  encouraging.  The  endowment  subscrip- 
tion has  reached  nearly  $40,000,  of  which  about  $27,000  are  paid  in  and  well  invested. 
But  the  work  which  the  college  is  doing  requires  that  its  endowment  fund  should  be 
raised  to  8100,000. 

Tho  cabinet  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

BKLOIT  COLI.EGE. 

A  preparatory  school  is  connected  with  this  college,  for  which  there  is  marked  out  a 
three  years'  course  of  study,  in  preparation  for  college,  and  a  parallel  three  years*  course 
for  students  who  do  not  intend  entering  college. 

Funds  are  provided  to  some  extent  for  aiding  indigent  students  who  have  the  min- 
istry in  view.  Through  the  board  of  education  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  educational 
organizations  of  various  denominations,  young  men  of  this  class  may  receive  assistance 
to  the  amount  of  from  $(50  to  $80  a  year  during  their  preparatory  course,  and  from  $dO 
to  $100  a  year  when  in  college. 

PACINE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  charter  provides  that  all  the  trustees  shall  be  communicants  of  the  Pro- 
t-estant  E]iiscopal  church.  The  object  of  the  college  is  to  educate  youth  in  the  princi- 
ples of  that  church.  There  are  four  college  classes,  and  a  scicntihc  school  has  bceu 
organized. 

17ASHOTAH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  ministers  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mission  established  in  1341.  The  seminary  has  here- 
tofore been  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Adequate  endowments  are  essential 
to  its  permanence.    The  fund  should  be  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

WISCONSIN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Two  scholarships  have  been  founded  during  the  year,  and  a  fund  of  $1,000  has  been 
given  for  the  support  of  the  principal.  Several  valuable  donations  of  books,  pictaroey 
and  coins  have  been  received. 
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GALES\'ILLE    UNIVERSITY. 


This  DDivereity  •iFers  both  a  classical  and  scientific  couree.  Stadeuts  completing  the 
classical  course  receive  tbe  dej^ree  of  Baclielor  of  Arts.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
Bcieutiiic  coureK^  young  gentlemen  receive  the  degi'ee  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  young 
ladies  that  of  Mistress  of  English  Literature. 


NOIITIIWESTERN  UNnTEItSITY. 


This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  6yno<l  of  Wisconsin. 
Iijcftiiiction  in  isome  of  the  studies  is  given  in  the  Gorman  language.  The  faculty  aud 
most  of  the  students  are  German.    The  Institution  is  open  to  both  sexes. 


l^ULWAUKEE  ACADEMY. 

Two  general  courses  of  study  are  laid  down  :  an  English  and  scientific  conrse,  and 
a  classical  course.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department.  The  study  of  German  is 
iiiiule  .1  prominent  feature  of  each  course. 

ROCHESTER  SEMINARY. 

This  institution  is*  under  the  control  of  the  Free-Will  Baptists,  but,  though  denoini- 
uxitional,  it  is  not  sectarian. 

SAINT  CLARA  ACADEMY. 

This  academy  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic. 

WISCONSIN  ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES,  ARTS,  AND  LETTERS. 

•  The  academy  was  organized  Febmary  16, 1870,  by  a  convention  called  for  that  pnr- 
]K)se  by  the  governor  and  more  thau  one  hundred  other  prominent  citizens  or  the 
State. 

The  general  objects  aimed  at  were  the  material,  intellectual,  and  social  fmprove- 
nient  of  the  State,  and  the  advancement  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  acad- 
emy was  broadly  planned,  so  as  to  embrace  every  important  interest  of  the  State  and 
every  department  of  investigation  looking  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

One  of  its  specilic  objects  is  a  thorough  scieutiiic  survey  of  the  Stat«,  with  a  view  to 
determine  its  mineral,  agricultural,  and  other  resources. 

The  department^}  named  in  the  constitution  are  the  department  of  sciences,  the 
department  of  arts,  and  the  department  of  letters.  With  a  view  to  subsequent  develop- 
iDcnt,  it  is  i)rovMed  that  *'  any  branch  of  these  departments  may  be  constituted  a  sec- 
tion, and  any  section  or  group  of  sections  may  be  exx)auded  iiito  a  full  department 
whenever  such  expansion  shall  bo  deemed  important." 

The  present  scheme  of  the  departments  is  as  follows :  I.  The  department  of  specn- 
lative  philosophy,  (not  yet  organized.)  II.  The  dex)artment  of  the  social  and  political 
sciences,  embracing  jurisprudence,  political  science,  i>olitical  economy,  education, 
pnblic  health,  and  social  economy.  III.  The  department  of  the  natural  sciences ;  em- 
bracing mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  medicine.  IV.  The  department  of 
arts ;  embracing  the  useful  arts  and  the  line  arts.  Y.  The  department  of  letters ;  em- 
bracing language,  literature,  and  history. 

Each  department  has  its  own  officers,  while  all  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general 
council.  Three  meetings  are  held  annually  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers. 
The  nrocecdings  at  these  meetings,  including  abstracts  of  the  i>ai)ei-8  read,  are  pub- 
lished in  a  periodical  called  The  Bulletin. 

The  presidents  of  our  colleges,  as  well  as  the  professors  connected  therewith,  distin- 
piished  scientists,  and  members  of  the  several  proft^ssions,  have  heartily  united  in  the 
inauguration  of  this  enterprise,  and  have  shown  their  deep  interest  in  it^  welfare  by 

f;iving  to  it  not  only  their  moral  aud  pecuniary  support,  but  also  tbe  fruits  of  their  iu- 
ellectual  labor.    Since  the  organization  of  the  academy,  (lb70,)  forty-two  papers  on 
subjects  embraced  by  the  different  departments  have  been  prepared  for  its  meetings. 
The  duties  of  all  officers  have  been  performed  without  compensation,  and  the  ex- 

Senses  of  members  in  making  investigations  aud  attending  the  meetings  have  been 
efrayed  by  themselves. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  and  the  useful  arts  has  made  considerable  growth, 
and  must  eventually  come  to  bo  exceedingly  valuable  to  tbe  State  for  seientilio  uses. 

The  present  number  of  life  members  is  12;  of  annual  members,  55;  of  oorresponding 
members,  27. 

INDXTSmtlAL  SCHOOL. 

The  managers  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  boys  report  as  follows :  Num- 
ber in  sehooi  October  1, 1871,  (boys.  237 ;  girls,  2.)  239 ;  whole  nmnl>er  in  school  dnriqg 
the  year,  288 ;  whole  number  in  scnool  since  July,  16G0, 779.    During  the  year  30  hay« 
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been  returned  to  parents  on  ticket-of-leave ;  Shave  gone  ont  to  place  on  ticket-of- 
leave ;  the  term  of  one  bas  expired ;  1  Las  been  honorably  di8cbar|jod ;  6  have  escaped, 
and  3  have  died.  The  expenses  for  the  year  amount  to  $32,3c$7.95.  The  legislature, 
at  its  last  session,  appropriated  ;$16,000  for  the  erection  of  another  building,  and  $4,000 
for  the  purchase  of  4U  acres  of  land. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution  the  family  system  has  been*  adopted,  with 
eminent  success.  In  the  school  all  the  common  branches  of  English  education  are 
taught. 

A  new  branch  of  industry  has  been  introduced — the  cane-seating  of  chairs.  This 
fnrnishes  employment  to  a  number  of  small  boys  who  could  not  be  employed  in  the 
other  work-shops.  The  school  is  not  self-sustaining.  It  is  not  considered  iniportaut 
that  it  should  be.  Pecuniary  proht  is  a  small  matter  to  be  considered  in  an  institu- 
tion like  this,  intended  for  the  reformation  of  character  and  the  formation  of  honest, 
law-abiding  citizens.    Its  usefulness  can  not  be  measured  by  money  returns. 

MILWAUKEE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

There  have  been  94  children  in  this  institution  during  the  year,  47  boys  and  47  girls. 
Of  these  9  have  been  given  home^  in  families  where  they  will  be  well  cared  for;  26 
have  been  taken  by  their  friends,  leaving  59,  the  present  number.  Whole  number  siuce 
the  foundation  of  Ihe  institution,  G03.  Colored  orphans  are  received,  and  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  other  children.  A  school  (is  maintained  and  attended  by  all 
inmates  over  3  years  of  age. 

WISCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Madison,  July  9, 10, 
and  11 ;  President  Samuel  Shaw,  of  Berlin,  occupied  the  chair.  An  address  of  welcome 
.  was  given  by  the  presid^t  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of«.Madison.   *-    '^•" 

Addresses  were  civon  ujwn  "Edncitors  and  their  profession,"  by  President  J.  H. 
Twombly,  of  the  State  Univei-sity ;  an  inaugural  address,  by  President  Sbaw ;  <m 
"  Conscience  and  culture,"  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Dudley,  of  Milwaukee  ;  by  Dr.  .1.  W.  Iloyt,  on 
"A  national  university ; "  on  **  The  work  in  the  Chicago  schools  during  the  past  year,'* 
by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard.  Essays  and  ]>apers  were  read  on  *'  Woman's  wages  for  teaching,-' 
by  Miss  Martha  A.Perry;  on  the  **  Self  reporting  system,"  by  W.  C.  Whitford;  on 
**  Rhetorical  exercises,"  by  A.  Salisbury ;  on  *'Tho  child,"  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  G.  Arey  :  on  the 
"  State  school  system,"  by  G.  S.  Albee  ;  on  "  The  county  teacher,"  by  Mrs.  1.  N.  Stew- 
art; on  "Oral  instruction,"  by  D.  E.Gardner. 

Ex-Governor  Fairchild  also  addressed  the  teachers  very  effectively. 

Discussions  were  had  on  many  of  the  papers  read,  and  reports  m'ade  upon  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  State  by  a  number  of  the  county  superintendents. 

The  session  was  divided  into  a  high-school  section,  and  an  intermediate  and  primary 
section. 

Messrs.  A.  Earthman  and  Warren  D.  Parker,  a  committee  on  the  establishment  nf 
county  academies,  in  closing  a  lengthy  report  on  the  subject,  express  the  opinion  that 
at  present  it  would  bo  impolitic  to  ask  for  a  law  for  that  i)urpose. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  re-affirming  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded  children  of  the  State  ;  urging  greater  etforts  to  secnn-  nonual 
training  for  teachers ;  approving  the  policy  of  holding  teachers'  institutes  throughout 
the  Stato  ;  and  indorsing  the  plan  of  a  national  university. 

Officers  elected  :  President,  J.  R.  Purdy ;  vice-presidents.  Dr.  McGregor,  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlain, and  Ella  M.  Stewart ;  secretary,  M.  T.'Park ;  treasurer,  D.  E.  Gardner ;  and 
an  executive  committee  of  five  members. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Wisconsin  was  the  fifteenth  State  in  population,  having 
1,0.54,670  inhabitants  in  53,9^  square  miles,  an  average  of  19.56  persons  to  the  square 
mile.  This  population  was  composed^of  1,051,351  whites,  2,113  colored,  and  l,^20i>  In- 
dians; 690,171  were  natives,  and  364,499  , were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  native  residents 
448,743  whites,  611  colored,  and  918  Indians  were  bom  within  the  8tat«,  while  of  the 
foreign  residents  162,314  were  bom  in  Germany,  28,192  in  England,  and  48,479  in  Ire- 
land. ' 

/School  attendanoc^AccoTdiug  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  260,732  persons 
attended  school.  Of  these  24,897  were  foreign-born.  The  white  scholars  numbered 
260,296,  of  whom  135,015  were'  males  and  125,281  females.  The  colored  scholars  nnra- 
bered  306,  of  whom  180  were  males  and  126  females ;  60  male  and  70  female  Indians 
were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy. — ^The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
^mte  was  55,441,  of  whom  41,328  were  foreign-born. 
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Agfj  seXj  and  ra^e  of  illiterates. — Of  the  54,845  white  illitoratcs,  9,274  were  from  10  to 

15  years  old,  of  whom  5,030  were  males  and  4,244  females;  5,264  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  2,777  wore  males  and  2,487  females ;  40,307  were  21  years  old  and 
over — 17,637  males  and  22,670  females.  Of  the  360  colored  illiterates  19  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old — 12  males  and  7  females ;  41  were  from  15  to  21  years  old — 25  males  and 

16  females;  300  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  185  were  males  and  115  females ; 
101  male  and  135  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

*  Educational  institutions, — According  to  Table  XII,  toI.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
Dumber  of  educational  institutions  was  4,943,  with  7,955  teachers— 2,r)ll  males  and 
5,444  females,  and  with  344,014  pupilv — 176,541  males  and  167,473  females. 

Jmauni  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $2,600,310,  of  which  $32,953  were  derived  ftom  endowment,  $2,027,676 
from  taxation  andpublic  funds,  and  $539,481  from  tuition  and  other  bources. 

Public  achools.—The  4,659  public  schools  had  7,669  teachers— 2,:^83  mules  and  5,286 
females,  with  337,008  pupils— 172,950  males  and  164,058  females.  They  possessed  a  total 
income  of  $2,209,384,  of  which  $350  were  derived  from  endowment,  $1,962,741  from  tax- 
ation and  public  funds,  and  $246,293  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Colleges. — The  12  colleges  had  99  teachers — 62  males  and  37  females ;  they  were  at- 
tended by  2,387  students — 1,439  males  and  948  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of 
$161,300,  of  which  $30,603  were  derived  from  endowment,  $13,823  from  taxation  and 
pnblic  funds,  and  $116,874  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Academies. — The  5  academies  had  24  teachers — 6  males  and  18  females,  with  451  pu- 
pils—205  males  and  246  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $23,200,  of  which 
$2,000  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $21,200  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  38  day  and  boardiug  schools  had  51  teachers — 6  males  and  45 
females,  and  were  attended  by  1,319  pupils — 421  males  and  898  females.  They  pos- 
sessed an  income  of  $46,625,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  1,332  public  libraries,  with  378,680  volumes,  and  1,551  private 
libraries,  with  527,131  volumes  ;  in  all  2,883  libraries,  with  905,811  volumes. 

The  press. — The  190  periodicals  had  an  agj;regate  circulation  of  343,385  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  28,762,920  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  1,864  church  organizations,  1,466  had  edifices,  with  423,015  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $4,890,781. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  1,126  paupers,  374  were  native  whites,  16  native  colored,  and  736 
fort.»igners. 

CViwic— Of  418  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870, 192  wore  native  whites,  23  native 
colored,  and  203  foreigners.  Eight  hundred  and  tifly-seveu  i)ersons  were  convicted 
during  the  year. 

J/fe  and  sex  a^  population. — Of  the  total  population,  354,016  persons  were  from  5  to 
18  years  old,  of  wliom  178,669  were  males  aud  175,347tfemulo8 ;  751,704  were  10  years 
old  and  over,  of  whom  391,603  were  males  and  360,101  females. 

Occupations. — Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  per- 
sons of  these  ages  were  employed  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  267,273  were  males 
and  2.^),535  females ;  159,687  persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom 
158,300  were  males  aud  1,387  females;  58,070  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of 
whom  37,898  were  males  and  20,172  females ;  21,534  in  trade  and  transportation,  of 
whom  21,342  were  males  and  192  females;  53,517  in  manufacturing  aud  mechanical 
aud  miniug  industries,  of  whom  49,733  were  males  and  3,784  females. 

Jgc  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  292,608  employed  persons,  7,750  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  6,472  were  males  and  1,278  females ;  266,691^were  from 
16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  243,457  were  males  and  23,242  females ;  18,359  were  60  years 
old  aud  over,  of  whom  17,344  were  males  and  1,015  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Hon.  Samuel  Fallows,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison, 

COUNTY,  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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The  following  letter  from  tlio  governor  of  the  Territory,  Hon.  A.  P.  R.  Safford,  who 
is  also  ex-ojjUcio  superiutendeut  of  public  instruction,  gives  the  most  recent  information 
of  the  educational  condition  of  the  Territory : 

Executive  Office,  IVoson,  A,  T.,  July  8, 1872. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  yon  six  copies  of  the  school  law  of  this 
TeiTitory.  No  amendments  have  been  made  to  the  law  since  communicating  with  you 
before.  The  free-school  system  has  been  successfully  inaugurat^Kl  throughout  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  a  free  school  has  been  put  in-  operation  during  the  present  year  in  every 
school  district  where  there  was  a  sufficient  nnm1)er  of  children,  and  have  been  or  will  be 
in  all  cases  continued  three  months,  in  most  of  the  districts  six  months,  and  in  some 
nine  months. 

The  present  law  is  a  very  good  one,  needing  some  slight  amendments.  The  territorial 
revenue  should  be  increased,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  by  the  nest  legislature,  as  the  Terri- 
tory is  out  of  debt  and  we  shall  have  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  treasury  by  the  time 
the  next  legislature  meets,  and  an  increased  sum  can  be  paid  for  school  pnrposes  with- 
out additional  taxation.  The  boards  of  supervisors  should  be  compelled  to  levy  a  uni- 
form tax  for  school  purposes  in  every  county.  The  trust  is  too  sacred  to  leave  to  tbo 
discretion  of  tlireo  men.  While  in  some  couuties  a  sufficient  t.ix  may  bo  levied,  in 
others  it  may  not,  and  this  is  not  doing  equal  justice  to  all  thecliildron  of  tlitj  Territory. 
I  believe  it  should  be  the  duty  of  governments  to  give  all  an  equal  start  in  life  as  fiir 
as  education  is  concerned,  and  to  do  this  the  first  and  most  important  duty  is  ro  ruist^ 
the  necessary  means.  This  being  done,  then  parents  should  be  compelled  to  send  their 
children  to  school. 

Before  the  free-school  system  was  inaugurated  in  this  Territory,  many  doubted  its 
practicability,  and  but  few  believed  it  could  be  made  a  success ;  but  now  all,  with  one 
accord,  are  pleased  with  it,  and  I  think  but  little  difficulty  will  be  met  within  continu- 
inc  and  iK.'rfecting  the  system. 

The  larger  poition  of  the  children  are  of  Mexican  birth,  and  but  few  of  them  can 
sxieak  the  English  language.  They  have  been  taught  altogether  in  English,  and  their 
progress  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired.  Our  funds  haA^e  been  limited,  but  every 
dollar  has  been  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  teachera.  Neither  myself  nor  any  officer 
charged  with  executing  tlie  law  has  charged  or  received  anything  for  services. 

As  soon  as  the  county  superintendents  send  in  reports,  I  will  send  you  in  detail  a 
report  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory. 

ResiiectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  P.  R.  SAFFORD, 
Ez-offlcio  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

Commissioner  of  Education^  Washington,  D,  C, 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population, — In  1870  Arizona  was  the  ninth  Territory  in  population,  having 
9,658  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  113,910  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.08  person  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  9,.^>8l  whites,  26  colored,  20  Chinese,  and 
31  Indians.  Of  these  3,849  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  5,809  wer«  foreign- 
born.  Of  the  native  residents,  1,221  whites,  1  colored,  and  eighteen  Indians  were 
lK)ru  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents,  379  were  bom  in  Germany,  134 
in  England,  and  495  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — ^According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  149  persons  at- 
tended school,  and  of  these  85  were  foreign-born.  Of  these  white  scholars,  79  were 
males  and  70  females. 

Illiteracy. — There  were  2,753  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
■write,  of  whom  2,491  were  foreign-bom. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  2,729  white  illiterates,  299  were  from  10  to  15  years 
©Id,  and  of  these  177  were  males  and  122  females ;  496  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  242  were  males  and  254  females ;  1,934  wer(»  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  1,167 
were  males  and  767  females.  One  male  colored»illiterate  was  reported,  21  years  old ; 
12  male  and  11  female  Indian  illiterates  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  l,of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  one,  (a  parochial  or  charity  school,)  having  7 
female  teachers  to  educate  132  pupils^  72  of  whom  were  males  and  60  females. 
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Amount  avd  source  of  educaiUmal  income. — The  income  of  ^his  edncational  institution 
was  $6,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Librarif. — There  was  one  pnhlic  lihrary  in  the  Territory,  with  1,000  volumes,  and  5 
private  libraries,  with  1,000  volumes :  making  in  all  6  libraries,  containing  2,000  volumes. 

The  press, — The  one  periodical  had  a  circulation  of  280  copies',  and  an  annual  issue  of 
14,560  copies. 

Churches.^Of  the  4  church  organizations,  4  had  edifices,  with  2,400  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  824,000. 

Crime. — There  were  11  foreigners  imprisoned  June  1, 1870,  and  29  persons  were  con- 
victed duriug  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  1,621  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  831  were  males  and  790  females;  8,237  were  10  years  old  and  upward,  of  whom 
6,148  were  males  and  2,089  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  6,030  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occnpations, 
of  wliom  5,734  were  males  and  296  females.  Of  these  emploved  {persons,  1,285  were 
engaged  iu  agricultural  pursuits^  of  whom  1,284  were  males  ana  1  female;  3,115  in  per- 
soual  aud  professional  service,  of  whom  2,979  were  males  and  136  females;  501  in  trade 
and  trausportation,  of  whom  588  were  males  and  3  females ;  1,039  in  manufactures  and 
mechanical  aud  mining  industries,  of  whom  883  were  males  and  156  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  the  6,030  employed  persons,  118  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  88  were  males  and  30  females ;  5,833  were  from  16  to  59  years 
old,  aud  of  these  5,578  were  males  and  255  females;  79  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  68  were  males  and  11  females. 
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"Prom  biennial  report  of  W.  C.  Lotlirop,  superintendent  of  public  iuRtr action,  for  tbe  scbolastic  yean 

ended  September  30, 1870,  and  September  30,  ItHl.J 

FINAKCIAL  STAT£M£1XT. 

1870.  1871. 

Kato  of  schooltiix $0  41  $0  41 

Anionnt  of  school-tax  Icviwl 65,997  86  79,901  04 

Amount  of  tax  collected  by  county  treasurer 44, 996  60  47, 3B7  KJ 

Amount  raised  bv  taxation  in  the  distrigts 19,842  79  3:5,886  49 

Total  amount  of  8choi>l  fund 64,839  39  81, -274  02 

Amount  expended  for  school  purposes 53, 763  14  67, 395  48 

Average  oost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  per  mouth 3  63  366 

ATTENDANCE. 

1870.  1871. 

Nnmberof  white  persons  between  5  and  21  years 6,308  7,607 

Numlier  of  colored  persous  between  5  and  21  years 109  i:)5 

Total  scholastic  population 6,417  7,742 

Number  enrolled  in  school 3,430  4,357 

Average  attendance 1,995  2,611 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  PAY. 

1870.        1871. 

Number  of  male  teachers 75  80 

Number  of  female  teachers 57  84 

Whole  number  of  teachers 132  164 

Average  monthly  pay  of  male  teachers 866  $69 

Average  monthly  pay  of  female  teachers..*. 857  $54 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

1870.        1871. 

Number  of  school  districts 1 129  160 

Number  of  schools 110  120 

Average  number  of  days  school  has  been  taught ISO  92 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  libraries 132  652 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Number  of  school-houses  in  1870 — brick,  4;  stone,  2;  frame,  36;  log,  21; 

adobe,  5 68 

Number  of  school-houses  in  1871 — brick,  4 ;   stone,  4 ;  frame,  41 ;  log,  25 ; 

adobe,  6 80 

Value  of  school-houses  in  1870 (66,106  55 

Talue  of  school-houses  in  1871 $82,574  05 

CONDITION  OP  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent,  in  reviewing  the  work  of  tbe  past  two  years,  6nds  much  that 
needs  yet  to  bo  accomplished.  Whatever  improvements  he  has  been  able  to  introduce, 
lie  considers  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  intelligent  classes 
of  citizens,  and  the  active  sympathy  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is  believed 
that  in  the  future,  similar  progressive  measures,  8ui)ported  by  the  friends  of  education 
and  wise  legislation,  will  witness  yet  higher  results.  The  importance  of  good  schools 
as  a  nieaos  of  attracting  to  the  Territory  the  better  class  of  those  who  are  seeking 
homes  in  the  West  is  strongly  urged. 

SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  present  school  law  is  considered,  as  a  whole,  a  good  one,  and  as  affording  an 
excellent  basis  for  a  complete  system  of  education.  Some  amendments  are  suggested, 
as  follows :  '^  The  imposiug  of  a  penalty  for  the  failure  of  county  commissioners  to  levy 
a  school  tax ;  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  in  accordance  with  the  actnal  attend- 
ance at  school,  instead  of  in  accordance  with  the  enumeration ;  provision  for  the  elec- 
tion of  l>oards  of  ediication  in  cities  and  towns,  giving  to  the  municipal  authorities  the 
Sower  to  levy  a  tax  for  school  purposes."  The  necessity  for  this  change  has  been  fully 
emonstrated  in  some  of  the  districts.  An  amendment  is  also  proposed  providing  for 
the  granting  of  graded  certificates,  by  a  territorial  board  of  examiners,  appointca  by 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  yalid  throughout  the  Territory  ior  a  period 
not  longer  than  three  years. 
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POLITICS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  snperintendent  is  glad  to  bo  able  to  say  that  the  schools  of  the  Territory  are  not 
^^run"  an  political  niachiiics,  although  the  manner  of  electing  Hchool  oflicens  makes 
them  to  Home  extent  dependent  ujion  political  parties;  but  in  many  instances  the 
names  of  the  school  boards  are  selected  from  both  political  parties,  and  but  one  ticket 
is  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  i)eople,  political  and  sectarian  i)rejadice8  being  laid 
aside  for  the  common  good. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Proper  attention  to  school  architectnro  is  considered  indispensable  in  carrying  out  a 
true  educational  system.  The  style  of  a  school  building  has  its  eftect  upon  the  deport- 
ment and  progress  of  pupils.  It  is  recommended  that,  no  matter  what  the  coutem- 
plati^l  cost  of  the  house,  a  professional  architect  be  consulted.  Greater  attention  to 
the  lighting  and  ventilating  of  school-rooms  is  urged. 

The  proper  furnishing  of  the  school-room  is  also  considered  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Careful  inquirj"  proves  that  good  school  furniture  of  ejistem  manufacture  is  less 
expensive  than  common  pine  desks  and  seats  ma<leto  order  by  car|)enters  in  the  Terri- 
tory. This  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of  school  officers  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory. 

COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDENCE. 

This  is  established  bylaw,  and  the  territorial  superintendent  considers  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  proper  working  of  the  school  system.  "  When  only  i>er8on8  well  qualified 
are  elected  to  the  office,  it  will  do  more  than  any  other  agency  to  make  our  bchools 
what  they  should  be." 

TEACHERS. 

Under  the  present  school  law  no  teacher  can  be  employed,  or.receivo  any  portion  of 
the  public  school  funds,  without  the  county  superintendents*  certificate  of  cjualifica- 
tion.  They,  therefore,  can  prevent  the  employment  of  incomi»et<^nt  teachers;  but  they 
must  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  district  boards. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  school  system  is  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers.  This,  in  most  instances,  is  attributable  to  want  of  sufficient  compensation. 
District  officers  too  frequently  employ  teachei-s  of  inferior  qualitications,  who  "  work 
cheap,"  that  thereby  the  cun-ent  expenses  may  be  lessened,  and  the  school  continued 
for  a  longer  time.  The  superintendent  considers  it  far  better  that  the  scliool  should  be 
taught  three  months  by  a  iirat-class  teacher,  than  six  months  by  a  poor  one.  ^*  Liberal 
salaries  should  be  paid  and  good  services  be  required  in  return." 

TEACHERS*  INSTITXTrES. 

Successful  institutes  have  been  held  in  Arapahoe  and  Boulder  Counties.  The  county 
superintendents  are  urged  to  take  measures  to  establish  institutes  in  all  the  counties. 
They  are  considered  the  most  efficient  means  of  improvement  for  teachers,  and  tjiey, 
in  i>art,  supply  the  place  of  normal  schools,  **an  institution  which,  it  is  earnestly 
hoi>ed,  will  soon  be  one  among  the  many  evidences  of  prosi>erity  "  in  the  Territory. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  system  of  public 
schools.  Any  change  should  be  well  considered,  and  frequent  changei$  should,  if  nos- 
sible,  be  avoided.  In  the  ab.sence  of  any  provision  of  law,  authorizing  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  the  superintendent  has  not  thought  it  adviitable 
to  recommend  a  special  list  of  books.  Tlio  nmltinlicatiou  of  so  many  serial  books  on 
each  branch  of  study  is  considered  an  evil,  involving  not  only  great  expense,  but  a 
useless  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  x^'iniary 
schools  it  would  be  better  to  dispense  with  text-books  almost  entirely. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  considered  very  essential  that  schools  should  be  graded  in  accordance  witli  the 
qualiiicatious  of  the  pupils^  and  separate  teachers  employed  for  each  department.  A 
great  mistake  is  made  in  giving  the  charge  of  the  primary  classes  to  teachers  of  ordi- 
nary qualifications  and  but  little  experience.  Good  primary  teachers  ore  the  most 
needed,  and  the  most  difficult  to  obtain. 

Graded  schools  are  in  successful  operation  in  Denver,  Central,  Black  Huwk,  and 
several  other  towns  in  the  Territory. 
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TEACHEKS'  LIBRARIES. 

Tbe  superintendent  earnestly  recommends  that  "in  all  connties  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  purpose,  associations  bo  formed,  and  teachers' 
libraries  and  other  aids  be  purchased."  It  is  also  recommended  tliat  an  appropriation 
be  made  for  the  purchase  of  educational  works  for  the  territorial  library. 

SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  insisted  that  the  "  teachers'  authority  should  be  firmly  mafutained  at  all  times 
and  by  whatever  legitimate  means  are  the  most  efl'ectual.  An  appeal  to  the  better 
nature  should,  in  every  case,  be  first  thoroughly  tried,  afid  severer  methods  resorted  t^ 
ouly  in  case  of  necessity.''  While  believing  that  corporal  punishment  may,  iu  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  bo  avoided,  the  superintendeut  can  not  fully  eoiucide  with 
those  who  insist  upon  its  entire  abolition. 

TRUANCY  AND  TARDINESS. 

The^e  are  referred  to  as  great  hinderauces  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  The  remedy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  ])areuts.  "  If  they  could  be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  educfi- 
tion  of  their  children  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  regular  attendance  at 
school,  it  would  be  a  great  vantage-ground  gained." 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

A  compulsory  law  would  be  of  no  avail  in  the  Territory,  while  the  school  accommo- 
dations are  so  entirely  insullicieiit  as  at  present.  This  obstacle  is  being  gradually 
overcome.  When  sufficient  accommodations  are  provided  it  may  become  nece^isary  to 
pass  laws  compelliug  all  persons  of  school-age  to  attend  school  some  portion  of  each 
vear.  The  subject  is  considered  worthy  the  careful  attention  of  educators  and  legis- 
lators. 

FACTS  FROM  TUE   UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Jren  aud  population. — In  1870  Colorado  was  the  fourth  Territory  in  population,  having 
o9.>rC4  iuhabitants  within  an  area  of  104.5(^0  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.38  peraon 
to  the  s<piare  mile.  Of  this  population  IVJ/2til  were  whites,  456  were  colored,  7  were 
'  Chin<»se,  and  180  were  ludiaus.  Of  these  3;V265  were  natives,  and  6,599  were  foreign- 
ers. Of  the  native  residents  6,277  whites,  45  colored,  and  2*2  Indians  were  born  within 
the  Territory,  aud  of  the  foreigners  1,456  were  born  in  Germany,  1,358  in  Euglaud,  and 
1,<).S.'>  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  2,617  persons 
atteuded  school,  and  of  these  135  were  foreign-l)orn.  The  whit<^  scholars  numbered 
2,597,  of  whom  l,'i76  were  males  and  1,221  fen)ales.  The  colored  scholars  numbered 
19—12  males  and  7  females.     One  female  Indian  was  reported. 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  6,82ii,  of  whom  255  were  foreigu-bom. 

J//e,  HcXj  and  rave  of  illita'atcs.—Of  the  6,564  white  illiterates  970  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  of  whom  483  were  males  and  487  females ;  1,215  were  from  15  to  21  years 
oM,  of  whom  498  were  males  and  717  females ;  4,379  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  2.305  were  males  and  2,074  females.  Of  the  146  colored  illiterates  8  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  4  were  males  and  4  females  ;  27  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  13  were  males  and  14  females ;  111  were  21  years  old  and  over,  and  of 
the.se  63  were  males  and  48  females.  Thirty-four  male  and  79  female  Indians  were  also 
reported. 

Kdnralional  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  142,  with  18H  teacliei-s,  of  whom  89  were  males 
and  99  females,  and  5,033  pupils,  2,755  males  and  2,278  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income* — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $r7,915,  of  which  $73,375  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
funds,  and  $14,540  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

I*nbUo  schools.— Thii  124  public  schools  had  156  teachers,  81  males  and  75  females, 
with  4,517  pupils,  of  whom  2,552  were  males  and  1,965  females.  They  possessed  a  total 
income  of  §75,025,  of  which  §73,025  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
$2,000  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academics. — The  2  academies,  with  12  female  teachers,  were  attended  by  120  female 
pupils.     They  possessed  an  income  of  ^,800,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Pnrate  schools. — The  16  private  day  aud  boarding  schools  had  20  teachers— 8  males 
aud  12  females,  with  396  pupils— 203  males  and  193  females.  Thev  possessed  a  total 
income  of  $7,090,  of  which  §350  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and 
(6,740  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

.   24£ 
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Lihraries. — There  were  30  public  libraries  with  11,385  volumes,  and  145  private  libra- 
ries with  i^,959  volumes;  making  in  all  175  libraries,  with  39,344  volumes. 

The  press.— The  14  periodicals  bad  an  aggregate  circulation  of  12,750  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,190,600  copies. 

Churches, — Of  the  5i  church  organizations,  47  had  edifices,  with  17,495  sittings,  and 
the  church  property  was  valued  at  $207,5J30. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  19  paupers,  8  were  native  whites,  and  11  foreigners. 

Crime. — Of  19  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  11  wore  native  whites,  5  native  col- 
ored, and  3  foreigners;  32  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Jffe  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population,  8,957  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  ohl,  of  whom  4,G05  were  males  and  4,352  females ;  30,349  were  10  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  19,931  were  males  and  10,418  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  17,.'S83  persons  of  these  ages  employed  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  17,147  wore  males  and  436  females ;  6,462  persons,  all  males,  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  3,625  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
3,245  were  males  and  380  females ;  2,815  in  trade  and  trauhportatiou,  of  whom  2,818 
were  males  and  2  females  ;  4,681  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, of  whom  4,027  were  males  and  44  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population. — Of  these  17,583  employed  persons,  268  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  246  were  males  and  22  females ;  17,157  were  from  IG  to  59 
years  old,  of  whom  16,748  were  males  and  409  females ;  158  were  60  years  old  and  over, 
of  whom  153  were  males  and  5  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
W.  C.  LOTHROP,  ierritorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Denver, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Arapaboo... 

Bent 

Boulder 

Clear  Creek 

Conejos 

CoHtiila 

Bou^laa 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Gilpin 

Greenwood . 
Huerfano  . . 
Jefferson  ... 

Lake 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Paik 

Pueblo 

Saicuache ... 

Summit 

Weld 


Supcrintendeqt. 


Frank  Church 

n.  M.  Moore 

A.  R.  Brown 

WUham  M.  Clark. . . . 

C,  Stollsteimer 

Dario  Galle^os 

Walter  P.  Miller 

William  M.  Stricklcr 
Warren  R.  Fowltr... 

II.  M.  Halo 

Jacob  Gross,  jr 

A.  J.  Thomas 

M.  C.  Kirby 

H.C.Boon 

James  M.  Galloway  . 

Michael  Bcshoar 

E.  M.  Innes 

Philip  Zoeller 

John  Lawrence 

George  W.  Mumford. 
O.  P.Bassctt 


Post-oiBce  address. 


Denver. 

Las  Animas  City. 

Boulder. 

Georgetown. 

Guadalupe. 

San  Luis. 

LnrkHpnr. 

(Colorado  City. 

Calion  Citv. 

Central  <:Ity. 

Kit  Cai-wm. 

Butte  Valley. 

Golden  City. 

Granite. 

Fort  Collins. 

Trinidad. 

Hamilton. 

Pueblo. 

Saguache. 

Delaware  City. 

Hillsborouffh.    . 
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DAKOTA. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Turner,  saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the  acholnatio  year  ended 

December  31, 1871.] 

CONDITION  OF  fiCHOOLS. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  show  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  during  the  year;  but  the  failure  of  several  school-district  clerkd  in  each 
county  to  forward  their  annnal  reports  to  the  county  superintendent  makes  the  stx^is- 
tics  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

During  the  past  year  many  of  the  schools  in  each  county  haye  been  visited,  and 
generally  found  to  bo  prosperous.  Now  and  commodious  school-houses  have  been 
built  in  several  of  the  older  settled  districts,  and  it  is  hoped  the  coming  year  will  wit- 
ness the  displacement  of  a  number  of  the  log  school-houses. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  diversity  of  text-books  heretofore  used  in  the  schools  of  this  Territory  has  been 
a  hinderauce  to  their  prosperity.  Some  districts  had  adopted  and  were  using  almost 
exclusively  one  series;  but  these  instances  were  very  rare.  The  county  superiutondent 
of  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  in  the  Territory  says :  **  The  books  used  are  partly 
thd  National  Series,  with  specimens  of  almost  every  series  published  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  lifteeu  years.''  In  October  last  the  superiutondent  issued  a  circular 
-with  a  view  of  uuiformizing  the  text-books  used  in  his  jurisdiction. 

SCHOOL  PROSPECTS. 

The  coming  year  bids  fair  to  bo  one  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  our  Territory. 
Railroads  are  being  built,  giving  us  increased  facilities  for  immigration  ;  our  coHutry 
is  becoming  more  extensively  known  and  better  appreciated  at  the  East ;  all  of  which 
give  us  r*?as<m  to  expect  a  largo  increase  of  our  population,  requiring  the  organization 
of  many  new  school  districts.  With  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  <luty  by  school 
otiicers,  we  may  reasonably  exi>ect  to  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
our  schools  during  the  coming  year. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Dakota  was  the  eighth  Territory  in  population,  hav- 
ing 14,181  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  ir)0,9'.}2  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.09  pcr- 
soH  to  the  square  mile.  Of  this  population  12,887  were  whitos,  94  colored,  and  1,200 
Indians.  Nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  persons  were  nativesof  the  United 
States,  and  4,815  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  native  inhabitants,  1,307  whites,  16  col- 
ored, and  7G5  Indians  were  born  within  the  Territory,  while  of  the  foreign  resident^) 
563  were  b«ru  in  Germany,  248  in  England,  and  888  in  Ireland. 

Sclwol  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  1,144  persons  at- 
tended school,  of  whom  136  were  foreign-born.  The  white  scholars  numbered  1,128,  of 
whom  605  were  males  and  522  females ;  the  Indian  scholars  numbered  16,  8  males  and 
8  females. 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  dll  races,  10  yejus  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  1,563,  of  whom  805  were  foreign  born. 

Age,  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  914  white  illiterates,  114  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  of  whom  56  were  males  and  58  females ;  91  were  from  15  to  21  years  of  age, 
of  whom  44  were  males  and  47  females ;  709  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
403  were  males  and  306  females.  Of  the  31  colored  illiterates,  2  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  1  male  and  1  female ;  11  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  3  males  and  8 
females ;  18  were  21  yeai*s  old  and  over,  of  whom  6  were  males  and  12  females.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  male  and  349  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  $11,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  35,  with  52  teachers,  23  males  and  29  females, 
and  with  1,255  pnpils,  of  whom  694  were  males  and  561  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income, — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions wds  $9j284,  of  wliich  f8,364  were  derived  from  taxatiom  and  public  funds, 
and  $920  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Pudlic  schools, — The  34  public  schools  had  48  teachers — ^22  males  and  26  females,  with 
1^223  pupils,  of  whom  679  were  males  and  544.  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income 
of  |8,o84,  of  which  $8,364  were  .derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and  (320  fr»m 
tuition  and  other  sources. 
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lAhraries. — There  were  5  public  liliraries  reported  with  2,788  volnmes,  and  14  private 
libraries  with  G,93d  volames ;  making  in  all  19  liliraries  with  9,726  volnmes. 

The  press, — The  3  periodicals  had  an  ag^egate  clrcalation  of  1,652  copies,  and  an  ag- 
gregate annnal  issue  of  85,904  copies. 

Churches, — Of  the  17  church  organizations,  10  possessed  edifices,  with  2,800  sittings, 
and  the  church  property  was  valued  at  $16,300. 

Crime, — Of  3  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870,  1  was  native  white  and  2  foreign- 
ers ;  2  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  3.367  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old — 1,73()  males  and  1,631  females ;  10,640  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
7,047  were  males  and  3,503  females. 

Oecupatioiis. — There  were  5,8d7  persons  of  these  ages  employed  in  various  occupations, 
of  whoHi  5,727  were  males  and  160  females;  2,522  persons — all  males — were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits ;  2,704  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  2,562 
were  males  and  142  females ;  204,  all  males,  in,  trade  and  transportation ;  457  in  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  439  wore  males  and  18 
females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population, — Of  these  5,887  employed  persons,  24  were  ftom  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  19  were  males  and  5  females  ;  5,727  were  from  16  to  59  years 
okl,  of  whom  5,575  wore  males  and  152  females ;  136  were  60  yenTs  old  and  over,  of 
whom  133  were  males  and  3  females. 

SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Turner,  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Vermillion,    James  S.  Foster, 

deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruetion,  yankt4)n. 

COUKTY  SUPERINTBNDENTS. 


County. 


Bhnhomnio 

Clay 

Lincoln  — 
Minnohnha 

Tnrnor 

Union 

Yankton . . . 


Superintendent 


F.  Wcllfl 

S.  A.  UlTord 

John  Faldft 

(/ yrus  Watts '. ^ 

J.  Childs : 

J.  W.McNeal 

Rev.  Joseiih  Ward 


Post-offico  address. 


Sprinjrfield. 
\  emiillion. 
(\iutou. 
Sioux  Falls. 
Swan  Lake. 
Elk  Point. 
Yankton. 
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heceifts. 

1871.  1872. 

Balance  on  hand  beginning  of  school  year -$4, 226  03  |3, 511  56 

Received  from  Territory 3,529  51 

Beceived  from  county  taxes 8,881  54  12,339  01 

Becijived  from  district  taxes 4,742  86  840  58 

Beceived  from  miscellaneous  sources 4,670  67  2,276  13 

Total 22,521  10  22,496  81 

EXPENDITUBES. 

1871.  1872. 

Expended  for  teachers'  salaries $14,020  43  $14,715  00 

Expended  for  sites,  buildings,  &c 2,547  28  109  35 

Expended  for  school  libraries  and  apparatus 43  40        

Contingent  expenses 2,39*^  00  2,895  21 

Total 19,003  11  17,219  56 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

1871.  1872. 

Population  according  to  census  of  1870 14,999 

Legal  school  age 521 

Number  of  males  of  school  age 784  982 

Number  of  females  of  school  age 808  896 

Total  scholastic  population, 1, 592  1, 898 

Number  enrolled  in  school -.              906  1,416 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  A^'D  SCHOOLS. 

1871.  1872. 

Nrimber  of  districts 35  37 

Number  of  schools 28  32 

Number  of  teachers,  (male  26,  female  34) . .  60 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers ..  $162  50 

Number  of  school-houses 21  26 

CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  shows  the  schools  to  be  in  a  very  fjivorable  condition,  and  affords  evi- 
dences of  uuusual  activity  throughout,  the  Territory. 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

There  have  been  no  moneys  paid  into  the  territorial  treasury  on  account  of  sales  of 
fichool  lands,  although  sections  16  and  36  of  each  township  have  been  reserved  by  the 
United  States  for  school  purposes ;  the  title  to  the  same  still  being  in  the  United  States, 
this  Territory  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them,  therefore  no  disposition  of  the  same  can 
be  made. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  superintendent  suggests  that  section  10  of  the  school  law,  passed  January  13, 
1871,  be  amended  so  that  the  entire  amount  of  money  held  by  the  county  treasurer 
for  school  purposes,  and  by  him  reported  to  the  county  superintendent,  shall  be  divided 
per  capita  among  the  several  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each, 
as  shown  by  the  last  report  of  the  school-ceutsus  marshal  of  each  district.  This  section 
of  the  hiw,  as  it  now  stands,  is  the  subject  of  great  complaint.  I  ask  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  law-making  power  to  this  subject,  as  a  school  district  containing  ten  chil- 
dren receives  as  much  of  the  two-thirds  distributed  under  the  present  law  as  does  a 
district  containing  one  hundred. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION. 

It  would  seem  that  the  portion  of  section  15  of  the  school  law  of  1870  and  1871,  in 
relation  to  the  requirement  that  the  county  superintendents  should  visit  the  several 
schools  in  the  county  at  least  once  a  year,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  salaries  as 
now  allowed  are  quite  sullicient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  and  enable  them  to  give  a 
moru  full  account  of  the  condition  of  each  school  und^r  their  supervision  to  the  terri- 
torial superintendent. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and po]m1ati<m.—Jn  1870  Idaho  wns  tbe  seventh  Territory  in  population,  having 
14,999  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  66,294  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.17  person  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  10,018  whites,  60  colored,  4,274  Chinese, 
and  47  Indians.  Of  this  population  7,114  were  nativea  and  7,885  were  foreign-bom. 
Of  the  native  inhabitants  9^1  whites,  2  colored,  2  Chinese,  and  21  Indiana  were  born 
wkhin  the  Territory,  while  of  the  foreign  inhabitants  599  were  born  in  Germany,  540 
in  England,  and  98(1  in  Ireland. 

ifchool  ai/t?M(f««t'c.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  466  persons 
attended  scho(»l,  of  whom  50  were  foreign-born.  The  white  scholars  numbered  458,  of 
whom  240  were  males  and  218  females.  The  colored  scholara  numbered  8,  4  femiUes 
and  4  ft^males. 

lUittracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over>  unable  to 
write,  was  3,388,  of  whom  3,250  were  foreign-bom. 

Aye,  8CX,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  4W)  white  illiterates,  36  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  of  whom  17  were  males  and  19  females;  28  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  9  were  males  and  19  females ;  422  were  21  years  old  and  over,  315  males  and  107 
females.  Of  the  16  colored  illiterates,  1  male  was  from  10  to  15  years  old ;  2  were  from 
15  to  21  years  old — 1  male  and  1  female;  13  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  4 
were  males  and  9  females;  2,872  Chini«o  and  14  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  instiiuliovs. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  tbe  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  25,  with  33  teachers,  23  males  and  10  females, 
and  with  1,208  pupils,  of  whom  602  were  males  and  60()  females. 

Aimount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  §19,938,  of  which  816,178  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds 
and  $3,760  from  tuitioH  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools, — The  21  public  schools  had  26  teachers,  20  males  and  6  females,  with 
1,048  pupils,  of  whom  527  were  males  and  521  females.  They  i)osse8sed  an  iucomo  of 
$16,178,  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds. 

Private  schools. — The  3  private  day  and  boai*ding  schools  bad  3  teachers,  1  male  and 
2  female,  with  105  pupils,  50  males  and  55  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of 
82,060,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  11  public  libraries  with  2,860  volumes,  and  32  private  libra- 
ries with  7,705  volumes;  making,  in  all,  43  libraries  with  10,625  volumes. 

The  press. — The  6  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  2,750  copies,  and  an  ag- 
gregate annual  issue  of  200,*^00  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  15  church  organizations,  12  had  edifices,  with  2,150  sittings,  and 
the  church  proj^erty  was  valued  at  ^18,200. 

Pauperism.— Of  the  4  paupers,  3  were  native  whites  and  1  foreigner. 

Crime. — Of  28  persons  imprisoned,  June  1,  1870,  17  were  native  whites,  1  native  col- 
ored, and  10  foreigners.    'I'wenty-six  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  1,695  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  of  whom  897  were  males  and  798  females.  Thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  11,270  were  males  and  1,919 
females. 

Occupations. — Tliere  were  10,879  persons  of  these  ages  employed  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  10,754  were  males  and  125  females;  1,462  persons — all  males — were  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits ;  1,423  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom 
1,310  were  males  and  113  females;  721  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  720  were 
males  and  1  female ;  7,273  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
of  whom  7,262  were  males  and  11  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  population.— 0{  these  10,879  employed  persons,  33 — all  males — 
were  from  10  to  15  years  old ;  10,808  wen)  from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  10,683  were 
males  and  125  females ;  38  males  were  60  years  old  and  over. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Montana  was  the  sixth  Territory  in  population,  havinjr 
20,595  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  143,776  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.14  person  to 
the  square  luilo.  This  population  consistecl  of  18,300  whites,  183  colored,  1,949  Chinese, 
and  157  Indians.  Of  these  12,010  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  7,979  were 
foretgn-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  1,588  whites,  15  colored,  84  Indians,  and  6 
Chinese  were  born  within  its  borders ;  while  of  the  foreign  residents  1,233  were  bom 
in  Germany,  692  in  England,  and  1,635  in  Ireland. 

School  attefidance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  919  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  24  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  white  scholars,  499  were 
males  and  420  females,  a  total  of  919.  No  colored,  Chinese,  or  Indian  pupils  were 
reported. 

lUiteractf. — There  were  918  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  of  whom  524  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  9eXy  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  643  white  illiterates,  105  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these  69  were  males  and  I^  females;  58  were  from  15  to  21,  of  whom 
29  were  males  and  29  females ;  480  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  '399  were 
males  and  81  females.  Of  the  68  colored  illiterates,  4  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  of 
whom  2  were  males  and  2  females ;  15  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  2  were 
males  and  13  females ;  and  49  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  34  were  males  and 
15  females.    The  Indian  and  Chinese  illiterates  numbered  207. 

Educationalinstituiions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  54,  having  65  teachers,  of  whom  34  were  males 
and  31  females,  and  1,745  pupils — 1,027  males  and  718  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $41,170,  of  which  $30,434  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $10,7.'Vi  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  45  public  schools,  with  their  46  teachers,  33  males  and  13  females, 
were  attended  by  1,544  pupilH,  of  whom  965  were  males  and  579  females.  To  educate  these 
they  po8ses.sed  a  total  income  of  $32,925,  of  which  $30,434  were  derived  from  taxation 
and  public  funds  and  $2,491  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Academy. — The  one  academy,  with  its  8  female  teachers,  had  an  attendance  of  50 
pupils,  10  of  whom  were  males  and  40  females.  It  had  an  income  of  $1,200,  derived 
from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  7  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  7  teachers,  1  male  and 
6  females,  and  130  pupils,  52  males  and  78  females.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $5,245, 
derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources.       • 

Liftrane*.— There  were  13  public  libraries  with  5,100  volumes,  and  128  private  libra- 
ries with  14,690  volumes ;  making  in  all  141  libraries,  containing  19,790  volumes. 

The  press. — The  10  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  19,580  copies  and  an 
aggregate  annual  is.sue  of  2,860,600  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  15  church  organ izati()ns  11  had  edifices  with  3,850  sittings,  and  the 
church  property  was  value<l  at  $99,300. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  23  paupers  8  were  native  whites  and  15  forei^ers. 

Crime. — Of  16  persons  imprisoned,  June  1, 1870, 13  were  native  whites,  1  native  colored, 
and  2  foreigners;  24  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  2,101  were  from  5  to  18  years  old, 
of  whom  1,134  were  males  and  967  females ;  18,170  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
15,517  were  males  and  2,653  females. 

Occupations. — There  were  14,048  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  In  various  occupations, 
of  whom  13,H77  were  males  and  171  females.  Of  these  2,111  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  of  whom  2,110  were  males  and  1  female ;  2,674  in  persimal  and  pro- 
fessional services,  of  whom  2,515  were  males  and  159  females ;  1,233  in  trade  and 
transportation,  of  whom  1,232  were  males  and  I  female ;  8,030  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  8,020  were  males  and  10  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  peculation. — Of  the  14,048  employed  persons  5  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  1  male  and  4  usmales;  14,011  were  from  16  to  59  years  old,  of  whom  13,846 
were  males  and  105  females ;  32  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  30  were  males 
and  2  females. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  New  Mexico  was  the  second  Territory  in  x)opnIation, 
having  91,874  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  121,201  square  miles,  an  averajje  of  0.76 
person  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  90,393  whites,  172  colored, 
and  1,309  Indiaus.  Of  these  86,254  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  5,620 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  82,193  whites,  57  colored,  and  925  Indians  were 
\*orn  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  582  were  born  in  Germany, 
120  in  England,  and  543  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance. — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  1,889  persons 
attendee!  school,  and  of  these  59  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  white  scholars  1,095  were 
males  and  782  females — a  total  of  1,877.  Of  the  3  colored  pupils  2  were  males  and  1 
female  ;  5  male  ludiaus  and  4  females  were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy. — ^There  were  52,220  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable 
to  write,  of  whom  2,909  were  foreign-born. 

AgCj  sex,  and  race  of  illiterates. — Of  the  51,140  white  illiterates  9,423  were  from  10  ta 
15  years  old,  and  of  these  4,530  were  males  antl  4,893  f<jma)es ;  9,090  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old,  of  whom  3,956  were  males  and  5,734  females  ;  32.027  were  21  years  old  and 
over,  of  whom  14,892  were  males  and  17,135  females.  Of  the  109  colore<l  illiterates  9 
were  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  of  whom  5  were  males  and  4  females ;  18  were  from  15  t-o 
21  years  old,  of  whom  7  were  moles  and  11  females ;  82  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  58  were  males  and  24  females ;  331  males  and  640  female  Indian  illiterates  were 
also  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  number  of  educational  institutions  was  44,  having  72  teachers,  of  whom  38  were 
males  and  34  females,  to  educate  their  1,798  pupils,  1,014  of  whom  were  males  and  784 
females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational 
institutions  was  $'^£9^886^  of  which  $1,200  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds 
and  $28,086  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  5  puldic  schools,  with  5  male  teachers,  were  attended  by  188 
pupils,  of  whom  84  were  males  and  104  femalea.  To  educate  these  they  possessed  an 
income  of  $1,000,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges. — The  one  college,  with  4  male  t^^achers,  was  attended  by  261  male  students. 
It  possessed  an  income  of  $4,500  from  tuition  aud  other  sources. 

Academies. — ^The  3  academies,  with  17  female  teachers,  had  an  attendance  of  235 
female  pupils.  They  possessed  an  income  of  $12,250,  derived  from  tuition  and  other 
sources. 

Private  schools. — ^The  29  day  and  boarding  schools  had  34  teachers,  of  whom  25  were 
males  aud  9  females,  and  were  attended  oy  775  pupils — 467  males  and  308  females. 
They  had  an  income  of  $7,2.32,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — ^There  were  33  public  libraries,  with  9,620  volumes,  and  83  private  libra- 
ries with  29,805  volumes — making  in  all  116  libraries,  containing  39,425  volumes. 

The  press. — The  3  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1^525  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  137,350  copies. 

C/iu/'c^e«.— Of  the  158  church  organizations  152  had  edifices,  with  81,560  sittings,  and 
the  church  prox)erty  was  valued  at  $322,621. 

Clime. — Of  the  24  persons  imprisoned  June  1,  1870,  18  were  native  whites,  3  were 
native  colored,  and  3  foreigners.    Nine  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  29,312  were  from  5  to  18  years 
old,  of  whom  14,440  were  males  and  14,872  females;  66,404  wore  10  years  old  and 
upward,  of  whom  34,415  were  males  and  32,049  females.  • 

Occupations. — There  were  29,361  persons  of  these  ages  engaged  in  various  occupa- 
tions, of  whom  26,281  were  males  and  3,080  females.  Of  these,  18,668  were  engaged 
in  agricultural* pursuits,  of  whom  18,432  were  males  and  236  females;  7.535  persons  in 
p<'rsoual  and  professional  services,  of  whom  5,542  were  males  and  1,993  females ;  863 
pei'sous — all  males — were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation ;  2,295  in  manufactures 
and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  1,444  were  miiles  and  851  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  ivorking  population. — Of  the  29,361  employeil  persons,  1,295  were  from 
10  tt)  15  years  old,  of  whom  994  were  males  aud  301  females  ;  26,250  were  from  16  to  59 
yeare  old,  and  of  these  23,633  were  males  and  2,617  females ;  1,816  were  60  years  old 
aud  over,  of  whom  1,654  were  mules  and  162  females. 
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UTAH. 

[From  report  of  Hon.  Kobert  L.  Campbell,  territorial  saperintendcnt  of  public  instructioo,  for  the 

Bcholastio  j'oor  ended  December  31,  1871.] 

6CUOOL  REVENUE. 

The  Bcliools  generally  are  sustained  by  taition  fees,  which  range  from  $2.50  to  $8  per 
quarter.  The  amouut  of  tuxes  appropriated  to  the  use  of  school  during  the  year  was 
|j,254 ;  amouut  of  buildiug-fuud  raised,  $32,907.70. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  boys  between  4  and  16  years 14,434 

Number  of  girls  between  4  and  16  years *. 14, 303 

Totiil  scholastic  population 28, 737 

Number  of  male  scholars  enrolled 8, 369 

If  nmber  of  female  scholars  enrolled 8, 623 

Total  enrollment 16,992 

Percentage  of  names  enrolled 59. 1 

Average  daily  attendance 12, 819 

Percentago  of  school  pox)ulation  actually  attending  school 44. 6 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers 197 

Number  of  female  teachers •. 161 

Amount  paid  male  teachers $50, 419  68 

Amount  paid  female  t^jacher^ $-28, 141  85 

Total  paid  to  teachers $78,561  53 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school- districts ' 223 

Number  of  districts  reported 198 

Number  of  schools 268 

Number  of  mouths  schools  have  been  opeu 6. 9 

FINANCES. 

■ 

An  era  in  our  iinancial  status  dawns  upon  us.  The  opening  of  new  lines  of  rail- 
road, the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory,  and  the  immunity 
enjoyed  in  1871  by  the  husbandman  from  the  "  raids ^'  of  the  grasshoppers,  \yhich  have 
for  the  four  years  preceding,  either  partially  or  entirely  destroyed  tmr  crops,  have 
conspired  to  place  us  financially  in  a  condition  to  increase  our  efforts  for  the  aid  and 
support  of  conniion  schools.  The  lack  of  means  meets  trustees  ou  every  hand.  Phil- 
antnro])ic  trustees  and  teachers  have  done  much  toward  schooliug  indigent  children; 
this  burden  should  be  bonic,  not  by  a  profession  nor  by  individuals,  but  by  the  cora- 
non wealth.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  the  territorial  tax  should  not  be 
increased  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  and  that  this  amount  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  common  schools ;  also,  that  it  bo  enacted  that  the  tax  collected  by  the  counties  fmm 
railroads,  and  the  licenses  by  cities  from  banks,  inure  to  the  school  fund.  And  it  is 
further  submitted  whether  the  school  fund  is  not  the  prox)er  one  to  receive  all  fincS| 
forfeitures^  and  escheats. 

DONATIONS. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  agent  apx>ointed  in  l)ehalf  of  the 
Territory  to  solicit  and  receive  benefactions  which  may  bo  made  to  the  common-school 
fund  of  the  Territory.  If  any  of  the  States  or  TerriJories  have  claims  upcm  the  gener- 
osity of  philanthropists  throughout  the  nation  for  assistance  in  their  educational  ctForts, 
surely  Utah,  whoso  iuhabitauts  are  engaged  in  reclaiming  the  most  arid  and  forbidding 
portion  of  the  public  domain,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
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FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  coipinnnications  of  county  snperintendeDts  favor  the  adoption  of  a  systom  of 
free  schools.  The  public  sentiment  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  justify  favorable  legislation 
looking  to  that  end.  Antecedent  to  this,  however,  there  is  an  osscHtial  preparatory 
work,  without  which  the  result*  anticipated  from  such  a  system  will  fail  of  realization. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  seventh  section  in  the  present  school  code,  which  authorizes 
the  assessment  and  collection  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay  teachers,  several  school  districts 
have  essayed  to  adopt  the  free-school  system  before  they  have  erected  the  necessary 
buildings,  or  been  able  to  supply  the  aids  absolutely  needed  to  make  the  work  of  the 
school-room  approach  success,  and  leaving  almost  entirely  in  the  background  the  hir- 
ing of  teachers  of  acknowledged  ability.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  assembly,  it  is 
deemed  immature  or  unaclvisable  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  free  schools,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  present  school  co<le  so  as  to  authorize  districts,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  tbe 
tax-payers  in  the  same,  to  collect  1^  per  cent,  to  pay  teachers,  would  enable  many  dis- 
tricts that  prefer  the  system  of  taxation  to  do  bo  Buccessfully. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Upon  the  efficiency  of  this  officer  much  of  our  educational  success  depends.  When 
the  time  arrives  that  county  courts  have  funds  sufficient  and  are  so  fully  alive  to  school 
interests  that  they  will  be  willing  to  employ  practical  educators  of  ability,  allowing 
such  a  salary  as  will  adcc^uately  compensate  a  country  superintendent  for  the  employ- 
ment of  so  much  of  his  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  direction  and  regulation  of 
the  schools  in  the  county,  then  a  step  will  be  taken  which  can  not  fail  of  producing  a 
revolution  greatly  needed  in  our  school  system.  Salt  Lake  County  demands  nearly, 
the  whole  time  of  an  efficient  county  superintendent,  who  should  be  a  practical  edu- 
cator. Smaller  counties  may  be  divided  into  school  districts,  with  a  district  superin- 
tendent, who  should  be  the  offieer  to  hold  institutes  and  give  direction  in  the  most 
approved  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  to  be  adopted  uniformly  throughont 
the  Territory. 

TRUSTEES. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  of  our  educators  that  the  trustees  in  cities  should  be  relieved 
by  educational  boards,  whose  secretary  should  be  city  superintendent.  County  super- 
intendents universally  complain  of  the  laxity  of  trustees  in  furnishing  statistics.  It 
is  respectfully  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  the  better  method  to  allow  some  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  this  labor,  which  could  be  performed  by  one  of  the  trustees, 
to  whom  the  county  superintendent  could  address  all  communications  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  same  would  receive  immediato  attention. 

TEACHERS. 

Experience  in  Utah  has  demonstrated  that  the  cheapest  teachers  have  been  those 
who  were  professional  and  whose  abilities  have  commanded  the  highest  salaries,  and 
vice  versa.  The  cry  from  north  to  south  is,  "Send  us  competent  teachers."  It  is  hoped 
that  the  day  has  passed  in  Utah  when  cheapness  will  be  considered  a  teacher's  greatest 
recommendation,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  be  willing  to  pay  such 
salaries  as  will  secure  the  best  quality  of  instruction. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  school  authorities  to  secure  and  maintain  uniformity 
in  text-books ;  also,  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  same.  The  text-books  in  the  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  the  readers,  are  those  that  have  been  in  use  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  readers  were  objectionable,  and  from  year  to  year  prominent  teachers  urged 
a  change.  Recently  this  has  been  made,  and  the  [National  Series  of  readers  and  Rpellers 
adopted.  Changes  are  not  desirable,  and  in  our  present  immature  financial  condition 
are  annoying. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 

To  supply  the  district  schools  throughout  the  Territory  "with  necessary  school  appa- 
ratus will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  means,  as  in  some  of  the  districts  the  for- 
mshings  are  very  meager. 

NORBCAL  SCHOOL. 

The  superintendent  renews  his  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school.   A  public  block  in  the  Twentieth  ward' of  Salt  Lake  City  is  suggested  as  a  suit- 
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able  location.  It  has  been  also  suggested  that  South  Willow  Creek  would  afford  a 
good  site  for  a  normal  school.  In  some  respects  it  would  be  less  objectionable  than 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  it  has  the  recommendation  of  being  one  of  the  first  school  dis- 
tricts in  Utah  to  hire  competent  teachers  and  furnish  the  necessary  school  apparatus. 

FACTS  FROM  TUE  UNITED  STATES   CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  Utah  was  the  third  Territory  in  population,  having 
86,786  inhabitants  within  an  area  of  84,476  square  miles,  an  average  of  1.03  persons 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  >:i{i,044  whites,  118  colored,  179  Indians, 
and  445  Chinese.  Of  these,  56,084  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  30,702  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  41,211  whites,  39  colored,  and  176  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  358  were  born  in  Germany, 
16,073  in  England,  and  502  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  14,632  persons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  2,006  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  14,616  white  scholars 7,616 
were  males  and  7,000  females.  Of  the  9  colored  scholars  6  were  males  and  3  females*; 
1  male  and  6  female  Indian  scholars  were  also  reported. 

Illiteracy. — There  were  7,363  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these  4,029  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  sex  of  illiterates. — Of  the  7,097  white  illiterates  2,828  were  from  10  to  15  yean 
old,  and  of  the>>e  1,539  were  males  and  1,2^9  females ;  952  were  from  15  to  21  years  old, 
and  of  these  523  were  males  and  429  females ;  3,317  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  1,137  were  males  and  2,180  females.  Of  the  22  colored  illiterates  3  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  2  males,  and  1  female ;  1  female  was  21  years  old  ;  18  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  8  were  males  aiid  10  females ;  209  male  and  6  female  Chinese,  also 
13  male  and  16  female  Indian  illiterates,  were  reported. 

Educational  institutions. — According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Censns  Report,  the  total 
number  of  educational  institutions  was  267,  having  408  teachers,  of  whom  207  were 
males  and  201  females,  to  educate  their  21,067  xjupils,  of  whom  9,844  were  males  and 
11,223  females. 

Amount  and  source  of  educational  income. — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitntions  was  $1.50,447,  of  which  $4,151  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
and  $146,296  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  262  day  and  boarding  schools  had  396  teachers,  of  whom  201 
were  males  and  197  females,  and  were  attended  by  20,772  pupils,  of  whom  9,083  were 
males  and  11,089  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of  $135,342,  of  which  $4,151 
were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $141,191  from  other  sources,  includ- 
ing tuition. 

Libraries. — There  were  74  public  libraries,  containing  31,493  volumes^  and  5Sk private 
libraries  with  7,684  volumes,  making  in  all  133  libraries,  containing  39,177  volumes. 

The  press. — The  10  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  14,250  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  1,578,400  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  165  churches  164  had  edifices,  with  86,110  sittings,  and  the  church 
property  was  valued  at  $674,000. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  51  paupers,  19  were  native  whites,  1  native  colored,  and  31  foreign- 
bom. 

C'r/m€.— Nineteen  native  whites  were  in  prison  June  1,  lb70.  Twenty-seven  persons 
were  convicted  during  the  y^ar. 

Age  and  sex  of  population.— 0£  the  total  population  30,416  persons  were  from  5  to  18 
years  old,  and  of  these  15,344  were  males  and  15,072  females.  Fifty-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifteen  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  28,729  were  males  and  27,786 
females.  . 

OccM/>a/ion«.— Twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  persons  of  these  ages 
were  engaged  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  20,442  were  males  and  1,075  females; 
10,428  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  10,417  were  males  and  11  females ; 
5,317  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  4,384  were  males  and  933  females ; 
1,665  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  1,648  were  males  and  17  females ;  4,107 
persons  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  3,993  were 
males  and  114  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  populatian. — Of  the  21,517  employed  persons,  832  were  from  10 
to  15  years  old,  of  whom  597  were  males  and  235  females ;  19,697  wertj  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  and  of  these  18,885  were  males  and  812  females ;  98o  wore  60  years  old  and 
over^  of  whom  960  were  males  and  28  females. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
RoDERT  L.  CA3IPBEIX,  territorial  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Boavor 

Box  Elder... 

Cache 

l)uviH 

Iron 

Jnab 

Kane 

Millard 

]!kIor;ran 

Piute* 

Rich 

S.ilt  Lake... 
San  Peto  . . . 
Sevier*  .  — 

Summit 

ToJK'lo 

Utah 

WaHiiti'h 

WaHliington 
"Wobcr 


Superintendent. 


A.  M.  Fams worth 
JauM'S  15y  water  . . . 
SaiiMiol  iloskelly. . 

(;hostcrCall 

\V.  C.  McGregor.. 

Tljoninj*Oi-d 

Setli  Jolinson 

F.  M.  Lvmau 

J.  11.  Porter 


I 


James  H.  Hart 

IJolirit  L.  Campbell. 
William  T.Reid...- 


Resideuce. 


Beaver. 

Brigham  City. 

Smithli«ld. 

Boiinliful. 

Parowan. 

Xepbi. 

Toquerville. 

Fillmore. 

Portervilliw 

Bloomin^irtnn. 
Salt  T^ke  City. 
Manti. 


John  IJoyden Cnalvillo. 

A.  Galloway T«kh'1o. 

W.  N.  DuHcnbnry • Phrovo. 

Thoma.s  H.  Giles Helier. 

G<M>i  jje  A.  Burgon i  Saint  G^orgo. 

W.W.  Burton Ogdcn. 


*  Entirely  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  hostilities. 
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UrASHINGTON    TERRITORY.* 

[From  report  of  Hon.  N.  Bounds,  territorial  saperinteadent  of  pdblic  instroction,  for  the  scholastic 

year  1872.] 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  school  districts 222 

Number  of  school-houses - 144 

Nnmber  of  schools  taught 157 

Number  of  persons  of  school-ago,  (4  to  21) 8,306 

Number  attending  school 3,820 

Amount  of  public  money  paid  teachers ^  $28,088 

CONDITION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS. 

There  is  a  university  at  Seattle,  a  female  seminary  at  Olympia,  a  conforenoe  seminary 
at  Vancouver,  and  four  Catholic  schools. 

A  uniform  series  of  text-books  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  public  schools. 
Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  attendance  at  school  by  compulsory  legisli^ 
tion. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  held  in  several  of  the  Judicial  districts.  Rev.  George  H. 
Atkinson,  of  Oregon,  says  of  one  of  these  institutes,  held  at  Vancouver,  Clarke  County, 
which  he  attended :  *'  It  was  a  very  prolitablo  one.  The  people  came  out  in  good  num- 
berd,  children  took  part^  and  teachers  were  wide  awake.'' 

SCHOOLS  OP  THURSTON  COUNTY. 

The  superintendent  of  Thurst-on  County  reports  856  scholars  in  the  county,  of  whom 
three-fifths  have  attended  school.  Number  of  school-houses,  18.  The  average  length 
of  time  school  has  been  kept  is  four  months.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  county 
over  21  years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor  writ-e  is  13. 

It  is  stated  that  there  have  been  more  experienced  teachers  teaching  in  the  county 
during  the  past  year  than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  these  wiU 
not  long  continue  without  an  increase  of  salary. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  adopt  the  books  recommended  by  the  territorial 
8uperint<*udent.  There  is  not  a  general  williugness  on  the  part  of  parents  to  buy  new 
books,  and  to  use  them  in  part  would  increase  instead  of  diminish  the  diversity  of 
books. 

The  superintendent  urges  the  importance  of  teachers*  institutes,  and  remarks :  "  It 
is  just  as  necessary  to  have  educational  meetings  to  keep  up  sufficient  interest  as  it  is 
to  have  political  meetings  to  save  the  country." 

He  urges  the  importance  of  making  school-houses  comfortable  and  attractive,  and 
recommends  the  greatest  «are  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

FACTS  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  populaiion. — In  1870  Washington  was  the  fifth  Territory  in  population,  hav- 
ing 23,955  iuhabitants  to  09,994  square  miles,  an  average  of  0.34  person  to  the  square 
mile.  Of  this  population  22,195  were  whites,  207  were  colored,  234  were  Chinese,  and 
1,319  were  Indians.  Of  these  18,931  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  while  5,024  were 
foreign-born.  Of  the  native  residents  5,802  whites,  102  colored,  and  968  Indians  were 
bom  within  its  limits,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  645  wore  bom  in  Germany,  791  in 
England,  and  1,047  in  Ireland. 

School  a//e>Kfawcc.— According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  3,537  persons  at- 
tended school,  of  whom  214  were  foreign- born.  The  white  scholars  numbered  3,503,  of 
whom  1,864  were  males  and  1,639  females.  The  colored  scholars  numbered  29, 14  males 
and  15  females;  and  the  Indian  scholars  numbered  5,  4  males  and  1  female. 

Illiteracy. — The  number  of  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  was  1,307,  of  whom  503  were  foreign-bom. 

Age,  flex,  and  race  of  illitm-ates. — Of  the  823  white  illiterates  129  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  of  whom  71  were  males  and  58  females ;  78  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of 
whom  44  were  males  and  34  females ;  616  were  21  years  old  and  over,  437  males  and 
179  females.  Of  the  34  colored  illiterates  4  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  2  males  and 
2  females ;  6  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  4  males  and  2  females ;  24  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  15  were  males  and  9  females ;  450  Indian  illiterates  were  also  re.- 
ported. 

I _  _  —  m  M  ^1  ^m  ■  .  II  IM  M    I  - 1 ■" 

*  "  The  returns  aro  partial,  and  their  correctness  is  only  approximate." — Extract  from  letter  of 
aupcrintendent 
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Educalional  instiiutiona, — ^According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  uumber  of  educational  institutions  was  170,  with  197  teachers,  85  males  and  112 
females ;  and  with  2,499  pupils,  2,816  males  and  2,Gd3  females. 

Amottnt  and  source  of  educational  incomes. — The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $4S,302,  of  which  8B00  were  derive<l  from  endowment,  $30,:>2(>  from  tax- 
ation and  i>ublic  funds,  and  $17,17G  from  other  sources,  including  tuition. 

Public  schooIs.^The  154  public  schools  had  158  teachers,  75  males  and  83  females ; 
with  4,700  pupils,  2,456  males  and  2,304  females.  They  possessed  a  total  income  of 
$t)3,746,  of  which  $30,326  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  $3,420  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Colleges.— TXiM  2  colleges  had  8  teachers,  5  males  and  3  females,  and  were  attended  by 
199  students,  140  males  and  59  females.  They  had  a  total  income  of  $4,800,  of  which 
$800  were  derived  from  endowment  and  $4,000  from  other  sources,  including  tu- 
ition. 

Academy. — The  1  academy  had  4  teachers,  2  males  and  2  females,  with  61  pupils,  of 
whom  29  were  males  and  32  females.  It  possessed  an  income  of  $1,188,  derived  from 
tuition  and  other  sources. 

Private  schools. — The  11  private  day  and  boarding  schools  had  20  teachers,  3  males 
and  17  females,  with  358  pupils,  135  males  and  223  females.  They  possessed  an  income 
of  $7,06^,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  30  public  librarioi*,  with  13,552  volumes,  and  72  private  libra- 
ries, with  19,810  volumes,  making,  in  all,  102  libraries  with  33,362  volumes. 

The  press. — Tlie  14  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  6,785  copies,  and  aa 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  396,500  copies. 

Churches.^Of  the  47  church  organizations,  36  had  edifices,  with  6,000  sittings,  and 
the  church  pro|>erty  was  valued  at  §62,450. 

Pauperism. — Of  the  20  paupers,  13  were  native  whites,  2  native  colored,  and  5  for- 
eigners. 

Crime. — Of  19  persons  imprisoned,  June  1,  1870,  7  were  native  whites,  1  native  col- 
ored, and  11  foreigners.    Twenty  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population, — Of  the  total  population,  6,458  were  from  5  to  18  years  old; 
and  of  these  3,332  were  males  and  3,126  females ;  17,334  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  11,611  were  males  and  5,723  females. 

Occuxmtions. — Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  persons  of  these  ages  were 
employed  in  various  occupations,  of  whom  9,524  were  males  and  236  females ;  3,771 
persons  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  3,7.'>9  were  mah?s  and  12  wore 
females ;  2,207  in  personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  2,000  wen)  males  and 
207  females;  1,129  in  trade  and  transportation,  of  whom  1,127  were  males  and  2  fe- 
males; 2,65:^  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  2,638 
were  males  and  15  females. 

Age  and  sex  of  working  ])opulation. — Of  these  9,760  employed  persons,  45  were  from 
10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  37  wore  males  and  8  females  ;  9,532  were  from  16  to  59 
years  old,  of  whom  9,310  were  males  and  222  females;  183  were  60  years  old  and  over, 
of  ^hom  177  were  males  and  6  females. 
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FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  popnlalion.—ln  1870  Wyomiug  was  the  tenth  Territory  in  population,  hav- 
ing 9,118  inhabitants,  within  an  area  of  97,883  square  miles,  an  averajje  of  0.09  person 
to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  8,726  whiies,  183  colored,  G6  Indians, 
and  143  Chiu»*8e.  Of  thesii  5,605  were  natives  of  the  United  Stat-es,  and  3,513  were  for- 
oicn-bom.  Of  the  native  residents  259  whites,  2  colored,  and  32  Indians  were  born 
within  its  borders,  while  of  the  foreign  residents  652  were  bom  in  Germany,  556  in 
England,  and  1,102  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Censaa  Report,  364  persons 
atttended  school,  and  of  these  28  were  foreign-born.  Of  the  363  white  scholars  178  weire 
males  and  185  females.    The  1  colored  pupil  was  a  male. 

Illiteracy, — There  were  602  inhabitants  of  all  races,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to 
write,  and  of  these  336  were  foreign-born. 

Age  and  aex  of  illiteraies. — Of  the  white  illiterates  41  were  from  10  to  15  years  old,  and 
of  these  22  were  males  and  19  females ;  28  were  from  15  to  21  years  old,  of  whom  14  were 
males  and  14  females ;  412  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  326  were  males  and  86 
females.  Of  tlie  colored  illiterates  1  male  was  10  years  old ;  3  males  were  from  15  to  21 
years  old ;  45  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  33  were  males  and  12  females ;  33 
male  and  1  female  Chinese^  8  male  and  30  female  Indians  were  also  reported. 

Educational  tn«/i<Mtion8.— According  to  Table  XII,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  the 
total  nnml)er  of  educational  institutions  was  9,  having  15  teachers,  of  whom  7  were 
males  and  8  females,  to  educate  305  pupils,  of  whom  IIH)  were  males  and  115  females. 

Amount  and  sourer  of  educational  income, — ^The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  in- 
stitutions was  $8,376,  of  which  $2,876  were  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds  and 
$5,500  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Public  schools. — The  4  public  schools,  with  4  teachers,  (2  male  and  2  female,)  were  at- 
tended by  175  pupils,  of  whom  100  were  males  and  75  females.  To  educate  these  they 
had  an  income  of  $2,876,  derived  from  taxation  and  public  funds. 

Prirate  schools. — The  5  day  and  boarding  schools  had  11  teachers,  (5  males  and  6  fe- 
males,) and  were  attended  by  130  pupils,  of  whom  90  were  males  and  40  females.  They 
had  an  income  of  $5,500,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources. 

Libraries. — There  were  11  public  libraries,  with  1,103  volumes;  also,  20  private  libra- 
ries, with  1,500  volumes ;  making  in  all  31  libraries,  containing  2,603  volumes. 

The  press. — The  6  periodicals  had  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,950  copies,  and  an 
aggregate  annual  issue  of  243,:{00  copies. 

Churches. — Of  the  12  church  organizations  12  had  edifices  with  3,500  sittings,  and  t)ie 
church  property  was  valued  at  $46,000. 

Crime, — Of  the  13  persons  imprisoned  June  1, 1870, 7  were  native  whites  and  6  foreign- 
born  ;  24  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year. 

Age  and  sex  of  population. — Of  the  total  population  856  were  from  5  to  18  years  old.  of 
-whom  449  were  males  and  407  females ;  8,059  were  10  years  old  and  over,  of  whom  6,650 
were  males  and  1,409  were  females. 

Occupations, — Six  thouRand  six  hundred  and  forty-five  persons  of  these  ages  were  en- 
gaged in  various  occupations,  of  whom  6,345  were  males  and  300  females ;  165  persons 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whom  164  were  males  and  1  female;  3,170  in 
personal  and  professional  services,  of  whom  2,898  were  males  and  272  were  females ; 
1,646  males  were  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation ;  1,664  persons  were  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  mechanical  and  mining  industries,  of  whom  1,637  were  males  and  27 
females. 

Age  and  sex  oftcorJdng  population. — Of  the  6,645  employed  persons  4  were  from  10  to 
15  years  old,  of  whom  1  was  a  male  and  3  females  ;  6,633  were  from  16  to  59  years  old, 
and  of  these  6,337  were  males  and  296  females ;  8  were  60  years  old  and  over,  of  whom 
%  were  males  and  1  female. 
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DISTRICT     OF     COIiVMBIA. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

[For  the  school  year  ended  August  31, 1872.] 

Area  of  the  District  of  C^ambia,  including  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  an  adjacent  rural  district,  generally'  known  as  the  county,  64  square  miles. 

Po])ulation,  United  States  census,  1870 : 

Washington 109,199 

Georgetown 11,384 

County 11,117 

Total 1:jI,700 

School  population,  (age  6  to  17  years,  inclusive :) 

Washington 25,935 

Georgetown 2,883 

County 1 2,h54 

Total 31,r>71 

Pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  1871-72 : 

Washington 12,989 

Georgetown 1,032 

County : l,r>34 

Total 15,555 

Aggregate  nnniber  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  1672,  (report  of  United  States 

Conmiissioner  of  Education) 5, 882 

Whole  number  «f  seats  provided  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  1871-72 : 

Washington  11,643 

Georgetown 1,008 

County •. 1,412 

Total ^14,063 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  1871-72 : 

Washington 213 

Georgetown 19 

County - 31 


Total 203 

Valuation  of  taxable  property,  1871-72 : 

Washington $62,400,000 

Georgetown 5,90<»,U00 

County 6,500,000 

Total 74,^00.000 

School  tax,  (per  cent.,)  1871-^72: 

Washington $0,006 

Georgetown   .  0(Hir> 

County .004 

Total  n  ceipts  from  school  tax,  &c.,  1871-72 : 

Washington $318,701  93 

Georgetown 13,519  96 

County 23,418  13 

Total 355,640  07 
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Total  payment  for  pablic-school  porposee,  1871-72: 

Washington $425,743  98 

Georgetown ..-.1 14,266  00 

County :...  39,985  96 

Total 479,995  94 

Value  of  public-school  property : 

Washington $870,000 

Georgetown 27,100 

County 54,600 

Total 951,700 


No  change  has  been  made  in  the  organizations  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
District  since  the  last  report.  The  schools  are  still  under  tne  control  of  four  boards  of 
trustees,  each  one  entirely  independent  of  the  others.  One  board  has  charge  of  the 
white  schools  of  Washington,  one  of  the  white  schools  of  Georgetown,  one  of  the 
white  and  colored  schools  outside  the  city,  (known  as  county  schools,)  and  one  of  the 
colored  schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  memoers  of  the  first  three  are 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  fourth  board  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

The  school  reyenue  of  the  District  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  taxation,  and  in 
no  other  part  of  tlie  United  States  is  so  heavy  a  school  tax  levied.  The  rate  of  tax  for 
1871-72  was,  in  Washington,  .006  ;  in  Georgetown,  .0025;  in  the  county,  .004. 

*  WASHINGTON. 

WHITE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Hon.  J.  0.  Wilson,  mperintmdenL 

White  population 73,731 

White  school  population 17,403^ 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  white  public  schools 8,764 

Average  enrollment 6,734 

Average  attendance 6,231 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  enrollment >....  92.5 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 5,704 

Number  of  regular  teachers  in  public  schools 130 

Number  of  special  teachers  in  public  schools s 8 

Whole  number  of  teachers ^-  138 

Amount  paid'for  teachers*  salaries $102,477  90 

Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses $6:),  605  18 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  improvements $132, 476  96 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $24  66 

The  result  pf  the  past  year's  labor,  as  exhibited  in  the  annual  report,  affords  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  improvement  in  the  common-school  system,  and  indicates  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

BBOOBOCENDATIONS  OF  THE  6UPERINTENDSNT. 

The  superintendent  repeats  the  recommendations  contained  in  his  last  report,  that  a 
normal  or  training  school,  and  a  high  school,  be  established  without  delay.  He  recom- 
mends the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  fhe  female  schools  of  the  second  district, 
and  one  or  more  buildings  for  primary  schools  in  other  districts ;  also,  that  steps  be 
taken  for  training  and  educating  snch  boys  as  are  found  unmanageable  in  the  public 
schools.  He  urges  the  active  co-opeiation  of  the  board  with  the  Delegate  in  Congress 
to  secure  the  donation  of  public  lands  to  aid  public  education  in  the  District. 

NSW  PUBUC-SCHOOL  BUILDIN08. 

During  the  past  year  the  Cranoh  building,  containing  6  rooms,  and  the  Jeffsrson 
l>uilding,  with  20  rooms,  accommodating  1,200  pupils,  have  been  completed.  The  lat- 
ter edifice  comprises  a  center-  building  111  by  59  feet,  and  two  adjoining  wings,  each  30 
feet  9  inches  front  by  88  feet  deep.  The  height  of  the  building  is  60  feet.  The  third 
story  contains  the  public  hall,  which  occupies  4,600  square  feet  and  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 1,200  persons.  There  are  six  play-grounds,  two  under  each  wing,  each  41  feet  6 
inches  by  27  feet,  and  two  under  the  rear  of  the  center  building,  27  by  39  feet  6  inches 
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each.  The  dedicatory  exercises  took  place  December  7,  1872.  Addremos  were  made 
by  several  ^uMeiiiou,  fixiui  who»e  remarks  the  rollttwiii^  extracts  are  taken: 

Ho!i.  J.  O.  WilsoD,  superinteiideut  of  public  schools  for  white  children  in  Waahing- 
toil,  said:  "The  name  with  which  the  b»»ar<l  of  trustees  of  public  schools  have  thought 
proper  to  honor  this  ^rand  edifice  calls  up  the  earliest  efforts  made  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  public  inlueation  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

'*In  Auj^ust,  1H05,  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools  was  orp^anized,  and 
Tliniiuvs  Jt'ffersou  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Jefiersou^s 
letter  of  acceptance  is  in  the  following  words: 

" '  MoNTiCELLO,  August  14, 1805. 

"'Sir:  a  considerable  journey  southwardly  from  this  has  prevented  my  sooner 
acknowledging  letters  from  yourself,  from  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  S.  H.  Smith,  announcing 
that  I  had  been  elected  by  the  city  council  a  trustee  of  the  public  schools  to  be  ctstab- 
lished  at  Wiishington,  and  by  the  trustees  to  preside  at  their  board.  I  received,  with 
due  sensibility,  these  proofs  of  confidence  from  the  city  council  and  the  board  of  trus^ 
ees,  and  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  tender  them  my  just  acknowledgments.  Sincerely 
believing  that  knowledge  promotes  the  happiness  of  men,  I  shall  ever  be  disposed  to 
contribute  my  endeavors  toward  its  extension,  and,  in  the  instance  under  cousideri^ 
tion,  will  willingly  undertake  the  duties  proposed  to  me,  so  £ai*  as  other  paramooiK 
obligations  will  permit  my  attention  to  them.'  • 

"Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  annually,  and  continued  president  of  the  board  for 
three  successive  years,  when  his  term  of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States 
expired  and  he  returned  to  Montioello. 

''Two  schools  were  established  at  first,  one  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west  section  of 
the  city ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  two  school-houses.each  50  by  20  feet,  should  be  built, 
at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $l,*200  each.  The  i>art  of  tlio  city  in  which  we  are  now  con- 
vened was  ignored  in  this  order.  Here  might  have  been  seen  at  that  time  an  nnbrokoa 
wilderness ;  but  if  a  willful  wrong  was  then  done,  South  Washington  is  amply  and  uobly 
revenged  to-day." 

Governor  Cooke  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  "claim  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
a  share  of  the  beneticence  of  |;ho  National  Government,  so  liberally  extended  to  all  the 
otiier  Territories  of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  education.  As  early  as  1605  a  memo- 
rial was  presented  to  Congress  upou  this  subject.  Through  tw^thirds  of  a  century  of 
great  history  the  righteousness  of  that  jmijer  has  been  of  no  avail;  but  still  our  faith 
abides  that  this  little  Territory,  forever  excluded  from  the  full  beneiits  aud  high  privi- 
leges of  the  Union,  will  at  least  receive  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  rich  dower  bestowed 
upon  each  of  her  more  favored  sisters." 

Hon.  R  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  board  of  education,  after  alluding 
to  the  vast  improvement  of  the  Washiuj^t^tm  City  public  schools  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  buildings,  supervision,  instruction,  and  public  regaid,  spoke  of  the  good 
iuHuenco  of  the  jiublic  school  on  all,  rich  or  poor,  wlio  attended  its  instruction.  "Tlie 
high  school  is  truly  democratic:  it  is  a  levelor,  and,  best  of  all,  it  always  levels  iip." 

'*  Washington  has  lately  maue  munificent  expenditures  for  schools,  but  they  will 
prove  your  most  profitable  investments.  I  advocate  the  most  rigid  economy  iu  all 
things,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  synonym  for  parsimony.  A  mere  saving  of  money  is 
not  economy  where  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  of  something  of  grc^ater  value.  In  the 
]»eautifu\  letter  in  which  Penn  took  leave  of  his  family,  he  said  to  his  wjfe,  *  Live  low 
and  sparingly  until  my  debts  be  paid.'  Yet  for  his  children  he  a<lded,  *  Let  their  learn- 
ing be  liberal,  spare  no  cost,  for  by  snch  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is  saved.'  Many, 
unlike  Penn,  would  'save'  and  curtail  all  educational  expenses,  that  they  may  leave 
a  larger  fortune  forha1f>edncated  children  to  sipiander  in  Inxnry  and  idleness,  forgetting 
that  a  good  moral  and  mental  training  is  the  richest  and  safest  legacy,  the  best  aafe- 
gnaixi  against  prodigality.  Without  it  the  sudden  inheritance  of  wealth  will  be  likely 
to  transform  the  frugal  l>oy  into  a  reckless  spendthrift. 

^'  American  and  Luropean  schools  ha%e  their  distinctive  excellences,  and  can  each 
learn  much  from  the  other.  Of  late  the  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  oveqiraised. 
Though  justly  landed  by  Horace  Mann,  Professor  l^towe,  and  others  thirty  ye^rs  ago, 
thoy  do  not  retain  the  same  pre-eminence.  Kelatively  there  has  been  grexiter  progress 
iu  sume  other  lands.  Stinifllated,  indeed,  by  their  illnstrions  example,  others  have  over- 
taken them  in  the  race.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  general  public-school  system,  and 
not  to  their  magnificent  niriverstties  and  other  higher  institutions.  For  graduates  of 
our  colleges,  with  fixed  principles,  studious  habits,  and  disciplined  minds,  the  great  uni- 
versities of  Europe  {yroner  the  means  of  higher  culture  than  America  can  yet  furnish. 
But  for  our  youth  the  so-called  golden  opportunities  of  continental  cnltnre  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  For  them  our  schools  are  better  than  the  European.  To  send 
our  boys  away  to  foreign  boarding-schools  is  a  great  mistake.  This  is  one  of  the 
fashionable  follies  whichls  just  now  naving  its  day,  for  with  fashion  one  can  not  reason. 

**  Laws,  customs,  manners,  and  institutions  edncatc  as  well  as  the  schools.  Like  an 
atmosphere,  these  iufiueuces  surround  the  child,  and  niioonsciously  mold  hiadharaoter. 
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These  elements,  healthful  and  invigorating  in  repnblics,  are  repressive  in  monarchies, 
where  you  witness  on  every  hand  an  obsequiousness  to  rank,  a  deference  to  usage,  an 
unquestioning  submission  to  mere  authority^  which  are  unfriendly  to  the  elasticity,  the 
indei)endence,  and,  still  more,  to  the  aspirations  of  the  juvenile  mind.  The  gens  d^arrnes 
standing  at  every  comer  make  only  oue  of  many  reminders  that  there  is  always  near  yon, 
or  rather  over  you,  the  outstretched  arm  of  resistless  power.  In  the  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  in  courage  and  aspiration,  in  push  and  energy,  in  solid  utility,  and  the 
a<la|>tation  of  means  to  ends,  American  edncation  means  more  than  that  of  any  other 
Dation/' 

Mr.  Northrop  also  spoke  of  the  points  in  which  onr  schools  excel  those  in  Europe, 
viz:  1.  School  architecture;  2.  Ventilation;  3.  School  furnitnce;  4.  Text-books,  5. 
Rapid  mential  conibinatious  in  arithmetic ;  6.  Geo;;raphy  and  map  drawing ;  7.  Reli- 
^ouB  instruction ;  8.  School  government ;  9.  Co-education  of  the  sexes ;  and  said,  if 
time  permitted,  he  could  present  twenty  particulars  in  which  the  schools  of  Europe 
excel  ours,  and  in  reference  to  which  We  may  follow  their  example  and  ought  to  do  so. 

Professor  T^^ndall  said  that  he  had  followed  all  the  exercises  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est. He  could  not  resist  the  invitation  to  be  present.  He  was  anxious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  manner  of  the  education  of  American  youth  from  personal  observation. 
What  he  had  seen  had  deeply  interested  him.  He  had  spent  two  years  of  his  life  in 
educating  the  young,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  he  bad  ever  experienced 
to  see  the  young  mind  brigbten  find  expand.  Ho  referred  to  the  German  educational 
system.    It  was  a  splendid  oue,  but  not  suitable  for  America. 

^  Senator  Patterson  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  all  the  States  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  what  it  has  done  during  the  years  past,  and 
lor  the  reason  that  the  people  of  the  District  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people.  Strangers  judge  very  much  of  the  whole  country  by  what 
they  see  here.  The  substantial  advancement  accomplished  in  teu  years  was  most  grat- 
ifying. He  thought  that  Congress,  in  its  failure  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  public 
domain  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  District,  had  perhaps  acted  too  much  on  the 
principle  that  '*to  him  that  hath  sliall  be  given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.'' 

Mr.  Mori,  the  embassador  from  Japan,  spoke  of  himself  as  the  only  representative 
present  of  a  nation  with  whom  education  is  at  its  dawn.  The  exercises  had  given  him 
the  greatest  pleasure.  He  sketched  briefly  the  new  plan  of  education  that  had  just 
iMfen  adopted  in  Japan. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  was  invited  to  address  the  audience, 
but  declined  to  make  any  extended  remarks  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  previous 
exercises. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

ExECU'nvB  Mansion, 

ffiashifigtonj  D.  C,  December  6,  1872. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  present,  in  accordance  with  your 
very  polite  invitation,  at  the  formal  opening  and  dedication  to-morrow  of  the  Jefferson 
school  building.  The  cause  of  education  is  oue  in  which  all  good  citizens  must  take 
great  interest,  and  the  praiseworthy  efforts  in  behalf  of  that  great  object  made  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  but  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  its  citizens,  aud  reflect 
much  credit  upon  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  work. 

It  would  afibrd  me  much  pleasure  to  be  present  to-morrow,  if  my  public  engagements 
would  allow,  and  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Very  respectfully^  yours, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
Mr.  J.  Ormond  Wilson, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schocls, 

COLORED  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

Oboboe  p.  T.  Cook,  superintendent 

Colored  school  popnlation  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 9, 328 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  color^  schools 4,661 

Average  enrollment 3,481 

Average  attendance 3,261 

Increase  over  last  year  in  attendance 271 

Per  cent,  of  attendance.^ d3.6 

Number  of  school-houses 9 

Number  of  sittings  in  all  the  schooUhonses 4,259 

Number  of  schools,  (primarv  41,  secondary  17,  intermediate  10,  grammar  7)  75 

Number  of  teachers,  (female) 84 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers $63 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher 47 

Amount  of  receipts  for  colored  public  schools,  (1871-'72) $127, 183  94 
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The  report  for  1871-72  shows  a  gain  of  6  schools  and  13  teachers  over  the  year  pro- 
vious.  It  is  an  indication  of  increafiing  stability  in  the  schools  that,  while  the  total 
enrollment  is  less  than  the  year  before,  tne  average  attendance  has  increased.  Another 
indication  of  iniproveuiont  is  the  great  redaction  in  the  i>or  cent,  of  tardiness  in 
nearly  all  the  schools.  The  past  year  has  been  altogether  one  of  great  proeiperity  and 
advancement. 

A  high  school  has  been  established,  which  it  is  hoped  will  act  in  a  measure  as  a  train- 
ing school  until  the  establishment  of  a  normal  scnool.  Several  graduates  from  this 
and  the  grammar  schools  are  already  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  with 
marked  success. 

Music  is  taught  in'  all  the  schools,  two  special  teachers  being  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Examinations  are  held  semi-annually,  and  promotions  made,  based  upon  the  stand- 
ing of  the  pupils  in  these  examinations. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  provide  that  lessons  which 
require  study  after  school  hours  shall  not  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  lessons  that  require  more  than  two  hours  of  study  shall  not  be  required  of  pupils 
in  the  intermediate  or  grammar  schools. 

DEDICATION  OP  THB  SUMNER  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  BUILDENO. 

This  building,  though  not  the  first  in  school  capacity,  is  altogether  the  finest  that 
has  yet  been  erected  for  the  colored  schools,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
school  buildings  in  the  Northern  States.  It  contains  9  school-rooms,  3  recitation  rooms, 
and  a  spacious  hall,  used  at  present  tor  the  high  school.  It  is  heat-ed  throughout  with 
steam,  and  is  well  ventilated.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  two  large  play-rooms.  It 
is  probably  the  finest  colored  public-school  edifice  in  the  United  States.  The  building 
was  named  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools  in  honor  of  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner.  The  exercises  connected  with  the  dedication  took  place  September  3, 187:^ 
From  the  addresses  made  upon  this  occasion  the  following  remarks  are  extract-ed: 

Oeorge  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  the  colored  schools  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  colored  public  schools  in  the  District.  The 
first  scliool  was  organized  in  March,  l':*64,  and  the  first  school-house  built  in  the  winter 
of  1864- (>5.  This  l>uilding  contained  four  rooms,  two  of  which  were  illy  adapted  to 
school  purposes,  and  the  internal  arrangements  were  of  the  poorest  order.  The  num- 
ber of  school-houses  has  increased  to  9.  Some  of  these  buildings,  in  convenience,  com- 
fort, and  architectural  beauty,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  District.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers lias  increased  from  3  to  84,  and  the  number  of  pupils  ijrom  100  to  nearly  5,000.  All 
this  ha^  been  done  in  less  than  8  years.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  style  of  ^hool 
buildings  has  a  potent  influence  upon  the  deportment  and  character  of  the  children. 
Ah  they  improve,  the  chil'dren  are^ore  regular  in  attendance,  more  devoted  to  study, 
and  evince  a  nicer  sense  of  propriety. 

General  N.  P.  Chipman,  who  represented  Governor  Cooke  on  this  occasion,  received 
from  the  trustees,  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  keys  of  Sumnor  school 
building,  "a  temple  of  education  worthy  of  the  man  whom  it  is  intended  to  honor  by 
bearing  his  name.''  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  liberalitv  of  the  citizens  of 
Washington  in  sustaining  education,  rcmarkiug  that,  notwithstanding  the  complaints 
entered  agaiust  taxation,  no  murmur  ever  escaped  them  against  supporting  their  public 
schools,  and  closed  by  complimenting  the  officers  of  the  colored  schools  upon  their  man- 
agement and  the  success  which  had  attended  their  etforts. 

General  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  being  called  upon, 
remarked :  ''  You  ask  me  to  add  to  the  expressions  of  this  interestihg  occasion.  This 
high-school  building  for  the  colored  children  of  Washington,  combining,  as  it  does,  the 
grace  of  architecture  with  all  the  appliances  and  furnishing  of  the  best  mo<lern  school- 
buildings,  this  audience,  and  the  wise  words  that  have  been  addressed  you  by  the  able 
speakers  who  have  2)receded  me,  each  and  all  are  full  of  significance,  and  teach  a  lesson 
to  which  no  art,  no  oratory,  no  sculpture,  no  painting,  can  give  full  expression.  They 
recall  all  the  past  of  this  race,  which  is  even  now  merging  into  the  fullness  of  frecKlom ; 
they  are  an  earnest  of  the  present  with  its  rich  fruition,  and  a  pledge  of  the  nobler 
promise  of  the  future— that  future,  the  grounds  of  whose  hope  rest  upon  the  solid,  un- 
derlying present  fact  of  free  schools. 

"  What  a  step  this  day  marks,  from  that  time  when  to  this  whole  people  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  aljihabet  was  forbidden  by  law ;  that  day  when  thfty  had  no  control 
of  the  labor  of  their  own  hands;  no  possession  of  their  own  person:  no  certainty  in 
the  dearest  and  holiest  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  cnild ;  when  they 
held  all  things  wholly  at  the  will  of  another.  Throuj^h  the  great  transitions  of  the 
past  few  years,  the  pupils  who  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  school,  the  people 
whose  race  is  to  be  directly  benefited,  have  come  each  into  the  possession  of  his  own 
person,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  guarant^^ed  to 
every  citizen  in  the  American  Constitution.  These  changes  are  manifest  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  audience. 
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"This  bnilding,  now  dedicated  to  learning,  is  set  apart  to  assure  tbe  growth  of  these 
youth  in  knowledge  and  virtne.  Here  they  are  to  receive  education  as  free  as  the  light 
and  air  of  heaven.  What  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  significance  of  such  an  occasion  T 
Shali  I  attempt  to  gild  fine  gold  T 

"  The  thought  that  comes  to  me  most  forcibly  is  that  this  school  building,  grand  as 
it  is,  indispensable  as  it  is,  is,  nevertheless,  but  the  instrument  and  not  the  end ;  and 
with  all  its  cuuning  appliances  must  fail  unless  there  is  on  the  part  of  teachers,  com- 
petency, diligence,  faitlifulness ;  on  the  i>art  of  school  officers,  wisdom,  watchfulness, 
and  earnestness ;  and  on  the  part  of  parents,  an  intelligent  appreciation,  and  daily  and 
hourly  sympathetic  co-operation,  so  as  to  secure  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance 
and  attentive  and  assiduous  efforts  of  the  pupils.  Without  these,  this  noble  building 
will  stand  here  as  a  monument  of  folly  rather  than  a  temple  of  wisdom.  The  motives 
which  will  inspire  a  high  endeavor  must  bo  brought  out,  emphasized,  and  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  all.  No  indolent  acceptance  of  good  gifts  will  avail  to  win  the  harvests  that 
should  here  ripen  and  bo  garnered.  Effort — earnest,  persistent,  unremitting — on  the 
part  of  each,  is  the  law  of  success  in  the  domain  of  mind  as  of  matter." 

COLLEGES,  UBRARIES,  MUSEUMS,  ETC. 

In  compliance  with  the  demands  upon  this  office  for  information  respecting  the 
Tarions  institutions  in  this  District,  these  additional  notes  are  included: 

THE  SMITHSONL^LN  INSnTUTION. 

This  institution  was  chartered  by  Congress  in  August,  1846,  and  the  comer-stone  of 
the  i^esent  building  was  laid  May  1, 1847.  Its  endower  to  the  extent  of  $515^000  was 
James  Smithson,  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  a  native  and  resident  of 
England.  The  object  of  the  testator  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  men."  An  account  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  institution 
and  of  its  museum  and  library,  was  given  in  the  report  of  this  bureau  for  1871. 

The  permanent  fund  of  the  institution  has  been  increased  £rom  $541,000  to  upward 
of  $700,000,  by  savings  and  judicious  investments. 

While  attention  has  been  given  to  all  parts  of  the  original  law  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  the  institution,  the  latter  has  contributed  to  advance  «3most  every  branch  of  science,  as 
evinced  by  the  eighteen  volumes  of  its  series  of  quarto  publications  entitled  *'  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge;"  while  it  has  diffused  valuable  information 
through  its  two  other  series,  viz,  '^Miscellaneous  Collections"  and  ^'Annual  Reports." 
The  cbaracter  of  these  publications  is  briefly  ^ven  by  Professor  Henry  in  his  report 
of  1871.  The  first  consists  of  memoirs  containing  positive  additions  to  science  resting 
on  original  research,  and  which  are  generally  th^  result  of  investigations  to  which 
the  institution  has  in  some  way  rendered  assistance.  "  Miscellaneous  Collections"  are 
composed  of  works  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  branches  of  natural  history,  me- 
teorology, &c.,  and  are  designed  especially  to  induce  individuals  to  engage  in  studies 
as  specialties. 

Tbe  annual  report,  besides  an  account  of  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  contains  translations  fi'om  works  not  generally  accessible  to  Ameri- 
can students,  reports  of  lectures,  extracts  from  correspondence,  .&g.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is,  ex  o//ic/o,  presiding  officer  of  the  institution,  and  Chief  Justice 
Chase  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

AMERICAN  UNION  ACADEMY  OF  LITERATURE,  8CIENCB,  AND  ART. 

The  objects  of  this  academy,  which  was  organized  November  1, 1869,  are  "To  secure 
CO- operation  and  concert  of  action  in  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to 
aid  inquiries  in  any  department  of  learning,  and  to  promote  the  elevation  of  taste  in 
this  community  and  throughout  the  country." 

The  academy  is  divided  into  the  following  departments :  1.  Mathematics,  engineer- 
iug,  and  mechanics.  2.  Physics  and  chemistry.  3.  Medical  science  and  hygiene.  4. 
Psychology,  ethics,  and  social  sciences.  5.  Ethnology  and  natural  history,  o.  Archo)- 
oliJgy,  geography,  and  civil  history.  7.  Philology  and  literature.  8.  Fine  arts,  archi- 
tecture, and  music.    9.  Law  and  polity.    10.  Finance,  statistics,  and  political  economy. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  academy  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  cash  month. 
At  these  meetings,  papers  approved  for  reading  bj  the  appropriate  committees  are  read, 
discussions  hold,  and  queries  answered.  Any  visitor  may  bo  invited  to  speak,  or  any 
special  topic  mav  bo  introduced  for  consideration,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  Jolin  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president  of  the  acad- 
emy. After  the  depiirtun)  of  Dr.  Draper  for  Europe,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  was  elected 
president.    The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Lieber  left  a  vacancy  not  yet  filled. 
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COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  ins+itution,  which  was  established  in  PhiLodelphia  in  1814,  by  several  Baptist 
ministers,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  was  originally  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  regular  exercises  of 
the  college  were  commenced  in  January,  1822,  under  the  direction  of  an  able  fac- 
ulty. The  medical  department  of  the  college  was  organized  in  the  same  year,  and 
tlie"  law  department  in  1826.  The  ])resident  of  the  college  is  James  C.  Welling,  IjL.D., 
professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  history.  He  succeeded  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  who  resided  in  1871. 

The  college  consists  of  three  departments,  viz :  1.  The  academic  department,  includinf; 
the  preparatory  and  collegiate  department,  with  six  professors  and  two  assistant  pro- 
fessors. 2.  The  law  school,  with  three  professors,  (located  on  Fifth  street,  between 
D  and  E  streets,  northwest.)  3.  The  medical  school,  with  seven  professors,  not  includ- 
ing several  emeritus  professors. 

At  present  the  law  school  has  about  150  students;  the  medical  school,  53;  and  the 
academic  school,  120.  At  the  last  commencement  of  the  institution  theacivdemic  schocd 
graduated  7,  the  medical  school  7,  and  th(}  law  school  70  students.  -Professor  Lemuel 
Tyler,  LL.  D.,  is  instructor  of  the  senior  law  class,  and  Professor  John  O.  Riley,  M.  D.,  is 
dean  of  (he  medical  faculty. 

A  library  of  oonsid^able  magnitude  is  attached  to  the  college. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Howard  University,  General  O.  O.  Howard,  LL.  D.,  president,  is  located  near  the  head 
of  Seventh  street,  just  outside  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Washington.  It  was 
organized  by  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  1867,  and  forms  a  part  of  a  general  system 
of  institutions  of  learning  which  have  grown  out  of  the  continued  action  of  benevolent 
associations  in  concert  with  the  Freedmeu's  Bureau,  which  in  some  instances  estab- 
lished, and  in  others  aided  in  establishing,  these  institutions. 

It  w»A  intended  as  a  national  institution  for  higher  education  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  in  the  usual  college  course,  (including  preparatory  and  normal  departments.) 
as  also  in  the  departnaents  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  agriculture ;  and  to  be  truly 
a  university  of  the  highest  grade,  specially  for  colored  men,  thongh  not  exclusively, 
there  being  no  designation  of  race  or  sex  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  There  are  eight 
buildings  in  use.  The  principal  edifice  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  rooms  for 
lectures  and  recitations,  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical'  rooms,  museum,  and  offices. 
Miner  Hall,  for  the  lodgment  of  female  stuaents,  is  three  stories  in  height,  and  will 
accommodate  100  persons.  Clark  Hall,  the  lodging-house  for  young  men,  will  accommo- 
date 200  students.  In  its  basement  is  a  large  room  adapted  to  military  drills  and 
gymnastic  exercises. 

The  buildings  for  the  medical  and  normal  departments,  and  hospital,  with  their 
grounds,  adjoin  the  university  park.  The  general  hospital  connected  with  this  de- 
X^artment  will  accommodate  3U0  patients.  (An  account  of  this  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  **  Statistics  of  charitable  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia.") 

The  university  at  present  (Noveml>er,  1872)  consists  of  seven  departments,  viz:  The 
nonnal,  with  180,  the  preparatory,  with  60,  the  collegiate,  with  32,  the  law,  with  71,  the 
commercial,  with  30,  the  medicid,  with  37,  and  tne  theological,  with  26  students. 
Connected  with  the  university  is  a  grammar  school  of  30  pupils,  taught  bv  a  lady 
student.  Rev.  J.  B.  Reeves,  (colored,)  D.  D.,  is  professor  of  theology  ;  and  has  been  the 
means  of  lltting  for  the  ministry  many  able  and  worthy  young  men.  Professor  John 
M.  Langston,  A.  M.,  is  the  dean  of  the  law  school.  A  marked  feature  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  District,  of  special  interest,  has  been  the  graduation  within  two  years 
of  26  young  colored  men,  and  1  lady,  from  the  law  department  of  the  university, 
iiuder  tbe  instruction  of  Professor  Langston.  In  spite  of  previous  disadvantages,  they 
gave  proof  of  thorough  and  excellent  attainments  in  their  professional  studies.  Of 
the  27  graduates  mentioned,  18  are  practicing  law,  and  the  remainder  have  remunera- 
tive positions  for  which  their  legal  knowledge  peoidiarly  fits  them. 

Although,  at  first,  assisted  by  the  Government  in  establishing  the  institution,  the 
trustees  of  the  university  now  depend  upon  yearly  contributions  and  endowments,  and 
moneys  derived  from  students  for  board  and  tuition.  Toward  a  purposed  endowment 
of  $300,000,  $100,000  have  been  subscribed.  President  Grant,  Hon.  David  Clark,  Hon. 
Gerrit  fcimith.  Professor  John  M.  Langston,  and  John  Taylor,  esq., '  of  Loudon,  are 
among  the  principal  contributors. 

The  university  possesses  a  library  of  over  6,500  volumes,  a  mineralogical  cabinet, 
a  museum  of  curiosities,  and  a  picture  gallery.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  are 
of  African  descent ;  the  remainder  are  of  different  nationalities,  including  whites^ 
Indians,  Chinamen,  &c. 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE. 

Georgetown  College,  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  president,  conducted  under  Roman 
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Catholic  anspices,  is  Rituated  on  the  heights  ,of  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Kev.  John  Carroll,  S.  J.  8ubse<|aently  the  first  archbishop  of  Bal- 
timore. The  first  building  was  erected  in  1789.  The  classical  department  was  openod 
in  1792,  and  in  March,  1815,  the  college  was  raised  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  a  univer- 
sity.   The  faculty  of  the  college  consists  of  the  president  and  21  professors. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  those  students  only  who  have  com- 
pleted the  regular  course  satisfactorily. 

A  course  ofmathematics  and  one  of  the  modem  languages  ore  obligatory  upon  all 
the  classical  students. 

Two  general  examinations  are  had  during  the  year:  the  minor,  or  ''middle,"  in 
January,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  and  the  major,  or  ''iiual,''  in  June. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  month  the  marks  and  the  standing  of  the  students  in 
their  respective  classes  for  the  i)Tece<ling  ilionth  are  publicly  proclaimed  aud  testi- 
monials awarded  to  those  who  have  attained  the  prescribed  degree  of  excellence. 

A  quarterly  report  of  the  standing  in  class,  the  progress,  and  general  conduct  of 
each  student,  is  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian. 

The  classical  department  had  179  students  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  last. 

The  medical  department.  Noble  Young,  M.  D.,  president,  was  organized  in  May, 
1851^  and  has  10  instructors.  The  lecture-rooms  are  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  aud 
£  streets,  northwest.  During  the  past  year  62  students  were  in  attendance.  A  school 
of  pharmacy  has  recently  been  organized  in  the  coUege,  in  which  diplomas  are  given 
for  proficiency.    This  school  had  four  graduates  last  year. 

The  law  department,  F  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  was  organized  in  Oct-o- 
lM*r,  1870,  .Judge  Charles  P.  James,  LL.  D.,  vice-president,  and  gave  instruction  during 
the  year  ended  in  Juno  List  to  46  students. 

COLUMBIA  INSnTUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

This  institution,  E.  M.  Galiaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president,  was  founded  by  Hon. 
Amos  Kendall,  (who  was  its  first  president,)  and  was  chartered  by  Congress  February  1(3, 
1857.  It  is  located  near  the  junction  of  M  and  Boundary  streets,  northeast.  It  is  the  only 
deaf-mute  college  in  the  world.  "The  object  of  the  directors  in  establishing  a  school 
of  this  grade,  uopreccdented  in  the  history  of  deaf-mute  instruction,^'  says  the 
"announcement"  of  the  college,  "was  in  part  to  prove,  what  had  been  doubted  by 
some,  that  persons  deprived  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  speech  could,  in  spite  of  their 
disability,  engage  successfully  in  the  advanced  studies  pursned  in  colleges  for  the 
hearing.  The  mote  important  end  in  view,  however,  was  to  afford  to  a  chiss  of 
per^ns  in  the  conminuity,  already  numerous  and  increasing  steadily  with  the 
population,  an  opjwrtunity  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  rigid  and  thorough  course 
of  intellectual  training  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts.  The 
experience  of  ne^irly  five  years  in  the  progress  of  tlu^  college  has  fully  satisfu^d  those 
familiar  with  its  workings  that  their  assumption  as  to  the  ability  of  deaf-mutes  to 
master  the  arts  and  sciences  was  well  founded ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  expressions 
of  interest  which  the  enterprise  has  called  forth  from  instructors  of  youth,  from 
deaf-mutes  and  their  friends,  and  from  the  public  journals,  are  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  comnmnity  approve  the  undertaking.'^ 

Seven  professors,  including  the  president,  are  employed,  and  the  course  of  study  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  other  colleges.  The  students  are  taught  by  signs  and  the 
finger-alphabet;  but  the  time  consumed  in  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  preparatory 
department  and  the  collegiate  department  propei*  is  no  longer  than  that  required  by 
other  colleges.  The  institution  consists  of  two  departments,  one  called  the  National 
Deaf-mute  College,  organized  iu  1864,  the  other  the  preparatory  department, 
organized  in  1857.  The  Tatter  department  is  especially  for  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  branches  taught  are  these  iu 
which  instruction  is  given  in  the  usual  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  About 
seven  years  are  required  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  in  this  department,  and 
about  four  years  in  the  National  Deaf-mute  College.  Instruction  in  articulation  is 
given  those  who  promise  to  profit  by  it.  Quite  a  number  of  students  have  been 
taught  to  speak  with  tolerable  distinctness  and  fiuenoy,  aud  at  the  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  college  in  Juno  last,  two  of  the  graduates'  were  believed  to  be  sufficiently 
proficient  in  articulation  to  deliver  their  orations  orally.  Owing  to  the  publicity  of 
the  occasion  and  their  natural  diffidence,  however,  they  concluded  not  to  ran  the  lisk 
of  failure,  and  spoke  in  the  sign-language. 

The  institution  is  at  present  attended  by  about  100  students.  Of  this  number  about 
one-third  are  females.  The  students  in  the  college  proper  are  all  males,  and  come  from 
twenty-seven  difierent  States  of  the  Union.  In  18(i9  there  were  4  graduates  from  the 
college ;  in  1870  there  were  5 ;  and  in  1872  (at  the  commencement  in  June  last)  there 
were  8.  All  of  these  graduates,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  are  doing  well  and  receiving  fair 
aalariea.  One  ol'  them  is  an  assistant  examiner  in  the  Patent  Ofi^ce,  having  received 
bia  appointment  after  a  competitive  examination  over  seventeen  other  applicants ;  one 
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• 
is  a  mlcroscopist  in  the  Coast-Survey  Office ;  sereral  are  in  different  depttrtmeots  of  the 
Government  as  clerks ;  but  the  majority  are  engaged  in  teaching  in  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions. 

*  A  small  library  and  reading-room  are  attached  to  the  institution,  supported  mainly 
by  congredsional  appropriations,  by  the  tuition-fees  of  paying  pupils,  (a small  number,) 
and  by  voluntary  contributions.  Daring  the  past  year  a  chemical  laboratory  baa  been 
added  to  the  institution.  Uutil  last  year  twonty-ttve  scholarships  were  provided  by 
the  Government.  These  scholarships  have  been  abolished  by  Congress,  which  body,  it  is 
presumed,  will  hereafter  make  more  liberal  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. Prior  to  last  year  the  amount  annually  appropriated  was  $40,000,  with  occasional 
extra  allowances  for  building  purposes.  Last  year  tho  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  institation  was  $48,000 ;  and  $70,000  were  appropriated  to  purchase  what  is  known 
as  ''Kendall  Green,''  a  tract  of  100  acres 'adjoining*  the  college.  The  purchase  was 
recently  concluded  for  $85,000,  a  number  of  benevolent  gentlemen  contributing  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  congressional  appropriation. 

As  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  20,000  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States ;  and 
as  all  of  the  difi^rent  States  of  the  Union,  except  Florida,  have  recently  established 
preparatory  schools  for  the  education  of  their  deaf-mutes,  it  is  believed  that  within  a 
short  time  the  National  Deaf-mute  College  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  the  larg« 
number  that  w'll  apply  for  admission.  But  one  wing  of  the  college  proper  has  been 
built,  and  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  anxious  to  see  the  main  structure  erected 
as  soon  a8  possible.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  it  has  instructed  233 
students.  Of  this  number  71  were  attendants  of  the  National  Deaf-mute  College.  Pro- 
fessor Gallaudet  is  at  present  in  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

GONZAGA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Washin^^n  Seminary,''  was 
reopened  for  the  youth  of  Washington  and  vicinity  on  the  2d  ol  October,  1848.  It  is 
conducted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  (Roman  Catholic,)  and  is  located  <m 
I  street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  streets,  northwest,  near  Saiut  Alo>*siu8 
church.  The  president  is  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  8.  J.  This  college  was  incorporated 
by  Congress  in  May,  1858,  under  the  name  of  the  ''  president  and  directors  of  Gonzaga 
College."  The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars  only,  irrespective  of  creed  or  relig- 
ious profession.  It  is  usually  attended  by  about  150  students,  whose  ages  range  from 
10  to  18  years,  and  has  7  instructors. 

WAYLAND  SEMINARY.  ' 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1865,  having  for  its  object  the  education  of  preach- 
ers and  teachers  for  the  colored  people.  Its  present  location  is  at  the  comer  of  Nine- 
teenth and  I  street-s,  but  land  has  recently  been  purchased  for  new  buildings  upon 
Meridian  Hill,  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  are  ' 
in  process  of  collection  among  the  members  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  value  of 
the  school  property  at  present  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  Funds  ibr  the  current  expenses 
of  the  ustitution  are  furnished  by  Sabbath-schools,  individuals,  and  churches.  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  the  general  charge  of  the  support  of  the 
school. 

The  school  has  three  departments — ^theological,  academic,  and  normal.  The  number 
of  students  during  the  past  year  was  85,  of  whom  70  were  males  and  15  females.  The 
average  age  of  the  students  is  about  23  years.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a 
students'  home,  whore  45  are  boarded,  the  funds  for  their  support  coming  from  abroad, 
witbout  which  aid  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  on  the  school.  The  instruct- 
ors are  the  Rev.  G.  M.  P.  King,  A.  M.,  principal,  and  two  assistants. 

THE  WASHINGTON  BUSINESS  OOLLBGK. 

The  Washington  Business  College,  H.  0.  Spencer,  president,  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Seventh  and  L  streets,  northwest.  This  college  is  one  of  the  international  associa- 
tions of  business  colleges.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises :  Business  arithue- 
tio,  grammar,  composition  and  correspondence,  comnneroial  geography.  United  States 
history,  spelling,  reading,  and  declamation,  penmanship,  book-keeping  applied  to  the 
various  kinds  of  business,  actual  business  practice,  commercial  law,  political  economy, 
phonography,  French  and  German  lauguages,  and  incidental  lectures  and  exercises. 

Average  membership,  about  160. 

THE  LAW  COLLEGE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UNIVSRSITT. 

This  college,  located  at  No.  501  Fifth  street,  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  existeooe, 
and  was  established,  mainly  through  the  eti'ortb  of  Professor  W.  B.  Wedgewood^  «a  a 
branch  of  a  projected  national  university.       ^ 
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The  cbaDCdllor  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ex  ojj^do ;  the  vice-obandellor, 
Professor  W.  B.  Wcdgewood,  LL.  D. ;  G.  W.  Pasohal,  president  of  the  regents ;  T.  C. 
Connelly,  secretary ;  the  law  professors  being  Judges  Joseph  Casey  and  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  Professor  Wedgewood.  The  first  annual  coiumencenient  was  held  in  May 
last,  31  students  graduating,  and  President  Grant  signing  and  presenting  the  diplomat 
as  chanoellor.  Since  the  organization  of  the  college,  instruction  has  been  given  to  175 
students.  All  the  officers  of  the  college  serve  gratuitously,  and  the  students  are  chareM 
ooly  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  expenses.  Recitations  are  held  daily,  and  on  Saturday 
evenings  moot-oourts  are  conducted  by  the  professors. 

NATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  National  College  of  Pharmacy  commences  its  career  under  very  favorable  aus- 
pices. The  first  year's  expenses  have  been  assured  by  the  liberal  contributions  of  the 
pharmacists  of  the  District  of  Columbia :  convenient  rooms  ,in  the  building  of  tlio 
Colonization  Society,  corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Four-and-a-half  street,  have 
be«n  secured ;  necessary  apparatus  u)r  giving  practical  illustrations  in  the  several 
branches  taught  has  been  obtained,  and  the  services  of  gentlemen  of  eminence  to  till 
the  several  professional  chairs  have  been  secured. 

The  course  of  lectures  will  embrace  materia  medica  and  botany,  practical  chemistry, 
and  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.  Instruction  in  these  several  branches  wUl 
bo  as  thorough  as  possible. 

Qualifications  for  graduation, — ^Applicants  for  graduation  must  be  21  years  of  age,  and  of 
good  moral  character;  have  attended  two  fullcourses  of  lectures  in  this  college,  or  one 
course  in  some  respectable  college  of  pharmacy,or  medical  college,  where  thesame  branches 
are  taught,  and  the  last  course  in  this  college ;  have  had  four  years'  experience  in  the  drug 
business,  of  wliich  circumstance  sufficient  evidence  shall  be  produced ;  have  presented 
to  the  board  of  trustees  an  original  thesis  upon  some  sulgect  ajpplicable  to  pharmacy, 
written  with  neatness  and  accuracy ;  have  been  recommended  in  writing  by  the  com- 
mittee on  examination  and  the  professors  jointly.  Upon  final  approval  oy  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  diploma  of  the  college  will  be  granted. 

The  degree  conferred  at  graduation  is  that  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy.  At  the  exiii- 
ration  of  three  years,  upon  the  evidence  of  professional  advancement,  that  of  Master 
of  Pharmacy  may  be  conferred ;  and  upon  those  who,  for  ten  years,  shall  have  main- 
tained the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  profession,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  may 
be  conferred. 

PUBLIC  IJBRARIES. 

The  public  libraries  arc  great  educational  repositories.    Those  of  national  im- 

Sortance  are  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  library  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 
ocument  library  of  Congress,  the  library  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  the  Patent-Office 
library,  and  the  medical  and  surgical  library  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 

The  Library  of  Congress  now  comprises  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  copyright  library  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  law  library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
to  it  was  aSded,  a  few  years  since,  the  library  of  Peter  Force,  ex-mayor  of  Washington. 
Its  collection  numbers  over  245,000  volumes,  being  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
Congress  appropriates  ^10,000  annually  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  and  has  further 
enacted  that  two  copies  of  every  book  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  shall  be  depos- 
ited here.  Any  person  is  allowed  to  examine  the  books,  but  nono  are  permitted  to  be 
taJLeu  away  except  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Cabinet 
officers,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  a  few  other  high  officials.  A.  R.  Spofford,  esq.,  is 
librarian. 

The  Library  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  numbers  about  36,000  volumes,  principally 
medical  and  surgical  works,  some  of  them  being  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  the  only 
copies  in  the  United  States.  Among  these  latter  may  be  mentioned  Mascagni's  Ana- 
tomical Plates.  Congress  usually  appropriates  $3,000  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
b€x>ks  for  this  library,  but  at  its  last  session  doubled  this  sum.  This  is  really  the 
nuoleus  of  what  promises  to  be  a  great  national  medical  and  surgical  library.  It  is  open 
at  all  times  to  students  and  others.  Should  the  Government  conclude  in  the  future  to 
eonstruct  a  buUding  for  a  ^i^reat  national  library,  as  it  is  believed  it  will,  this  collection 
(as  well  as  all  other  libraries — ^including  the  Library  of  Congress — connected  with  the 
difierent  departments  of  the  Government)  will  be  removed,  and  will  form  one  division 
of  it. 

The  Library  of  the  Department  of  AgrUmltwre  contaioa  over  8,000  volumes.  It  is  the 
most  complete  in  agricultural  literature  of  any  in  the  country,  comprising  nearly  all 
t^  standard  works  on  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sciences  ot'  botany,  geology,  mete- 
orology, entomology,  &,c.;  also,  nearly  complete  sets  of  the  reports  and  transactions  of 
the  various  boards  ojf  agriculrura  in  the  United  Statee,  and  of  the  leading  agricultural 
■ind  scientifLo;  associations  of  Europe.    An  attractive  lettuce  of  the  libwy  ia  a  lariea 
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of  eleven  eleprant  folio  volumes,  presented  by  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  filled  with  costly 
engravinjTs,  (by  the  new  process  of  "nature-painting,")  embracing  nearly  a  complete 
liora  of  Central  Europe.  The  collection  is  yearly  swelled  by  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  foreign  scientific  and  industrial  press,  especially  from  that  of  France  and  G^er- 
mauy.    Exchanges  are  at  present  made  with  over  1,500  native  and  300  foreign  societies. 

^he  lAbrary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  contains  about  5,000  volumes  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  The  books  are  available  only  to  employes  of  the  Department. 
About  81,r)00  are  spent  yearly  in  making  additions  to  the  collection. 

The  Librartfof  the  Treasary  Department  comprfse*  5,000  or  6,000  volumes  of  a  misoella- 
neous  character.    No  a<lditious  are  being  made  to  this  collection. 

The  Library  of  the  Department  of  State  contains  nearly  19,000  volumes,  embracing 
works  on  diplomacy,  international  law,  &c. 

The  Document  Libraries  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea  contain  nearly  100,000 
volumes  of  documents,  reports,  debates,  &c. 

The  Library  of  th4i  Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  of  Washington  contains  12,500 
volumes,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Washington  Lilirary  Company.  It  embraces 
every  species  of  general  literature.  The  books  are  free  to  the  use  of  all,  in  the  rooms, 
but  only  members  or  subscribers  can  take  them  away. 

The  Odd-Fellows  Library  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  has  3,500  volumes.  It  is 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  order,  their  widows  and  children. 

The  Library  of  the  Naval  Observatory  is  noticed  under  that  institution* 

THE  PATENT-OFFICE  MODELrROOM. 

The  United  States  Pat^nt-Offlce  occupies  two  squares,  bounded  by  F  and  G  and  Sev- 
enth and  Ninth  streets,  northwest.  A  portion  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Interior  Department  and  its  bureaus.  The  whole  of  the  upper  story,  consisting  of  four 
halls,  each  containing  galleries,  and  measuring,  the  north  and  south  halls  242  &et,  and 
the  east  and  west  halls  273  feet  in  length,  by  75  feet  in  width,  are  filled  with  glass  cases, 
of  which  there  are  at  present  M'^,  calculated  to  hold  on  aA  average  500  mcMlels  each. 
There  are  now  about  130,000  models  in  these  cases.  During  the  past  year  some  23,000 
models  of  rejected  applications,  and  representing  all  classes  of  inventions,  have  been 
distributed,  on  application,  among  some  71  educational  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  models  of  patents  which  this  groat  gallery  of  inventive  art  con- 
tains, it  holdg  many  curiosities  of  national  interest,  such  as  interesting  relics  of  George 
Washington,  the  original  printing-press  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  unique  presents  from 
the  rulei-s  of  foreign  countries  to  American  Presidents,  &c.,  and  is  one  of  the  main  points 
of  attraction  to  visitors  at  the  cax>ital.  It  is  the  finest  and  largest  collection  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

In  connectiou  with  the  model-room  may  be  mentioned  tho  fact  that  drawiujB^  of 
every  model  presented  are  made,  and  are  so  classified  and  filed  that  any  one  desiring 
information  in  regard  to  a  particular  subject  has  duly  to  consult  them  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  every  patent  issuexl,  since  the  establishment  of  the  otfice.  relating  to  the 
matter  about  which  ho  seeks  to  be  enlightened.  Another  educational  agency  connected 
with  the  Patent-Office  is  the  Patent-Office  Gazette,  a  weekly  i/ublication,  containing 
the  list  of  patents,  re-issues,  designs,  extensions,  and  trade-marks,  with  illustrutiousof  all 
the  mechanical  patents  and  re-issues.  It  is  published  simultaneously  with  the  delivery 
of  the  patents  described  in  its  coluums,  and  also  contains  subject-matter  and  inventors' 
indices  of  the  contents.  In  addition,  it  contains  early  rci)orts  of  the  Commissioner's 
decisions  on  appeals,  interlocutory  or  otherwise,  and  decisions  oi  the  United  States 
courts  in  the  matters  of  patents  and  trade-marks. 

Tho  Gazette  has  been  published  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  is 
distributed  gratis,  under  act  of  Congress,  to  nine  public  libraries  in  each  congressional 
district,  as  indicated  by  the  member  for  the  same.  Half  a  year  forms  a  volume,  which 
is  handsomely  bound,  and  coutaius'an  index  and  digest  of  the  decisions  of  tlie  Commis- 
sioner and  the  courts,  and  makes  a  book  of  654  pages  text,  208  pages  of  engravings,  16 
pages  of  index ;  total,  S7d  pages. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  selected  portions  of  the  photo-lithographic  engavings, 
which  are  made  to  accompany  the  patents.  These  are  grouped  on  cards,  eight  to  each 
week^s  issue,  and  a  negative,  containing  the  contents  of  each  card  mluced  to  one- 
quarter  size,  is  obtainsfl  by  the  photographic  process.  A  print  of  each  negative  is 
transferred  to  slone,  the  pa^es  imposed  in  octavo,  and  the  remainder  of  the  process  is 
that  of  ordinary  lithographic  printing. 

THE  BOTANICAL  GARDEN, 

located  a  few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  Capitol,  contains  over  4,000  species  of  plants, 
geographically  arranged,  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  garden  was  established  in  1858,  the  nucleus  of  the  ooUection  being  fumisbed  by 
the  Wilkes  £xploriug  Expedition. 
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The  collection  is  being  continually  enlar^i^  by  pnrchase,  by  exchanges  with  foreign 
conservatories,  and  by  contributions  from  United  States  diplomatic  agents  abroad.  A 
lecture-room  has  recently  been  attached  to  the  garden,  where  students  in  botany  may 
at  all  times  pursue  their  investigations. 

THE  CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY. 

which  contains  a  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  valued  at  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  was  donated  to  the  city  of  Washington  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  in 
1869.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  donor  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  gallery,  an 
art  school,  for  practical  iustructiou  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.  The  value  of 
the  whole  gift,  including  the  building,  which  is  worth  $250,000,  will  ultimately  reach 
nearly  $1)000,000.  The  admission  will  bo  free  on  at  least  two  days  of  each  week.  The 
date  of  opening  is  now  placed  for  the  early  winter  of  1873. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  SMTHISONIAN  IN8T1TX7TION 

possesses  the  collections  made  by  more  than  fifty  Government  expeditions,  and  thou- 
sands of  contributions  from  other  sources.  They  embrace  the  larger  North  American 
and  European  mammalia,  both  skins  an<l  skeletons ;  stuffed  birds  and  fish ;  a  series  of 
minerals,  meteorites,  fossils,  rocks,  plant-s,  originals  and  casts  of  the  giant  vertebratt^s 
of  the  ])ast  and  present  time,  and  a  display  of  objects  of  human  art  and  industry. 
During  the  present  year  the  mineral  cabinet,  fossil  Indian  curiosities,  &c.,  of  the  Gen- 
erul  Land  Office  were  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  museum. 

Previous  to  the  last  two  years  Congress  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $4,000  for 
the  keeping  of  the  Smithsonian  museum;  but  qince  then  it  lias  increased  this  sum  to 
$15,000,  and  has  appropriated  an  equal  sum  toward  fitting  up  large  rooms  for  the  bet- 
ter display  of  the  specimens.  The  value  of  this  museum  to  the  studont  cau  not  be 
aBtimated. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

occupies  the  whole  of  the  large  hall  on  the  second  floor.  Among  other  objects  here 
represented  are  samples  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  jute,  vareo,  and  other  fibers; 
wheat,  barley,  oais,  and  other  cereals ;  grasses  from  various  foreign  countries ;  spec- 
imens of  some  of  the  various  grains,  and  tobacco  from  our  own  country ;  paper  from 
various  products,  and  in  great  variety,  including  Chinese  and  Japanese  papers;  honey, 
sorghum,  cane  and  beet  sugars  and  sirups ;  domestic  fowls,  &o.  A  leading  feature  of  the 
museum  is  its  department  of  model  frnite  and  vegetables,  embracing  fao-simile  repre- 
sentations of  the  various  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  United  States,  so  arranged  as  to 
exhibit  their  adaptations  to  the  various  soils  and  climates  of  the  country.  Attached 
to  the  museum  are  representations  of  birds  and  of  various  insects,  with  their  trans- 
formations, showing  such  as  are  spei^ially  beneficial  or  icgurioos  to  the  crops. 

• 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM, 

"which  is  a  branch  of  the  Surgeon-GeneraVs  Office,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  great  rel>el- 
lion,  and  is  located  in  what  was  Ford^s  Theater,  on  Tenth  street,  between  £  and  F. 

The  collections  of  the  mns('um  are  divided  into  sections,  as  follows:  1.  The  surgical 
section,  containing  6,500  specimens,  showing  the  effects  of  missiles  of  every  variety  on 
all  parts  of  the  human  body.  2.  The  medical  section,  containing  1,500  specimens,  the 
majority  of  which  illustrate  morbid  conditions  of  the  internal  organs  iu  fever,  chronic 
dysentery.  &c.  3.  The  microscopical  section  contains  5,000  specimens,  embracing  dis- 
severed tissues,  dissevered  organs,  &Ai,  4.  The  anatomical  section  consists  of  skeletons, 
separated  crania,  (of  which  there  are  1,000,)  &o.  5.  The  section  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles includes  models  of  hospital-barracksj  ambulances  and  medical- wagons,  a  collection 
of  surgical  instruments,  samples  of  artificial  limbs,  &o. 

C<mgress  annually  appropriates  $5,000  for  the  museum. 

The  work  of  collecting  specimens  was  begun  in  1802,  but  it  was  not  until  1867  that 
the  collections  were  removed  to  Ford's  Theater  bnilding,  its  present  location.  There 
are  in  the  museum  over  17,000  specimens,  iUustrliting,  iu  the  mfferent  phases,  wounds 
and  diseases  of  all  kinds.  This  institution  is  one  of  growing  national  imx)ortance,  and 
At  i)re8eut  is  the  finest  medical  and  surgical  museum  m  the  world.  Since  its  establish- 
ment over  5,000  pages  of  valuable  quarto  matter,  relating  to  medical  and  surgical 
subjects,  have  been  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  officers  of  the  museum,  and 
distributed  either  as  executive  documents,  or  by  order  of  Congress.  Many  of  these 
volumes  are  illustrated  iu  the  highest  style  of  art,  and  are  iuvaluable  as  works  of 
reference. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY 

was  established  in  184^,  by  the  Government,  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  astronomical 
and  meteorological  observations  for  the  especial  benefit  of  navigators  and  astronomers, 
and  as  a  depot  for  charts  and  instrument's.  The  astronomical  observations  are  made 
with  a  view  of  preparing  celestial  catalogues,  of  discovering  new  planets,  and  cf 
noting  the  different  changes  which  take  place,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  heavenly 
bodies..  Special  observations  are  at  present  bein^  made  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
Innar  theory,  and  of  ascertaining  more  definite  information  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  moon  upon  the  earth.  A  new  equatorial  telescope,  which  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  being  26  inches  in  diameter  of  object-glass,  is  now  in  process  of 
construction  at  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  for  the  observatory,  and  will  be 
mounted  early  in  September,  1873.  The  library,  consisting  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
volumes,  mostly  astronomical  in  character,  but  including  many  works  on  other 
branches  of  scieace  and  higher  mathematics,  is  especially  for  the  use  of  the  professors 
and  observers  of  the  observatory,  but  is  open  to  men  of  science  generally.  Rear- 
Admiral  B.  F.  Sands,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  is  in  charge,  with  seven  naval  professors, 
three  assistant  observers,  and,  generally,  from  one  to  three  line-officers  of  tne  Navy  in 
charge  of  chronometers.  The  observatory  officers  are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  details  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Yenos,  in  December,  1874. 

THE  SIONAlrOFFICE  OF  THE  ARMT. 

The  United  States  Signal-Service,  which  played  so  conspicuous  and  honorable  a  part 
during  the  rebellion,  may  now  properly  be  classed  among  our  national  educational 
agencies,  at  least  in  the  particular  branch  of  meteorology.  The  special  duty  of  dissem- 
inating meteorological  information  was  not  assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps  until  the  year 
1870.  Its  legitimate  functions  were  diverted  in  deference  to  a  popular  desire  for  weather 
forecasts,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  storm-signal  service,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bulletins,  maps,  and 
press-reports  have  been  widely  disseminated,  mainly  through  the  press,  and  thousands 
of  precautionary  signals  telegraphed  to  such  points  as  would  be  nlost  liable  to  suffer 
without  any  premonition  of  approaching  storms.  The  reenlt  of  this  has  been  the  sav- 
ing of  a  large  amount  of  property,  and  the  general  awakening  of  the  public  to  the  value 
of  meteorological  predictions  founded  on  scientific  calculations.  There  are  now  seventy- 
two  stations  from  which  observations  are  mode,  and  on  the  reports  from  these  sta- 
tions the  tri-daily  reports  of  the  Signal-Office  are  compiled.  Over  five  hundred  sets  of 
tri-daily  maps  and  bulletins  have  been  sent  out  to  foreign  societies  since  187 1 .  A  library 
of  1,340  volumes  is  attached  to  the  office.  General  A.  J.  Myer,  Chief  Signal-Officer  of  the 
Army,  is  in  charge  of  the  Bureau. 

THE  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

The  office  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Professor  J.  II.  C.  Coffin,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  with  fifteen  scientific  assistants,  is 
located  at  No.  617  Twenty-second  street.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Navy,  and  is  supported 
by  the  Government.  The  duty  of  this  office  is  to  prepare  yearly,  in  advance,  a  volume 
which  gives  the  place  of  the  sun,  moon,  principal  planets,  and  standard  stars  for  each 
day  of  a  future  year,  together  with  other  data  of  interest  and  importance  fjo  astrono- 
mers. The  first  half  of  the  volume  (which  is  known  as  the  Nautical  Almanac)  is 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  navigators,  and  about  5,000  copies  of  this  division  -are 
annually  issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  service.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  of  peculiar  interest  to  astronomers,  since  in  it  are  noted  all  important  celestial  ph^ 
uomena.  This  portion  of  the  volume  is  distributed  to  observatories  and  other  institu- 
tions which  make  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  astronomy.  The  office  has  publi^ed 
valuable  tables  of  the  moon.  Mercury,  Venus,  and  sercral  of  the  asteroids.  The  last 
volume  which  was  printed  contained  astronomical  calculations  for  the  year  1875. 

NATIONAL  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

The  annual  report  of  the  lady  managers  st-ates  that  there  have  been  70  children  in 
the  home  during  the  year.  Findiug  that  the  boys  require<l  a  stricter  discipline,  the 
school  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  male  principal,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  It 
is  intended  to  ^ve  those  who  are  mentally  qualified  a  good  general  education,  which 
will  insure  their  advancement  in  life,  and  those  not  so  capable  of  intellectual  culture 
will  receive  such  practical  knowledge  as  will  make  them  useful  members  of  any  con- 
munity.  A  boy  from  the  home  entered  the  Naval  Academy  during  the  year,  on 
appointment  by  the  President.  The  hope  is  expi'essed  that,  in  repealing  the  asual 
appropriation  for  these  orphans,  Congress  will  see  fit  to  enlarge  the  permanent  fund, 
which  is  demanded  by  their  increasing  years  and  necessities. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HOMB  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  orffanized  in  1867,  and  incorporated  by  act  of  CoDsress  in  Marob| 
1872.  It  gathers  in  children  who  otherwise  would  be  street-beggars,  and,  besides  giving 
them  an  elementary  education,  furnishes  such  a  practical  knowledge  as  will  enable 
them  to  support  themselves.  A  carpenter-shop  for  the  boys,  and  a  paper -box  manufac- 
tory for  the  girls,  are  in  successful  operation.  A  factory,  with  extensive  machinery, 
given  by  Congress,  has  been  opened  m  connection  with  the  school  during  the  year. 
Turning  of  every  description  is  done  and  furniture  of  all  kinds  repaired.  A  great 
variety  of  work  is  taught  here,  and  it  is  expected  that,  when  fairly  established,  the 
fhctory  will  be  self-sustaining.  Some  of  the  lar^^r  boys  are  learning  to  manage  the 
enginS.  The  children  are  paid  for  their  work  m  clothing.  The  number  of  children 
received  during  the  year  was  59.    Whole  number  received  since  organization,  340. 

BEFORM  SCHOOL  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  last  report  states  that  there  are  86  boys  in  the  school.  Working  hours  are 
equally  divided  between  the  school-room  and  the  farm,  or  other  manual  employment, 
so  that  the  boys  secure  not  only  a  common-school  education  but  a  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade,  by  which  they  may  earn  their  living  after  leaving  the  school.  The  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  the  school  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  its  use,  being  small  and  incon- 
venient. A  new  building^  which  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Mount  Lincoln,  in  the 
Bubnrbe  of  Washington,  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  present  winter. 

REV.  EDMUND  TURNEY.— OBirUARY. 

Hev.Edmund  Tumey,  D.  D., president  National  Theological  Institute  and  University, 
Washington,  died  September  26, 1872.  He  was  born  in  Eastou,  Connecticut,  May  6, 
1817  ;  graduated  at  Madison  University,  New  York,  1838 ;  theological  department,  l):i40 ; 
pastor  Second  Baptist  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  several  years,  then  of  the 
church  in  Granville,  Ohio,  and  afterward  of  the  Broad  Street  Church,  Utica,  New  York; 
professor  of  biblical  literature  and  interpretation  in  Madison  University,  1850 ;  pro- 
fessor in  the  Fairmouut  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1853 ;  came  to  Washmg- 
ton  in  1852;  formed  a  society  for  the  education  of  colored  preachers  and  teachers, 
which  was  soon  after  incorporated  and,  by  a  subsequent  act  of  Conji^ess,  intrusted 
with  full  imiversity  powers :  he  was  president  of  this  institution  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Turney  deserves  to  oe  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  not  only  for  eminent 
services  as  preacher  and  pastor,  for  distinguished  scholarship,  successful  teaching,  and 
the  excellent  treatises  of  which  he  was  the  author,  but  especially  for  his  devotion  to 
the  work  of  training  colored  men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  this  work  he  was  one 
of  the  foremost  pioneers,  and  labored  with  great  zeal,  patience,  and  perseverance,  amid 
appalling  discouragements  and  privations.  He  appreciated  the  importance  to  our 
c#nntry  of  the  changed  condition  and  relations  of  the  colored  race,  and  the  imperative 
demand  for  tbo  intellectual  improvement  of  tlieir  leaders  and  ministers.  Not  waiting 
for  others,  he  went  to  work  himself  and  did  what  he  could.  His  pupils  lament  his 
death  as  that  of  a  friend  whose  like  they  may  never  see  again. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Area  and  population. — In  1870  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the  first  Territory  in  pop- 
nlation,  having  131,700  Inhabitants  within  an  area  of  64  square  miles,  an  average  of 
2,057.81  persons  to  the  square  mile.  This  population  consisted  of  88,278  whites,  43,404 
colored,  3  Chinese,  and  15  Indians.  Of  tbo  native  population,  38,889  whites,  13,448  col- 
ored, and  3  Indians  were  born  within  its  borders ;  while,  of  the  foreign  x)opulation, 
4,920  were  bom  in  Germany,  1,422  in  England,  and  8,218  were  bom  in  Ireland. 

School  attendance, — According  to  Table  IX,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Report,  19,941  jiersons 
attended  school,  and  of  these  SSO  were  foreign-bom.  Of  the  14,819  white  scholars,  7,505 
were  males  and  7,314  females.  Of  the  5,122  colored  scholars,  2,499  were  males  and 
2,623  females. 

IUiter€icy,— There  were  28,719  persons,  10  years  old  and  over,  unable  to  write,  and  of 
these  2,218  were  foreign-born. 

Age,  9ex,  and  race  of  illiterates, — Of  the  4,876  white  illiterates,  659  were  from  10  to  15 
years  old,  and  of  these,  366  were  males  and  293  females ;  461  were  from  15  to  21  years 
old,  of  whom  150  were  males  and  311  females ;  3,756  were  21  years  old  and  over,  of 
whom  1,214  were  males  and  2,542  females.  Of  the  23,843  colored  illiterates,  2,1')!2  were 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  of  whom  972  were  males  and  1,160  females;  3,355  were  from  15 
to  21  years  old,  of  whom  1,117  were  males  and  2,238  females ;  18,356  were  21  years  old 
and  over,  of  whom  7,599  were  males  and  10,757  females. 

Educational  inititutions, — A<ieording  to  Table  XU,  vol.  1,  of  Census  Reperti  313 
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GENERAL.   COHrDITIOHr    OF    EDUCATIOHr    AMOHTO 

THE    INDIANS. 

Tlie  hnmano  and  honest  policy  which  ha«  been  syRteraatically  pnrsued  toward  the 
Indian  wards  of  the  General  Government  by  the  present  Esecntive  and  officers  charged 
with  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  has  in  no  previotis  year  produced  a  more 
marked  effect  than  in  the  one  now  closing.  The  results  of  steady  and  persistent  effort 
are  visible  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  Indian  problem;  in  a  more  thorough  adop- 
tion of  the  means  needed  to  carry  forward  the  purpose  of  the  administration ;  in  a  bet- 
ter state  of  public  feeling,  not  alone  toward  the  Indians  but  to  those  who  are  employed 
to  carry  out  the  x>olicy  approved  by  experience  and  indorsed  by  the  people ;  above  all, 
in  a  wide-spread  and  distinctly-marked  improvement  among  the  Indians  themselves. 

This  improvement  is  visible  in  many  vays.  Amouff  the  peaceable  and  settled  tribes 
it  is  seen  in  greater  readiness  to  accept  the  inevitabfe  and  become  one  with  the  sreat 
body  of  American  citizens.  Among  others  who  have,  within  short  periods  only,  been 
brought  directly  under  influences  that  aim  to  both  restrain  and  civilize,  there  is  an 
earnest  desire  that  their  children  may  have  schools  and  other  opportunities  for  instruc- 
tion heretofore  denied  adults,  and  the  latter  are  showing  a  spirit  of  industry  which  is 
quite  marked  in  the  evidence  of  prosperity  it  brings.  Que  of  its  crowning  rewards  is 
the  breaking  up  of  alliances  among  implacable  tnbes  and  bands,  their  isolation  and 
separation  from  each  other,  the  comparative  freedom  from  more  than  sporadic  warfare 
with  which  our  extended  frontiers  have  been  favored,  and  the  bringing  of  some  of  the 
most  formidable  and  heretofore  unyielding  of  our  savage  foes  into  such  relations  with 
the  Government  as  afford  reasonable  prospects  that  the  tribes  whose  lives  have  been 
the  bane  of  our  border-land  and  whose  names  are  its  dread,  to  be  uttered  only  with 
*^  bated  breath,''  may  be  kept  within  bounds  and  year  by  year  brought  nearer  to  a 
reasonable  degree  of  civilization.  In  fine,  the  country  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact  that  it  is  both  possible  and  profitable  to  maintain  a  policv  based  on  some  ground 
other  than  the  atrocious  humor  of  the  frontier  proverb  that ''  the  only  good  Indians  are 
dead  Indians."  The  educators  of  the  countrv  may  reasonably  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  measure  of  success  already  achieved  by  a  policy  of  intelligent  discipline,  direc- 
tion, and  development,  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  upon  which  all  gennine 
education  proceeds. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  Indian  education  for  the  current  year,  it  will  be  found 
more  convenient  than  the  former  grouping  to  follow  in  the  main  the  broad  geographical 
generalizations  presented  in  the  current  report  by  the  able  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  General  Francis  A.  Walker.  In  that  way  the  educational  condition  of  the  more 
advanced  tribes  and  bands  will  be  first  seen,  and  traveling  across  the  continent  west- 
wardj  as  our  national  and  material  growth  have  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  pao- 
oramically  what  has  been  and  is  being  done,  and  what  mi^  be  reasonably  expected. 

ENUMERATION  OF  INDIANS. 

Prefacing  the  brief  details  of  each  agency  or  snperintendency,  it  may  be  serviceable 
to  present  some  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  numbers  and  location  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion which  the  census  of  1670  exhibits.  In  1860  the  number  of  Indians  embraced  in 
the  census  proper,  which  included  only  Indians  not  in  tribal  relations,  was  stated  at 
44,021.  In  the  census  of  1870  the  figures  are  given  at  25,731.  In  the  first-named  year 
those  in  the  States  so  grouped  were  30,737 ;  in  the  last,  21,SSi8.  In  the  Territories  the 
figures  are  for  the  first  13,284 ;  in  the  last,  4,503.  The  discrepancy  is  easily  explained. 
In  the  States  and  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  the  reservation  system  has  not 
existed  until  within  a  few  years,  while  there  was,  under  Spanish  law,  no  recognition  of 
the  Indiau,  individuallv  or  commux^ally.  Ho  was  regarded  as  some  one  apart  from  the 
body  of  the  people.  Hence,  Indians,  in  California  and  New  Mexico  especially,  were,  in 
1860,  enumerated  as  part  of  the  people.  In  1860  California  shows  out  of  tribal  rela- 
tions 7,798,  in  1870  only  7,241,  the  bsuance  being  gathered  on  reservations  and  |^rouped 
as  tribes  or  bands.  New  Mexico  enumerated  m  1860  10,507  Indians  as  not  m  tribal 
relations ;  in  1870  onl v  1,309.  During  the  past  decade  the  Pueblo  Indians,  whose  civic 
status  is  a  matter  of  inquiry  before  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  placed  nnder  the 
Indiau  Bureau  and  its  agents.  In  other  States  and  Territories  where  the  census  of 
18G0  enumerates  more  Indians  out  of  tribal  relations  than  that  of  1870,  the  difference 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  nomadic  bands,  and  families  that  were  heretofore 
vagabonds  and  wanderers,  have  been  brought  on  to  reservations.  In  every  such 
instance  the  change  is  advantageous  to  both  Indians  and  whites. 

The  following  table,  fh)m  the  census  of  1870,  gives  the  total  Indian  population  of 
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thn  CDiiiitry,  botli  iu   anil  out  of  tribal  rolatioDS,  on  reacrvationa,  at  BgenciM,  and 
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B;  tbe  foregoing  it  appeate  that  the  total  numlier  of  IndiutiB  in  Ibe  United  State* 
enumerated  and  eittioiatiiil  in  38;i,T12,  of  nbom  Ill,16&  are  reeideDta  of  tbe  States  and 
2T'2,G37  of  tbe  Territories,  organized  and  nnorsanized.  Tbe  total  school  popnlation 
(eDumerated)  ia  set  down  at  aO,3lO,  of  nhooi  16,740  pre  males  and  19,579  females.  Of 
this  total  12,717  are  residents  of  tbe  States  and  36,603  of  the  Territories.  The  total 
entimated  population  (not  divided  by  sei  or  age)  is,  "on  reservations  or  at  aicen- 
ciea,"  36,B75 ;  while  that  claasifle^l  as  Domadio  is  twt  down  at  334.74(1,  making  a  total  ot 
!261.t>15.  Tnbing  Ibe  number  of  cbildren  froni  tlio  whole  iiuml)er  of  those  enomerated, 
and  tbe  ratio  is  slightly  over  l^of  the  whole.    Calculating  on  tli is  ratio,  and  Itie  uoiu- 
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ber  of  iDdisn  cbildrcn  of  the  school  bbb  wUlbeaboDtC7,G95,  making  a  total  of  107,004 
from  the  nbnlu  Te.ce,  tribal  or  othemise.  Dediictin;c  2ri,7Jl  Indiau*  re^Iarlj  oDil- 
meratetl  aod  Ibvir  pro  rata  of  oLiidren  on  Ihe  baiis  ■saumtsd,  and  the  total  ouiuber  uf 
Indian  children  will  be  al>oat  100,000.  Mailing  au  eatimate  of  the  children  too  young 
for  BOfaool  as  bfiug  oue-liftb  of  the  whole,  and  we  shall  have  remainiilg  80,000,  to  whom 
the  Chineral  Goverunieut  is  In  dnt;  bound  to  provide  aome  opportunttLes  fui  edncittion 
on  the  eatliest  occasion  offering. 


Tb«  Six  Nations,  whose  remnfints  etill  reaide  in  the  Empire  State,  over  whose  ter- 
litoij  their  anoFstora  once  held  sway,  and  in  whose  colonial  and  early  Stato  history 
they  filled  bo  important «  part,  show  commendable  progress.  They namber  5,070 bodIip, 
located  on  reHervations  nndcc  the  anthorily  of  the  Slate,  possMsiug  a  total  area  of  ' 
6S,66H  acres.  The  nopulatiou  sbows  an  increase  of  100  for  the  past  year  and  of  1,300 
for_the  decade,  as  anown  by  the  census  of  1870. 


A  monnal-labor  school  ia  in  prugreas  on  the  Tonawanda  loeerve.  A  notable  instance 
of  edncDlioual  growth  is  aooa  iu  tlie  establisbmeut  of  a  teachers'  institute  in  Angast^ 
1872,  which  was  at  onco  attended  by  'M  applicante.  of  whom,  on  November  1,  i$  were 
in  training.  Tlicsn  pupil- teachers  iire  Indians.  Of  the  whole  population  there  are 
alxiDt  2,T(J0  children,  while,  as  will  he  seen,  the  school  enrollment  is  about  1,100,  with 
nn  aver^re  daily  alteudunce  of  SOA.  The  facts,  honever,  go  to  show  that  all  the  Indian 
youth  get  some  triiiuing  in  school,  though  the  comfortable  cuuilition  of  the  tribes  and 
the  eduaationul  facilities  they  poBsesa  deserve  a  steadier  recognition  by  attcndADOo  on 
the  sehoolR  than  is  apparent  from  the  following  statiatioa: 
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Another  proof  of  the  prosperoua  condition  of  these  Indians  is  a  ^ 

those  on  the  Cutlaraugns  and  A11ef(any  n-s^rvations  fur  separate  alIotmeut«  of  the 
same.  The  Tuscaroras  have  iu  operation  a  [ilan  which  seems  to  secure  tho  advantages 
of  iudividual  ownership  wlthont  the  dangurs  to  the  Indians  thpuiselves  which  it  is 
Justly  feared  may  ariso  from  the  protection  uObnlcd  the  weak  by  the  system  of  com- 
man  and  inaJiouable  ownership  now  iu  vogiie.  Under  tho  plan  adopted  on  the  Tiis- 
carora  reservation,  impi-ovcd  lands  are  practically  allotted  to  individual  winlte  in  fee. 
Two-thirds  iifh  thus  controlled,  tho  ludi.ins  having  tbe  right  to  buy  and  sell  among 
themselves,  tho  timber-lanil  being  held  iu  commou.  Uf  the  total  area  of  these  reset-  . 
TatioDS,  one-third,  or  20,000  acres,  is  otider  cnltivatlon.  The  character  of  the  cnltiva- 
tioD,  yield  of  crops,  (especially  fmit,)  fa  nn- buildings,  tools,  stock,  &c.,  ore  eiutte  us 
g«od  as  uf  the  white  fanners  of  tbe  eectiou.    - 
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There  are  about  1,700  Cherokees  living  In  adjacent  portions  of  North  CaToUoa, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  l>eiDg  that  portion  of  thu  nation  who  elected  to  remain  east 
when  tbe  great  body  removed  to  the  territory  they  now  occupy. 

These  people  are  very  poor,  are  not  i^uibroced  as  citizens  within  the  States  in  which 
they  reside,  and  impoverished,  too,  by  the  late  rebellion,  their  meager  annuity,  being 
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only  ^e  interest  of  $53.33  per  capita,  (the  ram  set  apart  to  effect  their  removal  when 
ready  to  Join  the  balance  of  the  nation,)  doee  not  enable  them  unaided  to  better  tbeir 
circnmstanoee.  Under  a  law  of  1868,  the  Indian  Baroaa  has  direct  snpervisiou  of  their 
interests,  bat,  as  no  appropriation  has  been  made,  it  is  of  no  practical  benefit.  Edaoa- 
tional  fiEMBilities  are  poor  enough  for  the  ordinaiy  jpopulation  of  the  region  in  which 
these  Oherokees  live ;  but,  poor  as  they  are,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  an 
admitted  to  them. 

Florida  still  contains  about  300  Seminoles,  of  whose  condition  very  little  is  known. 

Indiana  contains  about  345  Miamies,  who  did  not  remove  to  Kansas  under  the  treaty 
of  1840.  There  is  another  and  very  small  band  (19)  known  as  the  Eel  River  Miamies, 
who  live  partly  in  Michigan.  The  Miamies  are Jrood  citizens  and  thrifty  persons,  with 
farms  well  cultivated  and  respectable  homes.  The^  send  their  children  to  the  dktriet 
schools.    They  are  not  yet  made  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  small  band  of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  who  have  within  the  past  two  yean 
been  gathered  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  numbering  in  all  317 ;  83  men,  102  women,  70  boys,  and 
62  girls.  Since  their  location,  the  increase  has  been  21,  two-thirds  being  daring  the 
last  year.  The  reservation  allotted  ihem  comprises  onlv  419  acres,  and  thc^  possess, 
individual  property  to  the  amoant  of  $15,159.  During  the  last  year  they  raised  firom 
neighboring  farmers  about  $1,200.  No  school  has  yet  been  organized,  but  it  has  been 
decided  to  turn  the  agency  building  over  to  a  missiouarv  laboring  among  them,  for 
school  purposes.  As  these  Indians  were  literally  a  short  time  since  vagabonds,  living 
by  begging  and  pilfering,  these  facts  show  good  progress. 

INDIANS  IK  aaCHIOAX. 

The  Indians  residing  in  this  State  are  the  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  nnmberinfi^  1)^30; 
the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  of  Swan  Creek  and  Bl«ck  River,  nnmbering  6,030;  the 
Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  who  number  only  50;  and  the  L'Anse  band  of  Chippewas* 
numbering  1,195.  This  tribe  or  band  is  identified  with  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  Saginaw  Chippewas  have  abandoned  tribal  life,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  patents  for  their  homesteads,  and  possess  no  annui- 
ties. The  Indian  Bureau  rei>orts  two  schools,  with  150  scholars.  The  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas  are  also  citizens.  Two  schools,  with  152  pupils,  are  reported.  As  their 
liopulation  is  estimated  at  7,669,'4here  is  evidently  a  lack  of  both  educational  interest 
and  facilities  in  that  only  four  schools,  with  302  scholars,  are  reported.  According  to 
the  tabular  statements  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  Indians  of  Michigan  are,  as  regards 
educational  facilities,  thus  reported : 

Independent  agency  No.  3,  (Ottawas,  Cbin}>ewas,  and  Pottawatomies:)  Males,  4,339; 
females,  4,828 ;  total  population,  9,167 ;  number  of  schools,  8 ;  scholars,  total,  358 ;  teach- 
ers, male,  5,  female,  4,  total,  9 ;  amount  paid  by  individual  Indians,  $50. 

Of  the  schools  5  were  maintained  by  the  Catholics,  ^nd  3  by  the  Methodists.  One 
of  the  latter  closed  July  10, 1872.  The  greater  bod^  of  these  Indians  having  become 
citizens,  it  is  possible  that  a  larger  luunber  of  their  children  than  is  shown  in  the 
report  attend  the  district  public  schools,  and  have  thus  become  one  with  the  people  of 
tlie  State.  Of  the  above  8  schools,  haying  56  scholars,  2  are  located  among  the 
L'Anse  Chippewas.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  educational  interest  has 
decreased  since  appropriations  have  c<'ascd.  Missionary  efforts  have  also  relaxed  since 
the  Indians  have  become  citizens.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  following  figures : 
1862,  schools  30,  scholars  1,068  ;  1872,  schools  8,  scholars  358.  This  is  not  a  flattering 
exhibit,  it  must  be  confessed. 

INDIANS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Indians  are  the  Chipx>ewas  of  Lake  Superior,  nnmbering  5,150 ;  Menomonees, 
nnmbering  1,362 ;  the  Stockbridges  and  Munsees,  numbering  2o0 ;  the  Uneidas,  num- 
liering  1,259;  and  stray  bands  of  Winuebagoos,  Chippewas,  and  Pottawatomie^ 
uuinberiug  about  1,600 ;  in  all,  9,621.  The  Lake  Superior  Chippewas  have  no  stated 
reservation,  but  the  several  bauds  have  a  central  location  at  which  sub-ageuts  are 
stationed. 

The  reservations  occupied  by  the  other  tribes  are  in  area  as  follows : 

Acrw. 

Monomonees 230,400 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees 68,800 

Oneidas  60,800 

Total 860,000 


The  stray  bands  already  named  have  no  reservations,  schools,  or  religions  facilitiea. 
The  schools  among  the  settled  Indians  seem  to  bo  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
Chippewas  have  an  annual  educational  appropriatioUi  under  treaty,  of  |3,800|  bat  only 
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one  aohool  la  reported,  the  nnmber  of  soholBn  la  wbich  U  not  itfTen.  It  la  ondet  tbe 
ooatrol  of  the  Pieabjiterisa  board,  aader  contract  witt  the  Interior  DepurUnent,  and 
tokea  tbe  plaoe  of  one  eatabhabed  some  yeain  since  by  the  Ametioan  board,  bnt  dU- 
oontlnaed  on  »ccoDiit  of  the  nnfriendly  attitnde  of  the  Indliuis. 

These  people  (the  Chippewas)  deserrenore  attention  from  theaeveral  religions  and 
edacational  asaociationa  lnt«reBl«d  in  tbe  training  of  the  Indians.  One  ormoremannal- 
labor  board  ing-echoola  at  accessible  points,  in  which  the  children  would  be  removed 
fhim  tite  inflneiMeof  the  roving  livMofparentaaudbribea,  are  mnoh  needed  and  would 
be  a  good  work. 

The  Menomoneee  show,  in  a  popnlation  of  1,30^  only  one  sohool,  having  60  pnplla 
■  enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  50.  This  tribe  Is  able  to  do  better,  and  a  large 
adioal  ia  projected  but  not  yet  opened. 

Tbe  Stockoridges  and  Unnsees  are  nnder  the  same  agency,  (Green  Bay,)  aa  are  also 
tlie  Ooeidas.  The  agent's  report  on  edncation  for  the  thrM  tribes  or  Inuida  is  as  fol- 
lowa:  Population:  males,  1,404;  females,  1,467;  total,  2,ST1;  Dnmber  of  acboola,  5; 
poptla;  boyt,ie8;  girls,  177;  total,385;  teachers:  males, 5;  females,  2;  total,?.  Fonr 
miaaionariea  are  ansUuned  by  the  Presbyterians,  ^pisoopalians,  Methodists,  Mid  Cath- 

The  Btockbridge  sobools,  which  aie  nnder  charge  of  Indian  snperiDtendenta,  are 
reported  as  very  successful.  The  use  of  liquor  la  the  greatest  cnrse  to  the  Oneidaa, 
but  tbeic  is  a  better  spirit  growing  among  them  on  this  snl^ect. 

JUB  UINMISOTA  IXDIANS 

embrace  five  large  iMuids  of  the  ChippAwa  or  OJibway  Nation ;  three  of  the  same  peo- 


namadh^  in  habits,  and  only  a  amoU  portion  are  permaneDt  ooeupants  of  the  n 

tima  intended  Ibr  them.  Tbe  only  scboolaiMwinopemtioDanatWbiteEarth  and  Bad 
Lake  agendea.  Tbe  former  ia  ^aite  ancceaafnl,  aod  addittonal  aoooDiniodationa  are 
needed.  Tbe  Bed  Lake  school  is  andec  tbe  direction  of  the  American  Misaioaary 
AaaociatioD.  The  Leech  Lake  school  was  oloaed  by  the  leaigoation  of  the  teaobeia. 
No  snccesaors  have  been  appointed. 

Tbe  Indians  propose  to  give  |1,000  per  annum  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
■chool  at  Leech  Lake,  iiuder  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Tbe  achool  will 
eoon  l)e  in  operation.  Tli«se  bands  have  in  all  about  (0,000  per  annum  aet  apart  hf 
treaty  for  educational  purfKuies,  and  there  is  both  room  and  means  for  greatef  aetliity 
than  haa  yet  l>een  displayed. 


Tbia  comprises  all  the  Indians  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  wbo  still  maintain 
relations  witb,  or  ore  presumed  to  be  under  the  control  of,  the  General  Government. 
Tbe  total  figures  relating  to  them  are  thus  sumouLricd : 
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only  the  interest  of  $53.33  j»er  capita,  (the  snm  set  apart  to  effect  their  removal  wbcA 
ready  to  Join  the  balance  ot  the  nation,)  does  not  enable  them  unaided  to  better  tlieir 
circumstances.  Under  a  law  of  1868,  the  Indian  Bureau  has  direct  supervisiou  of  their 
interests,  but,  as  no  appropriation  has  been  made,  it  is  of  no  practical  benefit.  Educa- 
tional facilities  are  poor  enough  for  the  ordinaiy  jpopulation  of  the  region  in  which 
these  Oherokees  live;  but,  poor  as  they  are,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  are 
admitted  to  them. 

Florida  still  contains  about  300  Seminoles,  of  whose  condition  very  little  is  known. 

Indiana  contains  about  345  Miamies,  who  did  not  remove  to  Kansas  under  the  treaty 
of  1840.  There  is  another  and  very  small  band  (19)  known  as  the  Eel  River  Miamies, 
who  live  partly  in  Michigan.  The  Miamies  are  ^ood  citizens  and  thrifty  persons,  with 
£Eurms  well  cultivated  ana  respectable  homes.  The^  send  their  children  to  the  dtetriet 
schools.    They  are  not  yet  made  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  small  band  of  8ac  and  Fox  Indians,  who  have  within  the  past  two  yean 
been  gathered  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  numbering  in  all  317 ;  83  men,  102  women,  70  boys,  and 
62  girls.  Since  their  location,  the  increase  has  been  21,  two-thirds  being  during  the 
last  year.  The  reservation  allotted  ihem  comprises  onlv  419  acres,  and  they  possess, 
individual  property  to  the  amount  of  $15,159.  During  the  last  year  they  raued  f^om 
neighboring  fjoirmers  about  $1,200.  No  school  has  yet  been  organized,  but  it  has  been 
decided  to  turn  the  agency  building  over  to  a  missiouarv  laboring  among  them,  for 
school  purposes.  As  these  Indians  were  literally  a  short  time  since  vagabonds,  living 
by  begging  and  pilfering,  these  facts  show  good  progress. 

INDIANS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

The  Indians  residing  in  this  State  are  the  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  nnmberinfi^  1)630; 
the  OttAwas  and  Chippewas  of  Swan  Creek  and  Bl«ck  River,  numbering  6,030;  the 
Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  who  number  only  50;  and  the  L'Anse  band  of  Chippewas* 
nnmbering  1,195.  This  tribe  or  band  is  identified  with  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  Saginaw  Chippewas  have  abandoned  tribal  life,  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  patents  for  their  homesteads,  and  possess  no  annui- 
ties. The  Indian  Bureau  reports  two  schools,  with  150  scholars.  The  Ottawas  and 
Chippewas  are  also  citizens.  Two  schools,  with  152  pupils,  are  reported.  As  their 
l>opulation  is  estimated  at  7,669,'4bere  is  evidently  a  lack  of  both  educational  interest 
and  facilities  in  that  only  four  schools,  with  302  scholars,  are  reported.  According  to 
the  tabular  statements  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  the  Indians  of  Michigan  are,  as  regards 
educational  facilities,  thus  reported : 

Independent  agency  No.  3,  (Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  Pottawatomies:)  Males,  4,339; 
females,  4,828 ;  total  population,  9,167 ;  number  of  schools,  8 ;  scholars,  total,  358 ;  teach- 
ers, male,  5,  female,  4,  total,  9 ;  amount  paid  by  individual  Indians,  850. 

Of  the  schools  5  were  maintained  by  the  Catholics,  and  3  by  the  Methodists.  One 
of  the  latter  closed  July  10, 1872.  The  greater  body  of  these  Indians  haviug  become 
citizens,  it  is  possible  that  a  larger  iinmber  of  their  children  than  is  shown  in  the 
report  attend  the  district  public  schools,  and  have  thus  become  one  with  the  people  of 
the  State.  Of  the  above  8  schools,  having  56  scholars,  2  are  located  among  the 
L'Anse  Chippewas.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  educational  interest  has 
decreased  since  appropriations  have  ceased.  Missionary  efforts  have  also  relaxed  since 
the  Indians  have  become  citizens.  These  facts  are  shown  by  the  following  figures: 
1862,  schools  30,  scholars  1,068  ;  1872,  schools  8,  scholars  358.  This  is  nut  a  llatteriug 
exhibit,  it  must  be  confessed. 

INDIANS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Indians  are  the  Chipx>ewas  of  Lake  Superior,  nnmbering  5,150 ;  Menomonees, 
numbering  1,362 ;  the  Stockbridges  and  Munsees,  numbering  2o0 ;  the  Uneidas,  num- 
l)ering  1,259;  and  stray  bands  of  Winuebagoos,  Chippewas,  and  Pottawatomiesi 
.  numbering  about  1,600 ;  in  all,  9,621.  The  Laue  Superior  Chippewas  have  no  stated 
reservation,  but  the  several  bonds  have  a  central  location  at  which  sub-agents  are 
stationed. 

The  reservations  occupied  by  the  other  tribes  are  in  area  as  follows: 

Acre*. 

Menomonees 230,400 

Stockbridges  and  Munsees 68,800 

Oneidas  60,800 

Total 860,000 


The  stray  bands  already  named  have  no  reservations,  schools,  or  religions  fkcilitiea. 
The  schools  among  the  settled  Indians  seem  to  bo  in  an  unsatisfactory  conditioQ.  The 
Chippewas  have  an  annual  educational  appropriatioUi  under  treaty,  of  |3,800|  bat  onty 


CONDITION  OF  EDOl^ATION  AUOHO   THE  IllDIANS. 
le  Bobool  !■  Teported,  the  iiiimber  of  sobolara  in  which  i«  not  ftive 


oantiDaed  oq  accouot  of  the  aDfhendl;  attitude  of  the  ludliinB. 

Tlieee  people  (the  Chippenu)  deeerre  moTe  Attention  ttom  the  aevenil  religions  and 
edncAtional  asiMwiatioua  IntereAled  in  thetnunineof  thelndittDB.  One  or  more  rnannnJ- 
labor  board  JDg-Bchoola  at  acceaaible  points,  in  which  the  children  wonld  be  removed 
from  the  inflnenoeof  the  roving  lives  of  parenCeMidtribea,  are  muoh  needed  and  would 
be  a  good  work. 

The  Menomonees  show,  In  a  popnUlion  of  1,368,  only  one  Mhoa],  hariog  flO  pnplla 
■  enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  50.  This  tribe  U  able  to  do  better,  and  a  large 
•cbool  is  projected  but  not  ;et  opened. 

The  fitockbridgee  and  Muuseee  are  ander  the  iwne  agency,  (Green  Bay,)  as  are  alM 
the  Oneidaa.  The  agent's  report  on  edocation  for  the  three  tnbee  oi  Ixuids  is  at  fol- 
lows: Fopnlation:  males,  1,404;  females,  1,467;  total,  2,871 ;  number  of  Hfaooli,  6; 
popils:  boys,  168;  girls,  137;  total, 3S&;  teachers:  nialM,5:  females,  2;  total,?.  Fonr 
misuonariea  are  sastained  by  the  Pteebyterions,  ^pisoopaliaoe,  Uethodiste,  and  Cath- 
olioa. 


embrace  five  large  bands  of  the  ChippAwa  or  OJibway  Nation ;  three  of  the  sane  peo- 


nooMdio  in  habits,  and  only  a  imall  portioi 


neededr  The  Bed  Lake  sohool  is  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  The  Leech  Lake  scbool  was  olosed  by  the  leaignatlon  of  the  teachers. 
No  anccessors  have  been  appointed. 

The  Indians  propose  to  give  $1,000  per  annnm  for  tiie  utablishment  of  a  boarding- 
school  at  Leech  Lake,  iiuder  tbo  American  Missionary  Association.    The  school  wilt 
Q  be  in  ojteratioo.    These  bands  have  in  all  abont  f8,000  per  annnm  set  apart  by 

tty  for  educatinnal  parposes,  and  there  ia  boch  r( ' ' *■ -^-i-— 

IS  yet  been  displayed. 


treaty  ft 


iB  for  greater  activity 
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Tvbile  io  tho  table  given  from  the  censns  of  1870  it  is  stated  at  8.700.  Since  the  ena- 
ineratiou,  the  larger  XMirtion  of  the  several  tribes  have  removed  to  their  iiew  booies 
south  of  Kuusiis.  This  chuoge  somewhat  retards  their  educational  privileges,  though 
it  will  bo  of  beueflt  ere  long,  in  that  and  other  directions. 


INDIANS  IN  NEBRASKA. 


There  arc  seven  ap^encies,  controlling  eight  different  tribes  or  bands,  within  thA  limits 
of  this  State  and  snperidtendeticy.  These  arc  generally  in  very  good  condttioii,  pros- 
l)erous  and  progressive.    The  following  table  illustrates  this : 


Tribes. 


towas,  Sac«  and  Foxen  of  Missouri 

OmahAS 

WinuelMigoes 

Pawnees 

Otocs  and  Missourios 

SonteeSioax 

Total 


PopoUtion. 


Male. 


157 
497 
700 
907 
Hi 
434 


2,9*28 


Female. 


156 
478 
740 
1,538 
2il 
563 


3,690 


Total. 


313 

909 

1.440 

8.443 

464 
987 


6,618 


No.  of 
•nboula. 


1 
3 

3 
8 
1 
3 


13 


Na  of  echolars. 


Male. 


33 
70 

160 
77 
53 

S14 


Female. 


607 


30 
50 
90 
41 
44 
10» 


Na  of  teachers. 


Male. 


9 
1 
1 


364 


FiBmale. 


2 
1 
8 
7 
8 
5 


19 


The  total  nnmbor  of  pupils,  according  to  the  above,  is  971  in  a  population  of  6,618| 
or  about  one  in  seven,  a  better  exhibit  than  that  of  any  other  snperintendency.  The 
Santee  Sionx  present  a  very  favorable  picture  of  missionary  effort.  The  two  Episcopal 
churches  and  schools  on  their  reservation  are  under  charge  of  Indian  pastors,  and  a 
majority  of  the  teachers  are  also  Indians.  This  agency  has  under  its  control  four  bands, 
or  tribes,  of  8ionx,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were  among  the  most  hostile  of  their  nation. 

The  reservations  occupied  by  the  Nebraska  Indians  cover  the  following  areas  : 

Acres. 

Santee  Sioux 8;<,900 

Winnebagoes 128.000 

Omahas 345,000 

Pawnees 288, 0<X) 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri 16,000 

lowas 16,000 

Otoes 100,000 

Total 1,036,200 


The  average  amount  per  capita  of  laud  will  be  nearly  as  follows  :  8ant«es,  84  acres ; 
Winnebagoesj  90 ;  Omahas,  355;  Pawnees,  117  ;  Sacs  and  Foxes,  184  ;  lowas,  71 ;  Otoes, 
345 ;  making  a  per  capita  average  ou  the  total  Indian  population  of  about  Ibd  acres. 
There  is  something  worth  considering  in  these  figures,  as  they  mav  serve  to  illustrate 
the  results  of  limited  reservations  in  solving;  the  problem  of  change  from  the 
life  of  the  uoma<l  hunter  and  warrior  to  that  of  the  farmer  *and  citizen.  The  school 
statistics  show  that  the  Indians  on  the  smallest  reservations  arc,  in  the  main,  the 
most  advanced,  and  this,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  Santues,  does  not  result  from  long  iso- 
lation from  tho  usual  influences  among  Indians,  but  rather  from  favorable  conditions 
and  well-directed  tnissionary  efforts.  The  Winnebagoes,  having  the  nest  smallest  area 
in  their  reservation,  are  next  in  the  scale,  and  the  Pawnees  follow  them  ;  while  the 
bands  or  tribes  with  tho  largest  auiount  uf  land  at  their  disposal  are,  in  6pit«  of  lon^ 
settlement,  prosperity,  and  peace,  smallest  in  tho  scale  of  educational  advantages  and 
results.  The  Indians  and  their  agents  appear  to  work  harmoniously  together,  and  the 
riHiommendations  of  previous  years,  for  enlargement  of  the  inanual-labor  sckool  at  the 
Pawnee  agency,  and  for  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  among  the  Santees  and 
Winnebagoes,  are  now  being  put  into  effect. 


INDIANS  IN   KANSAS. 


There  are  only  five  small  agencies  left  in  this  State,  which,  with  those  in  the  western 
Indian  territory,  are  under  the  control  of  the  central  superintendency. 
These  agencies  present  the  following  statistics : 
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Tribes. 


KicVapoMi 

Pottaw»toinie«  * 

Chippewas  and  Monsees 

lliamiiw 

Kansas,  or  &JIW8 

Total 


Popola- 
Uon. 


990 

400 

56 

05 

593 


1,434 


Beserva- 

tlOB. 


Acres. 

19.800 

T7,307 

5.760 

10,940 


112,507 


Schools. 


2 
1 
1 


Scholars. 


51 
84 
10 


45 


106 


Toachera 


3 
8 
1 


1 

6 


A  DDoitv  for 
education. 


•5.000  00 
9,565  00 

"i'sco '66 

1,538  57 


18,623  57 


THE  INDIAN  TERRITORT. 


The  iDOst  interestiDg  phase  of  Indian  education  and  advancement  is  that  presented 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  the  admiuistration«is  now  engaged  in  the  concentration 
of  the  semi-civiliaed  and  nncivilized  tribes  and  bands  who  have  heretofore  roamed  at 
lai^  or  lived  on  reservations  in  the  region  north  of  the  Territory.  The  presence  of 
the  five  tribes  of  civilized  Indians,  who  have  long  been  settled  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Territory,  was  a  chief  incentive  to  this  policy,  as  it  was  reasonably  expected  their 
example  and  presence  would  greatly  facilitate  the  movement.  The  expectation  has, 
in  the  main,  been  realized. 

From  an  elaborate  table  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  board  of  Indian  peace  com- 
miaaiouersy  the  following  has  been  condensed : 

*  The  Pottawatomies  are  those  known  as  the  **  Prairie  bands  ;*'  the  remainder  of  the  trilie  have  beea 
citisens  fpr  several  years.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Indian  Borean  to  remove  these  bands  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  the  larger  portion  of  those  who  formerly  lived  in  Kansas  are  now  aetUed.  So,  also,  with 
the  Kickapoos  and  Kaws,  though  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  the  flrst-named  tribe,  now  remaining 
in  the  State,  may  elect  to  become  citizens.  On  the  whole,  the  edncationol  condition  en  the  Tbdluis  re- 
maining in  Kansas  has  not  improved  dnring  the  year  past. 
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There  ib  some  difference  between  the  fierce  of  the  Indian  Bnreaa  and  thoae  of  the 
Indian  board  which  are  given  in  preceding  table.  These  difterencee  are  not  very 
material,  the  principal  ones  being,  by  the  commissioners'  rei)ort>,  an  addition  of  1,(KK) 
each  in  the  population  of  the  Chootaws  and  Chickasaws,  making  ^hem  22,000  iu  all. 
The  statistics  of  education  in  the  five  nations  are  given  in  the  report,  as  follows : 


1 

1 

Teaebera 

• 

1 

Indiaoa. 

Whites. 

Chon>keM 

8.090 
819 
379 
760 
S07 

00 
30 
11 
33 
4 

48 
37 
14 
17 

15 

03 

ChOr.tAWil       .......     .^.    ,..^..     WW,    ,W.W,,,.,,W,,,,..,-rTT 

*    37 

f7hi<*lf  AJtAwa 

14 

Cr69lC8 

16 

4 

33 

Sominoles 

4 

Total 

5^115 

144 

lit 

35 

151 

This  shows  a  difference  in  iho  two  statements  of  4  schools  and«3  teachers  in  favor  of 
the  peace  commissioners'  tables,  and  of  276  scholars  for  the  Bureau's  regular  annual 
report.  Among  the  schools  are  three  for  the  colored  people  forming  part  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation ;  also  xui  orphan  asylum,  in  which  54  children  are  supported.  The  Creeks  sup- 
port one  boarding-school,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  support  two ;  besides, 
each  nation  maintains  a  number  of  students  at  collegea  in  different  States.  The 
Cherokees  have  recently  revived  their  female  seminary,  under  good  anspioee.  There 
is  a  prevailing  criticism  among  those  interested  in  education  there,  to  the  effect  that 
children  of  the  full-blood  Indians  speak  Cherokee  at  home  and  in  fkmiliar  intercourse 
only,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  though  they  learn  to  read,  spell,  and  write  in 
English,  they  do  not  really  understand  or  master  it.  The  amount  of  real  work  to  be 
done  among  these  people  can  be  appreciated  by  an  estimate  of  percentage  of  school 
attendance  with  the  population.  Takin|;  the  table  before  given  aa  a  bfMis,  and  the 
tot-al  number  of  Indians  in  tlie  five  civilized  nations,  with  a  few  small  bodies  located 
in  the  northeastern  portion,  we  Have  the  aggregate  of  49,982,  while  the  total  number  of 
scholars  is  but  4,439,  or  about  1  in  every  10.2  persons.  With  the  large  amount  of 
funds  at  their  disposal,  the  larger  average  of  real  and  personal  wealth  they  possess, 
and  their  favorable  location,  these  nations  ought  to  do  better.  There  is  great  need  of 
a  normal  college,  not  alone  for  the  training  of  Indian  teachers,  but  the  imparting  of 
a  higher  education  to  their  youth  in  all  the  higher  and  practical  paths  of  life. 

According  to  the  complete  tabular  statements,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  raised  in  the  whole  Territory  was  6,739,335.  of  the  value  of  $4,663,615 ;  that 
the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  &o.,  owned  there  was  4o4,465,  of  the  value  of  $4,947.121 ; 
while  the  numbor  of  tons  of  hay  cut  was  8.506,  valued  at  $73,149 ;  and  the  viUneW  furs 
sold  was  $302,700 ;  being  a  total  valuation  of  produce,  stock,  &c.,  of  $9,966,588.  The  total 
valuation  of  property,  real  and  personal,  is  $16,967,816,  excluding  real  estate,  and  of 
fitocks,  $4,342,707.8^1,  both  of  which  are  held  in  common. 

New  Mexico  and  Colorado  are  the  only  Territories  exceeding  these  figures,  which  in 
their  totals  speak  well  for  the  Indian  population. 

The  five  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  possess  about  six-sevenths  of 
the  individual  property,  and  cultivate  about  twenty-five  times  as  many  acres  as  the  other 
tribes.  The  proportion  is  similar  throughout.  The  Indian  peace  oommissioners^ 
reports  state  that  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  maintained  three  missions,  and  have 
a  church-membership  of  12^500 ;  the  Creeks  have  three  missions,  and  2,050  church  mem- 
bers ;  the  figures  are  not  given  for  the  Cherokees  and  Seminoles.  That  these  Indiana 
have  mental  power  of  a  high  order  has  been  made  manifest  in  all  their  history,  but  in 
no  instance  so  conspicuously  aa  iu  that  of  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  George 
Guess,  or  '*  Sequoyah,"  whose  ability  deserves  renewed  recognition. 

THB  INVENTION  OF  THE  CHEROKBK  ALFHABST 

• 

excited  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  the  astonishment  of  philosophers  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  in  connection  with  educa- 
tional movements  generally,  an  account  of  its  progress  and  liistory,  the  work  of  genins 
throughoot,  is  thought  worthy  of  being  brought  forward  at  the  present  time,  the  data 
for  which  are  found  in  a  caremlly-prepared  article  by  Elias  Bondinot,  himself  a  Chero- 
kee, and  published  in  the  "  Anntds  of  Education  "  in  April,  1832.  Mr.  Boudinot  makes 
use  in  part  of  statements  by  Mr.  Knapp  in  a  lecture  on  ''American  literature,"  and 
which  may  be  relied  upon,  as  they  were  derived  from  Sequoyah  himself. 

Mr.  Knapp  says  that  when  a  delegation  of  the  Cherokees  visited  Washington  in  the 
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winter  of  1828,  Seqnoyah,  the  inveDtor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  aocompanied  tiwm. 
HisEnffliBh  name  was  GfoorgeGueee;  be  was  a  half-blood,  bat  nad  never  apokMi  a 
word  of  English  np  to  the  time  of  his  invention. 

The  sabetanoe  of  hn  examination  of  8eqnoyah,  through  the  medium  of  two  interpret- 
ers, was  this :  That  he,  Sequovah,  was  now  about  sixty-five  years  old ;  that  in  earljf 
life  he  was  gay  and  talkative,  and  although  he  never  attempted  to  speak  in  oooncil 
but  once,  yet  was  often,  from  his  fine  colloquial  powers,  the  story-teller  of  the  conviv- 
ial party.  His  reputation  for  talents  of  every  kind  gave  him  some  distinction  when 
he  was  quite  young,  so  lofle  ago  as  Saint  Clair's  defeat.  About  this  time  a  letter  was 
found  on  the  person  of  a  pnsoner,  which  was  wrongly  read  by  him  to  the  Indians.  The 
question  then  arose  among  the  Indians  as  to  the  mysterious  power  of  ike  talking  leqf, 
some  believing  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man  ;  but  Oeorgo 
Guess  maintained  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  white  man  himself.  Deprived  <tf 
the  excitement  of  war  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  consequence  of  the  lameness 
of  a  knee  which  rendered  him  a  cripple,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  mystery  of  Uie 
power  of  speaking  by  leUen. 

The  inventive  powers  of  Sequoyah  were  put  in  active  operation,  while  he  had  to 
contend  with  the  prejudices  of  some  of  his  nation,  who  believed  that  the  knowledge 
of  letters  belonged  only  to  the  white  man.  He  was  not  dissuaded,  however,  firom  an 
attempt  to  prepare  an  alphabet  for  his  people.  He  knew  that  feelings  and  passions 
were  conveyea  by  different  sounds  ftom  one  intelligent  being  to  another,  and  the 
thought  struck  him  to  try  to  ascertain  all  the  sounds  in  the  Cherokee  language.  Tn 
this  he  had  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  children ;  and  when  he  thought  he  had  distin- 
guished all  the  different  sounds  in  their  language,  he  used  pictorial  signs  of  birds  and 
beasts  to  convey  an  idea  of  these  sounds  to  others,  but  soon  dropped  this  method,  as 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  tried  arbitrary  signs,  distinguishable  mm  each  other. 

For  about  a  year  he  tried  the  plan  of  making  a  character  fbr  each  word,  in  which 
time  he  put  down  several  thousand  characters,  but  became  convinced  that  his  object 
was  not  to  be  attained  in  that  way.  After  trying  other  methods,  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  dividing  the  words  into  parts,  or  syllables.  He  soon  found,  to  his  great  gratification, 
that  the  same  characters  would  apply  in  different  words,  and  that  the  number  woald 
be  comparatively  few.  After  putting  down  all  the  syllables  he  could  think  of,  he  would 
listen  to  speeches  and  the  conversation  of  strangers,  and  would  make  a  character  for 
any  new  syllable.    In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  completing  his  system. 

As  representatives  of  these  syllabic  sonnds,  he  adopted  a  number  of  English  letters, 
taken  from  a  spelling-book.  Even  then  he  had  about  two  hundred  characters  in  liia 
alphabet;  but,  by  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  entered  into  the  genius  of  his  labors,  he 
reduced  them  at  last  to  eighty-six. 

As  yet  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  pen  as  an  instrument,  but  made  his  charaeten  on 
a  piece  of  bark  with  a  knife  or  nail.  He  soon  afl^r  procured  paper  and  a  pen,  and 
made  his  own  ink  liym  some  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whose  coloring  projierty  he  knew. 

Even  when  his  system  was  completed,  he  found  much  difficulty  in  persuading  people 
to  learn  it.  But  going  to  Arkansas  Territory  he  taught  a  few  people  there  at  Snt,  on« 
of  whom  wrote  a  letter  to  some  friends  in  the  Cherokee  country  and  sent  it  by  Seqao- 
yah,  who  read  it  to  the  people.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  make  his  invention  known 
amon^  his  people,  as  he  had  been  so  long  abstracted  from  their  usual  pursuits  that  he 
was  viewed  with  suspicion.  To  convince  them  of  the  realfty  of  bis  invention,  he  sam- 
moned  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of  his  nation,  and  after  explaining  the  matter 
to  them,  his  daughter,  who  was  nis  only  pupil,  was  directed  to  go  out  of  hearing  while 
he  put  down  any  word  or  sentiment  which  his  friends  named,  and  then  she  was  called 
iiLAud  read  it  to  them ;  then  the  father  retired,  and  the  daughter  wrote.  The  Indians 
were  astonished,  but  not  convinced.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  tribe  shonld 
select  several  youths  from  among  their  brightest  young  men,  that  they  might  be  taught. 
After  several  months'  instruction,  an  examination  was  made  by  various  tests,  which 
destroyed  all  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  nation  and  fixed  their  fkith  most  firmly. 
The  Indians  made  this  the  occasion  of  a  great  l<Mist,  at  wbieh  Sequoyah  was  conspicu- 
ous, and  he  became  at  once  schoolmastei:,  professor,  philosopher,  and  chief,  held  in 
reverence  by  his  nation  as  one  favored  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

When  the  usefulness  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  became  fully  developed,  it  spread 
through  the  nation  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  and  reading  and  writing  soon  bMame 
common.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  it  was  for  some  time  confined  to  the 
more  obscure  individuals,  the  others  not  considering  it  of  sufficient  importance.  To 
increase  its  utility  the  council  of  the  nation  had  a  font  of  type  oast  and  a  newspaper 
printed  in  the  English  and  Cherokee  languages.  About  two  hundred  copies  of  this 
newspaper  were  soon  circulated  weekly,  and  read  by  numbers  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  At  a  convention  of  gentlemen  held  at  New  Echota.  six  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  the  alphabet,  it  was  calculated  that  upward  of  one-half  of  the  adult  males  could 
read  and  write  in  their  own  language. 

Since  then  several  books  have  been  printed  in  these  characters,  and  at  the  preaedt 
time  these  are  in  use.    A  Cherokee  newspaper  is  also  printed  in  the  nation.    The 
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Cherokee  lan^age  is,  howeyer,  being  discarded  by  the  more  intelligent,  only  about  two- 
thirds  Qsing  it  commonly.  Tlio  apathy  of  the  fall-bloods  hinders  progress  in  this  as 
well  as  other  directions.  The  pressure  ftom  withont  is  growins  stronger.  It  Is  to  be 
regretted  that  activity  from  within  does  not  fnlly  create  a  snffldent  coonter-force. 

OTHER  TRIBES  XN*  THE  TERRTTORT. 

A  closer  distinction  ought  in  Justice  to  be  made,  as  the  Senecas  and  Shawnees 
making  3,030 ;  the  Quapaws,  240  strons ;  the  Ottawas,  150 ;  the  Peorias,  or  confederated 
tribes,  numbc^ng  IGO ;  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  663 ;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  463— in  aU, 
4,706  sonls^are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  condition  of  civilization  quite  e^ual  to  the  five  lan^e 
tribes.  They  are  collectively  in  possession  of  reservations  covering  an  area  of  709,760 
acres.  The  Absentee  Shawnees  bold  their  lands  Uy  allotment.  Their  school  facilities 
are  limited^  but  the  privileges  thereof  could  be  readily  made  available.  The  tribes 
just  emerging  are  the  Osages,  Kickapoos,  Kaws,  Wichitas,  Caddoes,  and  some  much 
smaller  bands,  while  those  that  require  steady  and  vigilant  oversight  are  the  quite 
powerful  tribes  of  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Arapahoes,  and  Southern  Cheyennes, 
uumberiug  in  all  3,990. 

INDIANS  IN  DAKOTA,  MONTANA,  AND  IDAHO. 

These  three  Territories  embrace  the  most  powerfhl  of  the  nomadic  tribes  now  remain- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  hence  their  condition  is  necessarily  an  interesting  feature 
of  this  review.  Foremost  among  them  Is  the  Sioux  Nation,  embracing  mauy  bands, 
and  numbering  26,216persons,  mostly  living  in  Dakota,  though  the  Ogallalas  are 
mainly  in  Wyoming.  The  facts  relative  to  the  several  tribes  within  the  assigned  geo- 
graphical limits  are  as  follows: 


Tribes. 


Dakota, 

Sionx 

PODCU 

ArickftreM,  Qna  YeatrM,  and  Mandaat . . . . 

IVi5e»  t»  if ontotMk 

BIsckfeet 

Gros  Ventres,  AasiiisboiDee,  Crowe,  Ssntae 
Siooz,  Northera  Cbeyenjiee. 

Hooatein  Cronre 

Flatheads 

Shoehouee  and  BMUkockii 

^ribet  in  Idaho, 

KexPerote 

Sboehonee  end  Baonocke x 

CcDor  d* Alienee 

Total 


Popnlation. 


96,916 

735 

9,900 


7,500 
10,750 

9;  700 

1,700 

077 


9,807 
1.037 
9,000 


58,329 


Beeei  v  BliiTfif . 

area 

in  acres. 


96,987,300 

S7«.000 

8,640,000 


Not  stated. 


6,950,000 
1,433,600 


1.344.000 

1,568,000 

956,000 


47,054,900 


Schoola. 


10 
3 


Nodsl 


1 
1 


17 


Scholars. 


489 
77 


00 
97 


194 


807 


Annual 
ftmd. 


r.joo 


7,300 


There  is  something  more  favorable  than  the  above  statement  to  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  Indians  in  Idaho.  The  Nez  Perc^  are,  as  a  rule,  more  advanced  than  their  school 
atatistics  would  indicate.  There  has  been  sometning  of  disturbance  and  conflict 
aunong  them  in  the  past. 

Great  progress  is  reported  during  the  past  year.  Favorable  results  are  also  reported 
from  other  tribes  in  that  Territory,  whila  the  Dakota  Sioux  are  being  placed  yearly 
in  more  favorable  conditions  for  both  restraint  and  training  in  the  arta  of  peace. 

During  the  past  year  the  Interior  Department  baa  succeeded  in  opening  friendly 
relations  with  the  heretofore  hostile  Sioux  and  fragments  of  other  tribes  and  baiids  who 
have  for  some  years  past  made  portions  of  Montana  debatable  ground  between  them- 
•el  ves  and  the  white  pioneers.  There  is  opportunitv  in  the  Northwest  for  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  and  a  better  chance^  when  it  is  begun  ^irly,  to  teach  and  train  the  growing 
geneiation  of  Indians.  A  special  effort  should  be  made  on  the  more  advanced  reser- 
various  in  Dakota  and  Idaho  to  organise  manual-labor  schools,  into  which  children 
might  be  brought,  cared  for  wholly,  and  educated  to  new  conditions.  A  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  reach  the  females,  for,  as  the  Cherokees  have  already  proved,  there 
ipay  be  many  brigbt  boys  turned  out  of  school,  but  unless  their  homes  have  an  ele- 
vating influence  and  their  sisters  and  female  asJHKsiatet  are  their  equals,  retrogreeaion 
will,  aa  a  rule,  be  more  rt^id  than  their  progress. 
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TIIB  INDIANS  OF  WYOMING,  COLORADO,  UTAH,  AND  NEVADA. 

The  Territories  and  State  Darned  fall  naturally  in  a  geographical  group,  and  the 
conditioa  of  the  Indian  pouulatiou,  which  in  at  the  lowest  ebb,  also  jubiitittt  the  treat- 
ing of  them  under  one  head. 

WYOMING. 

A  large  body  of  Ogallala  Sioux  are  found  just  within  the  borders  of  Wyoming,  hut 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dakota,  where  they  properly  belong.  The 
only  Indian  tribes  permanently  located  in  Wyoming  are  the  Eastern  Shoshouos,  num- 
bering above  1,000.  There  are  roving  bands  of  Chevennes,  Arapahoes,  Sioux,  &c.,  but 
they  are  interlopers,  and  will,  as  the  lines  of  settlement  and  travel  press  closer,  be 
brought  on  to  their  reservations. 

The  Shoshones  have  had  a  large  reservation  assifj^ed  them,  bnt,  owing  to  the  incar- 
sions  of  hostile  Sioux  and  others,  have  not  remained  thereon.  There  is  one  school 
established,  umler  the  charge  of  an  Episcopal  missionary,  with  ten  scholars,  and 
recently  the  chiefs  have  shown  a  desire  to  settle  their  people  and  engage  in  stock-niising; 
and  have  schools  established  among  them. 

COLOBADO. 

In  Colorado  there  are  aboot  3,800  Indians,  3,000  of  them  belonging  to  tho  Tabe- 
qnaohe  band  of  Utes  at  Los  Pinos,  and  the  Yampa  and  Uintah  Utee  at  the  White  River 
agency.  The  latter  number  800.  These  bands  are  native  to  this  region,  and  are  now 
in  possession  of  a  very  valuable  territory,  embracing  14,784,000  acres,  for  the  transfer 
of  a  large  portion  of  which  to  the  Qovemment,  efforts,  bnt  partially  snccessfhl,  have 
been  m^e  durhig  the  past  year.  The  Tabequache  Utes  have  thus  far  shown  no  inter- 
est in  education,  while  at  the  White  River  agency  a  small  school  has  been  in  operation 
for  some  time  past.  The  Unitarians  have  this  in  their  charge,  and  have  Just  estab- 
lished one  at  Los  Finos.  There  are  41  scholars  and  1  teacher  at  the  latter  place,  and 
G  pupils  and  1  teacher  at  the  former.  The  Los  Finos  school  is  organized  on  the 
industrial  plan. 

UTAH. 

The  Indians  in  Utah  are  ander  the  charge  of  two  agencies,  that  of  the  Shoshon^ 
nnmbering  3,000,  belonging  to  three  bands,  and  that  of  the  Utes,  consisting  of  ten  bands 
and  numbering  8,300;  in  all,  11,300.  The  Shoshones  have  no  reservation,  are  thoronch 
nomads,  are  ditficult  to  reach,  and  show  no  desire  for  schools  or  other  agents  of  t^e 
'*  white  roan's''  life.  The  Utes  have  a  reservation  of  2,039,040  acres  in  the  inntah 
Valley,  bnt  the  bands  are  generally  migratory  and  warlike.  No  school  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  comment  made,  in  the  last  annual  review  on  this  subject,  as  to  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  Indians'  welfare  exhibited  by  the  Mormon  community  controlling  this 
Territory,  loses  no  force  by  repetition. 

XEVADA 

has  an  Indian  population  of  about  12,500,  divided  into  five  tribes  or  bands ;  two  of 
Pah  and  Pi  Utes,  and  the  others,  Washoes,  Shoshones,  and  Bannoo.ks.  Tlie  Pah-Utes 
number  6,000,  and  have  two  reservations  of  320,000  acres  each,  are  quiet,  peaceable, 
very  poor,  have  no  schools,  and  are  generally  left  to  their  own  devices  for  subsistence 
and  habits.  The  Pi -Utes  number  2,500,  have  no  treaty,  contract,  or  reservation,  and 
no  aid,  in  any  shape,  is  given  them.  They  are  very  poor,  generally  steal  ibr  a  living, 
though  a  few  engage  in  farming.    No  schools  are  mentioneu. 

The  Washoes  are  a  miserable  and  drunken  remnant  of  vagabonds  and  beggars,  witk 
no  agent  in  charge  and  no  reservation,  settlement,  or  school.  Tho  Shoshones  are 
under  the  Utah  agency  for  the  same  people.  They  number  about  2,000,  while  the 
Bannocks,  about  1,500  in  all,  are  probably  to  be  removed  to  the  Fort  Hall  reservation, 
Id^o.    No  schools  or  missions  exist  in  Nevada. 

Taking  this  exhibit,  and  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  estimated  at  26,600  noiils, 
living  in  the  great  area  designated,  it  is  not  very  encouraging  to  them  or  flattering  to 
the  ''superior"  race  with  whom  they  have,  for  twenty  years  or  more,  been  brought 
into  contact 

mDIAKS  IN  NEW  MEXICO  AND  ARIZONA. 

» 

The  condition  of  this  xK>piilation  in  both  these  Territories  has  attracted  great 
attention  during  the  past  year  or  so,  owing  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  obtain  control  of  tbe  Apaches,  and  the. very  animated  discussion  that  has  ariseft 
over  the  policy  adopted.    The  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  like  that 
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TribM. 

PopuluUon. 

u 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Uole. 

K.u^. 

Total. 

I 

N«v^o« 

CupoU  Ulei, WeemlBacbeDtes,Ji«rillit 

Mni^°''ui»  ind  Jicarilla  Apncbei 

i3IO 
UIO 

770 

3.m 

083 

3,328,000 

1 

40 

9 

ia,wt 

mcoi 

5 

j;t,7,o<;* 

' 

3,  one 

Tbe  Navi^oM  are  peaceable  ami  inilustrious.  eognged  cbieQ.v  Id  abeep-farmiDg.  Their 
Robwit  it  vol  ver;  eiicceiialii!,  but  pnivisiou  U  Ikiuk  mwle  for  the  eaUbliiihuitiat  of  a 
iD.ianal-lubiir  boorcli ti(;-Bchoul  among  tbitm,  from  Mbiob  beCt«r  renulla  are  eipeated. 
Notbiug  baa  lK«n,  aui)  probably  uotbiuK  cnu  !>»,  doou  in  tbis  direuliou  at  present  with 
tbe  Apache  aud  Uta  bimils  iu  Now  Muiico.  All  of  tbe  Pufblo  Hcboub  have  been 
brokou  up  but  tboBe  iu  which  the  t«a4:hcre  are  able  to  iautiuct  ia  Euglisb,  five  iu 
nntDbei. 


5,000 
4,000 
2,000 


In  tbe  case  of  tbe  Apaches,  their  nDinben  are  by  mme  CBtimated  aa  high  a«  12,000, 
but  it  ia  safer  to  take  the  Ioitct  cHtiiuaTe.  A  coiiBiderable  baoil  baa  been  located 
-with  Cochiso,  on  a  largo  reservation,  aud  thero  are  a  miinber  of  small  reserratioDS, 
tumporary  iu  character,  get  apart  at  dilTcreut  tiiilrtary  posts,  ou  whieh  small  bamla 
have  beea  gathered.,  Tbe  two  tribes  fiist  iiuuied  are  tbe  oul;  ones  over  whom  even  a 
rude  civilizariou  baa  bad  any  iuflueuce.  Tbe  brst-uamcd  shew  oonsiidurabte  iirogreaa, 
and  the  svcoud  are  also  makiug  eSbrtti  in  tbe  ri^jht  direcliou.  The  fbllowing  table 
Gont^UBtbe  facts  relating  to  tbe  settled  tribes  beajing  onscbuols: 
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*  This  desigoation  erabraceB  the  three  soperinteadeociM  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Cnlifomia.    They  may  be  thus  tabniated: 
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AcconliDg  ts  theaa  fiKurei  the  report  is,  on  the  whole,  not  vei^  promising,  yet  Mima 
•dvkncemoDt  ia  manifrat.  Id  WaHhington  Territory  there  is  Ksnersl  provlaian, 
embracing  each  agenof ,  for  tho  eBtabliahTuent  and  maiuttioaDce,  nnder  treaty  stipnlft- 
tioDB,  of  iudiwtrial  scbooU.  Some  additional  interest  in  farming  Is  esbibited,  and 
generally  prosperity  is  greater.  The  Yakamua  are  regarded  oa  models;  tnmt  of  them 
are  akillod  mechanics  as  veil  as  farmers.  The  manual-labor  bcIiooI  is  declared  to 
have  been  of  incalcnlable  valae  to  the  children.  Good  ohnrchea,  at  well  as  schools, 
well  attended,  with  native  pastors  and  teachers,  are  notable  featores.  In  this 
Territory  the  Indians  are  cninmonly  industrious,  working  at  farming,  trades,  iDmbec- 
Ing,  &Xi.  In  Oregon,  the  Inilinns  at  Umatilla,  Warm  Springs,  and  Qrande  Rondo 
agencies  are  reported  in  a  tbriving  condition,  industrioDs  and  prosperons.  Uanaal- 
laW  schools  are  needed  and  urged.  The  other  ogenoiea  are  not  in  a  position  to  da 
much  fur  schools. 

The  California  Indians  are  wone  off  in  edncotional  facilities  than  those  in  either  of 


mproving.  But  on  thu  whole  tbe  Pacific  coast  doesn.. 
present  a  very  gratifying  exhiliit  of  Indian  edncutional  efforts.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  facts  is  the  neglect  of  tbe  aborigines  of  Alaska.  Tbe  Indian  Elnrean  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  their  condition  or  wants,  aa  it  is  not  disposed  to  regard  them  u 
Indians,  in  tbe  general  acceptance  of  the  term.  Left  to  tbemsclved,  it  seems  oertBin 
that  their  tendency  is  to  rctrosradn.  Something  ought  to  be  done  toward  nsaching  a 
popnlatioD  estimated  at  70,000  sonls. 

coNCLrsioN. 

Carefnl  examination  of  the  foregoing  facts  mnst  cnnvince  the  Intelligent  mind  thaf 
while  a  very  encouraging  change  bos  occurred  in  regard  to  the  Indians  and  tbeir  cir- 
cumstances, more  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  tbe  interest  attaching  thereto  among 
the  more  favored  race,  yet,  tbat  nothing  of  a  permanent  cbaracter  for  their  adaptation 
to  civtlieed  habits  will  ever  be  really  achieved  until  we  take  in  hand  more  s^onsly 
and  systematically  the  BdiicatioQa)  work  among  them.  Decidedly  tbe  beat  misaioDaty 
labor  will  he  that  which  can  obtuin  control—t^rst.  Of  tbe  female  children,  and  place 
them  under  efiUcieot  training.  Secondly.  Of  the  boys,  and  not  simply  teach  them  to 
read  and  writu.sing  hymns  and  pray,  but  train  them  to  habits  of  int«lllgoncc  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  skilled  latrar.  Tbirdly.  Tbal  will,  oe  a  rule,  supply  to  the  male 
adults  ocoupatinns  more  suited  to  tbeir  nomadic  habits,  snch  as  trading  stock,  making 
of  tbem  bcrdamen  and  ahepherda. 

Tbns,  by  separation  of  the  rising  generation  from  wild  habits  and  roving  lilis,  we 
may  hope  to  sncoesafully  save  this  rnce  to  a  more  nsciT'iil  existence,  and  help  tfaoae 
beyond  snch  ambition  to  qnieter  and  mure  peoeealile  surronndings. 

The  Indian  service  is  necessarily  expensive ;  yet,  with  more  present  aid  and  wlae 
direction,  tbe  eatabliahment  of  indnstrial  anil  otLier  schools  migbt  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  greatly  rodnce  those  expenditures,  by  making  the  fiidians  self-supporting, 
and  finally  one  with  the  great  body  of  the  American  people. 

BICHABD  J.  HIMTON. 
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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twelfth  aannal  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  was  held,  as 
appointed,  at  Boston,  Massachnsetts,  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  days  of  August,  1872.  The 
day  sessions  were  held,  with  one  exception,  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school  build- 
ing, and  the  evening  sessions  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  forenoons  and  evenings 
were  occupied  by  the  general  association,  and  the  afternoons  by  the  four  departments. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  excellent.  The  interest  in  each  department  was  ad- 
mirably sustained,  a  result  chiefly  due  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  presidents — 
Miss  Lathrop,  and  Messrs.  Rounds,  Hancock,  and  Wallace — discharged  their  duties. 

For  the  following  report  we  are  indebted  largely  to  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthlyi 
edited  by  Hon.  £.  E.  White. 

6ENKRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  met  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  the  girls'  high  school,  Tuesday,  August 
6,  at  10  a.  ni ,  the  preaident,  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  of  Boston,  after  which  Mayor  Gaston  made  a 
brief  but  happy  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city. 

Mayor  Gaston  was  followed  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Waterston,  who,  on  behalf  of  the 
school  committee  of  Boston,  cordially  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city  and  con- 
j^ratulated  the  teachers  of  the  country  on  the  deep  and  general  interest  now  takes  in 
public  schools,  and  the  wontlerful  progr4>H8  that  has  already  been  made.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  progress,  he  stated  that  150  years  ago  girls  were  first  admitted  to  the 
public  sphools  of  Boston  to  till  seats  vacated  by  the  boys  in  summer  time.  Now  the 
^National  Educational  Association,  with  scores  of  women  in  fiill  membership,  assembles 
in  this  magnificent  building,  erected  solely  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Underwood  made  a  humorous  allusion  to  the  idea,  commonly  held  by  res- 
idents of  other  places,  that  the  Boston  man  considers  himself  finished  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfections.  He  assured  the 
audience  that,  whatever  may  have  been  true,  this  state  ot  things  no  longer  exists.  The 
young  president  of  Harvard  University  has  inaugurated  reforms,  and  the  movement 
has  reached  the  high  schoofs  and  the  other  schools  of  Boston.  Those  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  public  schqols  were  conscious  that  perfection  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  are  seeking  light  from  every  source. 

The  president  of  the  association  responded.  He  gave  to  Massachusetts  the  great 
honor  of  establishing  the  first  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  spoke  in  words  of  high 
eulogy  of  what  the  State  had  done  for  the  cause  of  education.  On  behalf  of  the 
association  he  thanked  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  representatives  of  the  school 
committee  for  their  cordial  welcome.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked  the  association  for 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  its  deliberations. 

After  the  appointment  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Frost,  of  Illinois,  as  assistant  secretary,  and 
Messrs.  Chauncey  R.  Stultz,  of  Ohio,  and  R.  Woodbury,  of  Maine,  as  assistant  treas- 
urers, the  meeting  adjourned. 

Erening  session, — The  association  re-assembled  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the  Lowell  Institote. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  a  very  able  lecture  on  ''Method  of  moral 
iDStmction  in  public  schools.''  Ho  said  that  we  live  in  the  era  of  methods  in  public 
instruction,  and  now  approach  the  era  of  methods  in  moral  culture.  We  must  first  rid 
ourselves  of  a  huge  drift  of  error  in  regard  to  the  province  of  our  public  schools.  Tlieir 
purpose  is  to  make  neither  profound  scholars  nor  saints,  but  to  make  good  American 
citizens,  such  men  and  women  as  will  preserve  and  ennoble  the  Republic.  The 
morality  to  be  inculcated  in  these  schools  is  that  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  can 
not  teach  a  Chinese  or  heathen  morality,  nor  can  we  teach  the  vasue  standards  of 
materialism.  Every  method  presupposes  a  living  soul  at  the  center  ofoperation,  with- 
out which  i(  is  a  mere  machine ;  and  hence,  the  first  condition  in  moral  instruction  is 
a  teacher  whose  life  is  the  embodiment  of  such  morality. 

The  rage  for  intellectual  culture  is  becoming  the  Moloch  of  American  schools.  The 
teachimg  of  children  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  young  women,  and  their 
intellectual  qualifications  are  subjected  to  constant  scrutiny  and  supervision.  They  are 
compelled  to  run  a  gauntlet  worse  than  their  grandmothers  who  were  captured  by  the 
Indians.    Their  moral  fitness  is  vastly  more  important.  The  new  methods  of  teaching 
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open  a  way  for  the  most  successful  raoral  instmction,  bnt  they  are  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  u  teacher  who  has  no  moral  perception.  The  methods  of  object  and  oral 
instruction  are  still  on  trial.  Unless  we  place  in  our  school-rooms  a  class  of  teacbeni 
tilled  with  a  hi<rh  moral  purpose,  the  children  will  be  di'agged  down  to  common  earth- 
worms. The  common  school  is  the  place  where  the  child  should  be  taught  the  great 
lessons  of  morality  in  puhlic  life,  for  morality  and  patriotism  are  inseparable  in  a 
country  like  ours. 

Our  tcacher8  are  too  often  so  highly  wrought  in  SBsthetic  and  literary  cnlture  that 

.  they  go  iuto  our  schools  with  an  utter  ignorance  of,  and  almost  an  utter  contempt  for,  oar 

couimon  American  life ;  very  charming,  no  doubt,  as  ornaments  of  wealthy  homes,  hot 

utterly  unfit  to  mold  our  boys  into  well-rounded  American  citizens.    The  imperative 

need  of  our  schools  to-day  is  some  method  of  common-sense  moral  supervision. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University, 
who  said  that  Dr.  Mayo  had  (exhausted  the  subject,  and  ho  could  only  retouch  the  pic- 
ture. Our  schools  arc  designed  not  only  to  educate  the  children  int'Cllcctually  bnt  mor- 
ally, and  the  expenditure  for  their  support  can  not  be  jutrtitied  if  we  take  away  that 
which  causes  the  children  to  grow  up  into  good  citizens.  We  can  not  send  a  child's 
intellect  to  school  and  keep  his  moral  uatnre  at  home.  The  highest  intellectual  cnltnre 
can  not  beattaincfl  unless  there  is  a  moral  nature  which  will  furnish  the  necessary 
incentives.  Tlic  safety  of  the  Repiiblic  and  of  humanity  itself  depends  upon  moral 
instruction  in  our  public  schools.  The  grand  purpose  of  the  teacher  is  to  form  chac^ 
acter. 

Hon.  Joseph  Whit'C,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  MossachnsettA,  said  that 
Dr.  Mayo  had  spoken  the  truth  in  e1o<iuent  words  and  in  a  more  eloquent  spirit.  With 
SHch  sentiments  inspiring  our  teachers  the  Republic  is  safe. 

Three  years  since  ii  great  audience  applauded  the  sentiment,  ''  The  school  for  intel- 
lectual education,  and  the  church  for  moral  education  ** — a  heresy  whose  adoption 
would  be  fatal  to  the  public-school  system.  His  creed  was  a  brief  one,  and  not  of  his 
own  originating,  bnt  derived  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  best  friends  of  education, 
now  gone  to  his  final  rest,  Josiah  Quinoy,  who  said,  **  There  can  be  no  freedom  without 
morality,  no  morality  without  religion,  and  no  religion  without  the  Bible'' — and  so 
give  ns  and  our  children  the  Bible. 

Second  (2a^.— The  association  convened  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o*clock.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Hev.  Dr.  Wallace,  president  of  Monmouth  Ctdlcge,  Illinois. 

After  the  appointment  of  committees  on  places  for  teachers,  resolutions,  and  the 
transaction  of  other  business,  the  president  called  upon  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wiseonsin, 
chairman  of  the  permanent  committee  on  the  national  university  to  make  a  brief 
report  of  progress. 

Dr.  Hoyt  stated  that  the  idea  of  founding  a  national  university  had  been  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  educators  of  the  country  for  many 
years,  and  gave  the  history  of  the  action  of  the  National  Educational  Association  on 
the  subject.  With  a  view  of  bringing  the  subject  in  a*  practical  form  before  the 
country,  the  committee  appointed  at  Saint  Louis  prepared  a  bill,  which  was  submitted 
to  many  pers(»ns  for  criticism  and  suggestion.  The  bill  was  then  carefully  revised,  and 
on  the  2Hth  of  May  last  it  was  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education' and  Labor.  He  stated  that  the  bill  had  been  favorably  received  in 
Congress,  and  that  it  liad  been  approved  by  nearly  all  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
country.    The  prosi)ects  of  its  early  passage  ho  thought  were  encouraging. 

Professor  William  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  First  State  Normal  School  of  Minne- 
sota, read  a  paper  on  ^^The  system  of  normal  training-schools  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  our  jteoplo,''  presenting  the  necessity  of  the  normal  training  of  teachers,  giv- 
ing the  history  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  normal  schools  in  this  coantiy 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  in  July,  1839.  He  paid  hign 
com])liments  to  Father  Pierce,  Horace  Mann,  Nicholas  Tillinghast,  and  other  pioneers 
in  the  normal  cause.  In  conclusion,  he  urged  that  every  university  or  college  shoald 
have  a  proi'esstir  of  teaching ;  that  every  State  should  support  one  or  more  normcd 
schools  of  a  high  grade,  an  elementary  normal  school  in  each  county,  and  a  system  of 
normal  teachers'  institutes. 

After  a  few  songs  by  the  Jubilee  Singers  from  Fisk  University,  Tennessee,  who  were 
warmly  applauded,  Professor  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Mas.Hachusetts,  opened  the  dia- 
eussiou  of  the  paper.  lie  stated  that  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  embrace  a 
course  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  high  schools,  and  also  one  to  prepare  teachers 
for  lower  schools.  Ho  was  not  in  favor  of  establishing  nonnal  schools  of  a  lower 
grade,  but  believed  strongly  in  the  value  of  teachei-s*  institutes. 

President  N.  T.  Luptou,  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  said  that  a  nonnal  depart- 
ment has  been  organized  in  that  institution,  and  briefly  described  the  coarse  of  instmc- 
tion. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  national  Commissioner  of  Education,  read  an  interpstlng  and 
able  paper  on  *'  The  educational  lessons  of  statistics.''  These  lessons  were  partly  drawn 
from  the  eaily  records,  but  chiefly  from  the  census  of  hSIQ, 
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Hon.  B.  6.  Nortbrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edncation  of  Connecticat,  stated 
that  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  this  country  were  distorted  and  improperly  used.  No 
less  a  man  than  Hepworth  Dixon,  of  England,  had  pointed  him  to  tbese  statistics  ns 

Sroof  of  the  failure  of  the  school  system  in  the  United  States.    He  replied,  that  in  the 
orthem  States,  at  least,  this  illiteracy  was  imported  illiteracy,  and  largely  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

Evening  session, — ^The  association  met  in  the  evening  at  the  Lowell  Institute.    Hou. 
J.  P.  Wickershani,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  uominations,  re- 
ported the  following  officers : 
President— B.  G.  Northrop,  Connecticut. 

Vice-Presidents — Newton  Bateman,  Illinois ;  George  P.  Beard,  Missouri ;  Abner  J. 
Pbipps,  Massachusetts;  Edward  Brooks,  Pennsylvania;  James  H.  Biuford,  Virginia; 
Johii  Swett,  California;  N.  T.  Lupt^u,  Alabama;  A.  P.  Stone,  Maine;  N.  A.  Calkins, 
New  York ;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  Ohio ;  W.  N.  Uailmauu,  Kentucky ;  N.  P.  Gates, 
Arkansas. 
Secretary — S.  H.  White,  Illinois. 
Treasurer — John  Hancock,  Ohio. 

Counselors — E.  E.  White,  Ohio,  and  John  Eaton,  Jr.;  at  large ;  Warren  Johnson, 
Maine;  Judah  Dana,  Vermont;  D.  Crosby,  New  Hampshire;  E  A.  Hubbard,  Massa- 
chusetts: J.  C.  Greenough,  Rhode  Island;  Mrs.  M.  A. Stone,  Connecticut ;  J.  H.  Hoose, 
New  York;  Charles  H.  Verrill,  Pennsylvania;  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland  ;  J.  O.  Wilson, 
District  of  Columbia;  A.  E.  Dolbear,  West  Virginia ;  M.  Webster,  Virginia;  H.  B. 
Blake,  North  Carolina;  W.  H.  Baker,  Georgia;  Joseph  Hodgson,  Alabama;  Miss 
H.  E.  Hasslock,  Tennessee ;  W.  T.  Harris,  Missouri ;  Mrs.  A.  8.  Kissf^Il,  Iowa ;  Miss 
E.  D.  Copley,  Kansas;  George  Howland,  Ulinois;  C.  R.  Stultz, Ohio;  J.Newby,  Indi- 
ana ;  E.  Olney,  Michigan  ;  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin ;  H.  B.  Wilson,  Minnesota. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  officers  named  elected. 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Illinois,  read 
an  able  and  elaborate  paper  on  ^*  Compulsory  school  attendance.'^  He  said,  that  were 
compulsory  attendunco  to  be  made  a  matter  of  legislation,  he  should  have  his  bill  en- 
titled "An  act  to  seeure  the  educational  rights  of  children,"  rather  than  "An  act  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  children  at  school."  He  proceeded  to  treat  his  theme  under 
two  lieads,  offering  two  reasons  for  such  legislation,  viz:  because  it  is  within  the  legit- 
imate province  of  a  republicau  government ;  and  because  it  is  necessary  and  expedient. 
He  showed,  by  numerous  arguments  and  examples,  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  is 
the  basis  of  all  laws  as  well  as  of  government  itself.  Compulsion  is  the  bed-rock  on 
which  every  human  government  rests.  Bayonets  and  bomb-shells  are  the  fmal  ad- 
judicators. Without  this  investiture  of  force,  and  the  right  to  appeal  to  it  in  emer- 
gencies, every  organized  government  would  go  to  pieces.  In  every  case,  in  the  last 
resort,  it  meets  the  culprit  with  clenched  fist,  and  not  with  moral  precept.  In  the 
matter  in  question,  the  compulsion  of  attendance  would  l>e  infinitely  less  repugnant 
than  countless  laws  which  have  been  swallowed  and  digested. 

The  hour  being  late  when  Mr.  Bateman  closed,  there  was  no  further  discussion  of  the 
subject.    • 

Ihird  daiy. —Thursday  morning's  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  David 
Crosby,  of  Nashua,  Now  Hampshire. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  German-American  Teachers' Association,  rei^nest* 
ing  permission  to  co-operate  with  the  Naticmal  Educational  Association,  ana  ofieriog 
to  present  the  plans  and  methods  of  some  German  educators  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. The  communication  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  delegates  from 
the  German  association  present  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  procoe<lings. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  deputy  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
read  a  spicy  and  suggestive  paper  on  "  The  examination  of  teachers."  He  took  strong 
grounds  against  the  New  England  system  of  examining  and  eniployinj^  teachers,  as  vex- 
atious and  useless,  and  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his  early  experience  as  a  teacher 
both  ip  New  England  and  California.  He  was  happy  to  say  that  this  ill-advised  system 
had  been  abolished  in  California,  and  that  the  office  of  teacher  had  risen  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession.  The  remedies  for  the  evils  of  the  New  England  system  were  the  or^ni- 
zation  of  State  and  county  boards  of  examiners,  composed  exclusively  of  professional 
teachers;  the  issuing  of  a  gradetl  series  of  certificates,  from  life  certificates  down  to  lim- 
ited certificates  for  temporary  teachers:  the  adoption  of  written  examinations,  the  per- 
centages to  be  indorsed  on  the  certificates ;  a  legal  recognition  by  each  State  of  the  pro- 
iiessional  certificates  given  on  actual  examinations  by  legal  boards  in  every  other  State, 
and  of  the  normal-school  diplomas  issued  in  other  States;  and  a  combined  effort  to 
lengthen  the  terms  of  school  officers. 

The  paper  elicited  a  spirited  and  Interesting  discussion,  which  was  participated  in 
by  Professors  S.  S.  Green  and  M.  Lyons,  of  Rhode  Island;  Superintendent  Northrop, 
of  Connecticut;  Dr.  Levison,  of  New  York;  Dr.  F.  Taylor,  of  Pennsylvania;  Superin- 
tendent Abernethy,  of  Iowa;  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio;  Professor  Stevens,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; President  Chadbourue,  of  Williams  College,  Massachnsetts;  Mr.  A.  Brousoa 
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Aleott,  of  Massachnsetts;  Mr.  J.  Dana,  of  Vermont;  and  Sai>eriutendent  Wickenluun, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Board,  of  Missouri,  the  suljject  was  referred  to  a  oommitteei  with 
Hob.  John  Swett  as  chairman,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of 
Illinois,  and  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  were  appointed  the  other  memlMrs 
of  the  committee. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  hy  W.  E.  Croshy,  of  Iowa,  was  referred  to  the  above 
committee : 

^^ Resolved,  That  this  association  gives  its  influence  to  the  securing  of  a  common  recog- 
nition thronghont  the  Union  of  normal  school  diplomas  and  State  certificates,  as  evi- 
dences of  qualifications  actually  possessed  hy  higher  classes  of  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents  of  the  States,  counties,  and  cities;  provided  that  an  equal  and  impar- 
tial basis  of  training  and  scholarship  can  be  generally  adopted.'' 

ABT  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Walter  Smith,  State  director  of  art  education  in  Massachusetts,  read  an  excel- 
lest  pai)er  on  ^*  Drawing  in  prublic  schools.''  He  advocated  the  teaching*  of  drawing 
as  a  relief  to  the  mental  faculties  of  children,  often  overstrained  by  the  ordinary 
school  routine;  and,  to  thi>i  end,  the  first  lessons  should  exercise  tiie  eyes  and  fingers 
in  a  manner  least  likely  to  tax  the  mind.  What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  drawing 
simple  enough  to  be  taught  by  all  teachers  and  learned  by  all  pupils. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  for  the  employment  of  a  special 
teacher  of  drawing  canaetl  the  pupils  to  believe  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  stody. 
Many  children,  not  skillful  in  drawing  line^  are  very  quick  in  drawing  conclusions. 

The  iirst  lessons  in  drawiug  should  be  each  a  stepping-stone  to  the  next.  In  primary 
and  grammar  schools  drawing  shouhl  be  taught  as  a  language,  the  speech  of  the  eye*^; 
while  in  the  high  schools  it  may  be  taught  as  an  art.  A  course  of  instruction  for  the 
different  grades  of  pupils  was  sketched,  and  printed  outlines  were  distributed. 

Mr.  Smith  believed  that  art  education  could  be  made  more  successful  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other.  The  paper  was  very  acceptable  to  the  audience,  and  was  frequently 
applauded. 

Mr.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  congratulated  Massachusetts  on  being  the  first  Stato 
to  adopt,  by  legislation,  a  system  of  art  education  for  the  public  schools. 

CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

At  4.30  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon  the  general  association  convened  for  the  closing 
exercises.  The  president  introduced  Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese  minister  to  this  coontry, 
who  was  received  with  hearty  applause. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  MINISTER. 

Mr.  Mori  said  that  he  was  happy  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  educational 
movement  in  Japan.  All  had  heard  of  the  social  and  political  revolution  in  that 
country.  Until  recently,  education  was  considered  of  little  importance  except  for  the 
officials.  A  bureau  (tf  education  has  been  established,  and  several  foreign  teachers,  most- 
ly Americans,  have  been  employed.  The  language  of  Japan  was  too  poor — too  short — to 
use  for  higher  steps.  Five  or  six  hundred  persons  were  sent  abroad  to  study,  and 
some  returned  with  the  belief  that  without  education  at  home  their  civilization  can 
not  be  improved. 

This  not  being  folly  appreciated,  the  embassy  recently  here  was  sent  ont.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  send  these  high  officials  abroad,  and  during  their  absence  very  little  is 
doing  in  Ja])an.  The  schools  of  that  country  are  mainly  for  the  high  officials,  bnt  the 
members  of  the  embassy  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  education  for  all,  both 
male  and  female.  The  commissioner  of  education,  a  member  of  the  embassy,  had  told 
the  speaker  that  he  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  finelisb 
language.  The  mayor  of  Yedo,  now  in  Boston,  told  him  he  was  very  anxious  to  nave 
the  millions  of  people  in  his  city  lifted  np  as  much  as  possible ;  that  the  teaching  of 
English  is  a  step  toward  it.  His  belief  was  that  education  mnst  be  undert^iken  first, 
in  preference  to  railroads  and  other  accompaniments  of  an  advanced  civilization. 
Many  schools  for  both  sexes  have  been  established  in  Japan,  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
teachers  they  are  unable  to  do  as  much  as  they  would  like  to  do.  They  are  obliged  to 
take  the  foreigners  residing  there,  tradesmen,  and  even  sailors;  and  they  do  not  make  a 
good  impression  on  the  Japanese.  He  had  advised  the  establishment  of  a  good  nam- 
ber  of  normal  schools  to  train  teachers.  He  hoped  to  receive  suggestions  in  the  matter 
from  prominent  educators  in  this  country.  If  Japan  fails  in  this,  all  Asia  will  lose,  as 
Japan  is  tlio  gate  to  Asia.  He  predicted  that  when  public  schools  are  generally  estab- 
lished in  Japan,  the  English  language  will  become  the  prevailing  language  of  thu 
country,  and  the  native  language  would  in  time  only  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 
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The  president  thaDked  Mr.  Mori  for  the  hoDor  ooaferred  on  the  association  by  his 
presence,  and  assured  him  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  the  educators  of  this  country  in 
tiie  ffreat  educational  iliovement  in  Japan. 

William  Gaston,  the  mayor  of  Boston,  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston,  D.  D.,  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Underwood,  A.  Brouson  Alcott,  Henry  Barnard,  Mr.  Mori,  the  Japanese  minister,  and 
Edward  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  were  chosen  honorary  members. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  approving  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  laudato  educational  purposes ;  con- 
gratulating the  country  on  the  great  usefulness  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educatiou, 
and  recommending  to  Congress  the  furnishing  of  increased  facilities  for  the  publica- 
tion of  circulars  of  iuformation  and  the  issue  of  a  much  larger  edition  of  the  annual 
report  for  distribution  among  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  country ;  recom- 
mending to  boards  of  educatiou  and  teachers  the  adoption  of  measures  looking  to  the 
•introduction  of  art  instruction  into  all  schools;  recommending  the  introduction  of 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  physical  science ;  and  urging  the  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  other  instrumentalities  for  the  special  preparation 
of  teachers. 

The  president  made  a  brief  closing  address,  and  then  introduced  Hon^  6.  G.  Northrop, 
the  prebident-elect,  who  accepted '  the  position  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  He 
announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  would  be  held  in  Elmira,  New 
York.    Alter  singing  the  doxology,  the  association  acyourued. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  session  opened  at  2.30  o'clock,  Tuesday,  August  6.  The  exercises  were  intro- 
duced by  a  few  •  appropriate  and  h*appy  remarks  by  the  president.  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop, 
of  Cincinnati. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City,  read  an  able 
paper  on  ^'  Object-teaching."  He  contrasted  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  kin- 
dergarten school  with  the  system  of  the  ordinary  primary  schools,  and  nrired  that 
primary  instruction  should  be  in  hiirmouy  with  the  nature  of  the  child.  The  true 
ofiQce  of  object- teaching  is  to  prepare  for  the  study  of  text-books,  by  observation  and 
oral  instruction. 

DISCUSSION. 

Zalmon  Richards,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  thonght  that  a  thorough  reform 
was  needed  in  our  system  of  primal^  instruction,  ana  that  object-teaching  should  be- 
come a  priuciple  instead  of  a  conviction.  He  was  convinced  that  we  are  radically 
wrong  in  our  whole  system  of  primary  instruction,  in  our  school-rooms,  our  play- 
rooms, and  our  books. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  who 
expressed  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  advanced  educational  movements  of  the 
day. 

Professor  M.  A.  Newell,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
read  a  paper  on  "  English  grammar  in  elementary  schools."  He  said  that  among  mod- 
em writers  of  distinction  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  studied  English  grammar  as  such. 
We  learn  to  sing  bv  singing,  and  to  draw  by  drawing,  and  in  the  same  way  we  must 
be  taught  to  speak  and  write  correctly  by  speaking  and  writing.  He  thoueht  that 
toxt-books  in  grammar  should  be  abolished  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Crosby,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  who  opened  the 
discussion,  believed  that  theory  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand.  He  thought  that 
Professor  Newell  would  have  many  disciples  but  very  few  followers. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  other  speakers,  after  which  the  session  closed. 
^  Wednesday's  session  was  oi)ened  by  a  paper  on  "  The  adaptation  of  Froebel's  ednca- 
tional  ideas  to  American  institutions,"  by  w .  N.  Hailmann,  editor  of  the  Schulzeitung, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  thought  that  the  United  States  offered  the  greatest  field  for 
the  system  of  education  invented  by  Froebel.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  true-hearted,  cle^r-headcd  people  firom  all  parts  of  the  land  to  examine  this 
system  and  consider  what  is  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  our  schools,  and  report 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  department.  In  closing  he  offered  a  resolution  to  that 
effect,  which  was  sMopted,  and  a  committee  of  seven  appointed  to  carry  out  its  pror 
visjons. 

Dr.  Adolph  Donal,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  kinder- 
garten svstem.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston,  thought  Froebel's  peculiaritv  to 
be,  that  ne  prepares  the  child  to  learn.  She  ^avc  an  interesting  account  of  the  gradual 
development  ot  a  child's  perception,  illustratmg  the  method  by  means  of  some  of  the 
appliances  nsed  in  the  system. 
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After  a  short  recess,  Mr.  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Clinton, 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on  ^'Schot)I  architecture  aud  fumitare,''  speaking  principally 
of  the  school  buildiugs  of  small  towns.  He  treated  of  their'  size,  internal  arrange- 
ments, external  appearance,  location,  grounds,  &c.,  und  gave  many  excellent  sngges- 
tioBs  respecting  the  heating,  ventilation,  aud  other  accessories  of  the  school-roooi. 

On  Thursday  iifternoon,  Mr.  C.  O.  Thompson,  principal  of  Worcester  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science,  read  a  paper  on  ''Physical  science  in  elementary  schools.''  He 
advocated  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences  in  common  schools, 
i^iviug  the  preference  id  natural  history.  He  would  make  room  for  such  instruction 
by  abolishing  the  study  of  grammar,  substituting  therefor  the  teaching  of  laugoage 
orally. 

The  subject  w^s  discnssed  by  I.  N.  Carlton,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  of 
Connecticut,  and  C.  M.  Woodward,  dean  of  the  polytechnic  department  of  Washington 
University,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

A  paper,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Underwood,  of  Boston,  on  "  English  literature  in  popular 
education,''  was  next  read. 

ITie  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  N.  A.  Calkins,  New  York  ;  vice-presi-r 
dent,  Miss  H.  N.  Morris,  New  York;  secietary,  Miss  Augusta  M.  Manly,  Cincinui^ 

KORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  2.30  o'clock.  The  president,  C.  C. 
Rounds,  of  Maine,  made  a  brief  aud  appropriate  address. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Greenough,  principal  of  the  State  normal  school  of  Rhode  Island,  read  a 
paper  on  **  What  is  the  proper  work  of  the  normal  school  f"  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  A.  G.  Boydeu,  of  the  Bridgewater  normal  school,  Massachusetts^  aud  Dr.  M.  R. 
lieveson,  of  New  York. 

Geneml  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  the  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  Virginia,  read  a  paper  on 
'^  Normal  work  among  the  freedmen."  He  urge<l  that  the  great  demand  for  colored 
teachers  in  the  South  should  be  met  by  normal  schools,  supported  by  the  charity  of  the 
North. 

Miss  EmmaC.  Brackett,  of  New  Y'ork,  recently  of  Saint  Louis,  rend  a  paper  on  *'Tbe 
American  normal  school,"  which,  she  urged,  should  give  to  its  pupils  the  garnered 
treasure  of  the  past,  and  send  them  forth  with  the  ability  to  dispense  it.  It  should 
also  give  its  pupils,  though  sparingly,  special  methods  and  rules  for  doing  this  work. 
There  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  normal  training,  so  far  as  principles  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  exercises  of  Wednesday  afternoon  were  opened  by  a  discussion  of  the  papers  by 
Mr.  Greenough  and  Miss  Brackett.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont,  believed  that  the  tme 
work  of  the  normal  school  was  to  teach  methods,  not  subjects.  George  P.  Beard,  of 
Missouri,  said  that  subjects  and  methods  should  be  taught  together,  and  that  the  recita- 
tions  should  be  topical  in  form.  £.  H.  Cook,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  that  the  princi- 
ples, the  science,  of  education  should  be  taught  as  well  as  methods.  Charles  H. 
Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  normal  pupils  should  study  every  subject,  with  the 
idea  of  learning  how  to  teach  them.  C.  L.  K.  Bellows,  of  Michigan,  did  not.  believe 
that  subjects  and  methods  could  be  separated  iu  normal  schools. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Harve^',  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  Ohio,  read  an  able  paper 
on  '*  Professional  training  in  normal  schools."  He  urged  that  the  course  of  training 
in  normal  schools  should  be  mainly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  wUo  intend  to  make 
teaching  a  life  profession,  and  that  the  preparKtion  of  temporary  teachers  should  be 
left  to  normal  institutes,  State  and  county,  aud  to  other  institutions. 

He  thought  that  the  wisdom  of  establishing  expensive  normal  schools  to  give  tem- 
porary teachers  academic  instruction,  thus  duplicating  the  work  of  high  schools  and 
academies,  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York ;  George  P.  Beard,  of  Missouri ; 
Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Blake,  of  North  Carolina;  Wm.  H.  Phelps,  of 
Minnesota;  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  A.  Brouson  Alcott,  of  Massachu* 
setta. 

Mr.  Beard  urged  that  normal  institutes  must  be  relied  upon  for  the  professional 
instruction  of  the  great  body  of  teachers.  Mr.  W^ickersham  thought  that,  for  many 
years,  there  would  be  two  classes  of  teachers,  permanent  and  temporary,  making  nec- 
essarj'  two  classes  of  normal  schools.  In  one  class,  chiefly  professiomU  work  should 
be  done ;  in  the  other, 'there  nmst  be  academic  instruction.  Mr.  Phelps  thought  that 
aeademic  and  professional  instruction  nmst  be  combined  in  the  normal  schools  of  the 
West. 

Hie  first  exercise  on  Tuesday  afternoon  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  ''The  relation 
between  matter  and  method  in  normal  instruction,"  by  George  P.  Beard,  principal 
State  normal  school,  Warrensburgh,  Missouri.  He  said  that  the  teacher  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  as  well  as  of  methods,  and,  hence, 
matter  and  method  must  be  combined  in  normal  schools.    Method  must  be  taught  in 
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connection  vrith  matter.  The  theory  that  pnpfls  shonid  come  to  normal  schools  with 
a  good  edacarion  merely  to  receive  profe-snional  training,  laclss  practicability.  Normal 
schools  sbonld  be  more  than  academies;  they  sboald  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  prior 
ciples  and  methods  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Vermont,  who  opened  the  discussion,  did  not  see  how  normal  schools 
were  to  reach  a  professional  basis  by  continuing  the  practice  of  academic  teaching. 
Mr.  Verrill,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  if  only  professional  work  was  done  in  normal 
schools,  many  of  them  wonld  have  very  few  pnpils.  Mr.  Greenough,of  Rhode  Island, 
thought  that  the  plan  of  giving  professional  instruction  only  did  not  preclude  the  at- 
tainment of  academic  knowledge,  for  in  learning  how  to  teach  a  subject,  a  pupil's 
knowledge  of  it  would  be  increased. 

Miss  J.  H.  Sticknoy,  principal  of  the  Boston  training  school,  spoke  on  "Practice 
schools;  tbeir  uses  and  their  relation  to  normal  training."  She  said  that  practice 
shonid  have  at  least  one-third  of  the  attention  of  the  normal  pupil.  Abstract  profes- 
sional instruction  in  methods  is  not  enough.  Practice  schools  will  enable  teachers  to 
acquire  much  which  they  can  get  in  no  other  way.  She  doubted  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing the  normal  class  a  class  for  practice. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  :  President,  A.  L.  Boyden,  Massachusetts ;  vice- 
president,  J.  Estabrooky  Michigan ;  secretary,  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  8UPERINTENDEXCE. 

This  department  held  its  first  session  Tnesday  afternoon,  the  x^rosident,  John  Han- 
cock, of  Cincinnati,  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Henry  F.  Harrington,  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts, read  an  elaborate  paper  on  **The  extent,  methods,  and  value  of  supervision  in 
a  system  of  schools.''  He  said  that  wherever  schools  are  defective  and  poor,  the 
cause,  in  almost  every  case,  is  a  want  of  the  right  kind  of  8ui>er vision.  The  value  of 
the  supervision  of  a  single  mind  is  no  more  important  in  business  enterprises  than  in 
educiition.  It  is  impossible  for  local  school  committees  to  supervise  schools  properly, 
because  they  rarely,  if  ever,  are  fitted  for  the  work  by  nature  or  training,  and  have  not 
the  time  which  tbey  are  willing  gratuitously  to  give  to  the  work.  He  advocated  a 
system  of  supervision,  comprising  a  State  superintendent,  next  county  superintendents, 
then  town  and  city  school  committees  or  directors— ^towns  and  cities  being  left  free  to 
appoint  sni>erint'endents.  He  strongly  urged  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county  super- 
intendent, which  twenty  States  had  done,  and  had  no  excuse  to  oiler  for  Massaohaaetis' 
neglect  of  this  agency. 

The  discussion  was  opened  hy  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Saint  Lonis,  who 
spoke  of  the  advant>ages  of  the  system  of  supervision  in  Saint  Lonis.  He  was  followed 
by  Superintendent  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania;  Superintendent  J.  L.  Pickard, 
of  Chicago;  Secretary  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts;  and  others,  all  of  whom  urged 
the  value  of  supervision.  Mr.  White  did  not  believe  that  couuty  snjiervision  wonld 
work  well  in  Massachusetts.  The  entire  civil  system  of  the  State  is  hased  on  the 
town,  and  not  ou  the  county. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Saint' 
Louis,  read  an  able  paper  on  "The  early  withdra\f al.  of  pupils  from  school — its 
causes  and  remedies.'' 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  A.  P.  Stone,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Portland, 
Maine,  who  was  fallowed  by  Superintendent  John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati;  Superin- 
tendent W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Davenport,  Iowa;  SupeHntendent  E.  A.  Hubbard,  of  Spring- 
field, Massjichnsetts;  and  Superintendent  H.  F.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts; &\l  of  whom  dissented  from  one  or  both  of  the  remedies  recommended  in 
the  paper,  viz,  the  admission  of  pupils  at  four  years  of  age,  and  the  frequent  transfer 
of  pupils.  Mr.  Seaver,  of  Iowa,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Providence,  supported  Mr. 
Harris's  views. 

-  The  exercises  of  Thursday  afternoon  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  an  excellent 
paper  on  ^'Public  education  in  the  South,"  by  Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  St<ate  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  Alabama.  He  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  South  with 
respect  to  territory  and  capabilities,  claiming  that,  for  natural  advantages  and  possi- 
bility of  development,  it  was  one  of  the  most  favored  regions  of  the  earth.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  ignorance  of  the  common  people  there  was  general  and  lamentably 
great.  The  condition  was  even  worse  among  the  whites  than  among  the  colored  pop- 
ulation, for  the  former  were  actually  growing  more  and  mure  illiterate.  Of  the  voters 
of  that  section  upward  of  1,120,000  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  He  was  in  favor 
of  the  idea  of  compulsory  education,  believing  that  if  the  Grovernment  has  the  right 
to  tax  the  people  to  educate  the  masses,  it  has  an  equal  right  to  make  those  maqpes 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  levy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  President  Hancock  called  attention  to  the  very  great 
importance  of  its  statements.    Commissioner  Eaton  and  Superinteudent  Wickersham 
atrougly  favored  the  granting  of  needed  educational  aid  to  the  Southern  States.    Mr. 
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Blake,  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  the  paper  expressed  the  exaet  oondition  and  great 
need  of  the  South.  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Iowa,  expressed  similar  views.  Dr.  Henry  Bar- 
nard, of  Connecticut,  desired  to  see  a  school  system  inaugurated  in  the  South  similar 
to  the  itinerant  system  of  Sweden.  President  Hancock  closed  the  discussion  with  a 
touching  tribute  to  the  educators  of  the  South,  who  are  laboring  to  establish  pnblio- 
sohool  systems.  V 

W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  rend  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  '*  Percentages  of  school  attendance,'^  which  was  adopted. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  W.  T.  Harris,  Saint  Lonis;  yice- 
president,  J.  VV.  Page,  of  Maryland ;  secretary,  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  IN8TRUCTIOK. 

• 

The  president,  Dr.  D.  A.  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  College,  Hlinois,  read  a  paper  on 
"  College  degrees,"  in  which  he  urged  that  honorary  degrees  should  be  based  upon 
attainments  as  well  defined  as  other  degrees.  As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  irregularity 
in  the  conditions  on  which  degrees  are  bestowed,  it  was  suggested  that  eacn  State 
should  establish  a  senate  of  learned  men  to  pass  on  the  qualincations  of  candidates 
for  degrees,  the  degree  being  bestowed  by  colleges  on  the  certificate  of  the  senate. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  saw  practical  difficulties  in  the  plan  proposed,  and 
suggested,  as  a  temporary  remedy,  the  adoption  of  the  German  system  of  adding  the 
name  of  the  college  to  the  letters  indicating  the  degree.  The  subject  was  further  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri;  Professor  Stevens,  of  West 
Virginia;  President  Baird,  of  Maryland;  and  President  Tappan  and  Mr.  Henkle,  of 
Ohio. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  afternoon  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Professor  H.  M.  Tyler,  of  Knox  College,  Illinois,  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
''  Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation.''  He  recommended  that  tbe  rules  given  in  Good- 
win's Greek  Grammar  should  be  substantially  followed  in  the  pronunciation  of  Greek. 
In  Latin  the  ancient  Roman  pronunciation  was  recommended;  Professor  Lane,  of  Har- 
vard, being  named  as  the  best  authority. 

The  report  was  briefly  discussed.  President  Baird,  of  Maryland,  approved  of  the 
report.  Professor  Harkness,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Pi*ofessor  Crosby,  of  Massachusetts, 
strongly  advocated  the  English  pronunciation.  Professor  Bartholomew  disapproved 
of  the  *^  contipeutal"  method,  and  favored  the  ancient  pronunciation  as  recommended 
in  the  report.  Mr.  Henkle  had  used  the  continental,  but  had  gone  back  to  the  Engliah ; 
he  thought  the  ancient  method  would  save  time. 

Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  of  tbe  Institute  of  Technology,  next  gave  a  lecture  on  "La- 
boratory methods  of  teaching  physics."  He  said  that  housed  the  old  method  of  lectures, 
illustrated  by  experiments,  for  preliminary  instruction,  after  which  each  student 
studies  the  science  practically,  by  manipulating  the  apparatus,  or  whatever  is  used, 
under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  The  lecturer  illusti*ated  this  method  in  the 
presence  of  the  audience. 

Pruiessor  Shaler,  of  Harvard  College,  followed  with  a  lecture  on  **  The  method  of 
teaching  natural  history." 

On  Thursday  aiternoou,  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania, 
read  an  able  paper  on  "  The  method  of  teaching  English  in  high  schools." 

The  next  exercise  was  a  discussion  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  university.  It  was  opened  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
was  followed  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard ;  Superintendent  Northrop,  of  Ct>nnecticat ; 
and  Professor  Stebbins,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  President  Eliot,  Dr.  Hoyt,  and 
President  Lup ton,  of  Alabama,  to  report  next  year.  Inasmuch  as  this  measure  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  permanent  committee  appointed  by  the  general  association,  the  propriety 
of  this  action  by  the  department  of  higher  instruction  was  questioned. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  : 

President,  D.  A.  Wallace,  of  Illmois ;  vice-president,  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  Massachusetts; 
secretary,  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio. 

THE  RECEPTION  AT  FANSUIL  HALL. 

A  fine  reception,  tendered  to  the  association  by  the  city  government,  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  atFaneuil  Hall.  A  splendid  and  superabundant  ooliation  was 
served  at  an  early  hour. 

The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  President  Chadboume,  of  Williams  College. 
After  nearly  an  hour  had  been  spent  at  the  tables,  Rev.  Dr.  Waters  ton  called  the  assem- 
bly to  order,  and,  with  a  few  remarks,  introduced  Hon.  A.  H.  Rice,  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  city  of  Boston.    Speeches  were  also  made  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrox),  of  Connecti- 
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out;  Hon.  Joeeph  White,  of  MaMachnsetts ;  Prendent  £.  £.  White,  of  Ohio ;  Hon.  John 
Eaton,  Jr.,  Dational  commissibQer;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickerabatn.of  Ptinnsylvania;  Hon.  John 
Swett,  of  California;  Hon.  Joseph  HodgsoU;  of  AhilMuna;  and  Snperintendent  W.  T. 
Harris,  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  occasion  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  eseroises  of  the  three  previous  days. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  very  satisfactory,  but  would  have  been  much 
larger,  had  not  the  principal  railroads,  for  some  auezplained  reason,  failed  to  extend 
the  osoal  courtesies  in  the  reduction  of  fibres. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-third  annnal  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  on  th\d 
13th,  14th,* and  15th  of  August.  The  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  president,  Abner  J. 
Phipps,  Ph.  D.J  of  Massachusetts,  to  make  this  meeting  an  interesting  and  profitable 
one,  were  crowned  with  success. 

At  the  first  session,  on  Tuesday  evening,  which  was  held  in  the  grammar-school  hall, 
Rev.  F.  F.  Ford  offered  prayer.  The  secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Fitchburgh,  Massachnsetts,  July,  1671.  Hon.  M.  T.  Ludden,  in  the 
absence  of  Mayor  Cowan,  made  the  address  of  welcome.  President  Phipps  responded 
briefly,  and  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Ohicaco,  as  a  substitute  for 
Hon.  James  G.  Bluiue,  gave  the  chief  address  of  the  occasion.  His  theme  was  *' The 
hinderance  to  making  the  work  of  teaching  a  profession.'' 

On  Wednesday  the  institute  occupied  Lyceum  Hall  at  each  of  its  three  sessions.  The 
attendance  of  educators  was  very  good  for  a  rainy  day.  Rev.  E.  N.  Haynes,  of  Lewis- 
ton,  otfered  the  morning  prayer. 

Walter  ST.ith,  esq.,  late  of  England,  now  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  State  director  of 
art  education  in  Massachusetts,  read  an  admirable  paper  on  '*  Drawing  in  our  public 
schools."  A  pleasant  discussion  followed,  Mr.  Smith  being  called  upon  to  answer  sev- 
eral questions  from  the  floor. 

An  admirable  jiaper  on  *'  Music  in  schools''  was  then  presented  by  J.Baxter  Upham, 
M.  D.,  chairman  of^the  committee  on  music  of  the  Boston  school  board.  Dr.  Upham 
sketched  the  history  of  the  study  of  music  in  our  public  schools,  especially  in  the 
schools  of  Boston,  where  in  1839  the  study  was  first  regularly  introduced  by  the  school 
board.  Mr.  Luther  W.  Mason,  teacher  of  music  in  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  with 
a  class  of  little  ones  from  the  Lewiston  schools,  illustrated  his  method  of  teaching. 

Francis  H.  Underwood,  esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bartul,  of  Boston,  occupied  the  afternoon 
in  discoursing,  the  former  upon  "  English  literature,"  and*  the  latter  on  **  Industrial 
education." 

The  evening  address  was  on  the  "  Influence  of  education  upon  labor,"  by  Hon.  J.  W. 
Patterson,  United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

On  Tuesday  the  weather  was  exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  the  attendanco  conse- 
quently small.  The  morning  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Burgess,  of 
Lewiston.   * 

Officers  for  the  next  year  were  elected,  as  follows :  President,  M.  C.  Stebbins,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts ;  forty-two  vice-presidents ;  secretary,  W.  Eaton,  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts;  assistant  secretary,  Alfred  Bunker,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
treasurer,  George  A.  Walton,  Westfield,  Massachusetts ;  and  twelve  counselors. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  members  of  the  association  deceased  the  past  year  were 
adopted.  These  are  the  Rev.  Charies  Brooks,  of  Med  ford,  Massachusetts ;  Rev.  Cyrus 
A.  Crane,  D.  D.,  of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island ;  William  Seaver,  of  Northborongh, 
Massachusetts;  Albert  A.  Gamwoll,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  of  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of 
Monson,  Massachut^etts,  and  Professor  Green,  of  Providence,  on  Dr.  Mason.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
Providence,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gamwell.  Mr.  T.  W.  Valen- 
tine, of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  paid  the  same  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Seaver,  of 
whom  he  spoke  as  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  institute,  who  had  labored  with 
the  pioneers  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

At  10.15  a.  m.  the  association  listened  to  a  paper,  by  Nathaniel  T.  Allen,  of  West 
Kewton,  Massachusetts,  on  *^  Public  instruction  in  Germany." 

Professor  Pickering,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  a  brief  ad- 
dress on  the  *^  Laboratory  method  in  physics."  He  advocated  tm  and  pine  as  the 
materials  for  apjiaratus,  and  the  system  of  giving  the  pupils  the  handling  of  experi- 
ments. 

At  2  p.  m.  the  institute  re-assembled,  and  listened  to  a  paper  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  **  The  two  systems  of  education."  He  urged  that  the  first  and 
highest  function  of  school  training  is  the  development  and  cultui-e  of  all  man's  powers 
and  faculties  in  due  harmony  and  equipoise.  The  subordinate  function  is  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  those  things  practically  useful  for  guidance.  The  first  aim  is  discipline; 
second,  knowledge.    The  study  that  meets  both  tests  is  of  assured  value. 

At  4  p.  m.  the  newly-elected  president,  Mr.  Stebbins,  was  introduced  to  the  inatitate. 
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and  thanked  the  members  for  the  honor.    After  singing  the  doxology,  the  iDStitatd 
ac^loamed. 
The  next  annual  session  will  be  held  at  such  place  as  the  directors  may  decide. 

NATIONAL  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  second  National  Baptist  Edncational  Convention  was  held  in  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  May  28,  29,  and  30,  1872,  there  being  in  attendance  about  140 
delegates  from  twenty  States  and  two  Territories. 

Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  Connecticut,  was  elected  president,  who,  on  taking  the  chair, 
expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  of  tlie  convention,  viz,  the  cousideratiou 
of  the  best  methods  by  which  the  denomination  might  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of 
Christian  education. 

The  secretary.  Dr.  S.  S.  Cutting,  read  a  communication  from  the  American  Baptist 
Educational  Commission,  snrreoderinf^  to  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Conven- 
tion the  care  of  the  educational  work  in  which  it  has  been  engaged. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.,  which  was 
followed  by  the  opening  address  by  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,on  ''Institutions  of 
learning  established  by  Christian  denominations,  considered  with  reference  to  praaent 
and  probable  systems  of  public  instruction,"  which  was  discussed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads:  Religious  education  in  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  Sabbath 
school ;  elementary  ^ucation  in  the  public  schools ;  higher  education  in  the  academy, 
the  scientific  school,  the  college,  and  the  professional  school ;  and  general  education 
acquired  in  business,  in  society,  and  by  general  reading. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  President  Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D.,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  read 
a  paper  on  the  question,  '*  How,  and  to  what  extent,  may  colleges,  established  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  and  adjusted  to  that  end,  be  made,  by  the  teaching  which 
they  oifer,  and  by  their  apparatus  of  instniction,  to  serve,  without  damage  to  that 
original  purpose,  in  the  e<lucation  of  young  women  f 

This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  paper,  by  Dr.  Broadus,  of  South  Carolina; 
Dr.  Bliss, of  Pennsylvania;  President  Burleson,  of  Waco  University,  Texas;  and  Presi- 
dent Brooks. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Rochester  University,  read  a  paper  on 
''The  uiethods  and  U8e«  of  classical  studies."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professor 
J.  L.  Lincoln,  of  Brown  University ;  Dr.  Bliss,  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Jones. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper,  prepared  by  Rev.  8.  S.  Cutting,  on  "The  organization 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Baptist  denon^ination."  The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Dr.  J.  Wheaton  Smith,  Mr.  Shepardson,  Dr.  Turn  bull,  President  Hovcy,  Dr.  Mordockt 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Cushman. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Mills,  D.  D.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Hinderances  to  the  increase  of  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel,"  which  was  discussed  at  length.  Professor  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  D.  D., 
read  a  paper  on  "  What  is  a  theological  education  f "  Professor  N.  L.  Andrews,  of  Motli- 
son  University,  spoke  on  "The  moral  elements  of  a  teacher's  art.**  Professor  H.  H, 
Harris  introduced  a  paper  on  "  Methods  and  limits  of  beneficial  aid." 

The  committee  on  "Organization  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion" reported  a  constitution  as  the  basis  of  a  national  society,  the  discussion  of  which 
was  postponed  until  evening,  when,  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "  The  relative  claims 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  on  the  public  benefactions  of  our  churches,"  it  was 
opened  by  President  Bailey,  of  California,  and  continued  by  Professor  Greene,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Smith,  Dr.  Tiirnbuli,  and  others,  and  recommitted.  Being  subsequently  reported  back 
with  modifications,  it  was  discuHsed  at  length  and  laid  on  the  table,  and  then  it  wsis 
voted  to  proceed  to  form  a  national  educational  association,  to  be  known  as  "  The 
American  Baptist  Educational  Commission,"  which  adopted  a  constitution. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  convention  was  an  excursion  to  Crozier  Tbeological  Sem- 
inary at  Chester,  and  a  breakfast  in  Fairmount  Park,  on  Friday.  A  train  of  cars  being 
specially  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  many  guests 
invited,  left  the  city  for  the  jiark  at  about  U  o'clock  a.  m.  The  breakfast  was  spread 
in  a  tasteful  pavilion.  Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  president  of  the  convention,  presided. 
After  the  repast  several  speakers  were  called  upon  to  respond  to  sentiments,  among 
whom  were  the  host,  W.  R.  BuckucU,  esq.,  W.  E.  Littleton, esq.,  Kev.  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  D., 
Father  Gavazzi,  Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Alexander 
Reed,  D.  D.,  George  H.  Stuart,  csti.,  and  others.  Considering  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons present,  the  beauty  of  the  day,  the  elegance  of  the  repast,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  addresses,  the  '*  Bucknell  breakfast ''  was  a  most  delightful  incident  of  this  other- 
wise memorable  occasion. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS*  UNION. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  union  was  held  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  July  31, 
ftnd  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  C.  RUbsamen,  who,  as  the  president  of  the  local  committee 
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of  arrangements,  tcncterod  the  accommodations  connected  with  the  Stevens  Tnstitnte 
of  Technology  for  the  general  meetings  and  those  of  the  sections.  W.  N.  Hailmann 
was  elected  president,  and  other  ofHcei^  wore  duly  chosen.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  founded  by  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens. 

At  the  Hrst  general  meeting  of  the  onion,  a  paper  prepared  by  the  central  committee 
on  the  question  *^ How  can  the  developing  method  be  introduced  into  the  English 
uormal  and  public  schools  f '^  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  Stahl. 

The  pretiident,  Mr.  W.  Hailmann,  L.  Hotse,  and  Dr.  A.  Douai,  were  appointed  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  National  Teachers'  Association  in  Boston,  in  Angust,  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  membeiHof  the  Uoboken  convention  desire  to  join  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  in  the  cause  of  educational  reform. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  Klemm  on  **What  separates  the  German  from  the 
American  schools,  and  what  connects  the  twoT'  This  was  followed  by  a  paper  upon 
'*  The  relation  of  the  public  and  the  G<>rman-American  school  to  the  German  national- 
ity within  the  United  States,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Feldner,  Moeller,  Degbee, 
Oesmann,  Klemni,  Dr.  Douai,  and  others ;  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
''That  the  German-American  school  should  be  as  much  as  possible  perfected  so  aa  to 
serve  as  a  model  to  the  public  school.^ 

The  last  paper  was  a  report  from  the  central  committee  on  the  question  '*  How  can 
the  German  language  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  public  schools?'' 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  "  committee  on  invitations"  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association,  inviting  this  convention  to  a  participation.iu  their  meet- 
ing; and  Mr.  Scboedler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  union  there. 

On  invitation  of  Hon.  Mr.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools,  Saint  Louis,  the  union 
vot«d  to  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  that  city,  from  the  2dth  to  the  3l8t  of  Jwi>, 
1873. 
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BDUCATIOIV   OF    THB    DEAF   AND   DUmB. 

OBNKRAI.  STATISTICS. 

According  to  the  cchbos  of  1870,  the  whole  nnmber  of  deaf  and  dnmb  in  the  United 
States  was  16,205.  Teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  believe  that  these  figures  are  far  too 
low,  this  belief  being  based  npon  the  fact  that  they  individually  know  of  many  dmuf* 
mutes  whose  names  do  not  ap])ear  npon  the  rolls  of  the  census.  The  information  thns 
obtained  from  private  sources  is,  of  course,  too  vague  and  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any 
conclusive  criticism  of  the  census,  or  of  trustworthy  estimates  as  to  what  the  retoms 
ought  to  be ;  but  it  certaiuly  shows  that  numerous  errors  do  exist.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  omissions  are  chiefly  duo  to  the  difficulty  of  determining,  with  regard  to  very  young 
children  whether  they  are  deaf  or  not ;  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  acknowledge 
the  affliction  of  their  children ;  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  census-takers  and  parents, 
with  many  coses  of  semi-mutes,  whether  these  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  included  among 
the  deaf  and  dnmb— as  for  purposes  of  education  they  undoubtedly  pnght — unless 
formed  into  a  class  by  themselves ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  census-takers,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  make  their  inquiries  sufficiently  full  and  explicit.  The  whole  number  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  25,000; 
but  it  can  not  be  determined  at  present  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 

STATISTICS  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  census  of  1870,  as  was  stated  in  the  l{ist  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, contains  very  full  and  valuable  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  inquiries  upon  this  subject  were  not  extended  to  the 
dcnf  and  dumb,  and  tables  prepared  showing,  as  accurately  as  might  be,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  uneducated  among  this  class.  In  the  absence  of  such  information  no  defi- 
nite conclusions  can  be  reached  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  deaf-mutes.  With 
respect,  however,  to  such  of  them  as  are  now  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  in  school,  the  sta- 
tistics gathered  from  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  afibrd  a  basis  for  an 
approximate  estimate. 

The  nnmber  of  deaf-mutes  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20,  in  1870,  according  to  the 
census,  was  7,562.  As  the  proper  school  age  is  comprised  within  these  limits,  and  the 
length  of  time  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  an  average  common-school  education  by 
a  deaf-mute  is  from  seven  to  eight  years,  one-half  of  these,  or  3,781,  ought  to  have  been 
in  school  when  the  census  was  taken.  The  nnmber  actually  in  school  in  870,  accord- 
ing to  a  carefully  prepared  table  published  in  the  American  Ailnals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  for  January,  1871,  was  3,784.  As  many  as  9  imv  cent,  of  these  must  have 
been  in  school  the  day  the  census  was  taken.  If,  then,  we  could  believe  the  ceusns  to 
be  correct,  we  should  be  able  to  congratulate  the  United  States  that  nearly  all  the  deaf 
and  dumb  of  the  country  of  suitable  age  were  under  instruction. 

But,  unhappily,  the  inquiries  made  by  the  officers  of  several  of  our  institntions  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  generous  provision  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  mnd 
dnmb,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  Florida,  a  large  number  of  this  class  are 
not  receiving  its  benefits.  Mr.  G.  O.  Fay,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  institutions  says 
in  his  last  report,  that  he  has  definite  information  concerning  182  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20,  who  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  at  school. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  soporiutendent  of  the  Minnesota  institution,  publishes  a  similar  list 
of  76  deaf  mute^,  in  that  State,  between  the  ages  of  8  and  2o.  The  commissioners 
of  the  Kentucky  institution  say  that  scarcely  more  than  half  the  deaf  and  dnmb 
of  their  State  who  are  of  suitable  age  are  in  the  institution.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
pn)portion  is  still  less.  Of  tlio  65  counties  in  the  State,  21,  including  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous,  are  not  represented,  in  either  the  State  institution  at  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  school  at  Pittsburgh.  There  are  three  counties,  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  150,000,  that  do  not  furnish  a  single  pupil. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  cases,  especially  the  last-named,  are  extreme  instances, 
but  thev  are,  probably,  not  without  parallels  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 
While  there  are  no  data  sufficiently  full  and  accurate  to  enable  us  to  make  a  close  esti- 
mate, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  domb 
of  the  United  States  who  ought  to  be  in  school  are  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  UNEDUCATED  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BE  REACHED? 

When  wo  consider  how  fully  and  liberally  the  means  of  edacation  for  the  deaf  oad 
dumb  are  provided  in  this  country,  it  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  so  many  who 
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are  deprived  of  it.    Various  canses  have  been  aBsifirned  for  this.    Some  parent*  and 

Snardians  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  others, 
literate  themselves,  have  no  idea  of  the  value  of  education ;  others,  from  misguided 
affection,  uro  unwilling  to  part  with  their  children ;  others  are  so  selfish  as  to  keep 
them  at  home  for  the  sake  of  the  rude  manual  labor  which  they  are  able  to  perform. 

The  manner  in  which  these  painful  cases  are  to  be  reached  has  been  a  subject  of 
earnest  thought  and  frequent  discussion  in  our  profession.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
much  can  bo  a^mplished  by  means  of  circulars  addressed  to  postmajt«rs,  tox-collect- 
ors,cIergymt)n,  teachers,  and  others ;  by  interesting  the  country  newspapers  in  the  un- 
dertakidg,  and  especially  by  canvassing  the  State  with  a  few  pupils  and  {giving  public 
exhibitions.  In  proportion  as  such  meanures  as  these  have  been  taken  in  the  several 
States,  the  ratio  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  made  appreciably  loss. 
Bnt  when  every  thiug  has  been  done  in  this  direction  that  is  possible,  there  still  remain 
some  parents  and  guanlians  who  will  not  allow  their  children  to  go  to  school.  Is  there 
no  remedy  for  these  cases  f 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

Compnlsory  education  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb,  long  advocated  in  Germany,  was  first 
proposed  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Noyes,  at  the  con- 
vention of  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  tn  1870.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Noyes's  pai>er  on  this  subject,  bnt  his 
views  seemed  ^o  meet  with  little  acceptance,  the  nsnal  objections  to  State  interference 
being  urged  with  a^lditiooal  force  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  would  be  necessary  in  most  instances  to  remove  the  children  from  their  homes  in 
order  to  have  them  educated.  Since  the  convention,  however,  the  idea  of  compulsory 
education  has  been  growing  in  favor;  it  was  advocated  by  several  principals  of  insti- 
tutions in  their  last  reports,  and  at  a  conference  of  principals  held  at  Flint,  Michigan, 
during  the  present  year,  resolutions  were  passed  recommending  its  adoption. 

Whatever  considerations  of  humanity  to  the  individual,  and  of  self  preservation  for 
the  community,  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  in  general,  apply  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Lack  of  education  in  their 
case  is  fraught  wi^h  rosult<s  vastly  more  disastnius  both  to  themselves  and  others  than 
in  the  case  of  those  who  can  hear  and  speak.  Deplorable  as  is  the  condition  of  the 
hearing  person  when  deprived  of  the  training  of  schools  and  the  knowledge  of  books, 
it  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute.  Unhappy,  and  even  dangerous, 
as  is  the  state  of  the  community  in  which  there  are  many  illiterate  persons,  it  is  not 
ex^M>sed  to  the  same  dangers  as  a  community  whose  deaf-mutesare  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  Ignorance.  For  the  hearing  x>erson,  though  wholly  shut  out  from  schools  and  utterly 
ignorant  of  books,  has  a  continual  means  ot  education  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his 
1^11ow-man ;  ho  may  be  illiterate,  but  be  can  not  remain  uneducated.  Even  in  the 
lowest  state  of  ignorance,  provided  this  stops  short  of  idiocy,  he  knows  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  is  justly  held  responsible  before  the  law  for  his  acts. 

But  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  though  endowed  with  a  mind  and  soul  capable  of  the 
highest  development,  is  left  in  a  con<lition  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness.  While 
ho  gives  evident  proof  of  the  possession  of  fucnlties  that  place  him  far  above  the  idiot 
andthe  brute, and  is  able  under  favorable  circumstances  to  develop  a  language  by 
which  he  can  communicate  with  his  friends  upon  a  limited  range  of  subjecte,  he  is  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  such  clear  understanding  of  moral  truths,  of  his  own  rights 
and  the  rights  of  others,  as  to  render  him  properly  responsible  for  his  actions. 

The  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf-mute,  and  his  moral  and  legal  responsibility, 
are  admirably  treated  in  a  paper  by  Inaac  Lewis  Peet,  LL.  D.,  principal  of  the  New 
York  institution,  entitled  ** The  psychical  status  and  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
totally  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,''  published  in  the  journal  of  Psychological  Medi- 
cine for  January,  187:i2,  and  in  the  Annals  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  April,  ib72. 

DANGER  TO  SOCIETT  FROM  UNEDUCATED  DEAF-MUTES. 

The  cases  in  which  crimes  have  been  committed  by  uneducated  dcaf-mntes,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Enrope,  are  not  few ;  and  while  the  usage  of  the  courts  has  varied 
somewhat,  and  unfortunately  no  statutes  have  been  enacted  with  special  refereuce  to 
snch  cases,  the  general  precedent  goes  to  establish  the  principle,  which  must  seem  rea- 
sonable to  all  who  are  familiar  with  this  class  of  persons,  thiat  uneducated  deaf-mutes 
can  not  justly  be  held  accountable  to  the  laws. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  does  not  society  owe  it  to  itself,  for  its  pwn  protection,  as 
well  as  to  the  deaf-mute  for  his  welfare,  to  provide  that  when  parents  or  guardians, 
through  ignorance  or  selfishness,  refuse  to  allow  their  deaf-mute  cnildren  to  receive  the 
ediicat  ion  fretly  offered  by  the  State,  the  law  shall  interfere,  and  compel  them  to  send 
the  children  to  school  f 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  TlIB    INBTITUTIONS. 

While  wo  lament  that  the  blessings  of  education  do  not  reach  all  the  deaf-mntes  of 
the  country,  the  growth  of  the  institutions  affords  gratifying  evidence  that  the  propor- 
tion, as  well  as  the  number  of  those  who  do  receive  its  benefits,  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. In  IHG^i  there  were  22  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2,012  pupils;  there  are  now  36  schools,  and  the  number  of  pupiU 
under  instruction  in  1B71  was  4,068,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  eight 
years.  During  the  present  year,  there  have  been  4,253  pupils  in  the  36  institutiont 
from  which  returns  have  been  received.  « 

CONFERENCE   OF  PRINCIPALS. 

A  conference  of  principals  of  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  was  held 
at  Flint,  Michigan,  in  August  last.  Though  the  attendance  was  small,  the  discussions 
were  spirited  and  profitable,  and  the  proceedings,  when  published,  will  be  of  value  to 
the  profession  and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  prin- 
cipal topics  diHcussed  by  the  conference  were  the  classification  of  pupils ;  institution 
registers  and  records ;  ^lucation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the  same  insti- 
tution ;  instruction  in  articulation ;  compulsory  education ;  congregate  dormitories ; 
recreations;  hygiene;  discipline;  best  order  of  daily  exercises;  best  mode  of  collect- 
ing statistics,  &c. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was  an  exposition  by  Mr.  A.  Graham  Dell 
of  his  father's  ingenious  and  valuable  method  of  **  visible  speech,"  which  has  been 
applied  with  snccoKsful  results  in  the  instniction  of  the  deafpid  dumb  in  articulation. 
The  proceedings  of  the  conference  ore  to  be  published  in  connection  with  the  next 
report  of  the  Michigan  institution. 

EDWABD  A.  FAY. 
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EDUCATION     OF      THB     BLIND. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  there  is  a  growing  interest  throughout  the  United  States 
in  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  their  conditions  and  wants. 

At  first  thought,  blindness  seems  to  be  the  sorest  bodily  evil  to  which  man  is  subject, 
and  no  other  one  so  readily  calls  forth  human  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  This  sym- 
pathy, however,  has,  thus  far,  acted  blindly,  and  therefore  has  failed  to  give  the 
reJief  which  it  sought  to  bring,  because  applied  unwisely. 

The  privation  of  the  pleasures  which  come  through  sight  is  not  the  chief  cause  of 
the  hardship  of  blindness.  Men  can  bear  that  and  wi  happy;  indeed,  all  men  have  to 
bear  it  half  of  every  day. 

Individual  independence  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  human  happiness ;  and  the  only 
secure  basis  of  that  is  the  ability  to  work.  Man  is  created  an  industrious  auimaL 
AVork  of  some  sort  is  essential  to  his  welfare ;  and  light  is  given  to  him  by  which  to 
work.  But  all  the  industries  of  the  world  are  conducted  upon  the  idea  of  the  preva- 
lence of  light,  and  of  the  ability  of  the  workmen  to  see.  The  blind,  lacking  this 
ability,  are  thrown  out  of  the  industrial  and  'productive  classes,  and  fall  into  the 
dependent  class.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  people  have  regarded  them  as  neces- 
sarily paupers  and  dependents.  This  dependence  is  the  bitter  drop  in  their  cup  of  life. 
They  are,  however,  in  some  respects,  the  least  unfortunate  of  all  dependent  classes, 
because  their  very  appearance  challenges  sympathy.  Men  perceive  the  fearful  infirmity 
at  a  glance.  They  ieel  that  it  cnts  on  the  sufferer  from  the  usual  modes  of  activity 
and  of  enjoyment,  and  suppose  that  it  leaves  him  no  means  of  happiness. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  blind  have  probably  had  less  of  positive  suffering  from  cold, 
nakedness,  and  hunger  than  other  depenaent  classes.  Neither  the  deaf-mutes,  nor 
tlie  lunatics,  nor  the  idiots,  nor  the  halt,  nor  the  cripple,  excite  so  much  compas- 
sion, nor  receive  such  ready  aid,  as  do  the  blind.  Their  infirmity  seems  the  sum  of  all 
infirmities,  and  men,  not  knowing  how  else  to  relieve  it,  give  alms.  Their  readiness  to 
give  encourages  the  habit  of  asking,  and  the  blind  beggar  is  the  favored  of  all  beg- 
gars. He  holds  his  lucrative  place  by  the  church-doors,  and  at  the  street-comers,  after 
all  other  beggars  are  banished  from  the  streets  of  cities  by  the  police. 

Previous  to  the  present  century  the  principal  special  establishments  for  the  blind 
were,  for  the  most  part,  eleemosynary  in  their  nature  and  demoralizing  in  their  tend- 
encies. A  brief  notice  of  the  two  principal  asylums  will  illustrate  the  eyil  effects 
which  follow  the  indulgence  of  the  tender  feelings  of  compassion  toward  the  blind 
without  careful  consideration  of  their  real  wants,  and  without  insisting  that  they  shall 
be  constantly  occupied  at  some  wholesome  work,  and  recompensed  according  to  their 
industry  and  their  deserts. 

History  says  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  Louis  IX  retreated  from  his  foolish  cru- 
Bade,  leaving  behind  many  knights  and  gentlemen  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lems. He  atterward  ransomed  three  hundred  of  them,  but  only  after  the  barbarians 
had  put  out  their  eyes.  Instead  of  pensioning  them,  and  letting  them  take  care  of 
themselves,  he  established  what  was  intended  as  a  monument  of  pious  benevolence, 
the  hospital  called  the  Quinze  Vingt  (Fifteen  Scores)  for  the  three  hundred  blind  men. 
Like  many  other  establishments  wiiich,  like  evil  weeds,  get  root  in  a  community,  this 
one  was  perpetuated  after  the  exigency  that  called  for  it  had  ceased  to  exist.  As  the 
blind  crusaders  die<l  off,  other  blind  soldiers  took  their  places.  As  no  strict  discipline 
was  enforced,  and  no  steady  occupation  required,  the  usual  demoralization  followed 
upon  the  aggregation  of  great  numbers  of  men  in  an  abnormal  condition  of  body. 

The  estabhshment  was  not  well  enough  endowed  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  begging. 
Charity-boxes  were  set  up  at  the  church-doors,  and  the  inmates  were  allowed  to  parade 
about  m  bands,  making  wretched  music,  braying,  and  demanding  alms.  These  blind 
and  sturdy  beggars  seem  to  have  got  complete  mastery  of  the  establishment,  and  to 
have  laid  hands  upon  the  contents  of  the  charity-boxes,  for  we  find  them  refusii)g  to 
accept  the  rule  proposed  by  the  chancellor,  which  was  as  follows : 

^  Ordered,  That  a  deputation  of  said  brethren  shall,  on  Sundays  and  feast-days,  visit 
all  the  chapelt  and  churches,  and  seek  alms,  but  without  crying  aloud  or  braying,  as 
some  have  done,  and  that  what  they  gather  shall  be  put  into  the  common  purse,  and 
not  appropriated  to  their  private  benefit,  as  has  been  the  case." 

The  establishment  seems  now  to  have  degenerated  into  a  center  of  demoralization 
to  the  inmates,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  public,  for  we  find  the  poet  Rutebocuf  crying  out 
in  vexation  of  spirit,  *'  I  don't  know  why  the  King  should  have  gathered  into  one  great 
house  three  hundred  blind  men,  who  are  allowed  to  go  about  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
hands,  braying  the  livelong  day.  As  they  have  no  leaders,  they  go  butting  up  against 
ciach  other,  and  against  other  folks,  and  so  bruising  themselves."  "  Would  that  fire 
might  strike  the  house,  and  the  establishment  bo  consumcNd,  so  that  we  might  construct 
another  on  a  better  scale."  > 

2d  E 
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An  old  book,  called  ^  Tlio  Cries  of  Paris/'  mentions  the  blind  beggars  going  aboat 

and  shouting  fox  bread : 

A  nain  crier,  mettent  grant  peino, 
£  li  avTifzle,  k  hanto  olaine, 
I>u  pain  h  cel»  de  champe  porri, 
Dout  moult  Bovent,  aacuiez,  rod  ri. 

The  author  of  the  Persian  Letters  speaks  of  visiting  the  establishment  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  finding  the  blind  men  ^'i^aily  roistering  at  unknown  games  and 
playing  cards."  And  wo  ourselves  can  testify  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  same  thing  was  to  be  seen.  The  great  establishment  at  Naples  was  in  an 
even  worse  condition. 

Tbe  point  of  interest  and  of  instruction  for  us,  in  the  history  of  these  and  other  lam 
establishments,  is  that  some  of  the  sources  of  demoralization  seem  to  grow  neceaaariTy 
out  of  the  unwise  practice  of  segregating  adult  blind  people  from  the  community,  and 
congregating  them  together  in  one  great  establishment  for  permanent  residenoe. 

During  this  century,  organized  efforts  have  been  made  to  aid  the  blind  in.  &B^esaX 
European  nations,  and  generally  under  better  auspices  than  before. 

We  shall  notice  briefly  those  of  Great  Britain  as  being  most  cognate  to  thoeeof  onr 
own  country.  In  that  country,  as  in  others,  the  blind  were  generally  driven  to  beg- 
ging as  their  only  means  of  living ;  blindness  and  beggary  were  8ynon3niiou8:  and 
among  most  people  the  idea  of  a  bhnd  person  even  now  insUmtly  suggests  the  idea  of 
a  beggar. 

Early  in  this  century,  organized  efforts  were  made  in  Great  Britain  for  the  relief  of 
this  unfortunate  class.  They  were  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  class  must  necessarily 
remain  dependent  upon  the  higher  classes,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  social  scale.  The  best 
that  occurred  as  possible  to  be  done  for  them,'was  to  train  them  to  some  handicraft, 
by  the  exercise  of  which  they  could  gain  a  livelihood  in  part.  Societies  were  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  supplying  employment  to  the  trained  workmen ;  paying  the 
rent  of  workshops  and  sales-rooms,  and  selling  their  wares  without  commission.  At 
the  same  time  a  little  secular  knowledge  and  a  great  deal  of  religious  instruction  were 
imparted. 

There  are  19  institutions  of  this  kind,  (a  sort  of  training-school,}  containing  in  all 
nearly  1,000  inmates.  These  establishments  differ  from  those  of  the  United  States 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  mental  education  is  but  little  attended  to  in  comparison  with 
mechanical  training.  There  the  blind  man  accepts  the  situation,  and  proposes  to 
work  with  his  hancLB  for  a  partial  livelihood,  depending  upon  some  society  or  friends 
for  the  rest ;  hero  he  means  to  do  something  better,  and  to  work  at  his  trade  only  in 
the  last  necessity. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  16  establishments,  of  the  nature  of  the  well-known 
**  association  for  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  blind,"  which  support  in  whole 
or  in  part  nearly  500  blind  persons. 

There  are  16  associations  for  aiding  the  blind  by  direct  charity  in  the  form  of 
pensions ;  about  2,000  are  thus  aided.  The  charity  is  given  conditionally.  In  most 
cases  the  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  iifty  years  old  and  must  not  solicit 
alms.  In  some  they  must  be  Protestants,  in  others  must  be  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  two  they  must  be  freemen,  or  widows  of  freemen.  In  some  they  must  be 
perm  anon  t  residents  of  certain  parishes. 

These  establishments  are  not  self-supporting;  that  is,  the  sales  of  the  wares  do  not 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  The  defect  is  made  up  by  annual  contribu- 
tions and  legacies.  They  do  not  therefore  lift  the  blind  out  of  the  dependent  class 
and  give  them  the  proud  consciousness  of  being  entirely  independent ;  but  they  help 
them  to  hel]^  themselves,  and  this  is  a  noble  work. 

The  best  feature  in  these  establishments,  and  the  one  which  is  most  instructive  to 
us,  is  that  of  supplying  work  to  the  blind  in  their  several  homes.  Preserve  to  the  blind 
man  his  home,  and  you  save  much  of  his  self-respect ;  give  him  means  of  self-support 
and  you  save  all  of  it,  and  make  him  happy.  You  remove  from  his  mental  sight  that 
dark  prospect  of  ending  his  days  in  an  almshouse,  which  is  touchingly  sketohed  by  the 
blind  poet  when  ho  sa^s : 

Dojocting  prospect  I  soon  the  hoi>ole88  hour 
Sklay  come,  perLaps  this  moment  it  impends, 
Which  drives  one  forth  to  penury  and  cold, 
leaked,  and  heat  ht  all  the  storms  of  heaven, 
FriendlcRA  and  cuideless  to  explore  my  way ; 
Till  on  cold  eartn  the  poor  unhallowed  heaid 
lieclininc;,  vainly  from  the  mthless  blast 
Kespito  I  beg,  and  in  the  shook  expire. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  object  of  these  establishments  was  to  train  the  blind  man 
to  such  skill  in  handicraft  that,  with  a  little  aid  in  the  way  of  shop-rent,  and  by  sale  of 
his  wares  without  commission,  he  could  compote  in  certain  simple  trades  with  the 
least  skilled  who  work  by  sight. 

The  success  of  this  effort  depends  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the  hand-workera^ 
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and  differs  of  course  in  different  countries.  Not  long  since  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Riechanical  T^ork  was  done  by  hand,  and  the  blind  workman  found  employment  in 
many  of  the  simpler  branches ;  but  the  rapid  and  wonderful  contrivances  by  which 
fingers  of  iron  do  the  work  of  fingers  of  flesh,  make  it  harder  and  harder  for  him  to 
earn  the  whole  loa£  That  part  eked  out  to  him  by  the  hand  of  charity  has  to  be 
increased  in  size.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  mechanical  improvements  went 
on,  straitening  and  lessening  the  fieJd  of  simple  handicraft  in  which  the  blind  man 
could  work.  They  contributed  to  the  ^neral  welfare,  because  they  merely  drove  the 
common  workman  into  other  fields  which  require  more  skill,  while  they  harmed  the 
blind  man  because  those  fields  were  not  open  to  him.  Thus  the  attempt  to  lift  the 
blind  man  out  of  the  pauper  class  had  but  partial  success.  He  was  still  dependent,  to 
a  conaidfirabli)  degree^  on  charity,  and  £elt  some  of  the  demoraUzing  effects  of  depend- 
ence. 

The  attempt  was  made  in  the  Northern  States  of  the  United  States  under  better 
auspices.  As  soon  as  the  claims  of  blind  children  to  a  share  of  the  benefit  of  common- 
school  learning  were  urged,  it  was  conceded,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  of  right. 
Means  were  contrived  to  instruct  them  to  get  in  special  schools  or  institutions ;  and 
these  were  rapidly  multiplied.  It  was  assumed  that  a  cultivated  brain  would  make  a 
more  cunning  hand,  and  that  even  women  who  wash  clothes,  and  men  who  braid  mats, 
would  do  so  more  skillfully  and  profitably  with  mental  culture  than  without  it. 

The  ceneral  system  adopted  in  these  special  institutions  is :  First.  To  give  to  all 
pupils  the  same  sort  of  instruction,  and  to  tne  same  degree,  as  is  given  in  the  best  public 
common  schools.  Secondly.  To  teach  them  the  elements  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Thirdly.  To  train  them  in  some  sort  of  simple  handicraft,  on  which  they  were  to  depend 
for  a  livelihood.  But  special  schools  for  the  blind  can  no  more  control  or  direct  the 
future  calling  of  those  who  leave  than  common  schools  can  direct  the  future  calling  of 
their  graduates.  Both  classes  become  subject  to  prevailing  social  influences,  and  their 
course  in  life  is  affected  by  them. 

Blind  children  get  their  mental  instruction  in  the  institutions ;  they  there  receive 
valuable  moral  tendencies,  and  are  launched  upon  the  voyage  of  life  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  they  come  immediately  under  potent  sojial  influences,  which  complete  their 
education  and  modify  their  character.  Two  of  these  influences  especially  aflect  the  blind: 
First.  There  is  in  our  community  a  prevailing  spirit  of  independence,  anda  desire  among 
the  young  to  strike  out  in  new  directions.  Secondly.  Hand-work  is  considered  less  respect- 
able than  brain-work.  Now  the  blind,  without  being  a  whit  more  foolish  than  other 
people,  are  not  a  whit  less  so.  Indeed,  they,  more  than  others,  are  justified  in  seeking 
"  to  shirk  work,'*  because,  under  any  circumstances,  they  do  mechanical  work  at  a  disad- 
vantage compared  with  others;  and,  where  competition  for  livelihood  is  sharp,  they  go  to 
the  w^l.  They  soon  find  this  out,  and  they  catch  the  prevailing  spirit  of  society ;  so  that 
out  of  a  thousand  gra<luates  who  have  learned  some  haudicrait  in  their  several  institu- 
tions, hardly  two-tenths  practice  them  for  a  living.  The  most  of  them  resort  to  various 
branches  ol  the  musical  profession,  teaching  the  elements  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  playing  upon  organs,  or  in  choirs,  tuning  pianos,  or  trading  in  musical  instru- 
ments. It  is  gratifyiu|^  to  note  how  many  succeed  in  this  way,  because  music  furnishes 
a  field  of  occupation  in  which  they  find  positive  pleasure,  that  goes  far  to  compen- 
sate them  for  their  sad  privation  of  the  common  means  of  enjoyment.  Other  graduates 
take  petty  agencies  in  trade,  and  wMth  a  guide  go  about  the  country  peddling  a  little 
on  their  own  account.  Others,  favored  by  friends,  contrive  to  find  employment  in  some 
of  the  establishments  in  which  some  hand-work  and  some  head-work  are  required. 

A  few  work  diligently  at  their  trade,  and  earn  an  honest  and  comfortable  livelihood. 
The  general  condition  of  the  graduates  is  affected  by  the  prevailing  feeling  of  com- 
passion, which  leadH  people  to  make  an  exception  in  their  favor,  and  to  give  them  aid 
without  requiring  that  they  shall  aid  themselves  as  far  as  is  possible.  Many  of  the 
blind  take  advantage  of  this  feeling  and  abuse  it  sadly.  They  know  that  people  will 
endure  wretched  music,  accept  inferior  service^  and  buy  poor  wares,  thinking  to  unite 
charity  with  business,  and  they  take  advantage  thereof 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  general  result  of  the  attempts  made  in  the  score  of 
institutions  to  lift  the  blind  out  of  the  pauper  class  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Cer- 
tainly fewer  of  them  come  upon  the  towns  lor  support  than  would  have  done  so  but 
for  these  efforts. 

There  is  doubtless  a  greater  proportion  of  really  self-supporting  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  this  is  owing  mainly  to  the  existence  of 
more  than  a  score  of  public  institutions  for  their  instruction  and  training.  There  will 
be  a  still  greater  number  v^hen  the  public  comes  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  while 
the  blind,  als  a  class,  have  a  right  to  such  advantages  at  the  hand  of  necessity  as  will 
tt^nd  to  equalize  their  condition  as  social  workers  with  that  of  other  men,  they  have 
also  their  duties,  to  the  performance  of  which  they  should  be  strictly  held. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  history  of  blind  insti- 
tutions, was  the  convention  for  three  days  of  superintendents  and  teachers,  held  in 
August,  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston. 
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The  presence  of  representatives  ttom  so  many  State  institutions,  some  of  which 
receive  beneficiaries  from  adjoining  States,  showed  how  wide-spread  is  the  interest  felt 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  by  the  people  of  the.United  States,  and  how  ready  are  the 
legislative  bodies  to  pay  liberally  for  it.  There  was  a  general  concurrence  or  opinion 
ui)ou  the  following  important  matters,  although  no  vote  was  deemed  necessary :  That 
mental  and  instinctive  culture  should  undenie  and  form  an  important  part  of  the 
course  of  education  and  training  for  all  the  blind,  even  those  destmed  to  mechanical 
pursuits.  That  the  methods  and  processes  of  instruction  in  schools,  and  the  various 
means  used  in  education,  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  most  approved  ones 
used  with  ordinary  children  and  youth.  That  the  multiplication  of  books  in  raised 
print,  and  the  improvement  of  tangible  apparatus  of  instruction,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance.   That  uniformity  in  the  type  is  desirable  but  not  essential. 

The  table  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  shows  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  since  the  table  published 
in  this  report,  January,  1871.  In  three  the  superintendents  have  been  phang^.  The 
total  number  of  inmates  is  1,900  against  2,032  last  year.  This  decrease  is  only  appar- 
ent, and  comes  from  the  fact  that  iu  the  returns  made  last  year,  four  more  institutions, 
which  receive  both  mutes  and  blind,  the  mutes  were  included  with  the  blind.  The 
table  as  corrected  gives  the  actual  number  of  blind  pupils.  The  total  valuation  of 
pi-operty  has  increased  from  $3,201,995.02  to  $3,986,670.71.  The  aggregate  of  appro- 
priations by  the  several  legislatures  was  last  year  $444,9d5.64  against  $403,412.46  iu  the 
preceding  year.  The  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages  to  blind  persons  was  $35,247.67 
against  $26,542.11  iu  IdTO. 

SAMT.  G.  HOWE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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The  presence  of  representatives  Arom  so  many  State  institutions,  some  of  which 
receive  beneficiaries  from  adjoining  States,  showed  how  wide-spread  is  the  interest  felt 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  by  the  people  of  the.United  States,  and  how  ready  are  the 
legislative  bodies  to  pay  liberally  for  it.  There  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
upon  the  following  important  matters,  although  no  vote  was  deemed  necessary :  That 
mental  and  instinctive  culture  should  underiie  and  form  an  important  part  of  the 
course  of  education  and  training  for  all  the  blind,  even  those  destined  to  mechanical 
pursuits.  That  the  methods  and  processes  of  instruction  in  schools,  and  the  various 
means  used  in  education,  should  conform  as  nearly  as  i>ossible  to  the  most  approved  ones 
used  with  ordinary  children  and  youth.  That  the  multiplication  of  books  in  raised 
print,  and  the  improvement  of  tangible  apparatus  of  instruction,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance.   That  uniformity  in  the  type  is  desirable  but  not  essentiaL 

The  table  in  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  shows  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  various  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  since  the  table  published 
in  this  report,  January,  1871.  In  three  the  superintendents  have  been  phanged.  The 
total  number  of  inmates  is  1,900  against  2,032  last  year.  This  decrease  is  only  appar- 
ent, and  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  the  returns  made  last  year,  four  more  institutions, 
which  receive  both  mutes  and  blind,  the  mutes  were  included  with  the  blind.  The 
t-able  as  corrected  gives  the  actual  number  of  blind  pupils.  The  total  valuation  of 
property  has  increased  from  $3,201,995.02  to  $3,986,678.71.  The  aggregate  of  appro- 
priations by  the  several  legislatures  was  last  year  $444,985.64  against^03,4 12.46  in  the 
lireccding  year.  The  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages  to  blind  persons  was  $35,247.67 
against  $:^,542.11  in  1670. 

SAMTi  G.  HOWE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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TRIES. 

EXTENT  OP  REVIEW  AND  80UKCE8  OF  INFORMATION. 

In  this  review  are  given  the  most  important  edacational  events  of  foreign  conntriesy 
together  with  the  latest  statistics  obtainable. 

As  in  the  review  in  the  report  for  1871,  the  official  reports  transmitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  have  been  consulted  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  addition  the  following 
l>eriodical  publications : 

"  Lilbens's  Ptidagogischer  Jahresbericht,"  (LUbens's  Annual  Review  of  Pedagogics,) 
published  annually  at  Lcipsic. 

"  Wolfram's  Allgcmeine  Chronik  des  Volksschulwesens,"  (Wolfram's  General  Chron- 
icle of  Public  Instruction,)  published  annually  at  Hamburg. 

^*  Allgemeinc  Schulzeituug/'  (General  School  Journal,)  published  weekly  at  Barm- 
stadt. 

^  The  Educational  Times,''  published  monthly  in  London. 

The  general  statistics  and  the  personnel  of  educational  authorities  are  all  given 
according  to  the  Almanoch  de  Gotha  for  1873. 

In  some  cases  the  number  of  inhabitants  given  at  the  head  of  the  country  (in  every 
instance  the  very  latest  information)  will  differ  from  that  mentioned  in  the  review, 
the  latter  being  the  number  given  in  the  last  official  report  received.  Even  where 
absolutely  no  educational  information. could  be  obtained  up  to  the  time  of  the  closing 
of  this  rex>ort,  the  general  statistics  and  the  name  of  the  present  minister  of  public 
instruction  (according  to  the  Almaaacb  de  Gotha  for  1873)  have  been  given  for  the  sake 
of  oompletenea^ 


I.— EUROPE.    • 

AUSTEIAN  MONAECHY. 

(AToa,  227,234  square  9ile%    Popnkticm,  35,904.435.) 

The  Austrian  monarchy  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  viz  :  the  empire  of  Austria 
and  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  each  of  which  has  its  own  administration  and  parlia- 
ment, and  is  only  dynastically  united  with  the  other. 

1.— EMPIRE  OP  AUSTRIA. 

(Constitiitioii^  Monarchy.    Area,  108,234  iqiiare  miles.    Popnlation,  20,894,980.) 
Minister  of  public  instruction^  Stremayr. 

BEP0]Et7  OV  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

During  last  year  Mr.  Stromayr,  minister  of  public  instmotion.  p^ublished  his  annual 
report,  which  treats  chiefly  of  the  school  legislation  since  the  abolition  of  the  concordat. 
The  report  says ;  "  The  new  school  laws  nave  been  very  favorably  received  in  the 
cities  and  by  the  whole  German  population,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Tyrol;  while 
they  have  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  clergy  in  many  mral  districts  where 
clerical  influence  is  all-powerful.  There  is  this  difference  observable,  that  the  older 
clergy  have  always  kept  their  opposition  within  certain  bounds,  while  the  younger 
clergy  have  assailed  the  laws  in  the  most  violent  manner  and  the  most  nnmie^flnred 
terms." 

The  minister  finally  expresses  his  oonviction  ''that  the  consistent  bnt  f^igni^Afi  exfr- 
cntion  of  the  new  laws  will  gradually  conciliate  the  conflicting  parties." 

EFFECT  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOIrLAW. 

That  the  views  of  Mr.  Stremayr  arejcorreot  is  plainly  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  innumerable  difficulties,  the  new  law  is  gaining  ground  every  day ;  teachers'  so<sio<^ 
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ties  and  conferences  are  constantly  increasing,  tbcro  is  a  healthy  spirit  of  emnlation 
visible  every  where,  and,  according  to  present  appearances,  the  days  of  mere  mechanical 
instruction  are  numbered.  As  wiis  to  be  expected,  tbeso  measures  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  the  clergy  and  the  ultramontane  party,  and  the  teachers  wore  in  many 
places  attacked  and  hindered  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  ;  but  they  did  not  lose 
courage,  for  they  knew  that  the  school-law  would  protect  them.  IJnt  this  very  law  was 
endangered  when,  in  the  beginning  of  tbo  year  1871,  the  ministry  very  suddenly  resigned, 
and  was  rei)laccd  by  the  Ilohenwart  ministry,  iu  which  Jirecek  took  his  seat  as  miui»- 
tor  of  public  instruction. 

JIIIECEK  MINISTER  OP  PUBLIC  INSTBUCTION. 

In  the  beginning,  Jirecek  seemed  favorable  to  the  projyrressivo  educational  movement, 
but  soon  strong  reactionary  tendencies  began  to  show  themselves.  The  minister 
ordered  a  revision  of  the  school-laws,  and  requested  school  councils  of  the  provinces  to 
send  in  a  complete  list  of  all  the  objections  to  the  new  school-laws,  and  their  sugges- 
tions for  alterations  in  the  same.  This  measure  elicited  unbounded  applause  from  the 
clerical  and  ultramontane  journals.  But  the  Austrian  teachers,  almost  to  a  man, 
frankly  and  openly  opposed  it.  At  a  large  meeting,  at  which  delegates  from  all  the 
provinces  were  present,  they  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  "  that  in  the  new  school- 
laws  we  recognize  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modem  education ;  that  we  desire 
that  they  may  soon  be  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  that  alterations  are  desirable 
only  in  regard  to  regulations  concerning  corporal  punishment  and  teachers^  salaries.^' 
The  school  councils  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Austria,  Salzburg,  Moraviiii 
Silesia,  Carinthia,  and  Styria  most  emphatically  objected  to  any  alterations. 

The  ultramontane  party  endeavored  to  influence  the  minister  by  petitions,  setting 
forth  that  the  new  school-law,  in  depriving  the  clergy  of  any  and  every  pretext  for  in- 
terference in  school  matters,  engendered  an  irreligious  spirit,  and  endangered  the  whole 
social  and  political  fabric.  Jirecek,  according  to  all  accouuts,  receiv^  this  petition 
in  the  most  favorable  manner,  and  encouraged  the  petitioners  in  their  vain  hopes.  The 
whole  matter  gave  rise  to  violent  debates  in  the  imperial  Parliament  Fux,  a  member 
of  Parliament,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  showed  that  there  was  the  greatest  danger  of  the 
progress  in  education  and  church  being  paralyzed  by  federalistic  and  reactionary  tend- 
encies. "  Austria,"  he  said,  "  especially  as  regards  education,  is  now  passing  through 
a  very  perilous  period,  compared  with  that  of  its  northwestern  neighbors.  It  is  not 
the  needle-gun,  but  the  power  of  the  intellect,  which  in  our  time  gives  superiority  to 
oua  nation  over  another.''  ' 

STREMAYB  AGAIN  BONISTEB  OF  PUBUC  IXBTBXJCnOV. 

After  a  most  violent  struggle,  occasioned  not  merely  by  the  school  question,  the 
Hohenwart  ministry  was  compelled  to  resign  in  December,  1871,  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  Aucrsperg  ministry,  in  which  Stremayr  again  became  minister  of  public 
instruction.  What  may  be  expected  from  the  newmmis^  is  indicated  by  the  Emperor's 
speech  from  the  throne,  December  13,  1871.  Referring  to  the  school  question,  he  says : 
'*  The  strict  carrying  out  of  the  new  school-law  will  form  one  of  the  most  impoctant 
duties  of  my  reign.'" 

8TATISTIC& 

Much  remains  to  be  done  for  education,  as  will  be  seen  ftom  the  official  school  statis- 
tics contained  in  the  Austrian  statistical  year-book.  According  to  this,  the  percentage 
of  children  attending  school  as  to-  the  total  number  of  ohil£en  of  school  age  is  as 
follows:  Lower  Austria,  98.4;  Upper  Austria,  97.1 ;  Carinthia,  84.1:  Gamiola,  65.3; 
Trieste,  Istria,  Gorz,  and  Gradiska,  51.9 ;  Bohemia,  9G.4 ;  Silesia,  95.6 ;  Galicia,  29.7 ; 
Bukowina,  20.5 ;  Dalmatia,  28.3.  In  several  provinces,  especially  in  l^rol,  there  are, 
as  yet,  many  schools  which  are  only  in  operation  during  hsilf  the  year.  Of  such  schools 
there  are  in  the  Austrian  Empire  1,815  ;  Ualicia  has  296  such ;  Moravia,  7 ;  Bohemia,  11 ; 
Istria,  1 ;  Carniola,  5 ;  Carinthia,  16 ;  Styria,  8.  The  total  number  of  public  elementary 
schools  is  15,054,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  2,600,000.  In  Tyrol  there 
is  one  school  to  every  447  inhabitants ;  in  Galicia,  one  to.  2,286 ;  and  in  Bukowina, 
one  to  3,116.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  following  facts  are  mentioned :  In  Sax* 
ony  there  arc  on  an  average  8  elementary  schools  to  every  German  square  mile,  (about 
18  Enclish  square  miles,)  and  in  Austria,  3.  In  Saxony,  95  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  attend  school,  and  in  Austria  only  75  per  cent.  In  Prussia  there  are  1^ 
well-educated  children  to  every  1,000  of  the  population,  and  in  Austria  only  84.  In 
Galicia,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  towns  and  villages  have  no  school  at  all :  this 
province  also  has  23  per  cent,  of  all  the  criminals  in  the  empire,  37  per  cent,  of  all  the 
murders,  and  exactly  one-half  of  all  those  condemned  to  death.  In  1865,  29  per  cent, 
of  the  conscripts  were  without  any  education  whatever.  In  1869,  the  percentaae  of 
illiterate  recruits  wag  4  in  Lower  Austiia,  11  iu  Upper  Austria,  32  in  Bohemia^  Sd  in 
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Silesia,  40  in  Salzbnrg,  44  in  MoraTla,  50  in  Styria.  In  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
Dalmatia,  the  x>ercentage  was  even  higher.  According  to  the  last  census,  there  wore 
in  the  empire  of  Austria  31,398  priests  and  clergymen,  and  40,503  teachers;  con- 
sequently there  is  one  priest  or  clergyman  to  every  630  of  the  population,  and  one 
teacher  to  every  490. 

JESUIT  GYMNASIA. 

Many  of  the  Jesuits  failed  to  organize  their  gymnasia  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  use  of  more  stringent  meii^nres  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  the  laws.  In  some  cases  it  became  necessary  to  take  these  insti- 
tutions entirely  away  from  the  Jesuits,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  state  authoritlea. 

REFORM  OF  THE  RBAL-6CHOOLa 

The  provincial  parliament  of  the  provinces  of  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carint1»''>.  Tyrol, 
Yorarlberg,  Moravia,  Silfsia,  and  Bukowina  resolved  upon  an  entire  reform  oi  ..e  real- 
schools.  This  reform  consisted  chiefly  in  making  seven  classes,  opening  iln^ni  to 
younger  children  than  hitherto,  and  making  instruction  in  modern  languages  obliga- 
tory in  all  classes.  This  reform  has  already  been  carried  out.  Specif  attention  is 
laid  to  the  study  of  the  English'  language,  and  it  now  forms  an  obligatory  branch  in 
ill  the  real-fichoola. 

.GRICXILTUBAL     SCHOOLS     FOR    ADULTS,     ( LANDWIRTHSCHAFTUCHE     FORTBILDUNOS- 

SCHULEN.) 

There  are  at  present  in  Austria  upward  of  400  such  schools,  in  most  of  which  agri- 
ultural  instruction  is  given  by  elementary  school-teachers,  who  have  attended  the 
mnual  agricultural  courses  in  Vienna,  Graz,  &o.  It  was  found  impossible  for  these 
tachers  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  these  courses,  and,  as  a 
onsequence,  agriculture  has  become  an  obligatory  sulgect  of  instruction,  in  the  teach- 
€Qi'  seminariea, 

teachers'  flATARTWa 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1870,  the  Austrian  Parliament  passed  a  law  regulating 
tie  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  teachers'  seminaries.  According  to  this  law,  the  teachr 
es  in  the  teachers'  seminaries  at  Vienna  receive  1,000  florins  (  1  florin  is  equal  to  50 
ccits)  per  annum ;  in  Prague,  Lemberg,  Brunn,  and  Trieste,  900  florins,  and  in  all 
otiers  800.  Every  five  years  the  salaries  are  raised  10  per  cent.  The  salaries  of  female 
tachers  are  only  80  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  males.  The  General  German  School  Jour- 
ni  very  appropriately  remarks  with  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  item :  "  It  is  strange 
tut  the  salaries  of  females  should  be  lower  than  those  of  males.  Either  they  do  the 
sane  amount  of  work  as  males,  and  in  th^  case  they  ou^ht  to  have  the  same  salary, 
or:hey  do  less  work,  and  then  the  school  is  wronged,  which,  instead  of  a  good  teacher, 
ony  has  a  poor  one.'' 

\te  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  vary  between  700  and  300 
floms,  with  a  quinquennial  increase  of  10  i>er  cent.  The  teachers  of  "  burgher-schools" 
(h\ibar  elQpentaiy  schools)  receive  800  florins,  and  the  direotois  of  such  scho6l6  1,000. 

teachers'  SOdEHEGU 

Btt  a  few^years  ago  a  teachers'  society  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown  in  Austria,  but 
stncithe  year  1867  numerous  societies  have  been  started  idl  over  the  country,  all  oi 
thenworking  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner  for  the  furtherance  of  educational  inter- 
ests. During  1871  large  and  well-attended  teachers'  meetings  were  held  in  Linz,. 
(Uppr  Austria,)  Leitmeritz,  (  Bohemia,)  Troppan,  (Silesia,)  Preiau,  ( Moravia,)  and 
Laijith,  (CamiolaO  * 

PUBLIC  DISTINCTIONS  OOVFKSfSSD  ON  TEACHERS 

As  icharacteristio  sign  of  the  times,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  during  the 
yisar  171  one  teacher  received  the  golden  cross  of  merit  of  the  first  class,  seven  the 
goldex^ross  of  merit  of  the  second  class,  and  eight  teachers  the  silver  cross  of  merit' 
of  thebrst  class,  all  for  long  and  faithful  services  in  the  cause  of  education.  A  few 
short  y\ftrs  ago  this  would  nave  been  Impossible  in  Austria,  as  the  elementary  school- 
teacher! were,  as  a  general  rule,  considered  but  little  better  than  servants  or  day- 
laborers 

MEETING  OF  THE  LIBERAL  GERMAN  PARTY  AT  ST.  POLTEN. 

The  liDral  German  party  held  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at  St.  P51ten,  (  Lower 
Aa8tria,)lnring  August,  1871.    Although  the  meeting  was  of  ft  purely  political  charao- 
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ter^  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  after  a  most  lively  and  interesting  discussion,  in  which 
a  great  naQiuor  of  the  delegates  took  part,  the  following  resolutions  (of  course,  not 
binding  resolutions,  but,  rather,  recommendations  for  the  consideration  of  the  min- 
istry of  public  instruction)  were  passed  :  1.  An  increase  in  the  salary  of  public  teach- 
ers is  urgently  demanded.  2.  Poor  communities  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  public 
funds  for  the  bnilding  of  school-hoases.  3.  School  fees  are  to  be  abolished  every  where. 
4.  Teachers'  societies  should  be  established  every  where,  and  it  is  very  desirable  also 
that  government  officials  should  join  them  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  the  schools.  • 

NEED  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  Lower  Austria  alone,  about  1,000  teachers  are  wanting,  and  in  order  to  supply 
this  want  the  ministry  has  shortened  the  course  of  studies  at  the  teachers'  seminaries 
by  one  year,  for  the  classes  of  1871,  '72,  and  '73.  In  Upper  Austria  there  are  about  800 
teachei's  wanting,  and  in  Galicia  there  is  need  of  several  thousand.  Among  the  older 
texbchers  there  is  quite  a  number  between  70  and  80  years  of  a|^e. 

RELIGIOUS  EXERCISES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

The  municipal  council  of  Vienna  ordered  the  following  religious  observances  for  all 
Catholic  children  attending  the  public  schools :  1.  A  short  prayer  before  and  after 
school.  2.  Mass  once  a  week.  3.  Confession  and  communion  once  a  year,  at  Easter. 
4.  Attendance  at  the  religious  services  hold  on  the  Emperor's  birth-day.  The  bishop  of 
St.  Pulten,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  that  the  children  in  the  public  schools  shoulc 
attend  mass  every  day,  should  partake  of  the  communion  five  times  a  year,  and  attenc 

Suite  a  number  of  religious  services  on  Vjuious  festal  days.     It  has  been  calcnlatec 
lat  in  this  manner  each  child  would  participate  iu  372  religious  exercises  during  thi 
year.    The  bishop's  request  was  not  granted. 

EDUCATION  IN  VIENNA. 

Organization  of  the  Vienna  school  council, — This  council  consists  of  three  divisions,  vis 
one  for  matters  of  organization,  jurisdiction,  and  personal  matters;  one  for  pedagog- 
ical, didactic,  and  scientific  matters ;  and  one  for  administration  and  economical  mas- 
ters. Every  ward  in  the  city  has  its  own  school  counciL  In  each  of  these  councis 
one  teacher  must  have  a  seat. 

Want  of  icacher8,-~In  October  lost  there  were  still  80  teachers'  places  vacant. 

The  study  fund. — Since  the  year  1789  there  has  existed  in  Vienna  a  so-called  ''stncj 
fund,"  now  amounting  to  131,820  florins.  The  interest  of  this  fund  is  used  fv[ 
enabling  poor  but  talented  young  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  teacher's  po- 
fession. 

The  Vienna  ladies^  society  for  the  industrial  education  of  toomen,  which  has  property  to 
the  amount  of  14,820  florins,  intends  to  establish  a  real-gj'mnoslum  (classical  and  indis- 
trial  school  combined)  for  ladies.  The  female  business  college  supported  by  this  socifty 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  the  commercial  course  numbers  72  pupils,  the  FreKh 
140,  the  English  74,  the  drawing  course  21,  and  the  sewing  course  458.  &Iany  of  Jio 
former  pupils  of  this  institution  have  become  clerks  in  the  various  business  hooeSy 
and  some  of  them  earn  as  much  as  45  florins  per  month,  (a  very  considerable  sumfor 
such  a  class  to  receive  in  Vienna.) 

Statistics  of  Vienna  schools. — ^The  82  public  schools  of  Vienna  are  almost  all  ever- 
crowded,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  real-schools  and  the  real-gymnasia  Uio 
technical  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  private  schools,  many  scholars  coming  irom 
all  ])arts  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  even  from  Ronmonia  and  Servio.  Shere 
are  in  Vienna  19  societies  for  supplying  poor  children  with  clothes,  text-books,  Su, 

Society  of  Children's  Friends. — This  very  active  society  has  more  than  800  meoAiers. 
During  the  last  year  the  society  presented  a  memorial  to  the  ministry,  urging  dettiled 
legislation  with  regard  to  school  hygiene.  The  ministry  has  willingly  entered  nj^n 
all  the  proposals  contained  in  the  memorial,  and  has  sent  detailed  orders  concming 
school  hygiene  to  the  provincial  councils.  The  society  hopes  that  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition  of  1873  they  will  be  able  to  exhibit  a  collection  of  oljects  for  the  edcation 
of  infants,  poor  children,  orphans,  &o. 

School  finances. — ^The  sum  appropriated  for  school  purposes  in  the  oity  of  Viema  dar> 
ing  the  year  1871  amounted  to  906,950  florins,  viz :  for  gymnasia  and  real-ohools^ 
212,980 ;  and  for  elementary  schools,  793,970.  The  appropriation  in  1870  wa  17  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1869,  and  in  1871, 38  per  cent,  higher  than  1870.  Since  the  f)olitioii 
of  school  fees,  the  school  budget  has  increased  from  84,000  to  1,100,000  florins  There 
is  a  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Protestant  teacbocs,  amounting  o  70,000 
florins,  and  constantly  increasing.  A  widow  receives  from  420  to  500  florinspenaion. 
and  orphans  below  18  years  105  to  210.  Each  member  on  Joining  the  societjpays  100 
florins,  and  6  florins  of  an  annual  contribution. 
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LOWKB  AUSTRIA. 

PrivaU  munificence, — Dr.  Emil  Hardt  has  dooated  10,000  florins  for  fonnding  two 
stipendBy  enabling  two  talcuted  boys  to  attend  some  superior  school  in  the  city  of 
Erems.  Franz  Ritter  von  Wertheini  donated  20,000  florins  to  his  native  city  for  the 
ereatifln  of  ;^  new  and  convenient  school-hoaso. 

30HEMJA* 

The  new  school  organization, — The  new  school-laws  have  been  introdnc^d  every  where. 
Bohemia  (with  the  exception  of  Prague)  is  now  divided  into  94  school  districts,  each 
of  which  has  its  own  school-district  fund  for  paying  teachers'  salaries,  &c.  Seventy 
districts  furnished  the  necessary  money  without  any  opposition :  in  11  districts  the 
military  had  to  bo  called  out  to  enforce  the  new  order  of  things.  The  new  school-law, 
which  frees  the  public  schools  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  clergy,  has,  of  course, 
met  with  >ioleut  opposition  on  their  part.  Thus  a  Catholic  conference  was  held  in 
April,  1871,  in  Prague,  presided  over  by  Count  Schonbom,  and  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  the  old  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  members  of  Catholic  political  societies, 
which  passed  many  strongly  reactionary  resolutions. 

School  statistics, — Bohemia  has  3,760  public  elementary  schools,  (total  population, 
5,140,544,)  viz :  55  of  the  first  class,  (teachers'  salary  600  florins ;)  558  of  the  second  class, 
(salary  500 florins;)  2,260  of  the  third  class,  (salary  400  florins ;)  and  893  of  the  fourth 
class,  (salary  300  florins.)  The  average  salai^  of  a  Bohemian  teacher  therefore  amounts 
to  390  florins.  As  a  curious  fact,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  in  1871,  among  394 
jurymen  in  the  city  of  Prague  there  were  32  teachers,  which  woold,  but  a  few  years 
2^0,  have  been  impossible. 

Teachert?  societies. — ^There  are  in  Bohemia  two  bitterly  opposed  nationalities,  the 
Czechs  and  the  Germans.  Their  mutual  hostility  does  not  show  itself  least  on  the 
field  of  education,  each  possessing  its  own  teachers'  societies,  working  frequently 
more  for  national  politics  than  for  educational  purposes. 

Corporal  punishment, — ^Article  24  of  the  new  school-law  forbids  ^U  corporal  punish- 
ments in  public  schools.  Various  teachers'  societies  passed  resolutions  granting  the 
humane  intentions  of  this  article,  but  considered  its  execution  impossible,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  schools  are  so  overcrowded,  an^  domestic  education  so  entirely  neglected. 

UPPER  AUSTRIA. 

Fourth  meeting  of  the  General  Austrian  Teachert?  Union, — In  spite  of  the  most  violent 
protest  of  Bishop  Rudiger,  this  union  held  its  meeting  at  Linz  in  August,  1871,  and  was 
attended  by  about  1,400  teachers.     All  the  discussions  and  the  resolutions  passed* 
showed  the  liberal  sentiment  pervading  the  assembly,  and  their  determination  to 
oppose  derical  controL 

MORAVIA* 

Stdistice, — Moravia,  with  a  population  of  2,017,274,  has  1,878  public  elementary 
schools,  with  258,240  scholars.  Of  these  schools  595  are  purely  Oerman,  with  96,098 
scholars;  46  schools  are  mixed,  (German  and  Bohemian,)  and  1,237  are  purely  Bolie- 
mian.    The  proportion  of  Bohemians  to  Germans  is  as  37.2  to  100. 

TeocAtfrtf'  seminaries,-!— There  are  two  teachers'  seminaries  in  Moravia,  one  in  Brunn 
for  Bohemian,  and  one  in  Olmtltz  for  German  teachers.  The  Germans  of  the  province 
intend  to  establish  another  seminary  and  normal  school  for  Germans  at  Bmnn.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  seminaries  will  in  a  few  years  supply  the  great  want  of  teachers. 

School-finances, — The  Moravian  parliament  last  year  appropriated  the  sum  of  379,582 
florins  for  educational  purposes.  The  teachers  are  very  poorly  paid,  and  have  often  to 
wait  a  long  time  for  their  salaries.  The  pensions  are  also  miserably  low.  The  Olmutz 
Gazette,  on  very  good  authority,  communicates  that  a  teacher,  91  years  of  age,  a  resident 
of  the  village  of  Moskele,  who  has  faithfully  served  as  teacher  for  58  years,  now  re- 
ceives a  pension  of  9^  kreutzers  per  day,  (about  2  cents,)  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
go  round  begging  for  alms,  in  order  to  save  himself  and  his  wife,  79  years  old,  from 
Btarv^lioiL 

6TTRIA* 

noetilitsf  of  the  clergy  to  the  new  school-law, — In  Graz,the  capital  of  Styria,  the  most 
yiolent  agitation  was  kept  up  by  the  clerical  partv  to  hinder  the  teachers  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  duties^  and  throw  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  their  way.  Both  parties  held 
meetings,  and  the  reeling  was  in  many  instances  imbittered  to  such  a  degree  that^very 
violent  scenes,  and  even  bloodshed,  ensued. 

Collections  and  donations  for  educational  purposes, — In  Styria,  the  plan  of  the  so-called 
"school  penny  V  c<41ection8  is  very  iavorably  received,  and  even  poor  people  contribute 
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thoir  mit«.  This  money  is  applied  to  the  clothing  of  poor  children,  and  supply  ins  poor 
schools  with  a])paratns  and  text-books.  In  the  city  of  Steyer  a  manufaotaror  of  arms 
donated  2,000  florins  for  the  Steyer  infant  asylum,  1,000  for  the  children's  hospital,  and 
1,000  for  the  education  of  neglected  children^ 

CABINTHIA. 

Abolition  of  school-feea. — ^The  educational  committee  of  the  Carinthian  provincial  par- 
liament unanimously  decreed  the  total  abolition  of  school-fees,  as  utterly  at  variauce 
Yfith  the  principle  of  compulsory  education. 

Te^ichera^  club, — At  Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Cannthia,  a  teachers'  club,  the  *^  Casino^'' 
has  been  started,  where  social  and  scientific  meetings  are  held  every  week;  twenty  d^ 
m£stii2  and  foreign  educational  joumalH  are  taken  by  the*  club  regularly. 

TYBjOL. 

Clerical  a{fitations. — In  Tyrol  the  clerical  agitation  against  the  new  school-law  has 
reached  a  very  hi^h  degree  of  violence.  In  the  village  of  St.  Peter,  women  raised  a 
regular  revolt,  and  one  of  these  viragoes  severely  wounded  a  school-inspector  with  a 
club.  Her  punishment  consisted  in  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  liberals,  though 
fewer  in  numbers,  presented  an  unbroken  phalanx,  and  persons  well  acquainted  witb 
Tyrol  say  that  a  reactionary  movement  in  school  matters  is  absolutely  Impossible. 

Want  of  competent  teachera^-^lher^  is  great  want  of  competent  teachers,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  miserable  salary.  It  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  in  the  valley  of 
Ulten  a  man  was  employed  as  teacher  who  had  for  years  traveled  round  the  country 
as  a  rope-dancer  and  minstrel.  The  saUuy  of  this  worthy,  for  the  period  of  about  aix 
months,  amounted  to  10  florins. 

SALZBUBQ. 

Lowering  of  the  sdkool-age.^The  Salzburg  provincial  parliament  has  lowered  the  school 
age  from  8  to  6  years.  i 

Petition  for  the  re-opening  of  the  Salzburg  university, — ^The  Salzburg  municipal  council 
has  petitioned  the  Emperor  to  re-open  the  SiUzburg  university,  whim,  founded  in  1623, 
hju}  been  closed  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

GAUCLL 

Statistics, — ^There  are  in  Galicia  1,961  elementary  schools,  81  of  the  higher  element- 
ary schools,  54  girls'  schools,  and  7  convent  schools.  Besides  the«e,  there  are  4*27  so- 
called  "  parochial  schools,"  many  of  which  are  only  nominally  in  existence.  Of  380,530 
children  of  school-ago  only  169,917  (43  per  cent.)  attend  school.  In  many  part«  of  this 
province  there  are  no  schools  whatever.  In  Galicia  there  is  one  school  to  every  2,2SG 
inhabitants.  Of  100  conscripts  only  5  could  write,  and  of  4,998  criminals,  4)<366  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

Secondary  and  superior  instruction,— In  Lemberg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  there  are 
three  gymnasia :  a  Polish  one,  a  German,  and  a  Kuthcnian.  The  provincial  parliament 
in  October  last  resolved  to  transform  the  German  gymnasia  in  Lemberg  and  Brody  into 
Polish  ones.  Since  1870  the  Polish  language  has  been  introduced  as  the  only  language 
of  instruction  in  the  university  of  Cracow.  The  conflict  between  the  German  and 
Polish  nationalities  is  very  bitter,  and  so  far  the  Poles  have  been  victoiians. 

2.-^HUNGARY. 
(CoDstitatioiial  Konarchy— Kingdom,    Asoa,  119,000  square  mfleik    TiopiilAtioiit  1S»S09,455.) 

Minister  qf  public  instruction^  Dr.  Tn.  Pauleb. 

BEPORT  OF  E6TV6Sy  LAXE  ML^ISTEB  OF  FUDXIC  II^STBUGXIOX. 

Baron  Joseph  Eotv'os,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  characters  in  modem 
Hungarian  histor^%  and  for  several  ^ears  minister  of  public  instruction,  died  in  the 
beginning  of  1871.  His  death  was  sincerely  monrned  thronghout  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary. A  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  his  honor  in  the  city  of  Pesth,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian teachers,  whose  best  friend  Eotvos  was,  have  contributed  a  considerable  sum  for 
this  purpose.  From  Eotvos's  last  report  we  gather  the  following  fact« ;  this  report  em- 
braced- 11,903  communities  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Of  2,i^,741  children  of 
fichool-age,  only  1,152,115  attended  school,  and  of  this  number  about  one-half  only 
djiring  the  winter  mouths.    T^o  Uan^JCetl  tUous^pd  children  had  no  text-books  whttb 
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ever.  The  school-honses  were  in  a  deplorablb  condition ;  1,712»  comrannities  were 
TTithout  scbool-houses,  and  in  many  places  150  or  200  children  were  crowded  together 
in  narrow,  damp,  and  filthy  rooms.  The  teachers  are  in  many  cases  utterly  iucompe- 
tent :  thus,  there  were  in  one  single  district  17  teachers  "who  could  not  write.  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  together,  have  only  13,798  schools.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  pf  the  children  who  have  finished  their  schooling, 
15.24  per  cent  in  Transylvania,  and  16  per  cent,  in  Hungary,  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  standard  of  education  is  somewhat  higher  in  the  German  and  the  Protest- 
ant Hungarian  communities,  but  very  low  among  the  Slavonians,  Ruthenians,  and 
Roumanians,  and  wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Greek  Church  prevails.  If  one  were 
to  count  80  children  to  one  teacher,  Hungary  ought  to  have  28,000  teachers,  while  it 
has  only  17,700,  many  of  whom  are  very  ignorant.  The  number  of  government  schools 
has  increased  from  479  to  658.  Thirty-nine  courses  of  instimction  for  elementary 
school  teachers  were  held  during  the  year.  Two  years  ago  1,000  teachers  participate<l 
in  these  courses ;  one  year  ago,  1,500 ;  and  last  year,  4,2(@.  The  sum  of  116,000  fiorins 
was  expended  for  new  school-houses. 

ACTION  OF  DR.  PAULER,  THE  NEW  MINISTER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Dr.  Th.  Pauler,  soon  after  his  appointment,  delivered  a  speech  at  Bn^a,  in  which  he 
promised  a  thorough  reform  of  the  educational  system,  embracing  complete  religious 
liberty  and  government  super\ision  for  all  schools.  Soon  after  he  appointed  three  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  as  school  inspectors.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  minister  to  cre- 
ate a  council  of  instruction,  which  is  to  devote  its  whole  attention  to  public  education, 
propose  new  laws  and  regulations,  to  pass  an  opinion  on  all  educational  questions,  new 
methods  and  systems,  text-books,  rules  for  examinations,  establishment  of  new  schools, 
&c.,  and  to  assist  the  minister  generally  by  their  counsel.  This  council  of  instruction 
is  to  be  composed  of  26  members,  appointed  by  the  minister,  and  is  to  have  four  sub- 
divisions, viz,  for  university,  secondary,  primary,  and  technical  education.  It  is  to  have 
its  seat  at  Pesth.    There  is  no  doubt  that  these  measures  will  be  carried  out  very  shortly. 

EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  Hungarian  government  has  expended  75,000  florins 
for  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the  teachers,  by  enabling  some  of  them  to 
take  a  journey,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of  instruction  in  other 
provinces  and  foreign  countries,  and  to  study  at  certain  foreign  seminaries.  In  1HG8 
5  students  of  teachers'  seminaries  were  thus  sent  out,  in  1869,  24,  and  in  1670,  25,  with 
an  annual  stipend  of  1,000  florins  each.  In  1869, 36  teachers  received  a  traveling  stipend 
of  300  florins  each.  Twentj'  new  seminaries  are  to  be  established,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  have  returned  from  such  educational  journeys  will  be  appointed  professors.  The 
reason  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  eflbrts,  there  are  several  thousand  teachers  wanting, 
is  simply  the  insufficient  salary,  varying  between  200  and  300  florins.  Unless  the  sala- 
ries are  raised  no  improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  looked  for. 

EDUCATION  OF  ADULTS. 

During  last  winter  no  less  than  84,000  adults  were  instructed  in  reading  and  writing. 
The  instruction  was  mostly  given  by  the  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons.    The  eagerness  to  learn  was  perfectly  astonishing,  and,  in 
many  places,  old  peasants,  who  had  wives  and  children  at  home,  and  had  to  get  up  early 
to  follow  their  daily  avocation,  sat  in  the  village  school  till  midnight.    In  one  villa«;c  . 
some  thoughtless  persons  ridiculed  the  idea  of  old  people  going  to  school.    When  tne  * 
oldest  inhabitant,  a  worthy  peasant,  76  years  old,  heard  of  this,  ho  got  himself  a  slatv, 
with  the  inscription  ^'76  years  old,''  and  with  this  slate  slung  over  his  back  marched'^ 
to  school  every  Sunday  afternoon.    Soon  all  the  other  peasants  followed  his  example, 
and  became  attentive  scholars.    From  a  great  many  places  votes  of  thanks  for  this 
institution  have  been  sent  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS  AND  FACTS. 

No  full  statistics  of  the  whole  of  Hungary  have  lat-cly  been  published ;  only  some  ol 
the  districts  have  published  such.  Thus,  in  the  district  of  JBacs-Bodrogh,  of  89,768 
children  of  school  age  only  56,616  attended  scbool ;  36  per  cent.,  therefore,  received  no  , 
instruction.  According  to  religious  divisions,  37  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren were  without  instruction ;  55  per  cent,  of  the  Greek  Oriental  Church,  12  of  the 
Lutheran,  21  per  cent,  of  the  Reformexl,  23  of  the  Greek  Catholic  Church,  and  8  pet 
cent,  of  the  Jews.  According  to  national  divisions,  39  per  cent,  of  the  Hungarian  ckil* 
dren  received  no  instruction,  14  per  cent,  of  the  German,  55  per  cent,  of  the  Strviau,  <^ 
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per  cent,  of  the  Bonyevaezs,  25  per  cent,  of  tbe  Slovacks,  and  23  per  cent,  of  the  Rns- 
nyacke.  The  caus<^8  for  this  must  be  soogbt  for  in  the  past,  for  recently  the  f^Xiatt.^ 
interest  in  eclucation  is  shown  in  this  district,  and  during  one  year  (1871)  more  new 
schools  were  established  than  during  the  twenty  years  pnivious.  Thus,  in  the  city  of 
Pheresiopal,  (population  56,269,)  16  new  schools  were  established,  in  Zaftta  13,  and  in 
Baja  8.  The  smallest  country  schools  are  now  well  furnished  with  apparatus,  m.ip8,  and 
text-books.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  in  some  villages  reactionary  tenden- 
cies prevailed,  chiefly  encouraged  bj*  the  clergy.  Thus,  in  the  village  of  Rohrbach  th© 
women  attacked  the  school-house  and  drove  the  new  teacher  out,  belaboring. him  with 
clubs  and  ropes.  The  cause  of  this  proceeding  was  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  new 
teacher  was  too  liberal  and  irreligious  in  his  views.  The  district  judge,  with  five  police^ 
men,  in  vain  endeavored  to  reinstate  the  teacher,  for  the  women  who  held  the  school- 
boase  put  him  and  his  assistants  to  flight.  It  waa  Anally  found  necessary  to  send  a 
company  of  cavalry  to  the  village  to  protect  the  teacher  in.  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

TEACimRS'  COXFEHENCB. 

The  fifth  teachers'  conference  of  Southern  Hungary  was,  on  the  22d  August,  held  in 
Temesvar.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  there  were :  1.  The  organization  of  girls' 
schools  and  the  better  education  of  women;  2.  School  hygiene;  3.  The  relation 
between  the  parents  and  the  school. 

SDUCATIONAL  INTEIXIOENCE  IN  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  most  widely  circulated  newspaper,  the  Post!  Naplo,  has  adopted  a  means  for 
awaken mg  greater  interest  in  educational  matters  which  deserves  to  be  imitated.  In 
its  Sunday  edition  it  has  a  regular  educational  column,  giving  the  most  recent  educa- 
tional intelligence^  statistics,  and  essays  on  educational  subjects. 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM.. 

The  "Society  for  the  furtherance  of  education"  in  the  city  of  Pesth  has  resolved  to 
establish  an  educational  museum,  containing  models,  apparatus,  and  all  the  diflerent 
aids  to  education.  The  public  takes  a  lively  interest  in  this  project ;  money  has  already 
been  collected^  and  the  government  has  promised  its  hearty  co-operation* 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY  OF  PESTH. 

Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  with  a  x>opnlation  of  201,911,  annually  expends  660,2(>4 
florins  for  educational  puri)ose8.  The  school  iucome  (from  fees  and  voluntary  contri- 
butions) amounts  to  213,569  florins,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  from  the  city  treasury. 
Of  this  sum,  9,200  florins  were  expended  for  drawing-schools  and  educational  appara- 
tus, 4,000  for  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  141,500  for  new  school-houses. 

TKANSYLVANIA. 

First  Transylvania  ieachcrf^  conference, — ^Among  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  conference  in  August,  1871,  the  following  were  of  special  interest: 
Absolute  separation  of  church  and  state;  the  social  position  of  t^Michers;  the  educa- 
tion of  women ;  the  means  of  awakening  a  healthy  patriotic  sentiment  among  our 
youth;  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  religious  instruction;  gymnastics;  the  insufBciency  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

Course  of  instruction  for  elementary  school-teachers, — As  yet  Transylvania  possesses  no 
teachers'  seminary.  To  supply  this  want,  a  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  was  held 
in  Klausenburg,  attended  by  83  Hungarian  and  87  Roumanian  teaehers.  Among  them 
there  were  many  whose  annual  salary  was  5  florins  and  30  quarts  of  corn  I 

CROATIA. 

Educational  publications. — The  Croatia  teachers  show  great  activity.  Since  1859  they 
have  had  their  own  journal,  the  "  Napredak."  In  1868  another  journal  appeared,  called 
the  "  Skolski  Prijately."  Besides  these,  there  are  two  other  Croatian  educational  jour- 
nals published  outside  of  Croatia,  viz :  the  "  Skola,''  at  Belgrad,  Servia,  and  the  **  Srbs- 
kanarodna-Skola,"  at  Bnda,  Hungary.  In  1870  the  Croatian  teachers  formed  a  society  for 
the  reproduction  of  standard  educational  works  in  the  Croatian  language.  The  fiisl 
volume,  containing  the  *' Didactics"  of  Komensky,  has  appeared. 

Teachers^  conference. — The  Croatian  teachers'  couiference  at  A^H^am  was  well  attended. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed,  we  mention  the  organization  of  the  elementary  schools; 
privileges  and  duties  of  teachers;  education  of  teachers;  the  proper  ednoation  of 
women ,  one  of  the  greatest  demands  of  our  time ;  means  for  furthering  national patriotio 
sentiment;  agricultural  instruction;  educational  publications,  &o.,  dec. 
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MnJTARY  FRONTIER. 

Teachers.— The  poeitioD  of  teachers  has  been  regulated  by  a  new  law,  which,  amon^ 
the  rest,  domands  a  certificate  of  competency  issned  by  the  president  of  a  teachers*^ 
seminary,  asi^a  condition  for  all  applicants  for  teachers'  places.  Vacancies  are  pub- 
Hahed  in  the  official  journals  of  tne  province,  and  the  appointment  is  made  by  the 
provincial  authorities.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  vary  between  300  and  200  florins, 
besides  lodging  and  fuel.  After  having  served  40  years,  a  teacher  can  retire  and 
receive  a  pension  equal  to  his  full  salary ;  in  case  of  sickness  he  may  retire  sooner,  but 
receives  a  smaller  pension.  Teachers*  widows  also  receive  a  pension  if  their  late  huS"- 
band  had  ser\'ed  for  10  years.  There  are  two  pension  funds  toward  which  every  teacher 
is  obliged  to  contribute. 

TeaSiers'  conference. — ^The  first  teachers'  conferenoe  was  held  in  September,  1871.  It 
was  well  attended,  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  furtherance  of  education  thor- 
oughly discussed* 

BELGIUM. 

(Coiistitntional  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  11,313  square  miles.    Popolation,  5,0*21,33G.) 
Minister  of  public  instruction^  The  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

GENERAI.  REMARKS. 

The  conflict  between  the  liberal  and  the  clerical  parties  in  the^  chambers  is  still  rag- 
ing with  great  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great  exertions  made  by 
the  government,  public  education  does  not  advance  as  desired  oy  its  friends. 

PARLIAMENTARY  DISCUSSIONS. 

The  discussions  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  at  Brussels  on  the  educational  question 
became  very  violent,  but  there  was  a  want  of  thoroughness  displayed  on  both  sides, 
the  lay  and  the  clerical.  A  report  says :  '^  Some  consider  the  Jesuits  and  nuns  as  the 
best  educators,  while  others  strongly  object  to  the  growing  generation  being  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  religious  and  political  lil^rty,  who  use  their  position 
as  educators  to  further  their  political  schemes.  Many  again  endeavor  to  interpret  the 
existing  laws  in  accordance  with  their  own  individual  wishes,  and  to  influence  the 
schools  and  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  educational  authorities,  by  their  own  personal 
views.  Of  true  appreciation  of  the  irreconcilable  and  absolute  differences  between 
clerical  and  liberal  education,  but  little  is  found  in  the  discussions  of  Parliament." 

POSITION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Belgian  government  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  teachers,  and  endeavors 
to  ameliorate  their  position  by  presenting  to  Parliament  the  draught  of  a  new  law,  accord- 
iog  to  which  ^he  provincial  pension  funds  of  teachers  are  to  be  united  into  one  common 
fund,  and  the  contributions  are  to  bo  raised  considerably,  while  the  number  of  years 
entitling  to  a  pension  is  to  be  lessened.  The  ministry  of  the  interior,  at  the  same  time, 
recommended  strongly  an  increase  in  the  salaries.  Much  good  is  expected  from  the 
new  ministry  that  entered  upon  its  functions  toward  the  end  of  1871.  This  ministry  is 
composed  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics,  but,  at  the  same  time,  men  of  well-known  lib- 
eral principles.  Its  president  is  the  venerable  Count  de  Then,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
Belgium's  political  independence,  and,  since  1831,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  represent- 
atives.  Delcour,  the  new  minister  of  the  interior,  was  professor  at  the  University  of 
Louvain. 

BELGIAN  TEACHERS'  SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  session  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  1871.  The  following 
subjects  were  discussed :  1.  What  are  the  results  of  the  adult  schools  recently  introduced 
into  Belgium  ?  2.  Which  is  the  best  system  for  these  schools  ?  3.  In  how  mr  are  these 
schools  to  divide  their  subjects  between  the  day  and  evening  schools?  4.  The  prize 
essays  of  the  day  and  evenmg  schools.  5.  The  order  of  rank  of  the  Belgian  elementary 
teachers. 

This  teachers'  society  has  two  divisions,  a  Flemish  and  a  French,  and  has  branch 
societies  in  all  parts  of  Belgium. 

FLEMISH  LANGUAGE. 

Hitherto  French  maintained  a  supremacy  in  Belgium  as  the  lanp^age  of  instmotion, 
but  a  strong  party  is  endeavoring  to  gain  a  more  prominent  position  for  the  Flemish 
language.  Their  aim  is  to  have  more  hours  of  instruction  in  Flemish,  and  to  make  it 
an  obligatory  study,  while  hitherto  it  has  only  been  optional.  It  is  likewise  demanded 
to  make  acquaintance  with  this  language  a  condition  for  public  ofQces  and  for  profeas- 
orships  in  superior  and  professional  schools. 
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LUXEMBURG  TEACHERS'   SOCIETY. 

The  province  of  Luxemburg  occnpies  a  semi-independent  position,  and  has  its  own 
'teachei-s'  society,  which  held  its  meeting  on  the  27th  Sej>tcmber,  1871.  The  most  import- 
ant snbjectsof  instruction  were:  1.  The  French  language  in  the  elementary  schools. 
2.  The  cliissiticatiou  of  schools  acconliug  to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  3.  The  irregular 
payment  of  salaries.  The  meeting  resolved  to  retain  French  as  a  subject  of  instruction 
m  the  elementary  schools,  but  either  to  limit  its  extent  or  to  confine  it  to  the  fourth 
year  at  schooL 

APPOINTMENT  AND    DISMISSAL  OF  TEACUERS  IN  LUXEMBURG. 

In  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  town  authorities,  who 
regulate  their  appointments  according  to  certificates  ^ivon  by  the  school  inspector  of 
the  province.  But  the  dismissal  of  teachers  is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  these  same 
authorities,  which  often  leads  to  the  most  unjust  and  arbitrary  measures.  TheLuxcm- 
l»urg  educational  journal,  the  Progress,  says  in  regard  to  this :  **  The  villagers  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  consider  the  teachers  as  no  better  than  a  day-laborer,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
year  can  be  dismissed  without  receiving  any  special  reason.  Thus  every  autumn  a 
peculiar  and  lamentable  spectacle  is  witnessed.  Like  the  birds  of  passage,  which  then 
seek  ii  more  genial  climo,  every  autumn  a  largo  number  of  our  teachers  are  seen  wander- 
ing from  village  to  villjige,  to  seek  their  scanty  livclihoo<l  for  another  year  in  some 
more  x>romi8ing  place.  Thus  there  were  95  changes  last  year  among  a  total  number  of 
teachers  of  637,  and  the  year  before  127  changes  among  628  teachers.  And  what  causes 
do  frequently  determine  such  a  change?  In  some  villages  it  has  actually  happened 
that  a  prominent  member  of  the  town-council,  whose  daughter  was  in  love  with  the 
young  teacher,  contrary  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  her  parents,  for  this  reason  advocated 
the  dismissal  of  a  worthy  and  efficient  man.  In  other  places  the  teacher  was  dismissed 
because  he  did  not  visit  the  taverns  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  worthy  fre- 
quenters of  these  places,  whose  iufiuence  was  strong  in  the  town.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  reasons  for  dismissal  are  still  more  frivolous,  and  the  poor  teacher  does  not 
get  to  know  them.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  such  mediieval  institutions  may  soon 
entirely  disappear.'' 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  ON  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Belgian  legation  at  Washington,  the  official  report  on 

f primary  schools  for  the  triennial  period  lS[57,  1868,  1869  has  been  received.  It  is  pnb- 
ishcd  at  Brussels  in  1871.  All  the  Belgian  educational  reports  are  published  trieunially, 
in  three  separate  volumes,  viz :  Primary,  secondarjj  and  superior  education.  Neither  or 
the  two  latter  being  at  hand,  only  the  leading  statistics  of  primary  instruction  for  the 
period  1867-69  can  here  be  given. 

SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

On  the  31  st  December,  1869,  the  total  number  of  schools  under  inspection,  and  the 
entirely  free  private  schools,  including  the  boarding-schools,  was  5,641.  The  number 
of  communal  schools  has,  since  1866,  increased  by  219,  and  that  of  the  entirely  free  board- 
ing-schools by  15 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  subsidized  schools  (tcohs  adopt6e9) 
has  diminished  by  56,  that  of  the  private  schools  by  2,  that  of  the  boarding-schools 
under  inspection  by  3,  and  that  of  the  entirely  free  day-schools  by  162.  The  total  num- 
ber of  schools  exclusively  for  girls,  including  boarding-schools,  has  increased  by  149 ; 
there  are  now,  1854,  of  which  1,156  are  under  government  inspection. 

COMMUNAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  number  of  communal  schools  is  3,730,  of  which  1,169  are  for  boys,  765  for 
girls,  and  1,796  for  both  sexes.  Compared  with  the  statistics  of  1866,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  118  schools  for  boys,  144  for  girls,  and  a  diminution  of  43  in  the  schools  for 
both  sexes.    The  total  increase  therefore  is  219. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  OF  A  HIGHER  GRADE  FOB  GIRLS. 

Of  this  class  of  schools  there  are  twelve,  viz :  9  communal  schools,  2  private  schools 
under  inspection,  and  1  entirely  free  private  school. 

FRIVATB  SUBSIDIZED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  private  subsidized  schools  {Mies  adoptees)  is  508,  viz :  28  for  boys, 
349  for  girls,  and  131  for  both  sexes ;  56  have  become  extinct  since  1866. 
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PRIVATK  SCHOOLS  UNDER  INSPECTIOK  ;  ENTIRELY  PRIVJLTE  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

The  Dumber  of  private  schools  under  iospeetion  is  22,  that  of  entirely  free  private 
schools  1,114,  and  that  of  primary  ]>oardlng-8chools  267,  of  which  36  are  under  goyem- 
znent  inspection. 

COURSE  OF  INStRUCnON  IK  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  all  the  primary  schools :  Beligion,  morals,  read- 
ing, writing,  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  rndi- 
ments  of  grammar.  Besides  these  subjects,  many  schools  included  others  in  their 
course  of  instruction,  viz :  l,426^some  other  language ;  3,930,  elements  of  history ;  3,961, 
geography;  2,262,  linear  drawing;  568,  book-keeping;  410,  elements  of  surveying; 
436,  elements  of  natural  sciences;  593,  horticulture;  654,  elements  of  the  constitution ; 
1,878,  vocal  music ;  and  684,  gymnastics. 

INFANT  flCHOOLSL 

The  infiuit  schools,  left  hitherto  entirely  to  the  support  and  management  of  the  dif- 
ferent commnnitieB  and  private  individuals,  have  developed  but  slowly.  On  the  Slst 
December,  1869,  the  number  of  infant  schools  was  609,  of  which  nnmber  119  were  com- 
munal schools,  235  were  private  schools  under  inspection,  and  255  wore  entirely  free 
private  schools.  On  the  31st  of  December,  1866^  their  number  was  564,  viz :  106  of  the 
nrst  grade,  166  of  the  second,  and  272  of  the  third.  The  whole  inorease  therefore  is  45. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  944,  viz :  16  males  and  928  females.  There  were  60|570 
infants  attending  these  schools,  of  whom  43,133  were  received  free  of  charge.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  since  1866  is  9,689.  The  central  government  in  1869 
paid  a  snm  of  50,131  francs,  and  the  provincial  authorities  19,01^  making  a  total  of 
69,149  francs.  Since  the  end  pf  1866,  the  total  sum  paid  to  these  schools  was  206,386 
francs  50  centimes,  viz :  66,933  francs  50  centimes  by  the  provincial  authorities,  and 
138^453  francs  by  the  central  government. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULT8. 

These  schools  are  nearly  all  established  by  different  communities,  by  manufacturing 
corporatiouB,  and  private  individuals.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1867  the  number  of  schools 
for  adnlts  was  866,  increased  by  214  daring  the  year  1868,  and  by  623  during  the  year 
1869,  making  a  total  of  1,703  such  schools  at  the  end  of  the  ^ear  1869.  In  most  of  them, 
the  elementary  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well  as  some  history, 
geography,  and  elements  of  natural  sciences,  are  taught,  and  the  results  in  nearly  all 
the  provinces  are  exceedingly  encouraging. 

CHARrrABLE  WORKSHOPS  AND  TRADE-SCHOCHiS. 

These  institntions  leave  much  to  be  desired,  both  in  the  point  of  hygiene  and  instruc- 
tion. The  number  of  these  establishments  has  decreased  by  87  since  1866,  and  their 
number  in  now  514,  attended  by  26,183  pupils,  vis:  1,310  boys  and  25,873  giris.  Of 
tliis  number  20,750  are  less  than  15  years  of  age. 

SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  total  number  of  these  schools  is  94,  with  207  teachers  and  6,564  pupils. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

The  official  report  embraces  statistics  of  the  iUiteraoy  of  militia-men,  as  fbllows : 
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Militiamen  able  to  read  only 
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The  Dnmber  of  illitaimte  militift-meu  Isooatiutullfdeoreaaing;  tiias,  in  1864  tlieper- 
oeiit«go  of  iUiterates  was  29.6,  in  IS^  it  was  SSA,  id  ISSC,  34.8,  and  in  1869  agUD  iUJa; 
M  that  Binoe  1864  the  perceutage  hoa  decreased  by  5  pei  cent. 
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FRDIART  SCUOOU. 


In  the  followiDg  table  the  itatlstlea  of  piimaiy  icboolB  are  giren  according  to  pnrr- 
inc«B ;  the  popalation  of  the  ncoTincce  is  of  conrse  that  of  1669.  These  statistics  embrac« 
the  primary  schools  of  all  kinds — pnblic,  private,  private  snbsidised,  and  emlirBl; 
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1  all  these  nonnal  schools  number  1,192,  v 
-mal  schools,  33&  ia  the  normal  courses,  and  571  in  the  normal  schools  not  Bnp> 
y  the  goTemment. 

DENUASE. 

, >.14J93  ■qpanm , 

1. 1,T84.141,  exdliuiVBOlIceluiduidUie  ooIodIm.) 

Minuter  <ifp\AtU>  inttructUm,  0.  C.  Hali.    I 


After  lengthy  dispates  between  the  government  aud  the  Parliament,  (Rigadag,)  a 
final  Bolntion  of  the  vexed  qnestion  of  secondary  instruction  was  oirived  at.  The  gov- 
ernment has  yielded  and  has  placed  the  "realia"  (natural  acience,  modem  languages, 
&.C,)  in  so  for  on  aa  equal  footinfc  with  the  ancient  Ian guaf^es  aathat  in  the  four  lovrec 
o1)iBse«  scholars  are,  according  to  the  career  they  wish  to  porsne,  exempt  from  certain 
branches  of  inetmction,  and  have  atliera  Bubatitnl«d  ;  while  in  the  two  npper  classes 
the  whole  inatruotion  is  divided  into  two  co-ordinate  divisons,  viz  :  one  tbe  pjiilolog- 
ical  and  historical,  and  tbe  other  tbe  mathematical  and  natural  science  division.  Latin, 
Qieek,  and  natural  philosophy  arc  now  tansbt  in  the  first  division,  and  mathematics  in 
the  second.  Old  Norse,  Daniab,  French,  andhistory  are  taught  in  common  Id  both  divis- 
ions. ScbolaiB  who  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  final  examination  can  cnt«i  tbe  uni- 
versity without  undergoins  any  entrance  examination,  sswaa  formerly  required.  Those 
scholars  who  have  passed  the  {thiiolngical  B-nd  historical  examination  can,  after  having 
passed  the  philosophical  examination  at  the  uniTersity,  become  caodidates  for  the  so- 
called  "  Faculty  examination,"  i.  «.,  the  examination  whioh  gives  them  a  certifioate  for 
practice  aa  physician,  lawyer,  Suj. 
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farmers'  high  schools. 

Daring  the  last  year  the  government  appropriated  14,000  Danish  rissdalers  ( 1  rigs- 
dal^r  is  equal  to  50  cents )  for  these  schools,  which  were  to  he  distributed  in  shares 
yarying  from  2,000  to  75  rigsdalers. 

SDUCATION  m  ICKLANIX 

In  Iceland,  where  eveiy  person  can  read  and  write,  pnblic  instmotion  has  an  almost 
patriarchal  character.  Public  schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  there  are  none. 
The  head  of  a  family  instructs  his  children  and  servants,  and  every  year  the  pastor 
comes  twice  to  examine  the  progress  they  have  made.  Ho  also  continues  the  educa- 
cation  received  at  the  parental  home,  and  thus  it  is  no  rare  ease  to  And  &rmers 
well  versed  in  natural  sciences  and  even  in  foreign  languages.  In  Iceland,  knowledge 
is  considered  the  best  and  most  valuable  property  a  man  can  possess,  and  the  long  and 
gloomy  winter  evenings  are  in  most  of  the  farm-houses  spent  in  reading  the  best  authors 
of  aU  nations  and  ages. 

The  clergymen,  who  are  much  loved  and  respected  by  their  parishioners,  receive 
their  education  at  the  only  college  of  the  island,  at  Reylgavik,  (formerly  in  Bessasta- 
dir.)  This  institution  contains  a  college  and  a  theological  seminary,  and  the  number 
of  students  is  about  40.  Talented  boys  are  frequently  prepared  by  some  clerg^an 
for  the  ministerial  career,  and  wealthy  people  send  their  children  to  the  Universitv  of 
Copenhagen.  The  Danish  government  favors  this,  and  frequently  bestows  the  best 
offices  on  persons  educated  in  Denmark. 

STATISTICS. 

There  is  no  later  educational  census  than  that  of  1867,  and  as  no  Danish  educational 
statistics  have  been  published  hitherto,  we  give  the  followiug  table,  which,  by  its  com- 
parison with  the  census  of  1857,  will  prove  interesting : 
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FRANCE. 

(Bepoblio,  Binoe  September  4, 1870.    Area,  201,804  aqiUHre  milei.   Population,  36»594,845.) 

Minister  <^  pubUo  initrucUcm^  Jules  Simon. 

FOUTIOAL  STATB. 

The  QDsettled  state  of  politics  still  continaes,  and  naturally  does  not  favor  any  sonnd 
development  of  public  education.  The  republic  having  been  declared,  Thiers,  the 
venerable  old  statesman,  became  its  president,  and  a  national  assembly  was  elected. 
In  opposition  to  this  assembly  the  Paris  commune  rose  in  sanguinary  revolution  and 
repeated  the  terrible  scenes  of  1793.  Church  and  school  did  not  escape  the  fury  of  the 
communists.  From  the  church  of  Sainte  Genevieve  they  took  down  the  cross  and  put 
in  its  place  the  red  flag.  They  passed  a  decree  separating  the  church  and  state,  and 
abolished  the  portion  of  the  annual  budget  appropriated  for  religious  purposes.  In 
education  they  pretended  to  have  a  f^re&t  interest.  When  a  society  in  Faris  made  an 
application  to  the  communist  anthonties  to  retain  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
scboolsy  and  to  have  the  expenses  of  this  instmotion  defrayed  by  a  ^[>ecial  tax,  they 
hypocritically  replied  that  they  in  principle  were  favorably  disposed  toward  this 
application ;  but  about  the  very  same  time  (April  17, 1871)  they  closed  several  schools 
condacted  by  religious  societies  and  imprisoned  the  directors  and  teachers.  In  May 
the  commune  published  the  foUowiDg  decree:  ''Religious  instruction  will  soon  have 
disappeared  entirely  from  the  Paris  schools.  The  teachers  are  requested  to  remove  all 
crucmxes  and  other  symbols  of  mefttal  oppression  fix)m  the  school-rooms,  and  send  all 
those  which  are  of  precious  metal  to  the  mint." 

JULBS  fimON  OK  SCHOOL  REFORM. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  most  fearful  internal  struggle,  Jules  8imon,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  endeavored  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  reform  of  education  of  all 
grades.  His  views  on  the  subject  will  best  be  seen  from  his  letter  addressed  to  one 
of  the  maires  of  Paris: 

''  Sir  :  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  examine  into  every  thing  pertaining  to 
elementary  iustructioD  in  the  department  of  the  Seine.  This  committee  will  no  doubt 
propose  measures  to  bring  to  school  all  the  children  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  and  to 

five  them  a  solid,  manly,  and  earnest  education,  such  as  a  republic  ought  to  give  them, 
desire  that  this  committee  should  turn  their  attetktion  to  the  following  importaDt 
questions:  Gratuitous  instruction;  compulsory  education;  privileges  and  duties  of 
women;  manner  of  appointing  teachers;  teachers'  salaries  and  pensions;  course  of 
instruction:  gymnastics,  which  have  been  hitherto  much  neglected;  means  of  enabling 
poor  but  talented  scholars  to  enter  superior  or  professional  schools ;  regulation  of  laws 
regarding  the  age  of  children  to  be  employed  in  factories. 

*'  I  have  myself  used  every  free  moment  to  prepare  a  general  draught  of  a  new  law. 
Though  your  committee  is  onl^  a  local  one,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  furnish  me 
with  the  most  valuable  suggestions  and  assistance  for  the  measures  whieh  I  intend  to 
propose  to  my  colleagues. 

<<  In  my  capacity  of  minister,  I  thank  you  for  the  step  yon  have  taken ;  in  my  capac- 
ity of  citizen,  I  congratulate  you  that,  m  the  moment  when  Paris  is  nothing  but  a 
large  fortified  camp,  you  strongly  express  your  conviction  that  the  sacred  interests  of 
education  must  not  be  neglect^.  France  can  only  be  saved,  the  republic  can  only  be 
firmly  established,  if,  through  unceasing  exertions,  we  succeed  in  restoring  the  moral 
and  intellectual  grandeur  of  our  country.  That  will  be  our  work,  our  joy,  the  aim  of 
bur  whole  life,  when  this  fearful  and  sanguinary  tragedy  will  have  passed  away.  We 
shall  create  a  generation  inaccessible  to  fear,  enlightened  with  regard  to  public  and 
private  duties,  freed  from  the  old  prejudices,  which  enervate  chanMter  and  obscure 
reason — a  generation  which,  by  its  enlightened  character,  its  patriotism,  its  virtue,  has 
become  worthy  to  put  an  end  to  the  two  great  plagues  of  humaaity — ^privilege  and 
warl'' 

COLONSL  STOFFBL'S  8TATElfKllT8b 

What  M.  Simon  hinted  at  in  a  mild  manner  had  already  been  expressed  more  vig- 
orously by  Colonel  Stofiel,  in  his  famous  reports  made  to  the  French  ministry  of  foreign 
afifairs,  in  his  capacity  as  military  attach^  of  the  French  embassy  at  Berlin.  Ho  says, 
among  the  rest : 

"  There  is  no  country  where  perverted  and  erroneous  ideas  are  more  widely  spread 
than  France.  The  chief  cause  for  this  must  be  sought  in  the  manner  in  which  public 
instruction  is  conducted.  *  *  *  Is  the  education  which  French  youth  have 
received  since  the  commencement  of  this  century  anything  else  but  an  enormous  lie, 
which  is  continued  when  we  have  reached  the  years  of  manhood,  and  which  only  ceases 
with  the  end  of  our  existence  f    *^       *       *       But  of  all  the  lies  the  most  serious  and 
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stubborn  is  the  edacation  which  we  reoeive  in  onr  youth ;  an  edncation  which  teaches 
118  the  exclnsive  admiration  of  our  own  selves,  of  France ;  an  education  which  only  tends 
to  further  develop  oar  national  fiiraltSi  and  completely  stifles  every  desire  to  become 
more  perfect." 

VIEWS  OF  FUILAR^TS  CHASLES. 

When,  on  March  8, 1871,  Professor  Philar^te  Chaales,  of  the  Coll6ge  de  France,  deliv- 
ered his  famous  lecture  on  **  The  Prussian  race,"  he  ascribed  the  German  victories 
partly  to  the  precision  of  the  military  movements  and  the  excellent  army  organization, 
but  also,  partly,  to  the  superiority  of  German  popular  education  over  Uie  lYench 
syst-em. 

He  praised  the  wide-spread  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  geography  in  Ger- 
many, and  bewailed  the  exceeding  neglect  with  which  such  knowledge  was  treated  in 
France,  mentioning  the  Interesting  fact  that,  among  all  the  members  of  the  Academy 
pf  France,  there  were  only  three  who  could  speak  English  and  German.  He  said  that 
he  had  considered  the  cause  of  France  lost  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war;  and 
added,  that  what  had  ruined  France  was  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  nation  and  its 
leaders. 

His  numerous  hearers,  among  whom  were  the  very  ^Ute  of  Paris  society,  greeted  his 
words  with  the  warmest  appliuise. 

TUEW8  OF  GABfBKTTA. 

On  June  26, 1871,  Gambetta  made  a  speech  at  Bordeaux,  in  which  he  also  referred 
to  the  subject  of  edncation.  He  said :  ''Above  every  thing  else,  this  radical  evil  of  all 
the  sufferings  of  France,  ignorance,  must  disappear.  This  has  been,  alternately,  the 
source  of  despotism  and  demagogism,  and  the  only  means  to  remedy  this  evil  is  edu- 
cation. France  has  allowed  herself  to  be  outdone  by  other  nations,  which  did  not  possess 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  French,  but  who  progressed,  while  Franco  remained 
stationary.  It  is  so  self-evident  as  scarcely  to  require  an  argument  that  the  inferiority 
of  our  national  edncation  has  brought  roost  of  the  present  misfortunes  on  ns.  Wo 
have  been  defeated  by  enemies  who  were  aided  by  clear  insight,  discipline,  and  aci- 
enoe." 

6TAJI8TICS  OF  HXITERAGY. 

Like  every  thing  else,  statistics,  especially  statistics  of  education  and  illiteracy,  have, 
since  the  war,  been  in  a  somewhat  disorganiZied  state.  All  that  can  be  given  are  the 
statistics  of  criminals  during  1871.  Of  4,189  criminals,  1,515  could  neither  read  nor 
write ;  1,^  only  possessed  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  both ;  684  could  read  and 
write  well';  and  155  had  a  superior  education. 

PRESENT  fiTTATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  public  edncation  in  Franoe. 
The  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  are  themselves  but  very  imperfectly  prepared 
for  their  import-ant  calling ;  their  salaries  are  small,  and  consequently  many  of  them, 
after  teaching  a  few  years,  turn  to  some  more  profitable  employment.  In  tlie  element- 
ary schools  the  mode  of  instruction  is  entirely  mechanical ;  attendance  is  very  irregn- 
lar ;  aids  to  instruction  and  educational  apparatus  are  very  scarce,  (there  are  some 
villages  where  it  is  hard  to  find  a  book  or  a  newspaper ;)  seminaries  are  scarce,  and  good 
directors  are  still  scarcer ;  female  edncation  is  very  backward.  Thus,  it  may  wefl  be 
asked,  Whence  is  a  better  state  of  education  to  come  f  The  secondary  and  higher  sohools 
are  not  much  better^  with  but  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  College  de  France.  * 

A  Serious  cause  of  almost  all  these  evils  is  the  lack  of  school-houses ;  and  where 
there  is  a  suflicient  number  of  school-houses,  the  rooms  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  In 
many  places  the  distances  are  so  great  that  children  can  not  i^ossibly  attend  school 
regularly.  It  is  estimated  that  to  remedy  all  these  evils  the  sun  of  150,000,000  franca 
would  be  required. 

Even  in  Paris  much  remains  to  be  done^  During  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor 
many  millions  were  spent  for  beautifying  the  city,  while  in  this  grand  metropolis  there 
were  67,000  children  who  did  not  receive  any  proper  edncation,  simply  £n>m  the  want 
of  school-houses. 

Every  one  now  feels  thorougly  convinced  that  the  empire  neglected  public  edncation 
in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  the  departmental  councils  are  zealously  discussing 
the  best  means  of  producing  a  better  state  of  affairs.  The  general  council  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  unanimously  declared  in  favor  of  compulsory  education;  with 
48  aj^ainst  27  votes  they  declared  in  favor  of  entirely  free  instruction ;  while  only  37 
against  41  voted  for  taking  the  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  out  of  the 
bauds  of  the  clergy.  The  prefect  presented  the  departmental  budget,  showing  a  snrplna 
of  1,400,000  francs,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  the  Apartment 
of  the  Seine,  asking  for  a  preliminary  appropriation  of  115,000  francs,  and  meana  for 
educating  orphans  and  idiots. 
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8TUDT  OF  THE   GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

M.  Jnles  Simon  urgently  recommended  the  rectors  of  the  French  nniyersities  to 
introduce  as  mnch  as  possible  the  stndj  of  the  German  language  into  all  the  lyoenms  of 
the  repnblic.  He  Maid,  in  connection  with  this  recommendation,  **  If  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  to  oppose  successfully  the  victorious  march  of  the  German  race,  it  must  learn 
to  understand  the  Gorman  race ;  and  nothing  will  tend  to  fhrther  this  more  than  a 
thorough  study  of  the  language  of  our  enemies." 

The  minister  of  war,  General  Cissey,  also  endeavored  to  raise  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion among  the  soldiers.  Thus  he  published  an  order  in  September  last,  to  make  out 
lists  of  all  those  ofQcers  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  German  and  appoint  them 
as  teachers  of  that  language  in  their  respective  regiments  and  divisions. 

JULES  SIMON'S  LAW  REOAIIDING  COMFULBORT  EDUCATION. 

In  December,  1871,  Jules  Simou  notified  the  members  of  the  national  assembly  that  he 
would  soon  lay  the  draught  of  the  now  school-law  before  the  assembly.  Thisdranght  had 
been  previously  discussed  in  the  council  of  ministers.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness of  a  purely  x>olitical  character,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  regard  to  this  law, 
but  as  there  is  every  probability  that  in  its  essential  features  it  will  finally  be  adopted, 
we  give  its  important  articles :  • 

1.  Every  child,  male  or  female,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13,  mnst  receive  a  min- 
imum of  education,  either  in  the  public  or  private  schools.  This  minimum  of  education 
is  to  embrace  the  obligatory  branches  of  instruction,  and  its  existence  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  schooling,  to  be  certified  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  through 
its  subordinates  in  the  departments.  2.  A  school  committee,  consisting  of  delegates 
f^om  the  canton,  tho  niaire.  the  clergyman,  and  three  heads  of  families  appointed  by 
the  municipal  council,  has  to  wat>ch  over  attendance  at  school.  3.  The  government 
inspector  in  each  district  has  a  seat  and  vot«  in  this  committee.  4.  If  a  child  misses 
school  three  times  during  a  month  without  excuse,  the  father  or  guardian  is  summoned 
before  the  school  committee  and  is  warned.  If  the  case  recurs  bis  name  is  placarded 
at  the  maire's  office,  and  his  family  is  deprived  of  all  aid  from  the  public  funds.  If 
this  does  not  induce  him  to  send  his  child  to  school  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  francs  is 
imposed,  and  fluuUy  ho  can  be  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  for  a  period  of  three 
vears.  5.  The  school  committee  issues  certificates  to  children  13  years  of  age,  after 
having  passed  a  public  examination,  to  which  all  mnst  submit,  whether  educated  in 
public  or  private  schools.  If,  at  this  examination,  it  becomes  evident  that  a  child,  who 
was  supposed  to  receive  private  instruction,  has  in  reality  not  received  instruction  in 
the  obligatory  branches,  legal  proceedings  are  instituted  against  the  father  or  guardian. 
6.  From  the  Ist  of  .January,  1880,  no  citizen  21  years  old  will  be  registered  as  an  elector  who 
does  not  possess  the  above-mentioned  certificate  from  his  local  school  committee,  or  give 
sufficient  proof  of  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Articles  7  and  8  refer  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  which  is  to  be  preliminary  by  the  inspector  of  the  academy, 
but  definitely  only  after  having  passed  an  examination.  The  inspector  of  the  academy 
is  also  intrusted  with  the  inspection  of  elementary  schools.  9.  As  soon  as  a  teacher^ 
place  becomes  vacant  the  municipal  council  has  to  decide  whether  the  school  is  to 
be  intrusted  to  a  clergyman  or  layman.  This  decision  is  then  communicated  to  the 
de])artmental  council,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  inspector  of  the  academy, 
makes  the  final  decision.  If  the  departmental  council  and  the  inspector  of  the  academy 
can  not  agree,  the  matter  is  laid  before  the  educational  committee  of  the  department, 
which  settles  it  definitely.  Articles  10  and  11  define  the  duties  of  the  scbooMnspectors. 
Article  12  places  the  school-houses  under  the  supervision  of  cantonal  committed  which, 
according  to  detailed  arrangements,  are  appointed  for  three  years.  16.  From  January 
1, 1876,  no  one  is  to  bo  intrusted  with  tho  management  of  a  school  who  can  not  show 
the  certificate  re<]uired  by  the  law  of  March  15, 1850.  The  members  of  religions  sis- 
terhoods who,  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  have  already  taught  school  for  four  years, 
are  exempted  from  this.  17.  The  expenses  for  elementary  edncatiou  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  met  by  the  muuicipnli^ies  and  the  departments.  Only  in  extraordinary  cases 
the  central  government  grants  aid.  18.  In  every  department  there  will  be  established 
a  teachers'  seminary,  for  the  education  of  male  and  female  teachers.  These  seminaries 
will  be  entirely  supported  by  the  central  government,  and  the  departments  will  only 
have  to  supply  the  buildings.  Article  19  si)ecifies  the  expenses  of  the  municipalities 
for  education.  Article  20  extends  this  law  also  to  Algeria.  Article  21  obliges  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  to  make  an  annual  report  every  March  to  the  national 
assembly  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  the  wnole  of  the  republic. 

OPPOSmON  OF  THE  C|.ERICAL  PARTY. 

The  clerical  party  of  course  violently  opposed  this  law.  According  to  the  ''Opinion 
Nationale/'  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  declared  in  a  letter  to  President  Thiers,  that  any  law 
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making  edacation  compalsory  wonld  be  considered  ae  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
clergy.  It  may  therefore  be  expected  that  when  this  law  will  be  discoased  in  the 
national  assembly  the  fight  will  be  a  bitter  one,  especially  as  the  minority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  right,  under  the  leadership  of  Dapanloap,  de  Corcelles,  and  de  Richemont^ 
will  oppose  lay  instruction  to  the  very  utmost. 

8BPAIUTI0N  OF  OBCRCH  AND  STATB. 

The  Evangelical  National  Conference  of  France,  which  held  its  sessions  at  msnies 
during  October,  1871,  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  ''The  ministers  and  elders  of 
the  Evangelical  National  Conference  desire  that  the  national  assembly  will  vote  in 
favor  of  ^atuitous,  compulsory  education.''  The  conference  at  the  same  time  passed 
a  resolution  urgine  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  future  constitution  of  France  sep- 
arating church  and  state  entirely.  The  united  committee  of  the  Rue  Br^da  and  the 
workingmen  of  Paris  charged  its  candidates  to  the  national  assembly  to  urge  ''gra- 
tuitous, obligatory,  and  secular  instruction,  absolute  separation  of  church  and  atate^ 
and  the  complete  abolition  of  all  state  support  to  any  retigions  creed.'' 

8B00MDART  XDUCATIOV. 

j^yoeujiw.— According  to  a  late  decree  of  President  Thiers,  (September  26, 187%)  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  lycouras  are  re(|;ulated.  The  lyoeums  (79  in  number)  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  7  Paris  and  Versailles  lyoeums,  classed  in  four  grades,  via: 
7  of  the  first  grade,  6  of  the  second  grade,  18  of  the  third  grade,  and  41  of  the  ioarth 
grade.  The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  Paris  lyceums  vary  between  9,000  and  5,500 
irancs;  those  of  the  Versailles  lyceums  between  9,000  and  4,500.  Of  the  departmental 
lyceums  the  salaries  of  the  first  grade  vary  between  7,500«and  2,500,  those  of  the 
second  grade  between  7,000  and  2,^,  those  of  the  third  grade  between  6,500  and  1,800. 
and  those  of  the  fourth  grade  between  6,000  and  1,800  francs.  In  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  head-masters  of  lyceums,  (dated  September  27, 1872,)  M.  Jules  Simon  acknowl- 
edges the  necessity  of  groat  and  sweeping  reforms,  but  deems  it  prudent  to  tread  the 
path  of  progress  slowly  and  gradually,  but  all  the  more  surely.  In  his  drcolary  M. 
Simon  dwells  ou  eighteen  points,  viz: 

1.  Periodical  oor^erences  of  proJtMOT%, — ^The  professors  of  each  lyceum  are  to  assemble 
once  a  month,  under  the  presidency  of  the  head-master,  and  discuss  the  affkirs  of  the 
lyceum,  plans  of  studies,  disciplinary  measures,  &c.  Tnis  conference  will,  at  its  fijrst 
session,  elect  by  absolute  migority  of  votes  from  among  its  members  a  council  of  8  in 
those  lyceums  that  have  only  20  professors,  of  10  in  those  with  more  than  30  professors, 
and  of  12  in  those  of  more  than  35.  This  council  will  be  presided  over  by  the  head- 
master, and  administer  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  lyceum. 

2.  Gymiuw/uw.— Gymnastics  are  to  form  an  obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the 
lyoeums.  The  normal  school  of  gymnastics  at  La  Faisanderie,  administered  by  the 
ministry  of  war,  will  continue  to  furnish  teachers.  Besides  this  school,  a  special  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  before  which  any  person  may  be  examined  in  gymnastiosy 
and,  if  successful,  receive  a  certificate  as  teacher. 

3.  MdiUkty  exereisea,  ridingf  fencing^  twimming, — Military  drill  will  be  taught  ia  wXL 
lyceums  by  cora^tent  masters ;  in  garrison  towns  riding  will  be  taught  by  cavalry 
officers,  and  iencing  and  swimming  will  be  taught  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

4.  Excwr^ons, — Excursions  are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  scholars,  aooom- 
panied  by  some  of  the  teachers.  The  topography  and  history  of  the  place  to  which  the 
excursion  is  made  are  to  be  studied  beforehand,  and  such  excursions  shall  embrace 
ancient  castles,  important  ruins,  famous  battle-fieldi^  museums  and  factories,  or  shall 
simply  be  of  a  botanical  or  mineralo^ical  character. 

5.  LoMons  in  hygiene. — ^A  course  of  six  lessons  in  hygiene,  the  pro^^ramme  of  which  is  to 
bo  drawn  up  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  is  to  be  gone  through  m  every  lyceum. 

6.  Modem  language$,^OD.e  modern  language  (either  English  or  German)  must  be 
studied  by  every  scholar.  The  minister  deems  this  branch  of  instruction  highly 
important,  and  considers  it  a  great  disgrace  for  Franoe.that  hitherto  so  little  has  been 
done  in  this  direction. 

7.  History  and  geography, — ^A  thorough  study  of  these  two  sciences  is  strongly  urged. 
In  geograpny,  there  is  not  only  to  be  a  full  course  of  geography  of  foreign  countries, 
but  more  particularly  geography  of  France,  aided  by  excursions  and  accurate  sectional 
maps.  In  history,  the  professor  ought  certainly  to  be  patriotic,  and  infuse  noble,  pat- 
riotic sentiments  into  his  pupils,  but  he  should  never  distort  or  falsify  facts.  This  pas- 
sage is  so  characteristic  and  new  for  France  that  we  give  M.  Simon's  own  words: 

**  History  ought  to  give  to  the  scholar  a  t-asto  for  accuracy  and  vcrocitv.  If,  e.  ^.,  a 
teacher  says  in  his  class  that  neither  ^rmy  was  defeated  at  Waterloo,  he  may  draw 
applause  from  his  pupils ;  but  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  tell  them  that  the  French 
were  defeated  at  "^  aterloo,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  defeat ;  and  if  we  deserved 
to  be  defeated  it  ought  to  be  openly  acknowledged." 
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8.  ModUuMtion  in  the  teacking  of  Latin  and  Greek, — In  view  of  the  constao  tly  increaaiDg 
matter  of  instmctiou,  (natural  sciences,  modern  languages,  &c.y)  a  modification  vriiL 
regard  to  ancient  languages  is  urgently  demanded.  There  are  many  diiferent  opinions 
as  to  how  this  had  best  be  done,  and  this  whole  subject  is  therefore  referred  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  professors'  conferences,  who  will  report  to  the  ministry. 

9.  Elementary  classes. — The  minister  recommends  that  the  greatest  care  be  bestowed 
on  the  elementary  classes,  which  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  primary  school 
aud  the  lyceum,  as  it  is  important  that  a  good  foundation  should  be  laid  in  these  classes. 

10.  Eedtaiions, — ^The  minister  strongly  ur^j^  that  there  shall  be  less  of  mere  mechan- 
ical work  of  learning  by  heart  and  mere  hearing  of  4essons,  but  more  explanations.  The 
teacher  is  not  to  content  himself  till  he  has  made  his  pupils  understand  their  lessons 
thoroughly. 

11.  IFritten  exercises f  (le  thhne.) — ^There  should  be  much  less  of  these;  especially  not 
Bo  many  translations  from  French  into  Latin. 

12.  Latin  verses, — ^Tho  exercises  in  writing  Latin  verses,  though  pleasant  in  them- 
selves, are  to  bo  entirely  discontinued,  as  utterly  useless  for  any  practical  purpose. 

13.  TraHslaiions  (versions)  from  Latin  and  Greek  into  French  are  likewise  to  be  cur- 
tailed. Though  interesting  and  important  to  persons  intending  to  make  philology  a 
specialty,  they  take  aw.ay  by  far  too  much  time  from  other  and  more  usefal  studies. 

14.  The  interrogating  methodfand  the  explanation  €f  authors. — The  minister  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  most  teachers  in  their  classes  confine  themselves  to  speaking  all 
the  time,  without  asking  their  pupils  any  questions.  All  lessons  ought  to  be  given  in 
the  form  of  dialogues.    This  applies  to  all  sciences,  but  particularly  to  classical  authors. 

15.  French  language  and  literature. — ^The  minister  very  truljr  says  that  when  the  clas- 
sical stndies  shall  nave  been  curtailed  in  the  manner  described  above,  there  will  bo 
some  time  left  for  tho  study  of  French.  It  has  been  one  of  the  singular  mistakes  of 
our  classical  education  to  drill  a  boy  in  Latin  and  Greek  translations,  exercises,  and 
rhetoric  before  he  is  lirmly  grounded  in  his  native  tongue.  Ho  was  scarcely  permit- 
ted to  express  a  thought  in  writing  except  through  tho  medium  of  Latin  verse  or  prose. 
This  must  necessarily  produce  a  vague  way  of  thinking,  must  favor  imitation,  decrease 
originality,  and  iu  most  cases  extinguish  the  bright  flame  of  original  and  enthusiastic 
youthful  thought.  In  tho  lowest  class  as  well  as  in  the  highest,  tho  neatest  attention 
ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  study  of  the  French  language,  and  awo,  in  the  higher 
classes,  on  that  of  French  literature.  This,  more  than  any  other  measure,  will  tend 
to  introduce  a  healthful  tone  into  our  secondary  instruction. 

16.  Use  of  (he  library. — Greater  liberty  ought  to  be  given  to  pupils  in  using  the  works 
of  the  library  connected  with  each  lyceum. 

17.  Resume  of  observations  regarding  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  all  ren>rm8  in  these  studies  on^ht  to  be  the  following:  **  Modern  languages  are 
studied  in  order  to  speak  them;  ancient  languages,  to  read  the  writings  of  £unons 
authors.'^ 

18.  Examinations. — The  minister  touches  on  two  points,  viz :  the  general  competitive 
examinations,  and  the  examinations  required  for  passing  fh>ui  one  class  to  the  other. 
There  are  to  bo  four  examinations  per  year  in  every  class,  hold  by  two  i>rofessors  under 
tho  presidency  of  the  rector  and  the  inspector  of  the  academy.  These  examinations 
ought  to  bo  partly  oral  and  partly  written ;  more  oral  than  hitherto,  in  order  tb  prac- 
tice tho  *pnpila  in  preserving  their  presence  of  mind  and  in  collecting  their  thoughts 
sapidly.    The  general  competitive  examinations  ought  to  be  entailed  considerably. 

GERMANY. 

(CoDstitational  Moiuuohy— Empire.    Area,  310,035  sqvsre  miles.    PopnUtUm,  40,107,498.) 

ABSISNCK  OF  NATIONAL  ST8TKM. 

Germany  has  no  national  system  of  education,  and  no  central  educational  authority ; 
eftoh  state  managing  its  own  educational  affairs. 

60CIBTY  FOR  THB  FURTHBRANCB  OF  EDUCATION. 

After  the  German  nation  had  brought  the  war  against  France  to  a  victorious  close, 
and  had  obtained  the  ardently  desireu  end  to  have  tne  whole  of  Oermany  united  under 
one  head,  the  wish  was  felt  and  uttered  to  draw  all  the  German  tribes  more  intimately 
together,  especially  by  workini^  in  common  for  the  cause  of  national  education.  For 
this  purpose  a  number  of  prouunent  educators  from  all  parts  of  Germany  united  and 
founded  the  "  Society  for  the  furtherance  of  popular  education."  After  having  organ- 
ised, they  published  as  their  aim:  1.  To  found  schools  for  persons  beyond  the  school- 
ago,  beginning  with  schools  for  apprentices  in  cities,  and  as  far  as  possible  also  schools 
lor  young  faraiers,  on  the  model  of  the  farmers'  high-schools  in  Denmark.    2.  To 
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draw  all  the  different  Gennan  soeieties  for  educational  parposes  closer  together^  and 
unite  them  to  common  activity.  3.  To  establish  a  jonmal  which  should  beexcluaiYely 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  liberal  education,  and  which  should  also  contaio  fall 
educational  statistics.  4.  To  appoint  itinerant  teachers,  who  are  to  hold  lectures  oo 
important  educational  and  social  questions.  Branch  societies  have  been  eatahliahad 
in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OERXAN  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  same  time  demands  were  raised  on  all  sides  for  a  uniform  organisation  of  the 
German  schools,  comprisinff  a  uniformity  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  central,  pro- 
vincial, and  local  amninis&ation,  examinations,  education  of  teachers,  salaries,  and 
pensions. 

GERMAN  teachers'  SOCIETT  FOR  RAISING  THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI& 

In  order  to  fhrther  this  object,  the  above-mentioned  society  was  organized  at  Berlin. 
Their  aim  is:  1.  To  organize  a  course  of  instruction  in  conformity  with  the  present 
standard  of  pedagogics.  2.  To  furnish  the  schools  with  better  and  more  modem  appa- 
ratus, furniture,  &c.  3.  The  better  education  of  teachers.  4.  To  raise  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  to  a  sum  corresx)onding  with  the  importance  of  the  profession.  5.  The 
supervision  of  schools  bv  men  properly  qualified  for  this  important  office.  6.  The 
establishment  of  adult  schools  (J^artbildungsanstalten)  throughout  the  country.  7.  The 
establishment  of  public  libraries.  The  society  hopes  to  reach  its  aim  by  influencing 
tlie  legislative  powers,  by  establishing  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  and 
bv  spreading,  through  journals,  pamphlets,  and  lectures,  correct  views  regarding  the 
aim  of  the  German  public  schools. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETT. 

A  similar  society  was  organized  at  Dresden,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Leon- 
hardi,  of  Prague.  Its  aim  is  to  spread  those  general  principles  of  education  by  which 
the  German  nation  may  become  a  nation  of  morally  free,  religious,  and  practical  men. 
This  society,  too,  has  organized  branches  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

UNIFORM  GERMAN  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  frequently  expressed  wish  for  a  uniform  German  school  legislation  must  be  con- 
sidered as  premature,  as  the  difference  between  the  various  Gorman  states  in  this 
respect  is  as  yet  very  great. 

ADULT  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  year  a  great  many  adult  schools  have  been  established  in  Middle  and 
North  Germany,  which  hitherto  had  been  outnumbered  in  this  respect  by  South  Grermany. 

GENERAL  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  whole  number  of  youth,  of  school-age  in  the  Gennan  Em- 
pire, from  96  to  97  per  cent,  attend  the  elementary  schools.  The  higher  schoola  are 
only  attended  by  3  per  cent. 

THE  INFALUBILITT  DOGMA  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  great  excitemcjut  produced  by  the  dogma  of  the  Pope's  infiillibility  made  itself 
also  felt  in  the  educational  sphere.  Many  professors^  directors,  and  teachers  were 
exconimuuicatcd  and  discharged  by  their  clerical  superiors  because  they  refused  to 
accept  and  teach  this  dogma ;  but  in  most  cases  tney  secured  protection  from  the 
secular  authorities;  in  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  "Old  Catholic"  party. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  (1871)  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  clergy,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  toward  teachers,  and  their  violent  denunciationa 
of  the  secular  schools,  were  discussed  in  the  German  Parliament.  On  motion  of  the 
Bavarian  minister  of  public  instruction,  Yon  Lutz,  Parliament,  on  the  2dth  November, 
passed  the  following  resolution :  "  Any  clergyman  or  priest  who,  in  the  exercise  of  hia 
functions,  publicly,  before  an  assembly,  in  a  church,  or  any  other  locality  used  for 
divine  worship,  makes  the  uffuira  <of  state  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  or  touches 
thereon  in  a  manner  tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  is  punishable  by  impriaon- 
ment  or  close  confinement  in  a  fortress  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.'' 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  however,  contmned  in  their  violent  course,  persecntiDg 
and  excommunicating  teachers  who  would  not  adhere  to  the  new  dogma.  Matters 
were  broncht  to  a  climax  by  the  appointment  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  German  ambas- 
sador to  tne  Holy  See.  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  of  a  noble  family,  a  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  reputed  to  be  liberal  or  moderate  in  his  religions  views. 
His  appointment  was  said  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  Pope.  Pius  IX  refused  to  receive  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  ambassador,  declar- 
ing "  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  impossible  to  authorise 
a  cardinal  of  the  church  to  accept  a  charge  of  so  much  delicacy  and  responsibility." 
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At  the  same  time  it  vas  claimed  tbat  it  wia  the  policy  of  the  Jeanits  so  to  ote  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infalliliility  aa  to  bow  discord  withm  tlio  cmitire,  to  nrevent  its 
oonsolidntiuo,  to  thwart  Prnuina  infloence,  and  to  emburTaaa  the  etate  Trith  religioua 
cootrovenieH. 

The  matter  was  now  bTODsht  before  the  imperial  Oennao  ParliuTDent.  The  key- 
note hud  ulivadj  beeD  sonnded,  wheo,  on  the  14th  Uay,  \H7i,  Prince  Bisujarck  declared 
in  Parlinnient :  "  lu  ticrniuny  there  can  be,  and  mast  be,  bnt  one  8nveTel)rnt;,  and  that 
nniforui  uixl  absolute — the  lovertignty  of  the  lata  \"  und  in  another  sikvccb  iu  the  Prus- 
sian Parliunieiit:  "This  ia  a  conitittitimial,  not  a  ooH/asJoDoI, government."  Tbe  sirife 
waxed  hot  uiid  bitter,  and  after  tbe  moat  violent  discoaaione  tbe  OermaD  ParliameDt, 
in  July,  paseed  tbo  law,  promulgated  July  25,  bHuiahiug  tbe  Jeeuits  entirely  Itoia  Ger- 
many, and  onlering  them  to  break  up  all  tbeir  educational  establisbniuuta,  leaving 
them  aix  mouths'  time  to  carry  out  the  iieccaaary  preparations.  On  this  occasioD  Bis- 
marck made  hia  famnoa  speech,  in  wbicb,  allacUng  to  uhe  hnmilintion  of  tbe  German 
Emperor,  Henry  IV,  before  Pope  Gregory  VII,  at  CaDueeo,  in  tbe  year  1077,  be  said  : 
"Gentlemeu,  u>e  eball  net  go  to  Canoaaa."  The  nar  between  cbnrch  aud  acute, carried 
on  chiefly  on  tbe  l>ut tie-ground  of  educatiou,  bna  ouly  JiuC  commenced,  and  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  foretell  to  what  oomplioatioDs  it  may  yet  lead. 

FEMALE  TRACltERS. 

The  question  of  female  teacbera  was  much  discussed,  especially  in  the  larger  cities, 
bnt  no  result  was  leaclied,  as  tbe  views  were  so  coiifliotine.  Regarding  the  appoint- 
neot  of  fumales  as  teachera  in  the  pulitic  olenieotary  schools,  tbe  weightiest  Toicea 
among  the  German  eilucators  all  pronounced  against  it,  ou  tbe  ground  that  mumen,  in 
accordance  with  tbe ir  natural  capaciticH,  were  well  fitted  fi>r  teachers  in  kindergartens, 
but  that  they  could  not  bo  recommeudecl  for  the  school  work  proper.  It  is  maintained 
that,  in  spite  uf  all  knuwlKdse  and  skill,  women  but  rarely  poasess  that  amount  of 
energy,  earnestness,  and  conaiateucy  which  is  abaotntHly  neoeasar;  for  tbe  toncher  and 
disciplinarian  tbat  he  may  prepare  tbe  ]tnpils  of  the  German  public  schools  fur 
indepcndt>nt  mental  activity  and  true  independence.  Ia  ia  also  maintained  tlint  by 
employing  female  teachera  a  purely  mechanical  luethod  of  inatrnction  is  favored,  and  tbe 
tiiorough  and  harmonious  formation  of  character  is  lost  sight  of.  Whatever  may  be 
the  experience  of  other  countries  in  thia  respect,  the  employment  of  female  teachers  ia 
the  public  ecboola  will  never  here  I>e  a  popular  measure. 

TEACURBS'  SEMI.SARIRS. 

That  there  ia  a  great  diCFerence  between  tbe  state  of  Germany  with  regard  to 
teachers'  seminaries  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  (in  which  Alaoce-IxirTaine 
iM  not  shown.) 
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meetiUEB.    In  large  Mhool-hoDaai,  Baoon's  hot-water  hMtinK-appftntaa  hM  foand  ni 
Teraal  faTor.    It  is  a  UTins  of  fuel  and  labor,  DrodBoea  »  plMMut,  e' 
and  pMTeota  mach  dHtaibaao*^  diaorder,  and  fflthinraa 


SOHOOL-rEBS. 

The  sbolitlanof  Mbool-Aeebai  been  advocated  in  manTOermati  BtatM,Biid  inaanM 
cities,  Mnnich,  Darmstadt,  GladbMh,  Daotuc,  &o.,  this  tneaenra  has  been  cu-ried  oal^ 
while  it  has  been  proposed,  aod  will  no  doubt  l)e  carried  oat,  In  Dreedeu,  Leipsioi 
FassBu,  logolstadt,  Elberfeld,  Aosbach,  &c.  In  the  Bavarian  ehambers,  the  liberal 
members  QDaDimonsly  votod  in  favor  of  a  reeolation  to  abolish  school-fees  in  all  the 
poblicBchoolsof  the  kingdom,  acid  to  appropriate  ten  millions  of  florins  from  the  Freoch 
indemoideatlon  for  a  permanent  scbool-fnnd.  Id  all  probabilltv,  this  and  similar 
measnrea  will  gain  groDod,  and  aolMMl-fiMe  will  gradually  be  aboliabed  in  the  whole  of 

THK  BOOtBTT  OF  aOOTATDS  ADOLPHCa. 

This  sodety  was  fbnnded  6n  tba  6th  of  November,  1833,  (in  oommemoration  of  the 
heroiedeathofGoetavnaAdolphns,  two  fanndred  yean  ago,}  with  the  aim  of  aidinit  poor 
evangelical  conimnnities  thconghoat  GtmnMif  in  the  erection  of  chnrcbee  and  schools 
Since  ite  commenceaient  it  hia  distribated  a  total  snm  of  3,200,565  Pmssian  thalera 


■«  obtained  ool j  Stotn  a  few  German  states,  which  ai 
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luce  of  Saxoof  alone ....    -  - - 

the  widows  and  orpbana  of  poor  teoobeis.    The  activity  of  tbeee 
admirable. 

OENSBAL  OaKtUM  TEACSKBe*  CONnCRKNCK. 

The  tneotieth  Reaeral  German  teachers'  conference  was  held  May  90-23  in  Ham- 
bni^.  Abont  0,000  teachers,  from  all  parte  of  OennaD;  and  from  the  German  provincea 
of  Austria,  attended  the  meeting.  The  following  subjects  were  discossad :  1.  Tlw 
organiiation  of  the  general  German  teachers' society.  3.  Corporative  self-aid  of  teacb> 
ere.  3.  The  German  national-school  system.  4.  The  German  Empire  and  its  relatioaa 
to  edacation.  5.  The  Frotestant  union  and  education.  6.  Means  of  preventing  the 
inner  and  outer  dangers  threatening  the  German  public  sobools.  7.  The  apnointmeut 
of  teachers.  B.  The  general  sod  spreadinK  dissatisfaction  of  teachers.  9.  The  errors 
of  the  public  schoole.  10.  The  influenceof  the  present  political,  eoclesiaetJeal,  and  social 
telationaof  Germany  on  education.  11.  Mistakesof  modemedncation.  12.  The  natu- 
ral enemies  and  the  natural  friends  of  the  poblic  school.  13.  The  preea  in  the  serrice 
of  education.    14.  Leading  featnna  of  plan  far  a  uniform  Genaoa  aohool-lan'.    15.  In 
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what  respects  shonld  the  cause  of  instnietion  in  the  pnblio  schools  be  limited  and 
in  what  extended  to  confonu  to  the  demands  of  onr  age.  16  and  17.  Relicions  instruo- 
tion  in  the  public  schools.  16.  German  orthography.  19.  Chemistry  in  the  public 
schools.  20.  The  central  pedi^ogical  library.  After  these  general  remarks  a  r^mmS 
of  the  most  important  educational  events  during  the  year,  m  the  different  states  of 
Germany,  is  given  in  alphabetical  order. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

(Arem,  5,0T5  aqnare  milM.  Fopnlatioo,  1,540,450.) 

The  government  of  these  provinces,  acquired  by  Germany  by  the  treaty  of  IVank- 
fort,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled.  They  are  meanwhile  under  the  control  of  the 
administrative  authorities  of  the  German  empire. 

BXrOROmZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  8TSTEM. 

The  first  care  of  the  German  authorities  was  to  re-organize  the  school  system  after 
the  Prussian  model.  In  its  leading  features  this  re-organisation  may  now  be  considered 
completed.  The  French  were  astonishc^l  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work,  and  some 
of  their  prominent  Journals  openly  applauded  the  measure.  Thus,  the  "Ophwm  NoHo- 
wile  "  said : 

*^  The  departments  which  Germany  has  robbed  from  us  are  now  ei^oying  compulsory 
education,  and  the  first  work  of  the  victors  was  to  care  for  tiie  schools.  How  long, 
yet,  will  our  own  departments  have  to  wait  for  this  f  When,  two  years  ago,  in  onr 
dear,  gallant  Alsace,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  a  re-organization  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  who  could  then  have  prophesied  that  a  foreign  government  would 
carry  out  this  movement,  and  that  the  introduction  of  compulsory  education  in  our 
eastern  provinces  would  heighten  the  humiliation  which  the  criminal  negligence  ef 
that  government  to  which  fnnce  had  committed  her  fortunes  has  broqght  over  us  f 

COKTNTBR  ACTION  OF  THK  CL1SRQT. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Alsace  sent  a  petition  to  the  German  Emperor,  which 
contained  six  points :  1.  To  free  the  Catholic  press  of  Alsace  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  truly  express  the  wishes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  2.  To  protect  the 
religious  orders  in  the  exercise  of  their  salutary  functions,  and  to  guard  their  corpora- 
tive privileges.  3.  To  lot  the  communal  councils  elect  their  teachers,  as  heretofore. 
4.  To  protf;ct  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  5.  To  guard  sacredly  the  religious  character  of  the 
public  schools,  t.  e.,  to  have  separate  schools  for  Catholics  and  Protestants.  6.  To 
protect  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  secret 
societies. 

EDUCATIOX  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT. 

In  Parliament,  Mr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Kochly  (from  Alsace)  proposed  a  resolution  to 
le-organize  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  university,  having  the  greatest  possible  regard  to  local  peculiarities,  to 
create  a  provincial  school-council,  to.  establish  a  new  university  at  Strasburg,  and  to 
restore  the  Strasburg  library,  destroyed  during  the  siege.  This  motion  led  to  long  and 
violent  discnttsions,  but  was  finally  lost 

The  primary  schools,  of  which  there  are  in  Alsace,  2,440,  (1,964  Catholic,  422  Pro- 
testants, and  54  Jewish,)  are  in  a  good  condition,  as  also  the  infant  schools;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  the  German  language  as  the  language  of  instruction.  The 
secondary  schools  are  likewise  in  a  tolerably  good  condition.  The  private  schools 
must  bo  placed  under  government  supervision.  There  are  too  few  gymnasia,  and  more 
should  be  established.  The  re-organization  of  the  educational  system  in  the  new  prov- 
inces is  difficnlt,  and  it  is  imix)ssible  to  lay  down  absolute  and  definite  rules.  The 
new  library  must  be  a  university  library. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Wehrenpfennig  dfifer  somewhat  fmm  the  official  statis- 
tics publishe<l  about  two  years  aeo.  According  to  these  there  are  in  Alsace  1,123 
gnbhc  and  86  private  schools,  with  95,222  scholars,  (48,606  boys  and  46,614  girls.) 
even  hundred  and  thirty-four  scholars  were  Roman  Catholic,  400  Protestant,  55 
Jewish,  and  11  \vith  no  denominational  character.  About  one-third  of  all  the  schools 
were  administered  by  religious  societies.  In  5S62  girls'  schools  members  of  religious 
sisterhoods  were  teachers.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was  1,590.  The  averajge 
annual  salary  of  male  lay  teachers  was  640  firanes,  that  of  female  lay  teachers  6m), 
that  of  the  male  clerical  teachers  730  fk>ancs,  and  that  of  female  clerical  teachers  450. 
Of  735  schools  taught,  159  were  on  examination  found  excellent,  351  good,  174  satis- 
fiictory,  and  51  poor  or  unsatisfactory. 
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CONFl&RENCE  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  re-orffanization  of  the  school-system  in  Alsaoe-Lorraine 
on  a  safe  basis,  the  newly  appointed  school-inspectors  of  the  different  districts  were 
commissioned  to  inform  themselves  accurately  as  to  the  actaal  state  of  education  and 
the  wants  of  the  population.  After  this  had  been  done  satisfactorily,  an  inspectors' 
conference  was  called  together  at  Strasbni|^.  This  conference,  to  which  also  the 
teachers  of  the  normal  schools  had  been  called,  met  on  the  26th  and  27th  July,  1871, 
and  was  presided  over  by  School-Counselor  Arnold.  The  whole  system  of  elementary 
instruction  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  further  action 
were  laid  down. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

By  order  of  the  governor  of  Alsace,  education  is  henceforth  to  be  compulsory  for  all 
boys  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  and  all  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13.  For  the 
present,  this  law  only  applies  to  public  schools,  and  to  private  schools  for  children 
working  in:  fiictories. 

^  APPOINTMENT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  apxK>inting  power  has  been  given  by  the  governor  to  Gk)vernment  President  von 
Kiihl wetter,  in  Strosburg,  for  Alsace,  and  to  Government  President  Count  von  VilleFs, 
at  Metz,  for  Lorraine.  According  to  reliable  authority,  the  government  intends  at  an, 
early  date  to  raise  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  pabuc  sohools. 

TEACHERS'   SElflNAItlES. 

In  April,  1871,  two  teachers'  seminaries  were  opened — a  Catholic  one  at  Strasbnrg 
and  a  Protestant  one  at  Colmar.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  seminaries  lasts 
three  years,  and  embraces  religion,  history,  geography,  German,  pedagogics,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  gymnastics,  and  horticulture.  The  language  of  instruction  is 
German.  There  are  normal  classes  connected  with  these  seminaries,  where  stndenta 
engage  in  practical  exercises.  According  to  a  recent  decree  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
German  empire,  (Prince  Bismarck,)  the  seminaries  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  been 
entirely  deprived  of  their  confessional  character,  and  stndents  are  admitted  to  either 
of  them  irrespective  of  religions  creed. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  former  lycenm  at  Colmar  has  been  discontinned.  and  in  its  stead  a  gymnasiam 
on  the  plan  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  with  several  real-classes,  was  opened  on  the  3d 
October,  1871.  The  Strasbnrg  lycenm  had  already  been  changed  into  a  gymnasium  on 
the  1st  of  May.  According  to  recent  statistics  the  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools 
has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Thns  the  gymnasium  at  Strasborg  nnmbered  170 
students,  (40  from  Alsace ;)  the  gymnasium  at  Bnchsweiler  102,  (101  from  Alsace;) 
Miihlhansen  80,  (60  from  Alsace;)  and  Metz  87,  (mostly  sons  of  Gtorman  officials.) 

THE  STRASBURO  UNZVERSITY. 

The  StrasbuT]g  University,  founded  in  the  year  1538,  was  closed  during  the  first 
French  revolution,  but  was  re-established  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  but  was  never  a  fall 
university  in  the  (jerman  sense  of  the  word.  After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1870-'71  it 
was  the  unanimous  and  loudly  nttered  wish  of  the  whole  German  nation  to  see  the 
Strasbnrg  University  restored  to  its  pristine  glory,  and  become,  as  of  old,  the  nurse 
of  famous  German  writers  and  thinkers.  The  imperial  government  gladly  seconded 
this  wish,  and  appropriated  a  large  sum  (about  1,000,000  Prussian  thalers)  for  bnild- 
ings,  laboratories,  apparatus,  &c.,  and  an  annual  sum  of  220,000  thalers.  Lar^e 
contributions  of  money  and  books  passed  in  from  all  sides,  so  that  soon  the  library 
possessed  a  larger  number  of  volumes  than  before  the  siege,  and  on  the'  1st  May,  1872. 
the  University  of  Strasbnrg  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  civic  and 
military  authorities  of  Alsace,  and  delegations  of  professors  and  students  from  nearly 
all  the  German  universities.  The  new  university  opened  with  47  professors — among 
them  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  science  and  letters — and  several  hun^bred 
students. 

SCHOOL  OF  FHABBCACY  AT  STRASBURO. 

The  school  of  pharmacy  at  Strassbnrg  had  to  be  discontinued,  as  nearly  all  the 
teachers  left.  The  pharmaceutical  society  of  Strasbnrg,  however,  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  chose  competent  teachers  from  among  their  own  number,  and  the  school  has 
been  opened  again  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

On  the  Ist  April,  1871,  the  fiist  number  of  an  ednoational  journal  for  Alsace  appeared 
at  Colmar,  called  **D<u  EUUstiache  Sehulhlatt,"  (The  Alsace  School  Journal.)  It  is 
edited  by  Professor  Hass,  director  of  the  higher  burgher  schools  at  MUnster,  (Upper 
Alsace.) 

ANHALT. 

(Nomixuilly  ft  ConBtitational  Monarohy— Duchy.   Area,  869  sqnare  miles.    PopnlAtion,  S03,354.) 

The  educational  afiEiairs  of  the  duchy  are  administered  by  a  director,  (oonsistorial- 
rath.) 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

BADEN. 

(Conttttational  Monftrchy— Grand  Dochy.    Area,  5,901  tqiisio  milet.    PopnIfttloD,  l,461,4fit.) 
The  educational  department  is  under  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

Director  of  the  department  (superior  coundl  of  educaiiatif)  L.  Renk. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  May,  1871,  the  Roman  Catholic  archi-episcopal  vicariate  (the  hiffhest  Roman  Cath- 
olic authority  of  the  grand  duchy)  resolved  to  make  use  of  its  right  (secured  by  law) 
of  taking  a  share  in  the  administration  of  schools,  and  to  guard  the  right  of  the  clergy- 
man to  take  his  seat  in  the  local  school  board.  This  resolution  was  received  in  a  ver^ 
different  manner  by  the  varioas  organs  of  the  press;  the  liberal  Journals  almost  unaui- 
xnouslv  condemning  the  measure,  while  the  conservative  and  orthodox  journals  warmly 
defended  it.  The  teachers  openly  expressed  themselves  against  the  participation  of  the 
clergy  in  the  school  administration,  and  several  teachers^  conferences  passed  resolutions 
asking  the  central  teachers'  conference  to  petition  the  chambers  for  an  abolition  of  the 
odious  measure. 

COMMUNAL   NON-CONFBS8IONAL   SCHOOLS. 

In  quite  a  number  of  communities  non-confessional  schools  have  been  established,  in 
most  cases  by  Protestants  and  Jews. 

WANT   OF   TEACHSBS.  / 

There  are  still  many  teachers  wanted.  In  some  cases  teachers  have  ftom  150  to 
170  scholars;  in  others  they  have  to  attend  to  two  schools,  so  that  each  of  these 
schools  has  only  three  days'  instruction  per  week.  The  three  teachers'  seminaries 
are  entirely  insufficient  to  provide  for  this  want.  Many  young  men  are  deterred 
from  entering  the  seminary  on  account  of  the  small  salary  they  have  to  expect  when 
teachers,  as  Uiey  have  to  teach  ten  or  twelve  years  before  their  salary  is  raised  to  400 
florins. 

TEACHERS'  READINO-ROOMS. 

The  teachers  in  the  city  of  Constance  (9,000  inhabitants)  have  clubbed  together,  and 
liave  established  a  reading-room,  where  all  the  recent  educational  publications  and 
Journals  are  taken. 

BAVARIA. 

(Constitational  Monarohy— Kingdom.    Area,  39,617  aqnare  miles.    PopolAtiOD,  4,861,403.) 

Minigter  of  public  iMtrucUon,  J.  voN  LuTZ. 

INCBEASE  OF  TEACHEBS'  SALARY. 

In  the  appropriation  bill  laid  before  the  Bavarian  chambers  special  regard  was  paid 
to  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  teachers.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  recom- 
mending the  measure,  remarked  that  '*  it  would  bo  an  uigustifiable  harshness  to  con- 
sole teachers,  when  complaining  of  their  miserable  pittance,  by  the  promise  of  some 
future  school  law  which  would  improve  their  position.  What  was  wanted  was  action 
and  immediate  aid."    The  government  intenos  to  remedy  this  evil  by  increasing  the 
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Balarles  of  all  teachers  in  active  service,  by  granting  an  increase  of  salary -after  several 
years  of  service,  by  giving  pensions  to  snperannnated  teachers,  and  by  taking;  care 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers.  The  annual  sum  demanded  by  the  minister  for 
these  purposes  amounts  to  1 ,294,196  florins.  The  provincial  authorities  have  set  a  pnrise- 
worthy  example  in  this  respect  by  appropriating  large  sums  for  the  same  purpose ;  thus 
Upper  Bavaria  voted  30,000  florins,  and  Middle  Frauconia  44,550.  The  same  has  been 
done  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  most  of  the  cities,  such  as  Munich^  Nurembergi 
Wonns,  Nordlingeui  Kulmbach,  &c 

STATISTICS. 

In  the  public  elementary  schools  there  are  employed  26  clergymen,  8,309  male  teach- 
ers, 93  lay  female  teachers,  and  87  assistant  teachers.  The  number  of  teachers'  widows 
is  2,198,  and  the  number  of  teachers*  orphans  1,328. 

KDUGATION  IN  MUNICH. 

In  Munich  special  classes  are  to  be  established  for  children  whose  mental  develop- 
ment has  been  retarded ;  children  of  poor  abilities  are  assisted  by  receiving  extra 
instruction  aft«r  school  hours,  and  poor  children  are  afibrded  an  opi>ortunity  of  studying 
their  lessons  undisturbed  in  the  school-house.  Gymnastics,  drawing,  and  ^ocal  masic 
are  obligatory  studies  in  all  the  elementary  schools.  French  teachers  may  be  employed 
in  girls'  schools,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  m  the  two  lower  classes  of  boyr  schools.  Poor 
children  are  supplied  with  text-books  and  stationery  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  There 
are  no  school-foes  whatever.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  for  each  teacheii  varies 
between  20  and  28.  In  appointing  new  teachers  the  magistrate  has  the  right  of  recom- 
mendiog  persons,  and  the  district  authorities  (district  is  the  subdivision  of  province) 
have  the  right  of  appointment.  The  city  in  1871  appropriated  200,300  florins  ibr  school 
purposes,  50,000  of  which  sum  were  for  teachers'  salaries. 

THE  INFAIJ.IBIIJTY  DOGMA  AND  EDUCATION. 

After  Professor  Dollinger,  Professor  Friedrich,  and  Professor  Silbemagel,  of  Mnniohy 
had  decidedly  expressed  themselves  against  the  dogma  of  infallibility  the  students  of 
the  Gregorian  theological  seminary  were  forbidden  by  their  clerical  superiors  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  ::bove-mentioned  professors.  In  cousequence  of  this  prohibition  a 
large  meeting  of  citizens  addressed  a  petition  to  the  government,  asking  that  the 
infallibility  dogma  might  be  rejected,  and  that  the  relation  between  church  and  school 
might  soon  be  aefiDitcly  regulated.  The  magistrate  resolved  to  recommend  only  snch 
persons  as  religious  instructors  in  public  schools  as  would  sign  a  protest  against  the 
dogma.  There  were,  however,  several  cases  in  which  the  archbishop  claimed  the  right 
to  appoint  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  This  induced  the  magistrate  to  protest 
emphatically  against  all  such  intermeddling  in  communal  afiairs  and  to  enter  complaints 
with  the  government.  On  the  14th  of  October,  1871,  von  Lutz,  the  minister  of  public  in- 
stniction,  made  a  8i>eech  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  in  the  Bavarian  chambers,  deflning 
the  position  of  the  government  toward  the  infallibility  dogma,  declaring  that  the  only 
safety  for  the  future  was  to  be  found  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  prom- 
ising that  the  government  would  abolish  the  concordat,  and  would  uphold  perfect  re- 
ligious liberty  alpo  in  the  educational  flcld.  The  archbishop  of  Mnnich  was  oflScially 
informed  by  the  minister  that  the  infallibility  dogma  was  endangering  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  Bavaria  and  the  constitution  of  the  country ;  that  consequently  the 
government  could  lend  no  aiding  hand  in  the  spread  of  the  new  dogma,  and  would,  if 
necessary,  protect  citizens  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority. 

NON-CONTBSSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  a  great  many  cities,  such  as  Nuremberg,  Speyer,  Munich,  and  otherSythe  mnnieipal 
councils  have  established  non-confessional  schools,  which  have  received  manycontriba- 
tions  from  private  citizens,  and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  well  attended. 

STUDY  OF  J»EDAOOGICS  AT  THE  EIILANGEN  UNIVER8ITT. 

At  the  university  of  Erlangen,  two  professors,  Dr.  von  Zezschwitz  and  Dr.  Schmidt  have 
oommenced  to  deliver  lectures  on  pedagogics.  The  latter,  who  is  also  director  of  the 
recently  established  pedagogical-faculty  seminary  at  the  university,  has  started  a 
philosophical-pedagogical  society,  called  the  ''Sunflower." 

DISTINCTION  CONFERRED  ON  A  WORTHT  TEACHER. 

The  father  of  the  present  minister  of  public  instruction  lives  at  WUrzhufg  as  a  simple 
elementary  teacher.    On  the  12th  September,  1871,  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  aniii- 
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versary  of  Lis  having  entered  the  teacher's  profession,  in  which  ho,  during  this  long 
period,  had  been  an  untiring  and  enthusiastic  worker.  On  this  occasion  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Ludwig's  Order,  and  was  honored  by  a  oougratalatory  letter  from  the 
King's  own  hand. 

BREMEN. 

(Ropublio— Free  City.    Area,  106  sqaare  milea.    Population,  122,565.) 
Bigheat  educational  authority,  Tub  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Bremen,  C.  F.  G.  Mohr. 

teachers'  seminary. 

• 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  fbot  by  a  number  of  citizens  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  teachers'  seminary,  and  to  make  some  modern  laugaage  (either  Eng- 
lish or  Fi'ench)  an  obligatory  subject  of  instruction.  So  far,  howcTer,  this  law  has  not 
led  to  any  definite  result. 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  government  has  resolved  to  lower  the  salaries  of  teachers  from  500  Prussian 
thalers  to  400,  and  to  raise  them  gradually  every  five  years,  till  they  have  reached  the 
sum  of  600  thalers,  which  is  to  be  the  maximum  salary.  A  short  time  before  this  reso- 
lution was  passed,  the  salary  of  the  head-butler  in  the  famous  old  restaurant  '^  Raths- 
keller," (in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  the  ancient  town-hall,)  was  fixed  at  1,500  thalers 
per  annum. 

The  assistant  teachers  are  to  have  better  opportunities  in  future  to  be  promoted  and 
become  regular  teachers.  Their  salaries  in  the  city  vary  between  350  and  400  thalers^ 
and  in  the  country  districts  between  250  and  300. 

BRUNSWICK. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Duchy.    Area,  1.526  square  miles.    Population,  311,715.) 

Migheat  educational  authority y  Dr.  H.  T.  L.  C.  Ernestl 

teachers'^  conference. 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Brnnswick  teachers'  conference  discussed  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  1.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher  for  his  important  duties  as 
instructor  and  educator.  2.  The  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  best  means  for  bettering 
his  position.  3.  The  absolute  necessity  for  raising  the  teachers'  salaries.  4.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  teachers'  salaries  with  those  of  other  officers  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  BRUNSWICK   CHAMBERS. 

One  delegate  moved  a  resolution  to  reserve  250,000  thalers  from  the  income  from  the 
railroads,  (which  are  government  property,)  the  interest  of  which  sum  was  to  be  used 
for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers.  During  the  same  session  another  delegate  moved 
to  petition  the  ministry  to  consider  whether,  and  in  how  far,  instruction  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  could  be  made  gratuitous,  and  to  prepare  the  draught  of  a  law  to> 
that  effect. 

TRUANCY  LAW. 

The  law,  passed  in  1867,  endeavors  to  remedy  the  evil  in  truancy  in  an  energetic  man- 
ner. According  to  this  law,  for  every  day  missed  at  school  a  fine  must  be  paid  of  2^ 
silbergroschen,  (about  6  cents ;)  if  the  number  of  missed  days  during  one  single  month 
amounts  to  5,  the  fine  is  raised  to  5  silbergroschen,  (12  cents.)  In  case  of  inability  to 
pay,  imprisonment  takes  the  place  of  the  fine.  Any  person  employing  a  child  of  school 
age  in  a  factory  or  any  other  business  during  school-hours  is  to  be  fined  by  a  sum  not 
csjceeding  20  thalers,  (t  14.40,  gold,)  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twa 
weeks.  • 

MEETING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

August  20-22, 1871,  the  society  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Northwestern 
Germany  held  its  fifth  annual  meeting  at  Brunswick.  Ten  deaf  and  dumb  institntiona 
were  represented  by  24  teachers.  The  following  subjects  were  discussed:  1.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  a  normal  sohool  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  2.  Drawing  in- 
Bt ruction  in  deaf  and  dumb  institutions.  3.  Instruction  in  speaking.  4.  The  best  mode 
.  of  placing  the  teachers  in  institntious  of  more  than  one  class. 

30  £ 
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HAMBURG. 

(Rcpablic— Free  City.    Area,  148  sqnare  miles.    Population,  338,974.) 

President  of  the  eujperior  school  ooun<iil,  The  Mayor  op  the  City  op  Hamburg^  Dr.  G.  H. 

KiRCUEKPAUER. 

introduction  of  the  new  school-law. 

Tho  introduction  of  the  new  school-law  haa  been  hailed  with  universal  and  nnfei^ed 
joy.  It  is  bu8cd  on  sound  educational  views,  secures  tho  independence  of  the  school 
from  the  clergy,  and  gives  a  uniform  organization  to  the  whole  syst-em  of  public  instruc- 
tion. By  this  school-law  a  superior  school-council  has  be«n  created  as  the  highest 
educational  authority.  The  members  are  at  certain  stated  periods  elected  by  the  city 
council.  Tho  law  also  provides  for  a  teachers'  seminary — au  institution  the  want  of 
which  has  been  keenly  felt.  An  annual  sum  of  16,000  Prussian  thalers  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  institution;  there  are  to  be  only  day  scholars,  and  English  and 
French  are  to  be  made  obligatory  studies. 

educational  societies. 

The  "Society  of  the  Friends  of  Education  in  Hap[iburg,"  existing  for  sixty-five  years, 
numbers  596  members.  It  endeavors  to  further  education  by  lectures,  a  library,  a  read- 
ing-room, and  normal  school,  and  likewise  grants  financial  aid  to  poor,  sick,  and  super- 
annuated teachers,  teachers'  ort>hans  and  widows. 

The  Educational  Society,  founded  in  1869,  numbers  200  members,  and  follows  the  same 
aims  as  the  before-mentioned  society. 

school  hygiene. 

In  Hamburg,  following  tho  example  of  Switzerland,  experiments  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  school-rooms.  The  maximum 
was  found  to  be  about  5  per  cent.,  which  is  altogether  too  much.  As  the  pure  air  of 
the  atmosphere  only  contains  0.004  per  cent.,  and  as  1  per  cent,  is  really  injurious  to 
health,  endeavors  are  being  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by  a  better  system  of  ventila- 
tion. 

statistics. 

During  1871  tho  total  number  of  teachers  was  1,805,  viz,  878  females  and  9*27  males 
Of  this  number,  42  males  and  131  females  were  about  18  years  old,  237  males  and 
301  females  varied  in  age  between  19  and  28;  and  152  males  and  86  females  wore  be- 
tween 29  and  38  years. 

HESSE. 
(Conatitutional  Monarchy— Grand  Dnohy.    Area,  3,340  Bqoare  miles.    Popalaiion,  853,8430 

Superintendent  of  public  iMtructionf  G.  Whxich. 

teachers'  salabies. 

The  Hessian  chambers,  in  September,  1871,  discussed  the  position  of  the  elementary 
teacher8,and  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  urge  the  government  to  raise  the  decidedly 
insufficient  salaries,  and  the  pensions  of  teachers'  widows.  In  some  of  tho  towns  the 
•evil  was  so  apparent  that  the  municipal  authorities  raised  the  salaries  from  the  town 
treasury.  That  the  salaries  were  really  utterly  inadequate,  is  seen  from  a  fact  like  the 
following,  which  has  been  communicated  by  a  Hessian  teacher :  A  young  man  aboat 
16  years  of  age  was  recommended  by  him  to  an  engineer,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  and 
placing  surv'oying  instrumQuts,  who  received  daily,  Sundays  included,  1  flonn  12 
^reutzers,  making  an  annual  salary  of  4!^  florins.  This  same  teacher  only  leceiyes 
jin  annual  salary  of  300  florins,  although  he  has  sisrved  30  years. 

teachers'  societies. 

The  Ludwig  and  Alice  Society,  established  seven  years  ago,  for  aiding  teochen^ 
-widows  and  orphans,  numbers  1,341  members,  aJl  teachers,  (the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  the  grand  duchy  is  about  1,700,)  and  its  funds  amount  to  15,403  florioa; 
during  the  last  year  1,040  florins  were  distributed.  In  two  districts  there  are  district 
teachers  widows'  societies,  to  give  aid  only  to  the  widows  of  teachers  who  have  taught 
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in  the  district.  The  Jewish  society,  Achawa,  for  aiding  poor  Jewish  teachers,  their 
"Widows  and  orphans,  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years ;  it«  funds  amonnt  to  10,628 
florins,  and  during  the  last  year  967  llorins  were  paid  to  poor  teachers,  orphans,  and 
widows. 

The  Hei^sian  Teachers'  Society,  nnmbering  1,125  niemhers,  met  in  May,  1871,  in 
Oppenheim.  Only  280  members  attended  the  meeting.  Various  subjects  were  dis- 
cnRse^l,  and  resohitions  passed  to  urge  upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  a  new 
school-law,  the  chief  features  of  which  are  to  be :  entire  separation  of  church  and 
school;  compulsory,  gratuitous  education;  non-confessional  teachere' seminaries ;  higher 
Btandard  of  education  in  the  seminaries,  &c. 

AGRICULTURAL  COURSE   FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Every  year  during  the  summer  vacation  an  agricultural  course  of  about  six  weeks 
10  held  at  JDarmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy,  for  the  benefit  o.f  elementary 
teachers.  This  course  has  two  divisions,  one  for  those  who  attend  for  the  first  time, 
and  one  for  those  who  have  ah-eady  attended  it  during  the  previous  year.  The  course 
embraces  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy,  geography,  botany, 
zoology,  geometry,  agriculture,  book-keeping,  horticulture,  &c. 

INSTITUTIONS  FOU  YOUNG  PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  SCHOOL. 

Three  years  ago  there  were  H7  such  institutions,  but  since  then  their  number  has  in- 
creased considerably,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  These  schools  are  supported  by 
the  toivns  themselves.  The  instruction  is  mostly  given  in  the  evening  or  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  embraces  drawing,  natural  history,  natural 
philosophy,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
violently  denounced  these  schools  as  a  desecration  of  the  ISabbath-day ;  the  well-known 
Bishop  kettler,  of  Muyenco,  calling  them,  in  a  confirmation  speech  held  in  the  May- 
ence  cathedral  on  the  29th  May,  li?ri,  'Mustitutions  of  the  devil." 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  AT  OFFENBACH. 

In  Offenbach  (papulation  about  25,000)  there  is  a  very  excellent  private  business 
college  untler  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Niigler.  Both  discipline  and  instruction 
enjoy  a,  very  high  ri*putation,  and  among  the  pu^nls  there  are  several  from  Italy, 
England,  and  America. 

LIPPE-DETMOLD. 

(Constitutional  Moiiarcby — Pnncipality,  (Fiir^tcntharm.)  Area,  445  square  miles.  Population,  111,153.) 

'Director  of  ecclesiastical  and  school  iffairSf  Privy  Counselor  Meyer. 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

LUBECK. 

(Republic— Free  City.    Area,  lOOi  Hquaro  miles.    Poptdation,  52,158.) 

Highest  educational  authority y  Senator  Dr.  Tn.  Curtius. 
No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 
(Feudal  Monarchy— Grand  Duchy.    Area,  4,834  square  miles.    Population,  557,897. 

Highest  educational  authority.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Ecclesiastical  and  School 

Affairs,  State  CounseiJor  Dr.  H.  Buchka. 

fj>ucational  societies. 

The  general  Mecklenbnrg  teachers'  society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Wismar,  and 
parsed  resolutions  to  urge  the  authorities  to  establish  schools  for  young  persons  who 
have  iinishefl  their  schooling  in  the  primary  schools.  The  course  of  instruction,  accord- 
ing to  these  resolutions,  is  to  embrace  drawing,  modeling,  embossing,  German,  natural 
philosophy,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  rudiments  of  law,  and  polit- 
ical economy  In  Schwerin  there  is  an  ''educational  society"  with  several  sections, 
i  e.,  for  mathematics,  history  of  pedagogics,  &c. 

The  Teacher's  Life  Insurance  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  11  years.    The  foods 
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anioiint  to  28,1)98  PniSKian  tlialers.  During  tlie  last  year  the  expenditure  waa  4,482 
tlKilen*,  and  the  income  4,7:21.  The  nomher  of  mcmberH  is  958.  In  1871  a  Peiitalozzi 
society  wna  started,  which  already  has  distributed  218  thalers  to  18  teachers'  widows. 

A  TEACHER  IN  TlIE  CITIZENS*  COUNCIL. 

In  Schwcrin  a  t-eacher  was  elected  a  member  of  the  citizens'  council,  a  committee  of 
citizens  whose  function  it  is  to  form  a  sort  of  advisory  board  to  the  municipal  couuciL 
The  municipal  council  did  not  consider  this  election  valid,  but  the  university,  oii  being 
appealed  to,  decided  that  the  election  was  entirely  valid. 

COMPULSOUY  SERVICE  (SPANNDIENST)  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  till  the  ground  for  the  teacher,  as 
part  of  the  latter's  salary  consists  in  a  tract  of  land.  This  institution  has  fed  to  many 
quarrels  between  teachers  and  farmers,  and  it  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  tcachen 
that  this  antiquated  institution  may  soon  be  abolished. 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ. 

(Feudal  Monarchy — Graud  Duchy.    Area,  097  Bquarc  niile«.    Population,  96,062. 

Highest  educational  authority  fEccLKSiAbi'icxL  Counselor  (Consistorialrath)  Dr.  H.  Ohl. 

No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

OLDENBURG. 

(Constitational  Monarchy — Grand  Duchy.    Area,  3,417  square  milea.    Population,  316,641.) 

Highest  educational  authority,  The  Minister  of  State,  Justice,  and  Foreign  Affairs, 

Baron  P.  F.  L.  de  Koessing. 

There  are  two  school-boards — one  for  the  Protestant  and  one  for  the  Catholic  achools. 
President  of  the  school-board  for  Protestant  schools,  Erdmann  ;  president  of  the  school- 
board  for  Roman  Catholic  schools,  Iteismauu.    No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year. 

PRUSSIA. 

(Constitntional  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  137,066  square  milea.    Population,  24,691,203.) 

Minister  of  public  instruciionf  Dr.  Falk. 

change  of  ministry. 

Yon  Miihler,  who  has  been  Prussian  minister  of  public  instmction  since  ,1862,  had 
made  himself  so  obnoxions  by  his  re-actionary  measures,  all  tending;  to  give  greater 
l)ower  to  the  dergy,  and  to  increai^  their  intluence  in  school  affairs,  that  a  change  was 
urgently  demanded  by  the  public,  the  press,  and  the  Prussian  Parliament.  He  waa, 
consequentlv,  permitted  to  resign  on  the  17th  of  Januaiy^  1872,  and  on  the  22d  of  Jan- 
uary Dr.  Talk  was  appointed  in  his  place,  a  choice  which  met  with  universal  approba- 
tion. Dr.  Falk  was  bom  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia  in  the  year  18^,  received 
a  classical  education,  and  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  where  ho  voted  with  the  liberal  couserv- 
atives.  • 

education  in  the  PRUSSIAN  PARLIAMENT. 

Edtication  has  formed  a  frequent  subiect  of  discussion  in  the  Prussian  Parliament.  Ii 
1870,  several  members  introduced  resolutions  to  ameliorate  the  teachers'  position,  hut 
without  leading  to  any  result.  During  these  discussions,  a  member  from  the  province 
of  Prussia  showed  that  in  the  district  of  Gumbinnen,  in  his  province,  in  1837,  there 
were  10^  per  cent,  of  all  the  recruits  entirely  illiterate,  while  in  1827  the  percentMe 
had  only  Ueen  6 ;  but  that  during  the  administration  of  Raumer  and  Mtthler,  (1860-^6S^) 
the  percentage  had  again  risen  to  10^.  He  considered  the  miserable  finnTiftjft)  poaitioii 
of  the  teachers  as  the  chief  cause  of  this  deplorable  condition.  1^  Other  membeiB  entirely 
obincided  with  his  views,  but  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  the  evil. 
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• 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament,  November  27,  1871,  King  William,  in  bis  speech  from 
the  throne,  referred  to  edncation  in  the  following  words:  **Pnblic  instruction  will 
this  year  require  a  larger  appropriation  than  herelofoiv,  in  order  to  satisfy  all  the  just 
demands  of  teachers  and  schools.  The  dranuht  of  a  new  school  law  will  be  introduced 
during  the  present  session,  which  it  is  hoped  will  renic<ly  many  of  the  existing  evils.'* 
This  draught  of  a  new  law,  looking  chiefly  to  a  complete  siqjarat  ion  of  church  and  school, 
was  intro(luced,  and  after  considerable  discussion  was  paRS<?d  in  both  houses ;  in  the 
lower  house  on  the  llth  March,  1872,  by  a  vote  of  125  ayes  to  7t)  noes. 

THE  NEW  PUUS8IAX  rtCHOOL  LAW  OF   1872. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  new  Prussian  scliool- law  of  March  11, 
1872,  assigning  the  superintendence  of  all  the  schools,  privatx^  and  public,  to  the  stat4>, 
that  is  to  Siiy,  to  the  political  society,  and  withdrawing  this  superintendence  from  the 
clergy  as  clergy  or  priests,  although  the  latter  might  be,  and  indeed  are,  largely  ayh- 
pointed  by  the  state  as  school  superintendents : 

LAW  CONCEItXING  SUPEKIXTENDEXCE  OF  IN6TKUCTIOX  AXD  EDUCATIOX. 

*'  We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Pmssia,  &c.,  &c.,  ordain,  in  conformity 
with  article  2^5  of  the  constitution  of  January  31,  lb50,  with  the  consent  of  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  for  the  whole  monarchy,  as  follows : 

*'  Section  1.  Abolishing  every  decree  or  direction  in  single  portions  of  the  land  to  the 
contrary,  the  superintendence  over  all  institutions  of  instruction  and  education,  private 
and  public,  belongs  to  the  stat<i. 

•  "  Sectiox  2.  The  appointment  of  local  and  district  school  inspectors  belongs  to  the  state 
alone.  The  commissitm  given  to  the  state  inspectors  of  primary'  schools  can  be  recalled 
at  any  time,  if  it  be  a  secondary  and  additional,  or  an  honorary,  office. 

*'  Sectiox  3.  This  law  doesnot  touch  the  participation  in  the  superintendence  of  schools 
belonging  to  the  communes,  nor  article  24  of  the  constitution  of  January  31,  18o0. 

''  Section  4.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
law. 

*•  Given,  &c.,  &x;.,  Berlin,  March  11, 1872. 

"  WILLIAM. 
''BiSMAKCK;  and  the  seven  ministers  of  the  Prussian  cabinet.^* 

m 

THE  IXFALLIBILITY  DOGMA  AXD  EDUCATION. 

During  the  e^rly  part  of  1871,  Dr.  Triebel,  director  of  the  teachers*  seminary  at 
Braunsburg,  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  and  Dr.  Wollman,  teacher  of  religion  at' the 
gymnasium  in  the  same  town,  who  reftised  to  accept  the  new  dogma,  were  suspended 
from  office  by  Dr.  Krementz,  bishop  of  Ermeland,  while  Dr.  Braun,  director  of  the  gym- 
nasium at  Braunsberg,  was  without  further  ado  suspended  from  office  and  excommu- 
nicated. Although  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  reminded  the  bishop  of  the 
illegality  of  his  course  of  action,  Dr.  Krementz  nevertheless  demanded  unconditional 
obedience  to  his  ordei-s  by  all  the  teachers  of  his  diocese.  Thereupon,  the  ministry  com- 
missioned the  provincial  school-council  of  tho  province  of  Prussia  to  issue  the  follow- 
ing order : 

*^A8  Dr.  Wollman  has  been  appointed  by  the  government,  it  alone  has  the  right  to 
suspend  him  from  office,  if  such  a  step  should  be  deemed  necessary.  The  bishop  bus 
no  right  whatever  to  meddle  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  gynmasium,  much  less  to  discharge 
any  teacher.  If  the  bishop  believes  that  Dr.  Wollman  has  become  incapacitated  for 
his  office,  he  must  first  ascertain  the  exact  facts  of  the  case,  and  must  then  refer  the 
whole  matter  to  the  government.  In  no  case  has  the  teacher  of  religion  to  obey  any 
orders  except  those  of  the  government." 

Similar  orders  were  issued  with  regard  to  Dr.  Triebel  and  Dr.  Braun.  The  bishops 
of  Bonn  and  Breslan,  who  pursued  tho  same  course  as  Dr.  Krementz,  were  likewise, 
by  energetic  orders  from  the  university,  reminded  of  their  position.  All  the  Komaii 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  kingdom  thereupon,  on  the  13th  September,  1871 ,  addressed  a 
petition  directly  to  the  King,  asking  him  to  protect  the  oppressed  Catholics  in  their 
rights.  I 

school  finances. 

During  the  year  1871  the  sum  of  6,311,463  Pmssian  thalors  (about  $4,544,253.36  gold) 
W2I8  expended  for  public  instruction.  The  following  are  the  most  important  items  of 
expenditure :  Ministry  of  public  instniction,  149,260  thalers;  provincial  school  councils, 
77,630;  examining  committees,  12,797;  the  universities,  889,815 ;  gymnasia  andreal- 
achools,  572,429 ;  sclentifio  and  artistic  institutions,  317,660;  elementary  inBtruotiflr 
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IjIi^l^OOO;  with  tlie  followini;  items:  teachers*  semi  nanc8, 392,025;  elementary  schools, 
837,610;  gymnasia,  12,l(i0;  ib»ti  tut  ions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  bUud,  21,139; 
orphan  schools,  76,005,  &c. 

TEACUEKS'  SEMINARIES. 

There  is  a  fiji'oat  lack  of  teachers  in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  owing  partly  to  the  low. 
salary  paid,  and  partly  to  the  inHuilieient  nuiiilK»r  (»f  teachers'  seminaries.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  a  number  of  now  s<>niinaries  have  been  (»pened,  and  others  will 
soon  be  opened,  esx>ecially  in  the  provinces  acquired  by  the  war  of  1866. 

•n-UCIlERS'  SALARIES. 

The  salaries  have  hitherto  been  entirely  inKutlicient,  especially  ip  the  rural  districts. 
While  a  number  of  cities,  particularly  in  the  western  portion  of  the  kingdom,  have 
made  praiseworthy  eftbrts  to  make  the  position  ot"  their  teachers  more  comfortable,  a 
petition,  signed  by  thousiinds  of  teachers,  has  been  addressed  to  the  Prussian  Parliii- 
ment,  asking  for  an  addition  to  their  salaries,  a  regular  increase  at  stated  int«rTal8| 
and  a  regulated  system  of  pensions.    Slowly  but  surely  this  end  will  be  reached. 

TEACHERS*  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  teachers*  societies  in  all  the  provinces,  district  societies  in  the  district,  and 
city  societies  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  The  Prussian  societies  have,  during  the  last 
year,  displayed  a  great  activity,  in  the  way  <»f  meetings,  lectures,  discussions,  &,c.;  but 
few  practical  results  have  been  reached.  The  two  favorite  subjects  of  discussion  were 
the  separation  of  church  and  school,  and  the  formation  of  a  general  German  teachers^ 
society. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS    WHO    HAVE  FINISHED    THEIR  SCHOOLING,   (FORTBILD- 

UNGSCUULEN.) 

Of  these  schools  there  are  a  great  number  throughout  the  whole  monarchy,  and  of 
all  kinds  and  grades,  to  suit  the  most  vuric<l  demands.  A  n)o<lcl  school  of  this  kind 
for  ladies  is  the  Victoria  Lyceum,  in  Berlin,  which  is  under  the  s|)ecial  ][>atronagc  of 
the  crown  princess.  The  teachers  are  all  men  of  standard  excellence  in  their  respective 
subjects,  and  lectures  are  delivered  on  general  history,  history  of  Germany,  German 
literature,  history  of  umsic,  history  of  the  line  arts,  FiHiuch  and  English  literature, 
botany  and  chemistry.  Other  schools  are  more  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits,  and 
might  well  be  termed  industrial  schools ;  while  some  only  go  over  the  elementary 
branches,  with  the  addition  of  some  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  &c.  Some  are 
devoted  to  drawing  ;  others  to  agriculture,  &c.  These  schools  are  open  mostly  in  the 
evening,  and  are  attended  by  apprentices  and  other  young  persons  in  business.  Many 
of  these  schools  are  private  establishments;  some  arc  municipal,  wiiile  others  are  sup- 
ported by  various  societies.  • 

GYMNASTICS. 

Gymnastics  is  taught  in  almost  all  the  schools,  and  the  government  encourages  it 
in  every  way.  In  a  recent  circular  the  minister  says:  "  It  is  acknowledged  everywhere, 
by  soldiers  and  civilians,  that  the  astonishing  accomplishments  of  our  armies  in  the 
late  war,  especially  their  thorough  discipline,  exhibited  in  the  ipost  cheerful  and  self- 
sacrificing  manner,  their  skill  in  overcoming  natural  and  artificial  hinderauces  in  the 
enemy's  country,  their  courage  and  calmness  in  battle,  the  calmness  with  which  they 
bore  pain  and  privations,  must,  in  a  large  measure,  be  attributed  to  their  gymnastic 
education." 

Special  zeal  is  displayed  in  the  province  of  Prussia,  where,  in  the  five  districts  of 
Kihiigsberg,  Gumbinnen,  Danzig,  Marienwerder,  and  Bromberg,  there  are  34  gymuastio 
societies,  with  3,00*2  members.  The  provincial  gymnastic  society  employs  a  migratory 
teacher  of  gymnastics,  who  makes  his  regular  rounds.  In  the  city  of  Osuabriick  (prov- 
ince of  Hanover)  the  system  of  gymnastics  has  been  introduced  in  the  two  upper 
classes  of  the  city  schools,  and  the  results  have  been  interesting.  In  all  cases  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorer  classes  showed  less  nimbleness  than  those  of  the  rich.  The  most  ex- 
tensive and  niagniticent  arrangements  for  instructiou>in  gymnastics  are  to  bo  found 
in  the  city  of  Brcslau,  (proviuce  of  Silesia,)  whei-e  there  are  most  perfect  arrangements 
for  female  gymnastics. 

SCHOOL  UYGIKNE. 

In  February,  1871,  a  "  medico-pedagogical  society  "  was  formed  in  Berlin,  consisting 
of  educators  and  physicians.  Its  aim  is  to  further  school  hygiene  in  all  ita  branches. 
In  one  of  the  last  sessions  the  feasibility  of  a  reliable  school-pathology  was  discussed; 
and,  as  a  step  in  this  direction,  the  kee))ing  of  accurate  tables  was  recommended|  in 
which  all  cases  of  sickness  of  school-children  are  to  bo  entered.  The  society  is  young; 
but  some  of  the  best  educators  and  the  most  epiiuent  men  of  science  are  among  its 
members,  and  good  results  from  its  activity  may  confideuUy  be  looked  for. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

The  followiDg  are  accurate  statistics  of  the  illiteracy  among  the  Pru«)sian  con- 
scripts : 


ProvincWL 

Percentage  of  oonscripts  unable  to  read  and  write. 

1841. 

l846-'49. 

1851-*52. 

1866-'67. 

1869-'70. 

— 1 — 

Pxnssia 

•15.33 
41.00 
,2.47 
1.23 
9.22 
1.19 
2.14 
7.00 

9.24 
18.22 
1.10 
1.01 
5.88 
0.37 
1.69 
3.43 

10.04 
20.67 
0.76 
0. 93 
4.78 
0.64 
2.11 
2.54 

12.28 
13.  yO 
0.81 
1.19 
3.42 
0.17 
1.63 
0.68 

11.00 

Poscn 

14.38 

SraDdenbarz. ..... ...- 

0.59 

Pomf^rnnia T..,.^ir... 

l.Od 

Silesia 

2.86 

Saxony 

0.37 

WcAtrihalia 

1.03 

'Rh^ni^  PruAAia t-tt^- 

0.75 

Hnb«>-nzollnrDT    t -r-^-    - t 

SnDovcr  . ... 

# 

2.28 
2.21 
0.56 
0.33 
L90 

0.87 

SclilcAwie-IIolBtciii 

0.69 

fTf^AflA  .^,-    -.    -.    --, ^ - 

0.22 

l>f assail  and  Frankfort 

* 

I«an6nbnrg  ... r.; ,,.,.»  t»-- 

0.06 

VV bold  iDonarcbv 

4.81 

a  81 

3.37 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OP  BERLIN. 

The  following  are  the  official  school  statistics  of  Berlin  (population  about  900,000) 
for  the  year  1871 :  Number  of  elementary  schools  218,  with  1,982  classes  and  93,198 
scholars,  (49,446  boys  and  43,752  girls.)  Of  these  scholars,  7,371  were  older  than  14, 
and  85,627  younger.  Of  the  schools,  93  private  schools  were  under  the  supervision  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  64  schools  were  supported  by,  as- well  as  under  the  snper- 
Tisiou  of,  the  same  authorities ;  53,515  children  were  instructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
city.  The  teachers  are  classed  according  to  their  salary,  in  the  following  manner:  16 
with  900  thalers  each ;  Itt  with  850 ;  57  with  800 ;  13  with  700 ;  92  with  650 ;  91  with 
500 ;  123  with  450 ;  238  with  400 ;  43  with  350 ;  75  with  300 ;  209  \vith  72;  15  with  60. 
Total  number  of  teachers  957,  (596  males  and  361  females.)  The  expenditure  for  the 
municipal  schools  amounted  to  475,762  thalers,  and  that  for  the  private  schools  to 
116,085.  Fines  for  truancy  were  imposed  to  the  number  of  16,6.39,  amounting,  in  all, 
to  2,379  thalers.    In  1,560  cases  the  punisment  consisted  in  imprisonment. 

BEUSS-GREIZ. 

(A))8oli}to  Monarcby— Principality.    Area,  148  sqoare  miles.    Popalation,  45,094.) 
Highest  educational  authorityy  The  President  of  the  GK>V£KNMENT,  O.  Meusel. 
No  report  had  been  received  for  this  year. 

REUSS-SCHLEIZ. 

(Constitutional  Monarcby— Principality.    Area,  297  sqnar^  miles.    Popalation,  89,032.) 
Jlighest  educational  authorityy  The  President  of  the  Ministry,  Dr.  von  Harbou. 

ACTION  OF  the  CHAMBERS  WITH  REGARD  TO  EDUCATION. 

Tbe  chambers,  which  assembled  at  Gera,  adjourned  on  the  29th  November,  1871,  afber 
having  passed  all  the  bills  relating  to  education,  the  most  important  one  being  a  bill 
granting  government  subsidies  toward  the  building  of  new  sohool-houses. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  3  dioceses,  with  15  school  districts..  Every  dis- 
trict has  its  school-inspector,  appointed  by  the  governiAint,  who  presides  at  the  annual 
teachers'  conferences  of  his  district.  So  far  there  is  no  general  teachers'  society,  but 
energetic  endeavors  are  being  made  to  establish  one. 

8AXE-ALTENBURG. 
(Conntitntional  Monarchy— Dnchy.    Area,  509  square  miles.    Popalation,  14S;122.) 
^ghest  educatioiuil  authority,  The  President  of  the  Ministry,  F.  L.  yon  Gbrstbn- 

BERQ,  EDLER  yon  ZeGH. 

teachers'  salaries. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  were.entics.ly  iQadequato^  and.  many  teachers  hod,  .theref6ie|. 
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to  resort  to  some  other  means  of  earning  money.  By  a  bill  introdnceii  in  tho  chambers, 
which  doubtless  will  become  a  law,  the  lowest  salary  will  be  250  Prussian  thalersy  and 
the  highest  400. 

NUMBER  OF  CLASSES  IN  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  whole  dnchy  there  is  not  a  single  school  with  only  one  class;  all  the  schools 
having  at  least  two  classes. 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTUA. 

(Constitatlonal  Monarchy— I>ucb3*.    Aroa,  509  square  miloii.    Population,  174,339.) 

Highest  educational  authority  for  Go/fta,. President  of  the  Ministry  Von  Seebach. 
Highest  educational  authority  for  Cohurg^  Ministeiual  Counselor  H.  Rose. 

CHANGE  IN  the  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  Gotha  school-law,  dated  July  1, 18G3,  is  to  nndergo  a  change.  Tho  chaD|^  will 
refer  chiefly  to  disciplinary  measures,  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  regulation  con- 
cerning privato  schools,  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  children  in  one  class,  aad  a 
stricter  separation  of  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs.  The  teachers'  seminary  will 
have  a  preparatory  class  added  to  it. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Since  1863  gymnastics  forms  an  obligatory  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  duchy.  During  the  months  of  July  and  August,  a  professor  of  gymnastics  was 
commissioned  by  the  government  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  whole 
country,  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  state  of  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

SAXE-MEDONGEN. 

(Constitutional  Monarchy— Dnchy.    Area,  033  square  miles.    Population,  167,884.) 

Minister  of  justice,  ecclesiastical  affairs^  and  public  instruction,  Privy  Counselob  F.  Vok 

Uttenuo\'^n. 

statistics. 

The  t-eachers'  seminary  at  Hildburghansen  had  1  director,  6  teachers,  4  assistant 
teachers,  and  74  students.  Connected  with  the  seminary  there  is  a  very  excellent 
normal  school  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  gymnasium  at  Meiningen  had  205  students,  tho  gymnasium  at  Hildbnrghansen 
116,  and  the  real-school  at  Meiuingen  146.  Evening  and  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
education  is  compulsory,  have  been  established  l)y  20  (chiefly  niral)  communities.  Tho 
town  of  Sonneberg  (population,  4,000)  has  established  an  industrial  school  with  n  one- 
yearns  course,  embracing  German,  French,  Enj^lish,  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  drawing,  modeling,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics. 

SAXE-WEIMAR. 
(Constitutional  Monarchy— Grand-Dachy.    Area,  1,421  square  milea.    Population,  386,183.) 

Highest  educational  authority,  Privy  Counselor  Dr.  G.  T.  Stichlino. 

teachers'  societies. 

Tliero  are  quite  anumber  of  teachers' societies,  prominent  among  which  arc  the  Peda- 
gogical Seminary,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Stoy,  at  Jena,  and  the  Pedagomcal 
Society,  at  the  same  place,  numbering  among  its  members  nearly  all  tho  teachers  of  the 
higher  elementary  schools,  and  the  P^agogicul  Society  at  Eisenach.  The  latter  usoadly 
holds  twelve  sessions  every  winter. 

private  schools. 

Among  the  private  schools  of  the  grand-duchy  and  of  Germany,  the  boys'  boarding- 
school  of  Dr.  Kaferstein,  at  Jena,  occupies  a  high  rank.    It  has  3  gymnasium-claasesi ' 
4  real-classes,  and  2  elementary  classes,  and  is  therefore  a  combination  of  gymnasinniy 
real-school,  and  elementary  school.    Instruction  in  Latin  commences  in  the  third  yeaTi 
French  in  the  fifUi  year,  .Greek  and  English  in  the  sixth  year. 
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teachers'  saiaries. 

The  salnpioB  of  teachers  were,  in  a  creat  many  cases,  entirely  too  small.  The  gov- 
en\nient  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  intends,  in  consideration  of  the  very  favor- 
able hnancial  condition  of  the  coui^try,  to  raise  the  salaries  considerably. 

SAXONY. 

(CoQstitational  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  G,777  sqaaro  milca.    Popnlation,  3,556,244.) 

Highest  educational  authority,  TuE  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  C.  F.  W. 

Gerber. 

school  finances. 

The  appropriation  for  edncational  purposes  for  1872  amounted  to  774,000  thalers,  (one 
thalcr=72  cents,  gold,)  being  109,599  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  is  to 
Rerve  in  raising  the  teachers'  salaries.  The  items  of  the  appropriation  are  distributed 
in  the  folh>wiug  manner:  University  at  Leipzig,  164,857;  for  the  gymnasia,  112,308; 
for  industrial  schools,  22,000;  for  the  schools  for  toy  manufacture, Veaving-schools, 
sewing-schools,  schools  of  embroidering,  straw-plaiting  schools,  spinning-schools,  navi- 
gation-schools, (for  river  navigation,)  drawing  and  Snndoy  schools,  2,250;  special 
higher  schools  for  the  above-mentioned  branches  of  industry,  16,250;  business-colleges, 
1,C00;  teachei-s'  seminaries,  105,338;  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  30,751;  ele- 
mentary schools,  160,825;  for  a  new  polytechnic  school  at  Dresden,  400,000,  &c. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL-L.VW  DISCUSSED  BY  THE  LUTHERAN  SYNOD. 

The  government  had  already  in  1870  prepared  the  draught  of  a  new  school-law,  which, 
however,  was  not  discussed  by  the  chambers  till  this  present  (1872)  session.  Its  fat« 
so  far  is  not  known.  As  the  new  law  proposed  to  dehne  more  clearly  the  relation  of 
the  school  to  the  church  and  the  state,  the  ministry  of  pubKc  instruction  deemed  it 
advisable  first  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Saxon  Lutheran  synod,  which  met  in  Dresden 
in  May,  1871.  The  most  unportant  subject  of  discussion  was  the  following  paragraph 
of  the  new  law :  "  All  the  functions  of  the  Evangelical-Lutheran  church  authorities 
v.'hich  hithert'O  have  been  exercised  by  the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  and  school  affairs 
pass  over  into  the  hands  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  board,  (^Oberconsistorium,)  The  highest 
authority  in  educational  matters  remains  with  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  with 
the  exception  of  religious  instruction,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Oher- 
connstoriunij  the  now  ecclesiastical  board."  The  majority  of  the  synod  supported  the 
government,  but  a  strong  minority  openly  expressed  themselves  against  the  new  law. 
After  long  and  violent  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the  new  school-law  in  fall 
before  the  synod  before  it  was  laid  before  the  chambers. 

REAI^SCHOOLS. 

By  a  ministerial  flecree  of  December  2, 1870,  the  course  of  instmctioh  in  the  real- 
schools  of  the  higher  grade  was  raised  from  six  to  seven  years.  All  the  scholars  in  these 
real-schools  are  obliged  to  study  Latin,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  Livy,  Sallnst,  and 
Cicero,  in  the  first  (highest)  class.  In  the  real-schools  of  the  lower  grade,  two  foreign 
languages  must  be  studied.  The  nnmbor  of  real-schools  is  constantly  increasing,  and 
all  of  them  are  filled  to  their  atmost  capacity. 

TEACHERS'  6EMINARIBS. 

The  Saxon  teachers'  seminaries  enjoy  a  well-merited  repntation.  Their  coarse  of 
instruction  embraces  the  following  subjects :  Religion,  (dogmatically,)  exegesis  of  the 
most  important  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  church  history;  German  gram- 
mar and  literature,  (also  ancient  German  and  Gothic ;)  arithmetic,  geometry,  geo^a- 
phy,  history,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  pedagogics,  history  of  education, 
catechetics,  psychology,  penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  piano,  organ,  and  violin, ' 
vocal  music,  and  thorough-base.  Connected  with  every  seminary  there  is  a  praotice- 
schooL    In  some  seminaries  one  or  two  foreign  languages  are  taught. 

WANT  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers'  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  4,549,  while  the  number 
of  teachers  is  only  4|411 ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  well-attended  semina- 
ries, there  /ae  138  teachers  wanting.  In  view  of  this  want,  the  ^vemment  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  another  new  seminary  in  the  district  of  Zwickau,  (one  wan 
established  a  few  years  ago  at  Zschopgau.) 
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SCnOOL-IIYOIENE. 

At  tho  Hixth  annnal  meeting  of  the  Saxon  Medical  Society,  held  at  Dresden  in  No- 
vember, 1871,  a  resolntiou  was  moved  to  i)etition  the  government  to  place  all  tUe  schools 
under  medical  8ui>ervi8iou  ;  but  as  Dr.  liiibel  declai'ed,  in  the  name  of  tho  ministry, 
that  by  the  new  school-law  all  school-houses  would  bo  placed  under  medical  supervis- 
ion, and  that  the  district-physicians  were  to  become  members  of  the  regular  confer- 
GucviH  of  district-school  inspectors,  the  motion  was  taken  back.  It  was  resolved  to 
petition  the  ministry  to  introduce  instruction  in  hygiene,  at  least  in  all  tho  higher 
schools:  and  this  petition  will  in  all  probability  be  granted. 

All  teachers  have  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  vaccination  of  their  scholars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  sent  to  the  ministry,  46,884  children  out  of  51,980  who  entered 
school  during  the  year  had  been  vaccinated.  Of  those  that  had  not  been  vaccinated 
36.0  per  cent,  were  attacked  by  the  small-pox,  while  of  those  that  had  been  vaccinated 
only  1.2  per  cent,  had  the  disease. 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  in  Saxony  a  very  largo  number  of  such  schools,  to  suit  all  demands.  In  the 
Dresden  district  there  were  23  Sunday-schools,  with  1,953  scholars;  in  the  Zittau  dis- 
trict there  were  12  Sunday-schools,  with  910  weaving-machines ;  in  the  Plauen  district 
there  were  20  Sunday  schools,  with  2,110  scholars;  in  the  Chemnitz  district  54,  with 
6,897  scho]ai*s.  In  many  of  these  schools  French,  English,  book-keeping,  arithmetic, 
penmanship,  drawing,  and  natural  sciences  are  taught,  and  all  of  them  are  w^ell  at- 
tended by  apprentices,  clerks,  &c.  Recently,  also,  an  agricultural  Sunday  and  even- 
ing school  has  been  stiirted  near  Bautzen,  attended  by  teachem  and  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  32,  to  the  number  of  72. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Saxony  possesses  a  grtat  number  of  very  excellent  privato  schools  of  all  grades, 
especially  in  the  cities  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig.    A  peculiar  school  is  the  private  school 


GYMNASTICS. 

At  Dresden  there  is  a  famous  normal  school  of  gymnastics.  Tho  number  of  scholars 
■was  1,769,  among  whom  there  were  458  who  prei)ared  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
teacher  of  gymnastics.  Some  of  the  pupils  came  ixom  Hanover,  Hesse,  Brunswick, 
Lippe-Detmold,  Finland,  and  Hungary. 

TEACHERS*  SOCIETIES. 

« 

Since  April,  1870,  there  has  existe<l  in  Dresden  a  society  of  drawing-teachers,  which 
has  already  held  ten  meetings,  and  discussed  the  whole  subject  in  iti)  various  aspects. 
A  peculiar  institution  is  the  Teachers'  Fire  Insurance  Society,  numbering  2,237  meuibers. 
The  capital  of  this  society  amounts  to  2,109,610  thalers,  and  during  the  last  year  5,704 
thalers  were  paid.  There  are  numerous  other  teachers'  societies,  for  scientific  puriioscs 
and  for  mutual  relief. 

EDUCATION  OP  IDIOTS. 

The  institution  for  idiots  at  Ilubertsburg,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  25  years, 
has  been  very  successful.  During  this  period  221  persons  were  admitted,  (168  boys  and 
53  girls,)  of  whom  the  greater  majority  have  become  useful  citizens.  The  institution 
was  opened  with  10  boys,  and  numbers  now  46  inmates,  (IW  boys  and  13  girls,)  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  17.  The  number  of  idiots,  however,  is  greater  than  tho  institution 
can  accommodate;  for  while  in  Saxony  there  is  only  one  blind  person  to  every  J, ^5 
of  tho  population,  one  deaf-mnte  to  every  1,636,  there  is  one  idiot  to  every  497.  Tho 
largest  percentage  of  idiots  (0.5  per  cent.)  is  in  the  cities  of  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chem- 
nitz, and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Erzgebirge. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 

According  to  careful  statistics,  the  total  age  of  100  teachers  and  100  olergymeii  who 
died  during  the  years  1661-63  was  6,392  for  the  clergymen  and  5,391  for  the  teaohei8| 
making  the  average  age  of  a  clergyman  63.92  years,  and  that  of  a  teacher  53.91|  (10i)l 
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regard  to  tho  ages  at  tbe  time  of  death,  they  Are  grouped  in ' 
loniug  manner : 


Ages  at  lime  of  dwilb. 

i 
1 

j 

AEMlttlmoof  J""!!- 

1 

1 

i! 

S4 

33 

{ConatiCiiU 


8CHAUMBUKG-LIPPE. 

il  IlODurcby— FriDcliffillty.    Aica.  SIS  iqiuiie  mlliw.    Fopnlatlon,  33,091.) 


Bighe$t  tdacaiioiiel  authority.  The  President  or  the  Coun'Cil  op  Ministkbs,  (vacant.) 
[No  report  liaa  been  received  this  year.] 

SCHWAEZBUKG-EUDOLSTADT. 

MoDsrcLy— Frlndpallt  J.    Area,  3M  aquare  milet    Populstiou,  75,S£3.) 


EDUCATION'  IN  THE  CIlAMDEItS. 

During  Iho  laat  session  of  tlio  chambers,  held  at  Budolstadt,  the  miuarity,  with  re- 

gnrd  to  till-  relation  b<^t\vL-eu  ohurcli  uud  ucliool,  expressed  tbe  opiuion  thut  tbe  church 
[id  uo  authority  whatever  over  tbe  pnUlio  schuols. 

TEACHElis'  CONFEBCKCE. 

Thegenfiral  teocliers' conference  of  SchwarzbDrg-BndolHtadt  held  its  twenty-first  sd- 
nnnl  Hessiim  at  Suliwurzburg  ill  July,  IiJ71.  Two  sabjects  were  eBpeeially  diacussed— tbe 
Btuily  of  tbe  Genuau  classicii  and  ]ioets  ui  tho  public  schools  and  in  the  teachers'  semi- 
naries as  tbe  best  mi-aus  of  jiwukening  a  noble  patriotism,  an<l  to  develop  mind  and  cbar- 
mil  the  subject  of  putiiHbiiieuts.  Ou  thu  lirHt  subjcut  several  eutbusiostio  speeches 
■"    "  '" ■"' —  'a  fayorof  iatniducing  these  studies. 


:e  made,  aud  ail  the  luumlicra  wuc 


SCHWAEZBURG-SONDEESHAUSEN. 

(Conntitational  Monntchy— Prlnclpnlity.    Arc*,  318  squnio  milea.    Popolotlon,  67,181.) 

jUiniitcr  of  justice,  eccletiiutioal  qffain,  and  public  inilructiim,  Piuvy  COUNSELOR  O.  Blky. 

TEACaERS'  S.iUItUiS. 

In  thelastsc&sionof  the  Scbwarabnrg-Sondorehanaen  chambers  tbe  goveniment  pro- 
positi an  iucreoso  uf  teachers'  salaries,  which  was  puHScd,  so  that  since  Jaiinary  1, 1872, 
thu  iiiiiiiiniiui  sakrjr  of  eteuiuatarv  tvochurs  has  bceu  27^  tbalers  ia  tbe  three  priucipal 
cities,  2j0  iu  the  smaller  cities,  and  200 1»  the  rural  diiitriutH.  Every  iive  yeurs  the  salary 
is  to  be  raised  25  tbalers,  till,  after  huviug  taught  15  years,  tbe  salary  in  lespectively 
U50,  tHa,  ^5  tbalers,  tbe  maximum. 

MEETINO   OF   KlNDEHGiKTEN-TEACHERa. 

On  the  28th  Septcmbor,  Id7t,  a  conference  of  kindergarteD-teaohers  from  aU  parts  of 
Central  Oennany  was  held  at  Amstadt.  Eev.  Steinocker  spoke  on  Froehel's  sysleDi  aa 
the  "  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  tbe  parental  home,  the  school,  the  in&nt-sobool, 
and  tbe  kindergarten." 
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WALDECK. 

(ConstitntioDal  Monarchy — Principality.    Area,  4CG  sqnare  miles.    Popnlation,  56,218.) 
President  of  the  council  of  public  instructionf  Councilor  G.  Gucisner. 

teachers'  conference. 

• 

The  Teachers'  Society  of  Waldeck  held  its  annnal  meeting  at  Sachsenhansen  dnrinr 
April,  1871.  Twenty  different  sabjects  were  discussed,  and  a  progressive  spirit  mani- 
fested itself.  All  agreed  that  church  and  school  must  be  separated ;  that  the  teacher 
should  have  the  same  privilege  as  all  the  other  civil  officers  of  the  government ;  and  that 
nothing  should  be  more  avoided  by  teachers  than  a  mere  mechanical  method  of  instmc- 
tion. 

wUrtemberg. 

(Constitntional  Monarchy— Slingdom.    Area,  7.840  sqnaro  miles.    Popnlation,  1,818,541.) 
Minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instmctionf  Dr.  Von  Gessler. 

STATISTICS. 

Tlie  number  of  elementary  teachers  is  3,671,  viz,  2,474  Protestants  and  1,197  Roman 
Catholics.  The  salaries  vary  between  700  and  180  florins.  Most  of  the  schools  are  very 
nuich  crowded,  and  there  is  such  a  want  of  teachers  that,  although  last  year  113  teachers 
left  the  seminaries  after  having  liiiished  their  studies,  there  were  a  great  many  vacan- 
cies. 

teachers'  societies. 

The  Wiirtemberg  Teachers'  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Lndwigsbnrg  in  Angnst, 
1871.  The  chief  subjects  of  discussion  were:  German  education  as  it  should  be  to  cor- 
r(?si>ond  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  new  German  empire,  esiwicially  by  making 
the  teacher's  position  more  honorable  in  society ;  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  and  the  pensions  to  teachers'  widows. 

SUNDAY  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

"Wiirtemberg  was  the  first  German  stat>e  where  such  schools  were  established,  and 
their  number  is  now  very  large.  Recently  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to  make 
attendance  in  the  schools  compnisory.  As  it^s,  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  a  small 
school-fee  is  charged,  and  scholars  who  manifest  a  want  of  diligence  or  talent  are  dis- 
charged ;  bnt,  nevertheless,  these  schools  are  all  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

school-hygiene. 

• 

The  ministry  has  published  a  decree,  giving  special  sanitary  regulations  fi^r  schools. 
Each  school  must  have  a  play-ground  and  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  separate  rooms 
for  the  two  sexes ;  the  length  ot  the  school-rooms  must  not  exceed  12  meters,  and  the 
height  must  be  at  least  3.4  meters.  Great  care  is  recommended  as  to  the  paint  used  for 
walls  and  furniture,  that  it  does  not  contain  any  poisonous  matter.  Earthenware  stoves 
are  recommended  in  preference  to  iron  stoves.  In  every  school  there  is  to  be  a  separate 
room  for  the  teacher,  and  in  larger  schools  a  room  for  scientific  collections.  Every  school- 
room must  have  a  wash-bowl  and  towel  and  a  cloak-room.  Rooms,  stAir-cases*,  and  en- 
tries must  be  swept  daily,  and  scoured  at  least  four  times  a  year ;  there  must  bo  go«}d 
light  and  ventilation ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  school-room  is  never  to  be  less  than 
about  62  degrees.  If  in  summer  the  thermometer  shows  77  decrees  in  the  shade  daring 
the  forenoon,  there  is  to  be  no  school  in  the  afternoon.  The  scholars  should  be  a£fordeu 
an  opportunity  of  changing  their  position  by  letting  them  sit  and  stand  alternately. 
The  means  of  punishing  is  to  be  a  thin  swit<ih,  which  mast  have  the  prescribed  length 
of  half  a  meter. 

GERMAN  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

No  material  being  at  hand  to  give  an  accurate  exhibit  of  the  educational  literature 
of  Germany  for  the  year  1871,  an  exhibit  for  the  preceding  year.  1870,  is  given.  The 
number  of  educational  works  published  during  the  year  was  1,174.  This  number  only 
includes  text-books  for  schools  and  private  study,  books  for  children,  and  the  history 
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of  education,  as  well  as  works  on  special  educational  questions.   According  to  subJectSi 
the  educational  literature  of  1870  is  grouped  iu  the  following  manner : 


Siil\jccta. 


Itfiisio 

Mat  hematics 

Gj'muaAlics 

liatnral  sciences... 

HUtory 

Geography 

Itcliuioii 

Books  for  children. 
Gi^mian  grammar  . 


No.  of 
works. 


384 
132 
118 
80 
76 
64 
58 
57 
41 


Subjects. 


Headers 

Modern,  langnagcs 

Uistory  of  education,  Sec 

German  literaturu 

Drawing. .*... 

Penmanship 

Total 


No.  of 
works. 


37 
33 
31 
S5 
S5 
♦13 


1,174 


SCHOOL-PROGRAMMES. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  German  educational  literature  are  the  school-programmes,  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  gymnasia  and  the  real-schools.  It  is  an  ancient  and  time-hon- 
ored custom,  that  every  year  the  director  or  one  of  the  professors  writes  a  scientiiio 
essay  on  a  subject  chosen  by  himself.  Many  of  these  essays  possess  the  highest  literary 
merit,  and  the  authors  not  infrequently  publish  a  collection  of  their  essays  in  book- 
form.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  length,  (upward  of  100  closely-printed  pages,) 
and  they  embrace  the  most  varied  subjects,  as  the  following  table  for  the  year  1870  will 
show: 


Sabjects. 


Philology 

Education 

Histoiy 

Natnral  sciences 
Mathematics  . . . 
Theology 


No.  of 
essays. 


345 

208 
76 

oa 

47 

18 


Subjects. 


Philosophy . . . 
Geographv  ... 
History  of  art 
Bibliography 

Total... 

1 


Naof 
essays. 


11 
7 
4 
3 


687 


EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  number  of  educational  journals  and  periodicals  published  in  Grermany  is  67,  viz, 
62  Protestant  and  5  Roman  Catholic.  Distributed  according  to  states,  they  are  grouped 
iu  the  following  manner : 


States. 


Pmasia 

Saxony , 

Wiirtemberg 

Kivaria 

HeKse 

Batten . 

KcussSchleiz 


•si 

O  H 


30 
15 

8 
2 
3 

21 
3  I 


States. 


Suco^Wcimar 

Brunswick 

Hamburg 

Oldenburg 

Alsace a. 

Total 


1 
1 
1 


67 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES  IN  1871-72. 

In  the  following  table  the  statistics  of  thp  unlyersities  of  the  German  empire  are  first 
given  by  theniselves,  and  then  the  statistics  of  those  universities  in  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia  where  German  is  exclusively  used  as  the  language  of  instruction,  and 
which  are  justly  considered  as  homesteads  of  German  science  and  German  culture. 
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GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

(CnnntitDtloDolMnnaTThi— Eingrium^   Area,  aO,?^  iqiurD  mile*.    Fopalat ion,  31.B] 7.109.) 


L— ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


CODE  (1P72)  OP  MINUTES  OF  TIIB  EDUCATION-DEPAIITMEKT.* 

1.  A  tram  of  money  ia  annually  granted  by  PailismeBt  "for  public  edacfttion  Id 
Great  Britain.'' 
3.  Tbia  Krnnt  is  Mliiiiaistered  by  tho  edo  cation -department. 
3.  Tliu  object  of  thu  graut  is  U>  aid  local  exoition,  under  certain  conditions,   ta 


a.  Elpiiipntaiy  nchoola  for  cbildren;  und 
i.  Trainiu);'HolHii>la  for  teachera. 
4.  An  elementary  sciioul  ia  a  ncbool  or  ilepartinent  of  n  Bobool  nt  wbich  elomeatkir 


•TbeedocaUo 


departmODt  kdmlulBtan  Uif  ■choatB  In  Englasd,  'Wal«a,  ud  Bcotlud, 
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edncation  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,  and  does  not  include  any 
school  or  department  of  a  school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the 
instruction,  from  each  scholar  exceed  niuepence  a  week. 

5.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  annual  grants  to  the  manag^ers,  conditional 
upon  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  ^ualiticutious  of  the  teachers, 
and' the  state  of  the  schools. 

6.  No  grants  are  made  to  elementary  schools  which  are  flot  public  elementary 
Bchools. 

7.  No  grant  is  made  in  Respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects, 

H.  Officers  are  emiiloyecl  to  verify  the  fulfillment  of  the  conditions  on  which  grants 
arc  made,  to  collect  information,  and  to  report  the  results  to  the  e<lucation-department. 

9.  These  officers  are  inspectors  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  education-department,  and  persons  appointed  by  the  department,  as  occasion 
requires,  in  the  capacity  of  acting  inspectors,  or  inspectors'  assistants. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  report  from  an  inspector,  showing  that  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  have  been  fulfilled.  The  inspector  may  delegate  to  an 
assistant  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

11.  The  educa*t<ton-department,  at  the  time  of  agreeing  to  make  grants  to  an 
elementary  school,  infonns  the 'managers  in  what  month  to  look  for  the  inspector's 
annual  visit.  This  month  remains  the  same  from  year  to  year,  unless  the  department 
intbrms  the  managers  of  a  change.  Notice  of  the  day  of  the  inspector's  annual  visit 
is  given  beforehand  to  the  managers. 

12.  An  inspector  may  visit  any  public  elementary  school  at  any  other  time  without 
notice. 

13.  Grants  are  issued  to  each  elementary  school  only  once  per  annum.  The  year  for 
tjiis  purpose  is  reckoned  as  ending  with  the  last  day  (inclusive)  of  the  month  preced- 
ing that  fixed  for  the  inspector's  annual  visit. 

14.  No  undertaking  should  be  commenced  in  general  reliance  upon  aid  from  the 
parliamentary  grant.  An  application  for  uuch  aid  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  education -department,  London.  Full  instructions 
are  there u|K)n  issued  according  to  the  particulars  of  the  cose. 

15.  The  managers  of  a  school  must  a]>point  a  correspondent  with  the  education- 
department,  and  must  give  notice  of  any  change  of  correspondent.  Teachers  cannot 
act  as  managers  of,  or  correspondents  for,  the  scfiools  in  which  th»*y  are  emploj'ed. 

1(5.  After  May  31,  1871,  no  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  elementary  school  which  is 
not  a  public  school,  and  no  grant  shall  be  made  except  in  pursuance  of  a  memorial 
duly  signed  and  containing  the  information  required  by  the  education-department 
for  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the  application. 

ANNUAL  GRANTS— PRELIMINARY  CONDITIONS. 

17.  Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school,  the  education-department  must  be  satisfied 
that— 

a.  The  school  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementary  school,  and  no  child  is  refused 

admission  to  the  school  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds.  * 

5.  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  iirivate  emolument. 

c.  The  school-premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated,  prop- 

erly furnished,  supplied  with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  in  the  principal 
school-room  at  least  80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in  the  school-room  and 
clsUks-rooms  at  least  S  square  feet  of  area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 

d.  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated,  (article  43.) 

Exception :  Evening-schools  may  be  taught  by  pupil-teachers  who  have  com- 
pleted their  engagement  with  credit,  (article  79.) 

e.  Notice  is  immediately  given  to  the  department  of  the  dat-e  at  which  the  teacher 

enters  on  the  charge  of  the  school,  from  which  date  the  grant  is  computed. 
/.  The  girls  in  the  school  are  taught  ))lain  needle- work  and  cutting  out  as  part 

of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
g.  The  infants,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instmct'Cd  suitably  to  their  age, 
^  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  older  children. 

h.  Registers  of  admission  and  daily  attendance  and   accounts  of  income  afud 
expenditure  are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited,  and  all  statistical  returns 
and  certificates  of  character  (articles  67,  77,  and  80)  may  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy. 
i.  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  receipt  for  the 
grants  on  behalf  of  the  school. 
Ex(xpimi :  The  treasurer  of  a  school-board  signs  the  receipt  for  grants  to 
schools  provided  by  the  board. 

18.  The  ^ant  may  be  withheld  if,  on  the  inspector's  report,  there  appears  to  be  any 
serious  prtma'/ade  objection.  A  second  inspection,  wherein  another  inspector  takes 
part,  is  made  in  every  such  instance ;  and  if  the  grant  be  finally  withheld;  a  special 
minute  of  the  case  if  made  and  recorded. 
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GRiVNTS  TO  DAY-SCHOOLS. 

19.  Tlio  managers  of  a  school  which  lias  met  not  less  than  400  times,  in  the  morning 
and  afternoou,  iu  the  course  of  a  year,  as  defined  by  article  13,  may  claim  at  the  eud^ 
such  year —  #  • 

A.  The  sum  of  6h.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance 
throughout  thd  year,  (article  2G.) 

B.  For  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of  examination  who  has  attended  not  leas 
than  2'iO  luoruing  or  afternoon  meetings  of  the  school : 

1.  If  uhovo  four  and  under  seven  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  year,  article  13: 

a.  8ft,;  or 

b.  10«.  if  the  infants  are  taught  as  a  separate  department  by  a  certificated 
teacher  of  their  own,  in  a  room  properly  constructed  and  furnished  for  their 
instruction. 

2.  If  more  than  7  years  of  age  12^.,  subject  to  examination,  (article  28,)  viz : 

4s.  for  passing  in  reading ; 

49.  for  x)assing  in  writing ;  and 

4«.  for  passing  in  arithmetic. 
90.  150  attendances  (article  23)  qualify  for  examination  : 
a.  Scholars  attending  school  under  any  half-time  act ;  and 
h.  Boys  above  10  attending  school  in  a  rural  district. 

21.  If  the  time-table  of  the  school,  in  use  throughout  the  year,  has  provided  for  one 
or  moi*e  specific  subjects  of  secular  instruction  beyond  article  26, 

A  grant  of  .3a.  per  subject  may  be  made  for  every  day-scholar,  presented  in  stand- 
ards IV-VI,  (article  2d,)  who  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  not  more  than 
two  of  such  subjects. 

No  grant  may  be  claimed  under  this  article  on  account  of  any  scholar  who  has 
been  examined,  iu  the  same  subject,  within  the  preceding  year,  by  the  depart- 
ment of  science  and  art. 

GRANTS  TO  EVENING-SCHOOLS. 

22.  The  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  80  times  in  the  evening, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  as  defined  by  article  107,  may  claim  : 

a.  The  sum  of  49.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance 
throughout  the  year,  (article  26.) 

h.  For  every  scholar  who  has  attended  not  less  than  50  evening-meetings  of  the 
6cho6\  f  7  f^.Cxh,  subject  to  examination,  (article  28,)  viz:  28.  6d,  for 'passing  in  read- 
ing, 2«.  Gd.  for  passing  in  writing,  and  2«.  6d.  for  passing  i&  arithmetic. 

• 

CALCULATION  OP  ATTENDANCE. 

23.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afrernoon  meeting  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any 
scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction  in  secular  subjects  less  than  two  hours,  nor 
attendance  at  an  evening-meetinc  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  similar  instmc- 
tion  less  than  one  hour  and  a  hal^ 

24..  Attendance  of  boys  at  drill,  under  a  competent  instructor,  for  not  more  than  two 
hours  a  week,  and  20  weeks  iu  the  year,  may,  in  a  day-school,  be  counted  as  school 
attendance. 

25.  Attendance  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  above  18,  or  in  a  day-school 
under  3,  or  in  an  evening-school  under  12  years  of  age. 

26.  The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  for  any  j)eriod  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  foir  the  same  x>eriod,  and  dividing  the  sum 
by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within  the  same  period ;  the  quotient  is 
the  average  number  in  attendance. 

27.  In  calculating  the  average  number  in  attendance,  the  attendances  of  half-time 
scholars  reckon  for  no  more  than  those  of  other  scholars. 
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29.  No  scholar  may  be  prest^nted  a  Bccond  time  for  examination — 
a.  ITudcr  a  lower  standard  ;  or 

h.  Under  the  same  standard. 

30.  After  ilareh  31,  1873,  no  day-scholar  above  9  years  of  age  and  n«  evening-scholar 
above  13  will  be  examined  in  standard  J.  *  • 

31.  After  March  31.  1874,  no  day-scholar  above  9  years  of  age  and  no  evening-echolar 
above  14  will  be  examined  in  standard  II. 

KEDUCnON  OF  GRAKT. 

• 

32.  The  grant  is  reduced — 

fl.  In  tlie  year  deOned  by  article  13,  by  its  excess  above — 

1.  The  income  of  the  school  from  fees,  rates,  and  subscriptions; 

2.  The  rate  of  ir>«.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance; 

3.  One-half  the  expenditure  on  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  school. 

h.  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  in  the  whole,  ai>on  the 
inspector's  report,  for  faults  of  instruction  or  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  or  (after  sU  mouths'  notice)  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  manac^ers  to 
remedy  any  such  defect  in  the  premises  as  seriously  interferes  ij-ith  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  or  to  provide  proper  furniture,  books,  maps,  and  other 
apparatus  of  elementary  instruction.  If  the  inspector  at  a  visit  of  snrprisei 
(article  12,)  not  less  than  six  months  after  notice  has  been  given  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  education-department,  rei^K)rt8  that  they  have  not  been  earned 
into  effect,  a  deduction  may  be  made  from  the  next  grant  to  the  school. 

c.  At  the  rate  of  £20  per  year  for  every  40  scholars,  after  the  first  20,  of  the  aver- 

age number  in  attendance,  unless  there  has  been  duriug  the  year  one  pupil- 
teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  article  70,  for  every  such  40  scholars.  4 
certificated  (article  43)  assistant  teacher,or  au  assistant  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  article  79,  is  equivalent  to  two  xiupil-teachers.  The  forfeiture  may  be  reduced 
from  £20  to  £10  if  a  pupil-teacher  fails  in  examination  but  produces  the  pre- 
scribes! certificates,  (article  77.)  This  reduction  of  the  forfeiture  is  made  only  for 
the  same  pupil-teacher,  and  not  in  successive  years  for  the  same  school. 

d.  By  Is.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout 

the  year,  unless  vocal  music  forms  a  part  of  theordiuary  course  of  instruction. 

33.  If  the  excess  of  scholars  has  arisen  from  increased  attendance  of  children  since 
the  last  settlement  of  the  school-staff,  (article  39,)  the  grant  is  not  reduced  under  artide 
32. 

SCnOOL-DLVRY,  OR  IX)G-BOOK. 

34.  In  every  school  receiving  annual  grants,  the  managers  must  provide  out  of  tho 
school-funds,  besides  registers  of  attendance,  (article  17,) 

a.  A  diary,  or  log-book ; 

b.  A  portfolio  to  contain  official  letters,  which  should  be  numbered  (1,  2,  3,  Ac.) 

in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

35.  The  diary,  or  log-book,  must  be  stoutly  bound,  and  contain  not  less  than  500 
ruled  pages.  • 

36.  The  principal  teacher  must  make,  at  least  once  a  week,  in  the  log-book,  an  entry 
which  will  specify  ordinary  progress  and  other  facts  concerning  the  school  or  its 
teachers,  such  as  the  dates  of  withdrawals,  commencements  of  du^,  cautions,  iUneMi 
&c.,  which  may  require  to  be  referred  to  at  a  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve  to 
be  recorded. 

37.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered  in  the  log- 
book. 

38.  No  entry  once  made  in  the  log-book  may  be  removed  or  altered  othprwise  than 
by  a  subsequent  entry. 

39.  Tho  summary  of  the  inspector's  report,  and  any  remarks  made  upon  it  by  tho 
education-department,  when  communicated  to  the  managers,  must  bo  copied  wrbaUm 
in  the  log-book,  with  the  names  and  standing  of  all  teochera,  to  be  contmued  on,  or 
added  to,  or  withdrawn  from,  the  school-staff,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  edncft- 
tion-department  upon  the  inspector's  report.  Tho  correspondent  of  the  manageib  u^ost 
sign  this  entrj',  which  settles  the  school-staff  for  the  year. 

40.  The  inspector  will  call  for  the  log-book  at  every  visit,  and  will  report  whether 
it  appears  to  have  been  properly  kept.  Ho  will  specially  refer  to  the  entry  made  por- 
siKint  to  article  39,  and  ho  will  require  to  see  entries  accounting  for  any  snbeeqaent 
change  in  the  school-staff.  He  will  also  note  in  the  log-book  every  visit  of  sniprisep 
making  aq  entry  of  ^uch  particulars  as  require  tho  attention  of  the  managers. 
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TEACHERS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  SECTIONiS. 

41.  Tho  recognized  classes  of  teacliors  are : 
fl.  Certificated  teachers. 

b,  Pupil-teacbers. 

c.  Assistant  teachers. 

42.  Lay  persons  alone  can  be  recognized  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

CERTIFICATED  TEACHERS. 

43.  Teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  certificates,  most  bo  examined,  (article  44,)  and 
must  undergo  probation  by  actnal  service  in  school,  (article  51.) 

EXAMINATION. 

44.  Examinations  are  held  in  December  of  each  year  at  the  several  training-schools 
under  inspection,  (article  100.) 

45.  A  syllabus  of  tho  subjects  of  examination  for  male  and  female  candidates,  re- 
spectively, may  be  had  on  application* to  the  education-department. 

46.  The  names  of  teachers  desiring  to  be  examined  must  be  notified  by  the  mana- 
gers of  their  schools  to  the  education-department  before  the  first  day  of  October  pre- 
ceding the  examination. 

47.  Candidates  admissible  to  be  examined  for  certificates  must  be — 

a.  Students  who  have  resided  for  one  year  in  training-schools  under  inspec- 
tion; or, 

h.  Teachers  of  elementary  schools,  (article  4,)  to  wbich  annual  grants  are  or 
may  be  made,  who  are  upward  of  21  years  of  age,  and  have  either — 

1.  Completed  an  en^j^a^ement  as  pupil-teacher  satisfactorily ;  or 

2.  Obtained  a  favorable  report  from  an  inspector. 

48.  Teachers  attending  the  examination  may,  at  their  option,  take  the  papers  of  tho 
first  or  second  year's  students,  (article  102.) 

49.  A  list  is  published,  showing  the  successful  candidates  of  each  year,  whether 
students  or  acting  teachers,  arranged  in  four  divisions. 

50.  The  relative  proficiency  of  the  candidates  according^to  examination  is  recorded 
upon  their  certificates. 

PROBATION. 

51.  Candidates  for  certificates,  after  successfully  passing  their  examination,  must,  as 
teachers  continuously  engaged  in  the  same  schools,  obtain  two  favorable  reports  from 
on  inspector,  with  an  interval  of  one  year  (article  13)  between  them ;  and  if  the  first 
of  these  reports  be  not  preceded  by  a  service  of  three  months,  at  the  least,  since  the 
examination,  a  third  report,  at  an  interval  of  one  year  after  the  second  report,  is 
required.    If  the  second  (or  third)  report  is  favorable,  a  certificate  is  issued. 

52.  Teachers  under  probation  satisfy  the  conditions  which  require  that  schools  shall  be 
kept  by  certificated  teachers. 

CERTIFICATES. 

53.  Certificates  are  of  three  classes.  No  certificate  is  originally  issued  above  the 
second  class.  The  third  (lowest)  class  includes  special  certificates,  for  teachers  of 
infants  and  of  small  schools. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

54.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  any  of  the  first  three  divisions 
(article  49)  receive  certificates  of  the  second  class,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  first  class 
by  good  service  only. 

55.  Certificates  of  the  second  class  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
their  issue,  after  which  interval  they  are  open  to  revision  according  to  the  interme- 
diate reports. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

56.  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  the  fourth  division  (article  49) 
receive  certificates  of  the  third  class. 

57.  Certificates  of  the  third  class  do  not  entitle  teachers  to  have  the  charge  of  pupil- 
teachers. 

58.  Certificates  of  the  third  class  can  be  raised  only  by  examination. 
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59.  DnriDg  tlio  three  years  CDdiDg  December,  1873,  certificates  of  the  third  cluti 
may  bo  granttMl  without  oxumiDation,  u^k)!!  the  report  of  au  inspector,  to  acting 
teachers  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  must,  at  the  date  of  the  inspector's  report — 

a.  Bo  above  35  years  of  age ; 

b.  Have  been  teachers  of  elementary  schools  for  at  least  10  years;  and 

0.  Present  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  managers  of  their  schools. 

2.  The  inspector  must  report — 

a.  That  they  are  efficient  teachers; 

h.  That  not  less  than  30  children  who  had  been  under  instruction  in  their 

schools  during  the  preceding  six  months  were  individually  examined, 

(article  28;)  and 

c.  That  at  least  20  of  the  '^  passes''  of  these  scholars  in  reading,  writing,  or  arith- 
metic were  made  in  the  second  or  some  higher  standard. 

59.  (a.)  In  schools  attended  by  infants  only,  (under  7  years  of  a^,)  30  vears  will  be 
accepted  as  the  limit  of  age  for  the  teacher,  under  article  59,  (1,  a,)  and  the  coinditiona 
of  article  59,  (2,  b  and  c)  are  not  required  to  be  fulfilled. 

60.  Pupil-teachers  who  have  completed  their  engagement  with  credit  may,  npon 
special  recommendation  by  the  inspector,  and  upon  consideration  of  their  examination- 
papers,  be  provisionally  certificated  in  the  third  class,  for  immediate  service  in  charge 
of  schools  (article  4)  which  have  an  annual  average  attendance  of  less  than  60  scholars. 

61.  After  their  25th  year  of  age  (completed)  their  provisional  certificates  must  have 
been  exchanged  for  permanent  certificates  (article  43)  or  are  ipse  facto  canceled. 

62.  The  provisional  certificate  is  confined  to  an  entry  of  the  pupil-teacher's  name  in 
a  register  kept  by  the  education-department,  and  docs  not  inToive  the  issne  of  any 
certificate  to  the  pupil-teacher. 

FUTURE  RATING  OF  EXISTIXO  CERTIFIGATES. 

63.  Existing  certificates  of  the  first  or  second  class  are  rated  as  of  the  first  class. 

64.  Existing  certificates  of  the  third  class,  or  upper  grade  of  the  fourth  class,  and 
infant-school  certificates  of  the  first  class,  are  rated  as  of  the  second  class.  Such  cer- 
tificates will  be  open  to  revision  at  the  end  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  their  issne  or 
of  their  last  revision. 

65.  Existing  certificates  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  fourth  class,  and  infant-school  cer- 
tificates of  the  second  class,  are  rated  as  of  the  third  class. 

6Q,  The  class  of  any  certificates  not  yet  issued  will  be  fixed  by  articles  54  and  56. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  MANAGERS  AND  OF  TIIE  INSPECTOR. 

67.  The  managers  must  annually  state  whether  the  teacher's  oharacteri  oondacty  and 
attention  to  duty  have  been  satisfactory. 

GS.  The  inspector  reports  of  each  school  visited  by  him  whether  it  is  efficient  in  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  instruction. 

69.  Certificates  may,  at  any  time,  be  recalled,  suspended,  or  reduced,  nnder  articlee 
67  and  68. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS. 

70.  Pupil-teachers  are  boys  or  girls  employed  to  serve  in  a  school  on  the  following 
conditions,  viz: 

a.  That  the  school  is  reported  by  the  inspector  to  be — 

1.  Under  a  duly-certificated  teacher ; 

2.  Held  in  suitable  premises ; 

3.  Well  furnished  aiul  well  supplied  with  books  and  apparatns ; 

4.  Properly  organized  and  skillfully  instructed  ; 

5.  Under  good  discipline ;  and 

6.  Likely  t^  be  maintained  during  the  period  of  engagement ; 

b.  That  the  pnpil-tcacliers  be  not  less  than  13  years  (completed)  of  %gfi  at  the 

date  of  their  engagement. 

c.  Be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  certificated  teacher  under  whom  they  serve ;  bnt  in 

a  mixed  school-female  pupil-teachers  may  serve  nnder  a  master,  and  may  re* 
ceive  instruction  from  him  out  of  school-hours,  on  condition  that  some  respecta- 
ble woman,  approved  by  the  managers,  bo  invariably  present  during  the  whole 
time  that  such  instruction  is  being  given. 

d.  Be  presented  to  the  inspector  for  examination  at  the  time  and  place  fixed  by 

his  notice,  (article  11.; 
0.  Pass  the  examinations  and  produce  the  certificates  specified  above. 
/.  That  the  managers  enter  into  au  agreement  in  terms  sx^ecially  specified. 
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g.  That  not  moro  tban  fonr  pupil- teachers  are  engaged  in  the  school  for  every 
certificated  teacher  serving  in  it. 

71.  The  education-department  is  not  a  partj  to  the  engagement,  and  confines  itself 
to  ascertaining,  on  the  admission  of  the  pupil-teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  of 
the  8ervic<: — 

a.  Whether  the  prescribed  examination  is  passed  before  the  inspector;  and 
h.  Whether  the  prescribed  certificates    arc   produced  from  the  managers  and 
teachers. 

72.  Whatever  other  questions  arise  upon  the  engagement  may  be  referred  to  tho 
edncation-clepartment,  (provided  that  all  the  parties  agree,  in  writing,  to  be  bound  by 
the  decision  of  the  department  as  final, )  but,  otherwise,  must  be  settl^  as  in  any  other 
hiring  or  contract. 

T\,  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  which  occur  in  the  course  of  any  year 
niuHt  not  be  filleil  up  until  after  the  next  examination  by  the  inspector. 

74.  The  candidate  or  candidates  for  such  vacancies  unist  be  engaged  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  week  only  as  monitors,  and  the  meiuorandum  of  agreement  will  not  be 
isHued  by  the  education-dex>artment  to  the  managers  until  tho  inspector's  report  has 
been  examined. 

75.  Temporary  monitors,  engaged  by  the  week,  for  the  supply  of  vacant  pnpil-teacher- 
ships,  during  a  current  year,  satisfy  article  32,  c,  provided — 

a.  That  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  to  complete  the  requisite  proportion  of 
teachers  to  scholars  pass  tho  next  examination  for  admission  (article  77)  to  per- 
manent engagements;  and 
h.  That  the  vacancies  have  been  occasioned  by  causes  which  are  accepted  by  the 
,  education-department  as  satisfactory. 

76.  Except  in  tho  cases  provided  for  by  article  75,  each  vacancy  in  a  pnpil-teaoher- 
ship  during  a  current  year  works  a  forfeitnre  under  article  32,  c 

77.  The  qualifications  and  certificates  required  of  candidates  for  admission,  and  of 
pupil-teachers  in  each  year  of  their  service,  are  regulated  by  special  schedules. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  SUCCESSFULLY  COMPLETED  THEIR  ENGAGEMENT. 

78.  At  the  close  of  their  engagement,  pupil-teachers  are  perfectly  free  in  the  choice 
of  their  employment.  If  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  work  of  ^ncation,  they  may 
become  assistants  in  elomentar^y  schools,  (article  79,)  or  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion into  a  training-school,  (article  91,)  or  may  be  provisionally  certificated  for  imme- 
diate service  in  charge  of  small  schools,  (article  60.) 

ASSISTANT  TEACHEI^S. 

79.  Pupil-teachers  who  have  completed  their  engagement  with  credit,  and  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  training:-schools  who  have  passed  with  anccess  (article  94) 
the  examination  referred  to  in  article  91,  may  serve  as  assistants  in  schools  in  place  <^ 
})upil-teacher8,  without  being  required  to  be  annually  examined. 

80.  Such  assistants  cease  to  fulfill  the  ccmditions  of  article  32,  c,  if  at  any  time  the 
inspector  reports  them  to  be  inefficient  teachers,  or  if  they  fail  to  produce  from  the 
managers  and  from  the  principal  teacher  of  their  school  the  same  certificates  of  con- 
duct, attention  to  duty,  and  obedience  as  are  required  from  pupil-teaohers. 

81.  A  vacancy  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  assistant  in  tne  coarse  of  any  school- 
year  (article  13)  may  be  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  temporary  monitors,  pursuant 
to  articles  74,  75,  or  of  another  assistant,  qualified  according  to  article  79. 

62.  Assistants  make  their  own  terms  with  the  managers,  both  as  to  hours  and  wages, 
a.  Assistants  are  counted  as  part  of  the  school-staff  (article  39)  ftom  the  date  at 
which  their  appointments  are  notified  to,  and  approved  by,  the  education-de- 
partment. 

TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

83.  A  training-school  includes — 

a.  A  college  for  boarding,  lodging,  and  instructing  candidates  for  tho  office  of 

teachers  in  elementary  schools ;  and 
h.  A  practicing-department,  in  which  such  candidates  may  learn  the  exercise  of 

their  position." 

84.  No  grant  is  made  to  a  training-school  unless  the  education-department  is  satis- 
fied with  the  premises,  management,  and  staff. 

GPwlNTS  TO  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

85.  Annual  grants  are  made  to  tho  practicing-departmcnts  on  the  same  conditions  aa 
to  other  public  elementary  schools. 

86.  Grants  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  college,  of  £100  for  every  master  and  of 
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£Ti»  for  every  niiatress,  who,  having  bccu  trained  iiifiuch  collego  during  two  years,  has 
feince  Dfccnilujr,  18(5*2 — 

a.  C«)ini)leted  the  preseribed  period  of  probation  (article  51)  and  become  qnalified 
to  receive  a  certiiicate  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  or  iu  a  train- 
iiij^-college;  and 
6.  Heen  reported  by  the  proper  department  iu  each  case  to  have  completed  a  like 
period  of  good  service  as  an  elementary  teacher  in"  the  army,  or  lu  the  royal 
navy,  or  (within  Great  liritaiu)  in  poor-law  schools,  certiiied  ludastrial  schools, 
or  certified  reformatories. 
87.  Teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  one  year  only  may  obtain  certificates  after 
])ri)bation  (article  51)  or  may  bo  reported  by  the  i)roper  department  upon  the  same 
teriiiH  as  ottier^  ;  and  grants  of  half  the  amounts  speciiied  in  article  8G  may  be  placed 
to  tlic  credit  of  the  colleges  in  which  they  are  trained,  provided — 
a.  They  completed  their  training  before  Januaiy  1,  lb64 ;  or 
i>.  Are  teachers  of  infants  having — 

1.  Received  a  complete  and  special  course  of  training  for  that  service  in  their 
colleges,  which  must  have  been  previously  recognized  by  the  cducatiou-de- 
partment  as  providing  such  a  course ;  and 

2.  Undergone  their  probation  in  infant-schools. 

8S.  Grants  of  half  the  amounts  si>ecified  iu  article  86  may  also  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  their  colleges  on  account  of  teachers  trained  during  the  years  1870, 1671,  and  li^2, 
who,  having  Ikjcu  admitted  to  a  training-college  under  article  9*.},  ft,  leave,  with  the 
consent  of  the  authorities  of  such  college,  after  one  yeai**s  residence,  to  tako  charge  of 
schools. 

89.  The  annual  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  out  of  the  sums  x>laced  to  its  credit 
(articles  60  to  88)  and  must  not  exceed — 

a.  75  i)er  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  collego  for  the  year,  certified  in  such  man- 
ner as  their  lordships  may  require  ; 

h,  £50  for  each  male  and  £35  for  each  female  Queen's  scholar  (article  96)  iu  resi- 
dence for  continuous  training  throughout  the  year  for  which  it  is  being  paid. 

90.  The  annual  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  as  follows : 

a.  An  installment  of  £12,  male,  or  £8,  female,  is  paid  on  Ist  March,  1st  Juno,  and 
Ist  September  in  respect  of  every  Queen's  scholar  (article  96)  iu  residence  for 
continuous  training  throughout  the  year. 

ft.  The  balance  is  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  college-accounts  for  the  year  have  been 
closed,  audited,  and  approved  by  the  education-department. 

ADMISSION  INTO  TRAINING-SCHOOLS. 

91.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  into  training-schools  is  annually 
held  at  each  college  in  December,  during  the  week  following  the  examination  for  cer- 
tificates, (article  100.) 

92.  Tlie  examination  extends  to  the  subjects  required  in  the  course  of  a  pupil-teach- 
er's engagement. 

93.  The  cau<lidates  are  selected  and  admitted  to  the  examination  by  the  authori- 
ties of  each  training-school  on  their  own  responsibility,  subject  to  no  other  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  education -department  than  that  the  candidates — 

a.  Intend  Ixma  fide  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  Bchools  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  article  86,  a  or  5  ; 
h.  Having  been  pupil-teachers,  have  successfully  completed  their  engagement;  or, 
c.  Not  having  been  pupil-teachers,  will  bo  more  than  18  years  of  age  ou  1st 
January  next  following  the  date  of  the  examination. 

94.  The  successful  candidates  are  arrange<l  in  two  classes  iu  order  of  merit. 

95.  The  authorities  of  each  training-school  may  propose  to  the  education -depart- 
ment, for  admission,  any  candidate  declared  to  be  admissible  pursuant  to  article  94. 

96.  Such  ciindidates,  when  admitted,  are  termed  Queen^s  scholars. 

97.  Before  candidates  are  admitted — 

a.  The  medical  officer  of  the  training-school  must  certify  the  state  of  their  health 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are  free  from  serious  bodily  defect   or 'de- 
formity; and 
J.  They  must  sign  a  declaration  signifying  their  intention,  conformably  to 
article,  93  a. 
93.  The  authorities  of  each  collego  settle  their  own  terms  of  admission. 
90.  Upon  proof  by  the  authorities  of  any  college  that  candidates  have  not  fulfilled 
the  conditions  signed  by  them  on  admission  into  the  college,  the  education-dex)artment 
will  refuse  to  ^rant  teacliers'  certiticiites  (article  53)  to  such  candidates,  or  to  admit 
them  to  probation  for  certificates,  (article  51.) 

EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  TRAININCf-SCIIOOI^. 

100.  An  examination  of  the  resident  students  is  held  in  Dec^mber  at  the  several  col- 
leges. The  day  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  this  examination  is  printed  ou  tho 
syllabus  (article  45)  from  year  to  yean 
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101.  No  stndents  may  be  presented  for  examination  except  such  as^  at  the  date  of 
their  admission,  satisfied  article  93,  and  have  been  resident  throughout  the  whole  year. 
No  such  students  may  be  left  out. 

102.  Tlio  students  have  a  different  examination  according  as  they  are  males  or 
females  or  are  at  the  end  of  the  first  or-  secoud  year  of  residence. 

103.  The  first  year's  syllabus  for  females  includes  special  subjects  for  the  teachers  of 
infants.  Candidates  who  pass  in  these  subjects,  and  complete  their  probation  (article 
51)  in  schools  for  infants,  receive  special  mention  thereof  (stamps)  on  their  certificates. 

104.  Students  who  pass  successfully  through  two  years  of  training  receive  special 
mention  thereof  (stamp)  on  their  certificates. 

105.  Students  who  fall  into  the  fourth  division  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  resi- 
dence are  required  to  take  up  the  first  year's  subjects  again  at  the  end  of  their  secoud 
year. 

EVENING-SCnOLARS. 

106.  The  managers  of  any  school  to  which  annual  inspection  has  already  been  prom- 
ised (article  11)  may  apply,  in  writing,  before  the  1st  February,  to  the  inspector  of  the 
district  for  an  examination  of  their  evening-scholars,  (article  22.) 

107.  Only  one  examination  is  held  per  annum  of  evening-scholars  in  the  same 
school,  und  it  may  bo  held  on  any.  day,  between  the  1st  March  and  30th  April,  ihat  may 
be  arranged  with  the  inspector,  provided  that  the  school  has  met  the  required  number 
of  times  (article  22)  since  the  dat«  of  the  last  examination.  # 

108.  If  the  evening-school  is  connected  with  a  day-school  in  receipt  of  annual  grants, 
the  grant  for  the  examination  of  the  evening-scholars  is  paid  as  part  of  the  next 
annual  grant  to  the  whole  school,  (article  13.) 

109.  If  the  evening-school  is  not  connected  with  a  day-school  in  receipt  of  annual 
grants,  the  grant  is  paid  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  30th  April,  at  which  date,  in 
Buch  cases,  the  evening-school  year  is  considered  to  end. 

110.  The  inspector  may  make  arrangements  for  the  examination,  at  some  convenient 
center,  of  the  evening-scholars  of  several  schools. 

111.  A  separate  examination  will  not  be  held  for  any  school  unless  twepty  scholars 
are  to  be  presented ;  they  can  be  examined  only  at  a  collective  examination,  (article 
110,)  or  at  the  same  time  with  the  day-scholars. 

112.  The  inspector  may  either  hold  the  examination  himself,  or  intrust  it  to  an 
assistant  approved  by  the  department. 


KEVIfilON  OF  THE  CODE, 

113.  The  education-department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  articles 
of  the  code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any  action  thereon  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of 
both  houses*  within  one  calendar-month  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Statistics  ofelemeniury  schools  in  England  and  Wales, 


Year  ending  Slst  Angnst— 

186a 

1669. 

1870. 

1871. 

Sstimaiod  population  at  the  middle  of  the  year 

21,649,377, 

• 

21, 869, 607 

98,090.163 

22. 704, 108 

Camber  of  Bchools,  t.  «.,  of  dtrpartments  under  sepa- 
rate head-toacbcrB,  iDBpecteu : 
llccoiviuir  annual  crunta 

12,7J« 
644 

13,644 
760 

14,565 

688 

15,434 
776 

Simp]}'  InRpccted 

Total 

13, 442 

14,404 

15,253 

16, 210 

j!kco<ni)niodation : 

In  aunual-grant  ecbools 

1, 663, 043 
47.48U 

1, 765, 944 
58,363 

1, 878, 584 
53,982 

2,012.679 
72,735 

In  f(miple-iii8[)ection  schools 

Total 

1, 710,  523 

1, 824, 306 

1.932,566 

2,085,414 

ICnmber  of   scholars  in   schools    receiving   annual 
grnnt8  :— 
PrcHont  at  examination: 

Da v-scholars 

1, 2S6, 451 
58,387 

1,328,863 
68,516 

1,434,766 
77,918 

1,509,288 
86,279 

Kvonfnir.i^^liolarff , 

^                    • 

Total 

1,284,778 

1,397,379 

1, 512, 684 

1, 595, 567 

1 
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SiatlsUcB  qf  elemeiitarif  schools  in  England  and  Wales — Contined. 


Year  ending  3ist  A  agnst— 

18G8. 

Vtm, 

187a 

UfTL 

Dav-Rcholar»T -..,-,^ 

078,521 
55,154 

1,062,999 
64.^10 

1,152.389 
rj,375 

1.  est  434 
ftI.4S7 

ISveniiur-ftcholftn 

Total 

1,033,075 

1.127,209 

1,935,764 

1,31^091 

^■iTamber  of  scholars  in  scbooU  simply  inspocted : 
^     Present  at  examination : 

T)av-fM!holar8 .......^..........r 

35,987 
94 

40,644 
63 

39.117 
5 

4£^99l 
178 

KTAninir-iinhoLirs 

Total 

36,081 

40,701 

89.198 

49.  in 

Average  nnmber  attending : 

Dav'Soholars. ................................ 

16,087 
IW 

16,681 
118 

16,599 

7 

S4,eS6 

E veninir-BchoIarB rx.  ...... 

Total 

16.945 

16.799 

16.599 

94,636 

Unmber  of  teachers: 

Certificatod 

11,102 

1,253 

10,677 

11,758 

1.833 

12,357 

19.467 

1.2(hl 

14,304 

13,195 

Assistant  ...^.. 

1.851 

Pnnil*teaohers 

16,  Ml 

Statisiws  oj  training'Sohools,  England  and  Wales, 


Deflomination. 


Chnrch  of  England. 

British 

"Wcsleyan 

(.'«)n;iregationAl 

ilouio  and  colonial.. 
Roman  Catholio  . . . . 


Total. 


Number  of  students  resident  in^- 


1870. 


o 


628 

141 

76 

19 


50 


914 


c 
-3 


5 

o 

H 


776  i 
105 

f.5 

S4 
140 

73 


1,183 


1,404 
2-10 
141 
43 
140 
123 


9,097 


1871. 


6 


780 

1C2 

76 

24 


1,103 


•s 


780 

124 

60 

26 

140 

73 


1,560 
ScKS 
136 
50 
140 
143 


1,203       2,315 


1872. 


o 

'a 


885 
181 
125* 
22 


03 


1,876 


o 

a 
& 


781 
203 

io:» 

25 
140 

88 


I 


1,348 


3tf4 


47 
140 
151 


^618 


II.-SCOTLAND. 

(Population,  %358,G13.) 


CHILDREN  IN  Rl-XEIPT  OF  EDUCATION. 


At  the  census  of  1861,  a  rctam  was  procured  of  the  number  of  children  from  5  to 
15  years  of  ago  attending  school;  but,  partly  from  the  working  of  the  act  itself 
partly,  also,  firom  the  diructions  in  the  huusebuldors'  schedule,  the  return  procured  was 
found  to  give  comparatively  little  informatiou  from  which  i)ractical  rcEults  could  be 
deduce<l.  All  this  was  amended  iu  1871,  the  act  Ix'iug  drawn  up  so  as  to  briu^;  out  the 
points  which  were  embodied  iu  the  Scottish  education-commissioners'  report  of  18G7. 


ttCOTTIlsII    EDUCATION-COMMISSIONERS'    IlEMARKS    REGARDING  AGE    OF   CniLl>REN    AT- 
TENDING SCHOOL. 
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earlier  than  6  years.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  comparatively  few  children 
remain  at  school  after  12  years  of  age,  and  the  question  arises  whether  school-at- 
tendance can  be  prolonged  beyond  this  period.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  thai  a 
large  majority  of  the  scholars  attend  school  for  some  time  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12." 

INQUIRY  LIMITED  TO  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  F^VE  AND  THIRTEEN  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

"  The  censns-act  of  1871,  therefore,  very  properly  directed  that  when  the  householder 
filled  up  the  other  particulars  required  by  the  act,  he  should  also  state  whether  any, 
and  how  many,  of  such  persons,  being  of  the  age  from  5  to  13  years,  were  in  regu- 
lar attendance  at  school,  or  were  in  the  receipt  of  education  at  home  under  tutors 
and  governesses.'  As  the  instructions  as  to  ages  printed  in  the  householders'  sched- 
ules were  to  the  effect  that  the  age  should  be  entered  as  at  last  birthday,  everv  child 
was  entered  in  the  education-column  whose  age  was  above  5  years  last  birthday,  up 
to  and  including  all  those  who  were  entered  as  12  years  of  age  last  birthday.  This 
.excluded  all  those  who  had  completed  their  thirteenth  year.  From  the  circumstances 
o{  the  ages  of  children  entered  in  the  education-column  being  different  from  those  re- 
quired by  the  list  of  1861,  no  comparison  is  possible  between  the  education-retoms  of 
1861  and  1871.'' 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  VIVE  TO  THIRTEEN  TEARS  OF  AGE  REGEIVINa  EDUCATION,  AND 

PROPORTION  TO  POPULATION. 

"  When  the  census  was  taken  in  1871,  it  was  found  that  in  Scotland,  ont  of  *  total 
population  of  3,360,818  persons,  494,860  children  of  from  5  to  13  years  of  age  were  in 
receipt  of  education.  This  f^ves  what  may  Jbe  considered  the  high  proportion  of 
14.72  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the  receipt  of  education  even  at  uiese  early  years. 
We  cannot  yet  tell  the  total  number  of  persons  at  all  ages  who  are  in  the  receipt  of 
education;  but  in  1861  they  amounted  to  15.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  and 
from  the  numbers  above  ascertained  the  total  proportion  of  scholars  in  1871  will  prob- 
ably be  above  that  of  1861.  The  above  numbers  and  proportiona,  therefore,  for  1871, 
though  not  including  any  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  higher  branches  of  education,  may 
be  favorably  compared  with  the  educational  statistics  of  even  the  best-educated  nation 
in  Europe — the  German  empire.  Thus,  in  the  whole  German  empire,  including  all  their 
schools,  gymnasia,  and  universities,  it  was  found  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  in  the  receipt  of  education,  rising  to  17  per  cent,  in  Brunswick,  Saxony,  Olden- 
burg, aod  the  Saxe  duchies,  but  falling  to  12.6  per  cent,  in  Bavaria,  and  to  12  percent, 
in  Mecklenburg.  Taking  it,^therefore,  for  granted  that  the  mere  proportion  of  children 
in  the  receipt  of  education  in  Scotland  is  satisfactory,  let  us  look  at  the  proportion  in 
the  different  counties,  and  see  whether  the  conolusionB  to  be  drawn  from  them  at  all 
correspond  with  those  arrived  at  in  Germany." 

PROPORTION  OP  CHILDREN  FIVE  TO  THIRTEEN  YEARS  OP  AGE    RECEIYING  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  SEVERAL  COUNTIES. 

''  Of  all  the  counties  of  Scotland,  the  insular  county  of  Shetland  had  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education,  viz,  12.03  per  cent.  Seven  counties, 
(Lauark,  Renfrew,  Nairn,  Dumbarton^  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  Bute)  had 
above  13  and  under  14  per  cent,  of  their  children  at  the  ages  of  5  to  13  in  the  receipt  •f 
education.  Six  counties  (Sutherland,  Edinburgh,  Forfar,  Orkney,  Selkirk,  and  Argyle,) 
bad  above  14  and  under  15  per  cent,  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education.  Six  coun- 
ties (Wigtoun,  Ayr^  Perth,  Feeblcs,  Stirling,  and  Kinross)  had  above  15  and  under  16 
per  ceut.  of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education.  Eleven  counties  (Roxburgh,  Caithness, 
l3erwick,  Kincardine,  Haddington,  Fife,  Aberdeen,  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Clack- 
mannan, aud  Elgin)  hod  above  16  and  under  17  per  cent,  of  children  in  the  receipt  of 
education.  Two  counties  alone  (Banff  and  Linlithgow)  had  above  17  per  cent,  of 
children  at  the  ages  specified  in  the  receipt  of  education. 

"  Unless  wo  know  something  positive  as  to  the  religious  denominations  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  draw  any  i>ositive  conclusions  from  the  above  statistics. 
The  educational  statistics  of  the  German  empire  and  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
clearly  shown  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Protestants  in  the  population 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  receipt  of  education,  and  that  that  edu- 
cation is  of  a  much  higher  class  than  that  supplied  to  or  by  Roman  Catholics ;  while 
ill  purely  Roman  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Austria  and  Italy,  education  is  disoour- 
aiz^cd  by  the  priesthood,  is  of  the  most  elementary  and  imperfect  description,  and  often 
little  better  than  a  teaching  of  the  church's  dogmas.  Though  we  have  not  the  meaus 
of  showing  it,  seeing  that  the  government  did  not  insist  on  every  one  returning  in  the 
householders'  schedule  the  name  of  the  religions  denomination  to  which  he  or  she 
belonged,  it  cannot  be  dcmbted  that  religious  sect  has  much  to  do  even  with  the  pro- 
portion of  children  in  the  receipt  of  education  in  Scotland*" 
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ri:01M)IlTl0X   LOWEST  WHERE  ROMAN    CATtlOUCS  MOST  NUMEROUS. 

'^Or  our  n:itivi<!  i><t])ii1:itiun  it  is  1)o1iove<l  tbat-  the  comity  of  InvernesB  contaioBtbe 
]ii^lie:3t  iiropcirtittii  ol*  Koiiiuii  Catholics,  and  it  cnitaiuly  Hoems  corTol>orativo  of  th« 
C(>iitiiK'ijt;i1  <'<li](utioiial  c(»nclu>ioD8  to  liiid  tliat  ir  is  one  of  the  conntit's  of  Scotland 
which  haH  the  smallest  i>roportion  of  childrfu  in  the  receipt  of  education. 

•  •  J  hit  hcveral  of  our  ctiuntics  contain  a  very  large  pioportiou  of  Roman  Catholic  Irish; 
and  they  also  to  a  ^rcat  extent  corroborate  the  continental  educational  Htiitistics.  Tbaa, 
Lanark  in  IHrd  had  14.r)  per  cent.,  Renfrew  14.7  per  cent.,  and  Dumbarton  11.9  per 
cent,  of  their  ))opulations  composed  of  ]H^rson8  born  in  Ireland;  and  tbeeM*  are  other 
three  of  the  counties  of  S4:otIand  which  contain  the  Hinallest  proiK>rtion  of  ohiUlrvn  in 
the  receipt  of  education.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  )>roportioii  of  Irish  in  these  coqq- 
tics  for  l^Tlf  but  it  '<vas  probably  lar^j^cr  than  in  1^>I. 

**  It  is  deeply  to  Ik^  regretted  that  we  have  not  the  means  of  tracing  the  influence  of 
religious  ilenomiuatiouH  in  the  various  counties  of  »Si'otIan4.  The  most  iraiYortaut  ques- 
tion of  the  present  day  is  the  education  of  the  rising  generation;  but  here,  when  much 
light  might  have  been  thrown  on  it,  by  comparing  the  proi>ortion  of  childi'en  in  the 
receipt  of  edueation  with  that  of  the  various  religious  denominations  in  each  county, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  gather  whatever  information  we  may  obtain  fi'om  other 
sources.  Some  light,  however,  may  be  thrown  on  this  snbject  by  taking  the  proportion 
of  men  and  of  women  belonging  to  the  dillerent  religious  denominations  who,  when 
tliey  were  married,  were  able  to  sign  their  names  in  the  marriage-regist-er.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  prepared  lor  the  next  report  of  the  registrai'-geueral  on  the  niarriagee  in 
Scotland,  discloses  a  state  of  matters  well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
thinking  men.'' 

PROPORTION  OF  DIFFERENT  RELKJIOUS    DENOMINATIONS   ABLE  TO  SIGN   THKIR  NAMES 

IN  THE  MARRIAGK-RECSISTERS. 

"  By  this  table  it  appears  that  of  i>er8ons  marriwl  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Estab- 
Jisheci  Church,  7  x>cr  cent,  of  the  men  and  IG^  per  cent,  of  the  women,  not  1>eing  abloto 
write  their  names,  were  oblige<l  to  sign  by  appending  a  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
persons  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  so  few  were  able 
to  write  their  names  that  4G  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  Ki.T  jter  cent,  of  the  women  who 
married  were  obliged  to  sign  the  register  by  a  mark.  Few  as  the  £pi8C4)palian8  arc  in 
Scotland,  it  is  seen  that  9.7  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  20.9  i>er  cent,  of  the  women,  not 
being  able  to  write,  were  obliged  to  sign  bv  a  mark ;  while  of  all  the  Protestant  Beets, 
the  United  Presbyterians  showed  the  highest  anuiuut  of  elementary  education  in  so 
far  as  this  test  can  indicat'C  such  a  fact,  for  onl}'  3.6  i>er  cent,  of  the  men  and  ll.b  per 
cent,  of  the  women  signed  by  a  mark." 

The  full  details  will  be  found  in  the  followinjr  table : 


Ileli;;ioii8  donomiuationa. 


EKtablislu-a  Clmrcb 

I'Yoo  (Jhun.-h 

I'liited  PnHb\t<'iiaii.s..  . 

Ei»iHCoi>{il ' 

I^Mimii*  ( ':iT  Ii(«lic 

(Hlier  (li>i)i)niiiintioii8 

Di'iioiniiiatittiiK  iiol  Rtuted 
1  rrt'giilar  i:iaiTiai;(:(i 


Total  mar- 
riages. 


9.7C1 
5,  mo 
3.  -^77 
4:>0 
»2. 043 
1,31'3 

C9 


Sijpied  liy  mark. 


Pn>p«rtion  in  every  100 
niarriajioH  who  aifned 
bv  mark. 


Mm. 

"Woraon. 

Men. 

W 

omen. 

C^7 

1.G14 

7.04 

1      . 
i 

]fi..'3 

341 

eOO 

G.(j() 

]2u70 

ICli 

•Msi 

3.1-4 

11.  h4 

44 

94 

9.7rt 

SQ.» 

041 

i.aci 

4r>.of; 

61.73 

rA\ 

246 

G.  17 

17.65 

t 

11 

l^Ljtf 

20.10 

1 

7 

1.45 

10.14 

"  To  ascertain,  however,  the  true  projwrtion  of  children  lR»tween  certain  ages  who 
are  in  the  receipt  of  education,  it. is  not  sutlieient  to  show  what  i)n>portion  they 
constitute  of  the  total  population,  but  what  proportion  of  the  children  who  arc  at 
these  agrs  are  actually  in  the  receipt  of  education.'^ 

The  abstracts  were  sulllciently  advanced  to  give  the  information  as  contained  in  the 
following  tables: 

Total  tiumltr  of  children  from   5   to   V\  years  of  offf,  and  the  proportion  of  8Hch  in  ik4 

receipt  of  education j  1j:*7I. 

Total  populrt ion 3,3()0,01d 

Total  number  of  children  5  to  l^yeais  of  age G^,*.23i» 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  lo  years  of  a;L;e  lo  total  population 18.7;! 

Number  of  children  !>  to  13  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  eilucation 4U4,  d60 
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Percentage  of  children  5  to  13  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

children  at  same  ages 78.64 

Percentage  not  in  receipt  of  education 21. 30 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  13  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

population 14.72 

WHETHER  THE  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  HAS  AD\MNCED  SINXE  1661. 

"  It  is  always  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  advancing  or  retrograding 
in  the  matter  of  education.  Unfortunately  for  strict  comparison,  the  educational 
statistics  of  1861  were  taken  up  at  difierent  ages  from  those  of  1871,  including  two 
years  more  of  the  life  of  the  children,  viz,  from  5  to  15  years.  They  thus  include  the 
nnmber  of  children  from  13  to  15  years  of  age  who  were  not  included  in  the  educa- 
tional returns  of  the  census  of  1871.  Still,  though  not  rigidly  comparable,  they  may 
be  compared  in  a  general  way,  and  show  in  a  very  favorable  light  the  educational 
statistics  of  1871.'' 

Educatianal  statisitos  of  Scotland,  1861. 

Total  population 3,062,294 

Total  number  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age 685,912 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  a^e  to  total  population 22. 40 

Number  of  children  5  to  15  yeai*s  of  ago  m  receipt  of  education 439, 388 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

of  children  at  same  ages 64.06 

Percentage  not  in  receipt  of  education 35.94 

Percentage  of  children  5  to  15  years  of  age  in  receipt  of  education  to  total 

population -• 14.34 

''When  the  number  in  receipt  of  education  is  compared  with  the  nnmber  of 
children  actually  living  at  the  same  age,  the  comparison  in  favor  of  1871  is  still  more 
satisfactory.  In  1861,  of  the  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  only  64.06  per 
cent,  were  in  the  receipt  of  education,  while  35.94  per  cent,  did  not  appear  to  bo 
receiving  any  instruction.  But  in  1871,  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13 
years,  78.64  per  cent,  were  in  the  receipt  of  education,  while  only  21.36  appeared  to  be 
receiving  no  instruction.'' 

Proportion  of  children  from  5  to  13  years  of  age  in  the  several  counties  who  were  in  the  receipt 

of  education. 


Hegistratii  ui-coanties. 


Shetland 

DanibartoQ 

X.aDark 

Renfrew 

>«aim 

Boss  and  Cromarty 

Ayr 

iHvemesa 

Wijrtoun 

Stirling 

Argyle 

Forfar 

Orkney 

Bate 

Pdebles 

Klncardino 

Selkirk 


Percentage 
receiving 
education. 


66.88 
•JO.  83 
71.15 
72.77 
74.47 
74.56 
74.98 
75.90 
76.70 
78.72 
79.18 
79,67 
60.89 
81.03 
81.47 
81.83 
82.68 


Begistration-coimties. 


Haddington... 

Sutherland 

Linlithgow  ... 
Clackttiannftn . 
Kirkcodbright 

Caithness 

Edinburgh — 

Kinross 

Banff 

Aberdeen 

Berwick 

Elgin 

Dumfries 

Boxbnrgh 

Fife 

Peiih 


Percentage 
receiving 
education. 


82.83 
83.03 
83.54 
84.01 
84.08 
84.55 
84.75 
84.76 
84. 7U 
84.83 
84.83 
84.87 
85.07 
85.39 
86.38 
86.54 


Statistics  of  training-sohools. 


* 

l^nmbor  of  students  resident  In- 

t 

Denomination. 

1870. 

1871. 

187«. 

Mala 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Bstabliahed  Church 

Fieo  Church 

SDiscopal 

120 

88 

110 

164 

21 

230 

252 

21 

140 
132 

136 

185 

25 

276 

317 

25 

180 
145 

166 

2C8 

30 

346 

353 

30 

Total 

SOd 

295 

563 

272 

346 

618 

325 

404 

729 
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Statistics  of  elementary  ttcJiooU,  Ic 

JG8-71. 

Years  coding  31  at  Angiut — 

18CA 

1M». 

1870. 

18TL 

EflUmatcd  popnlation  at  the  miildle  of  the  year 

3, 188, 125 

3,203,4&1 

3.S22  837  ,      3.aS0.«3 

XhiiiImt  of  HcboolH,  1.  «.,  of  departmeDtfl  ander  »vt]}- 
uru1<'  lii-ad-ti-uohi-rs  : 

liovvx  vi n;;  nnniial  grants 

Situ  ply  inspected 


Total 


AcconinMKlatinn : 

Ii:  uiiiiual-Krant  ftohools 

In  sliuiily-iuspoctiun  schools. 


Total 


yaraber  of  ncliolara   in   schools  receiving  annual 
grants  priM-ut  at  examiDatlon  : 

I  )»y-(H.'hohirs 

£  rim  iu  if -scholars 


Total 


A  vera;;e  number  attending : 

Day  scholars 

Evening-scholars 


Total 


In  schools  simply  inspected,  present  at  examination : 

Day-scholars 

Evening-scholars 


2.020 
104 


1,033 
84 


3,131 


3,023 


I 

I 

2.173  ! 
10  L 


2,274 


3.981 


2r>l.  397 
8.G9U 


245,270 
6,768 


^  ! 


274,123  1  £85,931 


8.&41  - 


i«l 


260,  Oc7  352,038 


lir7,309 
2.065 


194.353 
1,590 


&83.Cd9  (  SAIL44I 


SIO,  444 
2.301 


315,411 
3,0t9 


200.373  1        195,951  231,745 


217.' 


184. 847 
3,307 


183.028 
8,631 


'J  I 


188.054 


Total 


Averace  nnmber  attending : 

l>ay-scholars 

Evening-scholars 


Totnl 


bomber  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

I*upil  teachers . 


6,533 


184.659 


5.465 


903.  SS3 
3,393 


315. 376 
3,3li 


206.614 


218,688 


6,977 


3.8tf 


6,533 


5.465 


6.977 


3,806 


3,806 


3.8tf 


4,110 


4.119 


3,385 

26 

2,510 


8,225 

13 

8,659 


4,084 


1,845 


4,084 


l,84S 


8,499 

3 

3,903 


8.S67 
*3.'5U 


III.— IRELAND. 

(Population,  5,403,759.) 
PROGRESS  OP  EDUCATION  FROM  ISei-Tl. 

The  commiftsioners  of  national  edaoation  in  Ireland  have  jnst  iesaed  their  report; 
and  if  the  national-school  system  in  Ireland  can  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number 
of  children  on  the  rolls,  according  to  the  method  of  enumeration  officially  adopted, 
then  its  snccess  may  he  said  to  be  great. 

The  commissioners  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in 
the  interest  felt  by  the  Irish  in  educational  matters  between  the  years  1861  and  187L 
In  1^1  the  population  of  Ireland,  we  are  told,  was  found  to  be  5,799,000,  and  the  chil- 
dren on  the  national-school  rolls  803,364;  in  1671  the  i)opnlation  had  declinetl,  beiug 
then  only  5,402,759,  but  the  enrolled  children  had  increased  as  much  as  23  per  cent/, 
they  were  enumerated  as  2,021,700.  In  1861,  14  per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  one  in  seven 
of  the  population,  were  on  the  school-roll;  in  1871  the  ratio  had  risen  to  19  per  cent, 
or  nearly  to  one  in  Hve  of  the  population.  The  commissioners  thus  stron$(ly  mark 
the  progress  made.  But  the  average  number  of  children  under  daily  instmction  and 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  are  two  entirely  different  tilings.  The  averace 
attendance  in  1871,  we  are  informed,  was  363,850,  or  little  more  than  one-thinl  of  tbe 
children  enrolled.  The  commissioners  admit,  however,  that  their  system  of  enroU- 
lucnt  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  score  somewhat. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES  OF  IRELAND. 

Taking  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  wo  find  that  in  Munster  the  average  daily 
attendances  are  40  per  cent,  on  the  eui*ollments ;  in  Connaught  they  only  amount  to 
31  per  cent.;  the  averages  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  being  between  thetwo. 
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JIELIOIOUS  PKnSLASIOS  OF  SCHOLAHS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Coiisiiiprablo  care  is  taken  by  Ibe  cnmmissionere  to  show  tbo  lelictoaH  pennosinn  of 
both  Hi:l:oi;ire  aud  teacberd.  Roiunn  CatboliD])n|iiIaoro  more  thau  fourfold  thonoof  all 
tlie  otber.dcuoniinatioDB  put  tugotbi^r,  Hiid  even  in  Ulsttr,  tbu  jiroviace  in  which  I'rotest- 
aDtiNni  boldx  tbo  urvutest  sva,y  in  Irelnod,  tbo  Homon  Catholic  pupila  ontiiomber  nil 
tbo  srholuni  of  other  dvDomi nations.  Thuqaostion  of  a  national  synteni  of  elenieiitary 
ediicntinri  has  bc<cn  so  far  succeNsfuUy  (p-applcd  wilb,  that  wo  lind  that  no  leaa  tbao 
3,948  out  of  G,914,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  Bchooln,  are  mixed  scbuola, 
ivbere  I'rotestaut  and  Ilonian  Cutliolio  children  ndDgle.  The  majority  of  tlnrso  so- 
callt^d  ''  niixpd"  Rchoola  aru  under  Roman  Catholic  t^ncbers;  more  than  one-fonrtb  of 
tbeiii  are  nuilor  ProlHStaiit  tL-acb«rs  exclusively.  It  is  n  noticeable  fact  that,  usinfr 
ronnd  niinihors,  27,000  PnitwCant  children  are  nnder  Roman  Catholic  teach  era,  and 
Sb.OOO  Koiuan  Catholic  children  are  nnder  Protestant  teachers;  and  that  in  the  schools 
«berc  the  teai^bera  belong  to  the  two  denomiBatious  tbo  nunilier  of  children  is  not 
verii' unc<]ually  divided,  the  majority  being  Pro  tea  tan  t.  Mixed  Hchoolsahow  the  larf^t 
percentafic  in  Proteatnnt  Ulster;  tbo  amallost  in  Munster,  in  the  latter  province  the 
proiK'Ttiou  not  being  oue-half  what  it  ia  in  tbo  former.  In  what  numbers  the  Protest- 
ant  and  tbo  Roman  Catholic  children  fre<inent  tbo  ditferent  mixed  scbuola  ia  eibibite<l 
by  tbAbllowing  synopEis:  (n.)  Soman  Catholic  teachers  exclusively,  instructing  30,863 
Pix)to)<lant  and  3M,347  Roman  Catholic  pupils;  (b.)  Protestant  teachers  exclusively, 
instrncting  126,785  Frotestaot  und  28,285  Roman  Catholic  papils;  (c.)  Protestant  and 
Koniaii  Catholic  toochets  coi^oiotly,  instructing  15,3^  Protestant  and  12,119  Roman 
Catholic  pupils. 

Of  the  statistical  tables  id  the  report  we  give  the  following,  as  beiog  of  special 
interest: 

BttiifioM  ifenmninaftons  of  ike  idtolari  fa  iht  natUntal  tetutoU. 
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- 

J 

EI,  no 

181,309 

a68,ssn 

ffiS 

'4W 
113,327 

'a 

MS 

ss:5i 

?!i'iS 

18,789 

7,  sea  1 1.  Ml,  700 

7.71 

80.46 

11.08 

<t75 

Kamirr  «/  tthoeU  in  t>perali(»t  tmd  nu«t«r  tff  eUtdrm  cm  rollf  fivm  1833  to  1871. 
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Xumher  of  tichooh  in  operation  and  number  of  children ,  tf-c. — Continued. 


Xumbcr  of  report 


Children  en  the  roU*. 


Datcof  report. ;  •=  |  ?      

!  x;  *  •  ■ 


For— 


Xumber  of  teachers  in  the  national  fdhools. 


CIms. 


Principals. 


i 


la 

lb 

le 

«a 

2^ 

Ha 

3& 

PruUationers 

ToUl. 


S 

S 


122 

72 

ir> 

96 

jno 

146 

C78 

389 

700 

443 

i.soe 

6:;6 

518 

2>-8 

305 

163 

4,2S3 

2,253 

3 


194 

221 

416 

1,067 

1,143 

2,161 

806 

468 


C,476 


AsaistanU. 


i 
'a 


5 

3 

18 

34 

65 

207 

133 

236 


s 

a 


2 

10 

21 

1.9 

134 

713 

379 

476 


7(h2  I    ;,  854 


I 


o 
H 


7 
13 
UO 
133 
219 
9i:0 
511 
714 


396 


2,556 


396 


AGRICULTURAL-SCHOOL  FARMS. 

Tho  total  number  of  school-farms  in  connection  with  the  national  system  of  ednca- 
tion,  on  the  3l8t  December^  1871,  was  165,  of  which  22  were  school-fanus  of  the  tint 
clans,  under  tho  exclusive  management  of  the  national  board  of  school  commissioBerSi 
and  14  were  school-farms  of  the  first  class,  under  local  management.  Of  the  remain- 
ing number,  115  wore  ordinary  school-farms,  and  14  were  school-gardens,  one  of  Uie 
latter  being  under  the  management  of  the  board. 

WORK-HOUSE  SCHOOLS  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  work-house  schools  in  connection  with  the  board,  on  the  3l8t  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  was  148.  Of  these  schools  35  are  in  Ulster,  49  in  Munster,  35  iu  Ix^inster, 
and  29  in  Connaught.  The  total  number  of  pupils  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  theae  I'^ 
work-house  schools  for  tho  year  ending  December,  1871,  was  15,798,  and  the  avernge 
daily  attendance  7,681. 

DISTRICT  AND  MINOR  MODEL-SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  district  and  minor  model-schools  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  wu 
26 ;  this  number  is  exclusive  of  the  model-schools  in  the  metropolitan  district.  These 
schools  continue  to  maintain  their  high  character.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  (ft  those  schools  for  the  year  ended  the  31st  of  December,  1871,  waa  19,121,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  8,595.  The  number  for  the  year  1870^  was  17,700  on  the 
rolls,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  8,162. 

Of  the  19,121  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  metropolitan  and  the  district  and  minor  model- 
schools  for  tho  year  ended  December  31,  1871,  6,505  were  of  the  Established  Church, 
5,91^2  were  Roman  Catholics,  5,342  were  Presbyterians,  and  1,342  belonged  to  other 
religions  x^f^i'suasions. 
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GREECE. 

latitutioruJ  UoonrrbT— Kin^tloin.    Aa-x.  19,941  aqiuiTe  loJIra.    Papubliun.  l.tSJ.ai.l  , 
ilinUler  of  pubUc  iuetruciion,  A.  Pktmesjis. 


Accnrdins  to  Iho  "  Revue  do  1' in  si  ruction  iinbliqne,"  tlio  Cniveraity  of  Atbens  baa 
prown  vury  raiiidly.  It  was  fimiidiHl  iii  tlio  year  1H3,'>,  with  35  stii<li>llts.  nliile  the 
nuiiiber  last  year  was  I,'JV5.    TLeii;  are  Hi  gyniun»ia  to  prepare  youug  mnu  for  tlie 


£ve:it  ilitul  r»r  cdiicatiou,  by  < 

collt'CtitniH  <il'  books  nnd  app — 
of  EpiriiH,  tmtiited  200,00U  fi 


The  nninlier  of  eleniCDtarj-  scbooln  is  constautly  iDcreoaJDg,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  tbat 
of  ilio  i;4l),(»00  children  of  Bcbool-aj^  scarcely  one-tliird  attcixl  school.  The  flmt  school 
for  ;;iiU  (ibu  -trakion)  was  estubl isbiKt  i[i  lb35,  and  later,  throngh  the  aid  of  an  tutso- 

-' ' ~  a  normal  school  for  fuuialu  teacbers.    Private  individuulH  bnvedoooa 

rectiiij:  bcliuol -bouses  auil  museiiajH.  and  h.v  douating 
Ui«.  Thus  a  bntcbLT  at  Athens,  John  Itariltaz,  a  native 
;»  for  tbi?  AtliunH  University. 


CATtlOLlC 


B  TONUH  ISLANDS. 


The  question  concerqiiig  the  Calbolic  schoola  on  tbe  Ionian  Islands  has  licvn  solved 
favorably  to  tiiu  Grook  govemmeut  and  tbo  laws  of  the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bi!tho|i  of  Corfu  decuanded  tbu  sanio  [irivili'^'es  for  the  Catholic  scboiils  which  they  had 
ritjoycd  under  tbo  British  protectorate.  Tlio  Greek  (^vcroiuent  conld  not  yield  to'theea 
deuiiindx,  uiid  after  some  etragKliug  tbe  bishop  was  obliged  to  submit.  Since  that  time 
all  the  Hcbiiols  directed  by  Jesuits,  Sixtcrs  of  Mercy,  or  some  other  religions  order,  hc« 
under  the  supervision  of  the  guvernmeut. 


DEATtt  O 


a  cnnisTOPULoa. 


In  April,  l.?0,  Christopulos,  minister  of  foreign  affhirs,  died  at  Athens.  His  death 
wns  cuiisi'il  by  a  Had  mistake  of  his  nurse,  who,  instead  of  his  mediciue,  gave  him  a 
strung  <lnHi  of  laudanum.  Greece  owes  mnch  to  this  man  on  nccountof  the  improve- 
>ii.'uls  in  church  and  school  which  ho  icitrodueed  while  minister  of  [inblic  instruction 
lu  IRJu.  IIu  died  poor,  but  highljr  respected  as  an  honest  and  talented  man,  who  wns 
liighly  esteemed  oven  by  his  political  enemies. 

RECENT  STATISTICa. 

From  the  Greek  gOTomment,  the  Greek  census  of  1870,  pi^lished  at  Athens  in  1973, 
has  been  received  at  the  Bureoa  of  Education.  Greece  is  divided  into  13  depart- 
iiieiiis.  viz:  I.  Attica  and  Ihcetia;  '2.  Eubtca;  3.  Phiotisand  Pbocis;  4.  Acamaniaand 
JEttiha;  5.  Achnia  and  Elis;  6.  Arcadia;  7.  Laconia;  6.  Uesseniai  'X  Argolis  and  Cor- 
ioth;  1(1.  Cyclades;  11.  Corfn;  12.  Cepbalonia;  13.  Zante.  These  departments  are 
subdivided  into  provinces  to  the  number  of  59,  and  these  provinces  ore  again  subdi- 
vi^Ied  into  communes  to  tbe  number  of  301. 

Tlu)  following  are  the  eduoationol  statistics  contained  in  this  census: 
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Slati'lies  of  lllilaracs. 
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ITALY. 

{CoiuCitiitioiuklManunby— Kingdom.   Area.  I03,GTS  aqnare  mile*.    ropaktiao.S5.M4.Ma,) 

ilinUter  of  pailie  in>tnieti<fn,  Scialoja. 

RKPORT  OF  THE  LATE  Mt^-ISTER  OF  VCBUC  niSTRUCTION,  C.  COBRBKTI. 

Thron;;h  the  kmdness  of  the  Italian  lej^tion  at  WasbingtoD,  Ibe  annaal  report  of 
tbo  Italiuti  ainifiter  of  irablic  iuitmclioii  tor  18TI-'7!i  lias  been  received.  It  is  a  hand- 
Mnie  qunrto  vulamo  of  697.  pages,  priuted  at  Rome,  tbo  new  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Italy.  It  is  admirably  arraiiKol,  aud  niigbt  wnll  tervo  aa  a  model  for  reports  of  tbi* 
kind.    Tbe  tbllowiug  statiBtiu  are  g»tbored  ftom  it: 

THB  MINISTItY  OF  rUDUC  IKSTRUCTlOir. 

The  ministry  of  pablic  instmction  was  created  byroyal  decree  of  NoTember  30, 1B47, 
ot  tbat  timo  of  conrso  only  for  tbc  klDj^om  of  Sardinia.  Victor  Emanael,  on  tbe  17lb 
of  Marcli,  11^1,  declared  bimaclf  King  of  Italy^  and  the  first  tuinister  of  pabllc  instmo- 
tioD  of  the  now  kingdom  wna  Count  Mamiani  della  Kovere,  trbo,  boworer,  leeigotd 
on  tbe  'Hd  Maicb,  11:^1,  and  was  followed  by  Professor  de  Sanctis ;  since  tbat  timu  ten 
differoDt  pernonH  have  held  this  office,  the  lost  of  thene  being  C.  Cotrentl,  who,  iu  Jnly, 
1^79,  wpH  followed  by  Sctaloja.  Tbe  ministry  emplojH,  inclndins  the  mmister,  Ibl 
clerks  and  officials,  aud  has  six  divisiuns  or  bareaus ;  the  tirst  iB  tbe  financial  bnruui, 
thrDDgb  wbicb  the  payments  to  all  the  institntions  dependent  on  the  miuisCry  are 
mode ;  the  second  has  ttie  administration,  and  gathei'H  tbestatiBticaof  nil  tbo  institution) 
for  the  fine  arts  and  nntiqaities,  the  ninsical  institatioiie,  tJie  libraries,  arcbivee,  tbo 
Bcientitic  and  litcrnry  academies ;  the  thint  has  the  saperior  instruction,  nnivenities, 
schools  fur  engineers,  Bcbools  for  veterinary  surgery,  and  tbe  astrouomical  obaorvaUH 
riee ;  the  fourth  tbeiustitntions  for  Bccondary  instractioii ;  tbe  liftb  the  institulioiM  fbt 
primary  instruction ;  and  the  sixth  tbe  auditor's  office,  throngh  which  oleo  all  commniii- 
cations  to  aud  from  the  royal  court  of  nccoanta  ore  tronamitted.  Tbcre  is  do  lack  ot 
dooT-keepers  in  tbo  ministry,  their  number  being  13. 

The  minister  is  assisted  in  tbe  exeiciite  of  bis  fanctions  by  tbo  Baperi<^  cooricil  tt 
pnblio  instruction,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  and  whose  membbr*  are  appoinV 
ed  by  the  King  at  the  anggestiou  of  the  minister.  They  have  only  advisory  pow< 
era;  out,  ns  they  are  all  men  of  science,  all  new  measures  arc  diiwnseediD  tfaiscoDnoil, 
are  then  put  in  shapciu  tbe  bureaus  of  tbe  univeisil.y,  arofrom  tberetrnnsmittedto  the 
Parliauient,  anil,  if  passed  and  sanctioned  by  tlic  King,  are  promulgated  bv  the  minister. 

An  inten'Hting  feature  of  the  report  is  a  chroiiulot;iciil  table  of  all  tno  ofllcial  acta 
concerning  public  instmctiou.  From  May  16,  li^71,  M  May  9,  lb7S,  84  decrees  woa 
promulgated  by  the  niiuister. 
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SCHOOIrFINANCES. 

The  report  of  the  minister  contains  a  detailed  aeconnt  of  the  annual  governmental 
expenditure  for  educational  purposes,  of  which  the  following  is  the  recapitulation  : 


Objects  of  expenditure. 


Amoimt. 


I.  Ordinary  expeni^cs : 

Central  admiuiatTation 

Provincial  administration 

Superior  iuBti-uction 

Archives. 

Scientific  and  literary  academiea 

Fine  arts 

Secondary  inntmction 

Primary  instraction 

Sundries 

Total 

II.  Extraordinary  expenses .<. 

Grand  total  expended  by  the  government. . . . 


*Lire. 

350,500 

535,000 

6,337,633 

330,551 

879.638 

8,070,341 

5,098,034 

3,167,388 

143,6*24 


18, 710, 709 
446,579 


tl9, 157, 288 


•One  lira  =  19  cents.  t Equal  to $3,639,884.74,  gold.   . 

PROVINCIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction^  which  range  directly 
under  the  ministry,  each  province  has  its  own  provincial  administration,  composed  of 
the  prefect  of  the  province,  th6  school-superintendent  appointed  by  the  minister,  and 
six  counselors,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  minister,  two  by  the  provincial 
chambers,  and  two  by  the  municipal  council  of  the  capital  of  the  province.  Each 
province  is  subdivided  into  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  insi>ector. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

Festival  days  o&mmemoraiive  of  famous  Italians, — By  royal  decree  of  March  4, 1865,  fes- 
tival days,  commemorative  of  famous  Italians,  have  been  appointed,  on  which  days 
orations  on  these  men  arc  delivered  by  a  professor  of  the  lyceum.  The  list  is  chanced 
eveiy  year.  Thus,  during  the  last  year,  festivals  were  celebrated  in  memory  of  Silvio 
Pellico,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  Torquato  Tasso,  Marco  Polo,  Giocomo  Loopardi,  Galileo  Galilei, 
Alfieri,  dec. 

Societies  for  the  study  of  Italian  hist4>ry, — But  a  few  years  ago  Italy  was  divided  into 
different  kingdoms,  duchies,  and  principalities,  which,  except  the  language,  had  no 
<M>mmon  interests.  After  Italy  had  became  a  kingdom  and  ail  Italian-speaking  nations 
had  been  united  under  the  scepter  of  Victor  Emanuel,  with  Rome,  the  Eternal  City,  as 
its  capital,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  form  societies  for  the  study  of  Italian  history, 
in  order  to  strengthen  and  intensify  the  national  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  many 
particularistic  tendencies.  These  societies,  nine  in  number,  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  national  history,  but  also  make  local  history  the  subject  of  their  inyestigation. 
They  collect  documents,  publish  pamphlets,  and  by  lectures  and  journals  endeavor  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  history. 

STATISTICS, 

1.— SUPEKIOB  IXSTBUCTION. 

The  institutions  comprised  under  this  head  are :  1^1  universities ;  the  Royal  Institution 
for  Superior  Practical  Studies,  at  Florence ;  the  Academv  of  Sciences  and  Literature,  at 
Milan ;  2  schools  of  engineering,  at  Turin  and  Naples ;  the  Superior  Technical  School,  at 
Milan ;  the  Superior  Normal  School,  at  Pisa ;  and  3  schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  at 
Milan,  Naples,  and  Turin ;  3  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories,  (independ- 
ent of  the  observatories  connected  with  universities;)  at  Milan,  Naples,  Forli,  and 
Venice— total,  33  institatious,  with  8,688  students. 

32  E 
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StMtUlict  of  the  Boj/al  ImUlute  fin-  SxperUyr  FraeOeal  Studiei  at  Florenof,  1S71-7-2. 
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StatisUca  of  the  Superior  Normal  School  at  Pisa,  1871-'72. 
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Statistics  of  Schools  of  Veterinary  Surgerjff  ISTl-TS. 
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2.— SECONDAHY  SCHOOLS. 
Statistics  of  Hoyal  Secondary  Schools,  1871-72. 


Nmnber  of  institntiona 


Character  of  the  institations. 


Scholars. 


Day-scholars. 


Boarders. 


Total 
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Gymn:iaia 

Technical  schools. 
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19,618 


Besides  the  royal  schools  there  are  a  great  nnmber  of  technical  schools,  sopported 
by  muDicii)alitieB,  societieSy  aud  private  individaals,  many  of  which  are  snbsidtased  by 
govemmout.  The  following  table  gives  comparative  statistics  of  all  the  teohniau 
schools: 
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3.— PimiABY  SCHOOLS. 

Tlio  most  recent  statistics  are  those  of  ISTO-*?!,  which  are  given  below : 

Number  of  public  schools,  32,782,  (17,749  for  boys  and  12,099  for  pirls.) 

Number  of  private  schools,  6,870,  (2,966  for  boys  aud  3,007  for  girls.) 

Total  number  of  schools,  39,C5ti,  (20,715  for  boys  and  15,106  for  girls.) 

Number  of  scholars  in  public  schools,  1,458,604,(843704  boys  and  614,900  ffirU.) 

Number  of  scholars  in  private  schools,  146,404,  (64,898  boys  and  81,506  gins.) 

Total  number  of  scholars,  1,608,008,  (908,602  boys  and  696,406  girls.) 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools,  3:^,290,  (19,003  males  and  14,287  females.) 

Number  of  teachers  in  private  schools,  7,684,  (3,424  males  and  4,260  females.) 

Total  number  of  teachers,  40,974,  (22,427  males  and  18,547  females.) 

Total  expenditure  for  primary  schools,  19,555,095  lire. 

Number  of  schools  still  wanting,  6,718. 

Number  of  royal  normal  schools,  47,  (21  for  males,  25  for  females,  and  1  for  both  sexes.) 

Number  of  private  normal  schools,  19. 

Number  of  private  female  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  158. 

Number  of  deaf-mute  institutes,  20. 

LIBRARIES. 

Total  number  of  public  libraries,  including  university,  lyceum,  gymnasiam,  and 
former  convent  libraries,  687.  The  number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries  is  uot  ffiven, 
but  there  arc  statistics  of  29  of  the  most  important  libraries,  showing  the  number  ol 
regular  readers  and  the  character  of  the  books  read. 

Number  of  daily  readers  in  29  libraries,  657,156. 

Number  of  weekly  readers,  (i.  e.  taking  out  books  by  the  week,)  100,578.  TotAl  nnm- 
ber  of  readers,  757,734. 

The  books  read  were  distribut*»d  as  follows:  Theology,  36,380  volumes;  natnral 


philology,  181,981;  education,  16,229 ;  romances  and  novels,  50,440 ;  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, and  suiulries,  113,4(>8. 
Total  number  of  works  read  in  1871,  1,098,104,  [1,057,230.] 

ACADEMIES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  AND  OF  MUSIC. 

Academies  of  the  tine  arts,  21. 
Schools  of  drawing  and  the  tine  arts,  18. 
Acadeniies  or  conservatories  of  miuic,  7. 
Schools  of  music,  44. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  total  number  of  museums  (containing  paintings,  sculpture,  and  antiquities)  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Italy  is  l.">0,  many  of  which  are  world-renowne<l,  such  as  the 
museums  in  Home,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  many  other  cities.  There  are  forty- 
four  societies  for  the  preservation  of  works  of  art  and  antiquities  and  fbr  the  encour- 
agement of  the  liue  arts. 

ACADEMIES  OF    SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

These  arc  societies  for  the  furtherance  of  scientific,  literary,  &c.,  investigations,  Tvbieh 
hold  sessions  at  regular  stated  times  and  publish  reports  or  journals  of  their  proceed- 
ings. There  are  eighty-eight  such  academies  devoted  to  literature,  the  fine  arts,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  medicine,  philosophy,  philology,  music,  gi  ography,  history,  po- 
litical economy,  and  natnral  sciences.  Among  the  members  there  are  many  ois- 
tiuguishcd  foreign  scientists  and  artists. 

ARCHIVES. 

There  is  a  general  superintendejit  of  archives,  of  which  there  are  nine,  containing 
the  most  invaluable  documents  regarding  Italian  history. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY.  ^ 

1.  In  the  secondary  schools. — The  gymnasia  have  5  classes,  and  the  course  of  instmctioii 
embraces  Greek,  Latin,  Italiau,  history,  geography,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and 
gymnastics. 

The  lyceums  have  three  classes,  and  the  course  of  instruction  embraces  Greek,  Latuif 
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and  Italian  litcratnrc,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  mathematics,  natai;ihl  phi- 
losophy, chemistry  and  natural  history,  and  gymnastics. 
The^chnical  schools  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  Oerman  real-schools,  and  pre- 

Eui-e  pnpils  for  an  industrial,  commercial,  or  mechanical  career.  There  are  two  kinds, 
igher  and  lower;  most  of  them  have  three  classes,  and  the  course  of  instruction  em- 
braces penmanship,  French,  Italian,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
drawing,  elements  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  natural  sciences. 

2.  In  the  normal  schools. — The  normal  schools  have  three  classes,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  embraces  religion,  morals,  pedagogics,  Italian,  grammar  and  composition, 
history  and  geography  of  Italy,  arithmetic  and  elements  of  geometry,  elements  of 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  penmanship,  linear  drawing,  vocal  music,  gym- 
nastics, and  military  exercises.  . 

CLOSING    OF  CONVENTS. 

In  order  to  give  room  to  the  government  departments,  at  their  transfer  from  Flor- 
ence to  Rome,  the  King  of  Italy  onlered  the  closing  of  a  number  of  convents  in  the  new 
capital.  An  interest  of  5  per  cent,  will  be  paid  to  the  church  on  the  real  estate,  and 
the  monks  and  nuns  will  be  transferred  to  other  convents. 

RE-OPENING  OP  THE  SOMAN  UNIVERSITY. 

November  17, 1870,  the  Roman  University  was  solemnly  re-opened  in  the  presence  of 
a  highly-educated  and  appreciative  public.  The  marvelous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Italy  during  the  last  few  years  gave  extraordinary  significance  to  this  solem- 
nity, which  was  very  effectively  dwelt  on  by  Professor  Moriggia,  in  his  inaugural 
speech.  In  place  of  the  dark  mediaeval  spirit  which  till  quite  recently  pervaded  this 
university,  and  hindered  every  progressive  movement,  free  science  is  to  be  cultivated 
and  a  new  field  opened  to  the  Roman  youth. 

LYCETJM  AND  GYMNASIUM  AT  ROME. 

Immediat-ely  after  taking  possession  of  the  Papal  Stat<?s,  the  Italian  government 
eAtablished  a  lyceum,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  industrial  school  in  the  city  of  Rome. 
Tlie«e  institutions  had  scarcely  been  opened  when  ()56  persons  applied  for  admission, 
who  had  previous  to  this  studied  n.t  the  so-called  "  technical  schools,"  which,  however, 
were  in  a  very  miserable  condition. 

SEPARATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

Already  in  April,  1870,  news  came  from  Florence  that  the  minister  of  Justice  an- 
nounced to  the  senate  that  the  government  int^ended  to  lay  before  the  chambers  a  new 
law,  looking  toward  a  complete  separation  between  church  and  'state.  The  speech 
froui  the  throne  at  tbo  opening  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in  November  of  the  same  year 
alluded  to  this  Hep<iration,  and  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  new  legislation 
would  regulate  the  relations  of  reli^rious  bodies  to  the  state,  but  would  leave  those 
religious  institutions  untouched  which  belonged  to  tbe  government  of  the  whole 
church.  All  this  will  not  remain  without  inlluence  on  Italian  education,  and  there  will 
be  no  law  forbidding  the  establishment  of  Protestant  schools. 

FIRST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  ROME. 

On  the  l^h  January  last  the  first  Protestant  church  was  opened  in  Rome.  Over  its 
entrance  is  writtrti :  *'The  Free  Church  in  the  Free  State." 

ABOLISHING  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  ALESSANDRIA. 

In  consequence  of  a  petition  signed  by  three  hundred  citizens,  the  municipal  council 
of  Alessiindria  resolved  to  urge  the  govlEmment  to  abolish  religious  instruction  entirely^ 
in  the  elementary  schools,  and  instead  of  it  to  introduce  instruction  in  morals  and  the 
lights  and  duties  of  citizens. 

PREVAILING  IGNORANCE. 

The  commissioners  intrusted  with  a  revision  of  the  Italian  system  of  education,  in 
their  tour  of  examinations  through  the  country,  found  in  most  places  a  mere  mechanical 
method  of  instruction,  and  in  consequence  tne  most  glaring  ignorance.  Counselor 
Brioscbi  found  young  people  of  from  lb  to  18  years  of  age  who  did  not  know  what 
the  word  ''  geography  **  meant,  although  they  assured  him  that  they  had  studied  geog- 
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rapby  for  two  years.  Some  called  in  their  answers  Sardinia  and  Sicily  citieB,  and  Milan 
the  capital  of  Sicily.  In  lii8tor>'  none  of  the  scholars  could  answer  properly.  Some 
calleil  BrntiiH  a  tyrant ;  others,  Dante  a  French  poet ;  others,  as;ain,  Petrarca  a  lady.  One 
scholar  called  Columbus  an  apostle;  another  thought  him  the  Holy  Ghosty  evidentlj 
confounding  it  with  *'  columbsgo/'  the  dove. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILUTERACT. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  Italian  soldiers  are  illiterate.  Of  81,181  bom  in  1848^  only 
2j7?ii\f  i.  f.,  3.4  per  cent.,  could  read'and  write ;  3,4G6,  t.  e.,  abont  4  per  cent.,  conid  only 
n*ad,  and  50,355,  i.  e.j  62  per  cent.,  could  neither  road  nor  write.  This,  however^  is  an 
improvement  on  the  preceding  year. 

THE  KINDEROARTEK  IN  ITALT. 

After  enconntering  innnmerablc  difflcnlties,  akinder$rarten  on  Froebel's  plan  has  been 
started  in  Venice.  As  early  as  IdOO,  Professor  Adolf  Pick,  in  connection  with  the  en- 
thusiastic friends  of  education,  Matteucci,  Cattaneo,  and  the  two  De  Castros,  father 
and  son,  labored  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  iRstitution.  The  **  Araooiazione  Na- 
zionale  Pedagogica-'  worked  in  the  same  direction,  and  even  the  ministry  of  pnblio 
instruction  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  but  without  any  apparent  result.  When 
Professor  Pick,  in  one  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Atheneum  of  Venice,  had  delivered 
a  very  excellent  lecture  on  the  kindergarten,  the  interest  in  this  matter  began  te 
revive ;  a  committee  of  experienced  educators  was  appointed  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
draw  up  a  report.  Althou<|;h,  in  spite  of  the  favorable  report  made  by  these  men,  noth- 
ing was  done,  Professor  Pick  neither  lost  courage  nor  patience,  but  endeavored  to  influ- 
ence the  Italian  public  by  a  journal,  VEducazione  Moderna,  and  requested  the  Baroness 
Mareuholz-Biilow,  in  Berlin,  to  send  him  a  lady  trained  in  her  kindergarten  normal 
school.  The  lady  chosen  was  Miss  Elisabeth  Salomon,  and  in  the  year  1670  Professor 
Pick  established  the  ilrst  kindergarten  in  Venice,  with  Miss  Salomon  as  teacher, 
assisted  by  an  Italian  lady,  Miss  Adelo  Levi  della  Vida.  The  i-esult  of  this  first  attempt 
surpassed  all  expectations,  and  in  the  following  year  (1871)  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
A  second  kindergarten  in  Venice,  this  time  in  connection  w^ith  a  kindergarten  ZK>rmal 
school.  Professor  Pick  now  commenced  to  lecture  on  his  favorite  subject  in  Milan, 
Turin,  Treviso,  and  Florence,  and  soon  kindergartens  were  established  in  these  citieiw 
This  whole  movement  was  strongly  oucouraged  by  the  late  minister  of  pnblic  instmo- 
tion,  Correuti. 

INFANT-ASYLUM  IN  ROME. 

Some  noble  Roman  ladies  formed  a  committee,  with  the  plan  of  holding  a  fair  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  Uoman  infant-asylum.  This  plan  was  entirely  successfol.  Soon 
more  than  fifty  thousand  objects,  some  of  them  very  valuable,- were  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  fair  was  held  in  the  Corea  Amphitheater,  and  opened  by  the  Princess 
Margarita,  accompanied  by  the  Marcheso  Calabrini  and  the  Duke  of  Fiaua. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  PLEBISCITE. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Roman  plebiscite  was  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  October,  1871, 
by  a  grand  school-festival  at  the  capital,  where  prizes  were  distribnt^^d  to  the  best  pn- 
pils  of  the  public  schools,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  assembly,  comprising  the  efite 
of  Roman  society.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been  imi)ossiblo  two  years  ago.  Temporw 
mutantur, 

irETHERLANDS. 

(CoostittitioxiAl  Monnrchy— Eiogdom.    Area,  10,905  square  miles.    Popnlstion,  3,688,337.) 
Minister  of  public  instruction,  The  jJ^inister  of  the  Interior. 

SECULiVR  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  system  of  public  instruction  dates  from  the  year  1857.  According  to 
this,  all  the  elementary  schools  are  either  under  the  direct  administration  or  the  super- 
vision of  the  state,  and  are  entirely  secular,  so  that  in  one  and  the  same  school  one 
finds  children  of  Jews,  Koman  Catholics,  and  Protestants.  The  pedple  seem  to  be  well 
satisfied. with  this  arrangement,  as  but  few  complaints  have  been  raised  either  bj 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  and  the  ministry  sees  to  it  that  the  school-laws  are  faithfolly 
executed. 
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EDUCATIONAL  80CIETT. 

As  attendance  at  school  is  not  made  oblij^atory,  many  children  attc^nded  school  bat 
irregularly.  To  remedy  this,  a  number  of  prominent  men  founded  an  tdiiuuioual 
society  {school  verband)  whose  expressed  aim  it  is  to  use  all  moral  means  possible  to 
induce  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  This  society  rapidly  iu(  reastul  in 
numbers,  founded  branch-societies  all  over  the  country,  and  its  benefieial  .tvlitrct  is  felt 
in  many  localities.  Ids  last  meeting  Avas  held  in  June,  and  from  the  published  report 
it  appears  that  during  the  last  year  the  number  of  members  has  increased  from  8,500 
to  9,400,  and  that  an  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  especially  in  the  way 
of  gathering  and  publishing  educational  statistics,  and  pombating  the  negligence  in 
Attending  school.    The  assembly  passed  the  following  resolutions : 

''  1.  This  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  society,  by  its  central  and  by  its  branch- 
societies,  should  aim  at  having  a  law  passed  prohibiting  children  from  being  employed 
in  factories  below  the  age  of  12,  and,  if  possible,  not  to  be  employed  below  the  age  oi  14. 

^'2.  The  central  society  will  draw  up  schedules  for  educational  statistics,  which  must 
be  adopted  by  all  the  branch-societies." 

In  an  evening-session  the  assembly  discussed  the  importance  of  school-libraries,  and 
finally  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question,  *'Is  our  elementary  instruction 
perhaps  not  practical  enough,  and  may  not  this  be  the  cause  of  irregular  attendance  f 
Many  interesting  remaiks  were  made,  but  owiug  to  lack  of  time  no  positive  result  was 
arrived  at. 

INDU8TMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  IXDIGENT. 

Snch  schools  have,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  been  founded  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  particularly  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Gfroningen,  &c.  In  the  Amsterdam 
school  there  are  at  present  104  scholars,  (all  boys;)  these  receive  an  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  earn  a  living  immediately  on  leaving  the  school.  The  hours  of 
instmction  are  from  8  a.  m.  till  8  p.  m.,  witli  an  intermission  of  two  hours  at  noon. 
Fourteen  hours  a  week  are  set  apart  for  iustructiou  in  arithmetic,  writing,  mathemat- 
ics, geogi'aphy,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy ;  16  hours  for  iistmction  in  cabinet- 
nmking,  blacksmith^s  work,  turning^  t<;legrai)hy,  &c. ;  18  hours  for  drawing,  designing, 
and  modeling.  The  whole  course  occupies  three  years.  The  annual  expense  for  each 
scholar  is  18  gilders,  (about  ^,)  which  sum  is  partly  paid  by  the  parents,  and  partly 
raised  by  subscriptions. 

The  King  take-s  a  great  interest  in  this  school,  and  visits  it  every  time  becomes  to 
Amsterdam.  One  large  room  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  very  line  collection  of  tools, 
models,  and  diilerent  apparatus,  a  gift  of  the  King. 

There  is  likewise  at  Amsterdam  an  industrisd  school  for  poor  girls,  where  for  20 
gilders  a  year  (about  $8)  girls  are  instructed  in  drawing,  music,  sewing,  knitting, 
embroidering,  nursing  of  the  sick,  and  the  elements  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. 

JEWISH  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

In  July  last  the  groat  Central  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  Netherlands  was  solemnly 
opened  at  Utrecht.  Its  object  is  to  receive  and  educate  all  Jewish  oriihans,  both  from 
the  Netherlands  and  from  the  colonies. 

SCHOOL  REPORT  FOR  1860-70. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  representative  of  the  Netherlands  at  Washington,  the 
last  report  (for  1869-70)  on  education  in  the  Netherlands  has  been  received.  All  the 
schools  are  grouped  in  three  classes,  viz:  ' 

1.  Superior  instruction^  (Uooger  0ndercij8f)  embracing  the  nniversities,  athenemms, 
Latin  schools,  and  gymnasia. 

2.  Secondary  instmetionj  (Middelbaar  OndervijSy)  embracing  the  burgher-schools,  the 
higher  burgher-schools,  agricultural  schools,  polytechnic  schools,  navigation-schools, 
institutions  for  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  schools  for  nurses,  and  schools  of  veterinary 
surgery. 

3.  Primary  instruction,  {Lager  Onderr/;«,)  embracing  the  elementary  schools  of  various 
grades,  and  the  normal  schools,  evening-schools,  «&c. 

A  separate  group  is  formed  by  the  schools  and  academies  for  the  army  and  navy, 
another  by  the  prison-schools,  and  still  another  by  the  infant-schoolB. 

1. — Superior  instruction. 

There  are  three  nniversities,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Groningen ;  two  athenenms,  Am- 
sterdam and  Deventer ;  and  fifty-five  gymnasia  and  Latin  schools,  ^the  same  kind  of 
institution,  the  difference  being  only  in*  the  name.)    These  last  mentioned  are,  accord- 
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iii|r  to  provinces,  distribated  in  the  following  manner :  North  Brabant,  (popnlatioo, 
440,302,)  11;  Gelderland,  (population,  439,715j  13;  South  Holland,  (popalation, 
711,437,)  9;  North  Holland,  (i)opulation,  602,018,)  3;  Zealand,  (population,  181,471,)  2; 
Utrecht,  (population,  176,868,)  2;  Friesland,  (population,  304,702,)  4;  Overyssel,  (popa- 
Isition,  260,6e^,)  6;  Groningen,  (population,  234,303,)  3,-  Drenthe,  (population,  10ti,056^) 
1 ;  Liniburg,  (population,  228,7d5,)  1. 

Vniterndes. 


FaculticB. 


TbAology 

Law 

Mi>(licizie 

Mathomaticfl  and  natural  scienceii 
Litcratoro 


Total 


Nombcr-of  •tndtiiti. 


75 

359 

133 

84 

69 


191 

148 

72 

57 

SO 


34 
51 
37 
16 

8 


151 
U7 


TM 


488 


HC  I  1,361 


Atheneums, — ^The  athcncnms  have  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  the  nnivcrsitiei, 
the  only  difference  being  that  they  are  not  govemn)cnt,but  municipsd  institntions, 
though  under  government  supervision.  The  Amsterdam  Athenenm  numbers  238  stu- 
dents, viz :  theology,  40 ;  law,  37  ;  medicine,  105 ;  literature,  14  ;  philoso])hy,  9.  Th6 
Deventer  Atheneum  is  small,  having  but  3  students  and  a  preparatory  cIubs  of  30 
Bcbolars. 

GymnMia  and  Latin  schools. — These  schools  giv^a  classical  and  mathematical  edae*- 
tion  to  prepare  scholars  for  the  universities  and  profet^ional  schools.  The  nainberof 
these  institutions  is  55,  with  a  total  of  213  teachers  and  1,079  scholars. 

Expenses  for  superior  instruction, 

*Onildan. 

Government  expenditures  for  three  universities 507,954 

Government  expenditure  for  the  ftluseum  of  Natural  History  at  Leyden 20, 276 

Government  expenditure  for  the  Museum  of  Ethnology  at  Leyden 6, 745 

Government  expenditure  for  the  Botanical  Museum  at  Leyden 2, 309 

Subsidy  to  Amsterdam  Atbencum 3,000 

Stipends  for  talented  students  at  the  universities 2, 900 

Subsidy  to  the  practical  course  of  medicine  at  Amsterdam 3, 000 

Subsidy  to  the  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia 40,723 

Total  government  expenditure  for  superior  instruction 586, 906 

Expended  by  the  x)rovinciul  government  of  North  Holland  for  the  Amsterdam 

Atheneum 10,000 

Expended  by  the  municipal  government  of  Amsterdam  for  the  atheneum  . ..  130, 833 

Expended  by  the  municipal  government  of  Deventer  for  the  atheneum 3,775 

Total  expenditure  for  superior  instruction 731, 534 

Or  $292,613.60,  gold. 

The  total  income  of  the  Latin  schools  and  the  gymnasia,  from  subsidies,  school-fee^ 
and  other  sources,  was  101,640  guilders.  , 

2. — Secondary  instruction. 

Burgher-schools. — Of  these  there  are  44,  among  which  there  are' 5  day-schools,  26  eveii^ 
ing-schools,  2  business-colleges,  4  drawing-schools,  2  industrial  schools,  and  6  pro* 
paratory  schools,  with  a  total  of  305  teachers  and  3,283  scholars. 

Higher  hurghcr-schooU. — Of  these  tU^re  are  41,  viz,  15  government  schools;  25  tnunici- 
pal  schools ;  and  1  private  school,  with  a  total  of  484  teachers  and  3,201  scholars. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  these  two  classes  of  institutions  is  very  similar,  oolj 
that  the  course  in  the  higher  burgher-schools  is  fuller  than  that  of  the  burgher-scoooilk 
The  higher  burgher-schools  have  three  classes,  and  the  following  is  the  plan  of  iDat-me> 
tion: 

*  The  guilder  is  equal  to  aboat  40  cents.  , 
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Flan  ofin»tnictiOKin  the  Mgher  hHrghtr-tckooh, 
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during  the  wiater-teru,  and  4  during  the  suiumer-term.  The  couTao  of  inatmclions 
entliraces  B)^icu1ture,  nial hematics,  iiatural  pbitosopby,  chcinistry,  natural  hJHtoir,  and 
political  economy.  TlioHorticnltural  Society  Bap  ports  a  school  of  horticulture  at  Wat  or- 

Ea^auiecr,  uuuibcring  OS  studontH.   Duriug  the  yi-ars  18G8  and  1H6U,  Mr.  De  Beucker  de- 
'ered  141  lectures  on  borti culture  anil  frnit-cnlture  in  34  cities  and  towns. 
The  Polgltchnic  School.— The  number  of  studuuts  during  tbe  year  m6»-70  was  166, 
ftnd  tbe  Duiuber  of  professors  31.    The  coarse  of  iDSCrnctiou  is  the  following: 

Coarae  of  inMruelion  in  the  Polnlechnie  School. 
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Sc^ooU  of  navigation. 
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These  schools  have  all  a  more  or  le«B  theoretical  and  practical  coane,  eveiy  BcfaoUr 
mnking  ouo  or  two  voyages,  which  form  an  etwontial  part  of  faia  stndie^  totao  of  tiiCM 
vo;af>ea  being  ouly  coast- voyages,  and  otliera  voyagcB  across  the  Atlaatio. 

InilUatiim»  for  the  denf-mitici  and  blind. —  IiiHtitntion  for  Deaf-Hattis  at  OroDutpen,  165 
iDinatcs — SS  males,  77  females;  Deaf-Uiite  College  at  Rotterdam,  95  stndeiits—E3  males, 
43  fumules ;  Asylum  for  Dcaf-Mutea  at  St.  Micliiels-Geatet,  ISO  inmates— G6  malea,  54 
females ;  Institution  fur  the  Blind  at  Ainsterdam,  49  inmates — 33  males,  16  females; 
Asylum  and  College  for  the  Blind  atAmsteitlam,  43  inmates:— 17  males,  i^  females ;  Hr. 
Kiiigniu's  school  for  deaf-mutes  and  neglected  children  at  Amsterdam,  45  inmates. 

InatUalioni  for  the  preparatUni  of  civil  offiixrs  for  Dutch  India. — 1.  Gocemment  buMlu- 
tUtii  at  La/den  :  The  conrse  of  instruct ion.oinbroces  Javan  langnsge  :  Mslay  laugaage; 
Mohammedan  law  I  laws  und  institutions  of  Dutch  India;  geograpuy^istory,  ettaoo- 
logy,  and  statistics  of  Dutch  India;  the  religions  of  Duteh  India.  The  number  of 
stiKlents  during  the  last  yeai  was  30.  3.  Municipal  inttitution  at  Dtlft  \  Coons  irf 
studies  the  some  as  at  the  Leyden  school.    Number  of  students,  48. 

Miicellaneoai  secondary  tchooh. — The  number  of  these  schools  supported  entirely  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  the  towns  or  cities  where  they  are  located  is  40,  viz:  31 
drawing-schools,  lii  industrial  schools,  1  school  for  the  study  of  mathematics,  1  scbool 
for  the  study  of  natural  sciciiccB,  2  schools  of  gymnastics,  and  1  singing-school. 

School  for  tmraa. —  This  school  is  a  government  instilution,  with  31  students.  It  is 
both  theoretical  and  nracti<:al,  about  150  pregnant  women  of  the  poorer  claeses  haviDg 
been  delivered  in  this  institation  during  the  year. 

'  School  of  ttterinary  ivtyery. — Tljis  school  has  a  three-years'  conrse,  and  was  attended 
by  23  HtuJents,  9  in  the  first,  6  in  the  eecend,  and  6  in  the  third  class.  Connected  witb 
the  school  is  a  hospital  for  aiiiuiaU,  in  which  6H0  animals  were  treated  dnring  tbo 
year,  viz:  1G7  horses,  06  oxt-a  and  cows,  3*2  sheep  and  goats,  30  hogs,  385  dogs,  S5  oat^ 
oud  43  birds.    Of  these,  559  were  cured,  50  died,  and  S!71  were  convaJescent. 

JaoosK  and  etpendxtxTt  (fftemdary  inslniGfHMi. 

A — EXPBNDITtTEB. 

1.  Bvthegoramment:  AriTden. 

IiLititatlon  fortbe  preparallDB  of  ciTilafBeen  forDatoh  lodia I9iM 

lnB]ipotor«  gf  secondarj- instruction 11.1)1 

Polytechnic  School V3,«)S 

CoviTniDeatbigfaerlmrehiT-BCboatii .'. Ml.  SSI 

BuMdiri  to  mnniclpal  lilgber  buruber  ami  mlACcUsneona  «chooli MO,  116 

TraTelma  and  other  oTponses  of  the  oinmlnMlon-eoniniitte* .-. n.>*) 

CoTernment  iDbaidloi  1«  vuiou  InMiUtions 1>,«H 

TotU  goTcnuncnt  BxpecaitDrs Ht.m 

3.  By  tho  nnmlclpal  lalboritlei: 

Hlibcr  liurehcrHbaala.  burgh  er-wbooli,  Ac «n,Oei 

Mnnldpal  inalilnliun  for  the  nrriunitiaa  ef  civil  officers  ba  Dntoh  India II,  SH 

Viui«u»niuLicipElB™mdai7ln.tiluUoiw a^TBB 

Total  mnnicipalnpendltnre Vn^Sn 

Grand  total  of  eip«nMs  Ibr  aecondary  InaCmstloD I.  SIT.  SO 

Or,  goU Wn.OUM 
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a-racOHB. 

0<riZrl<ra. 

TYviD  •Ehool-rH* 179, 75T 

Ifrom  other  •oorcM I5«.«4 

Total  incomuof  goireniment  and  mnniiilpiil  iicIkisIi 338,  li<l 

Or.soM 9l3t,ilZW 

3. — Primary  iiutracUen. 

1.-NUUBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 
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i— KUMBBB  OF  TEACHERS. 
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3.-MJMDER  OF  SCHOLABS  OS  THE  ISTH  OCTOBEB,  ISW. 


«  of  tlic  KetlierlandB  there  are  a  great  nuiii1>er  of 
Bveiiing-HcLoolH,  kept  nioetly  liy  the  teacUers  of  the  public  <Uy-9chools,  partly  for  the 
benefit  of  pupils  of  the  day-schools  wLo  wish  to  have  more  opportunities  of  etadyint;, 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  yonng  persons  employed  in  HtAre«  ana  factories.  Ou  the  l[>th 
October,  IStiQ,  the  ovoDJuE-acbooU  were  attended  by  36,9J4  acholon  of  the  day-schooU, 
viz.  25,637  boys  and  11  307  gills,  and  by  8,735  young  peiBona,  viz,  6,169  boyaand  3,54S 
girl* 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIOSEE  OF  EDUCATION. 
Xumber  of  eHldren  that  inr;  iMlmettd  fo$l  frtt. — As  a  ^neral  rale  a  regnlw  aelvwl- 


_D  All  th(ida;-iM;biK>lt>.  (i>ubliuaiidprivnt«.)'-i0i>.T-24,  uraUiatoae-balf  of  all  the  childrrn 
att«ii<liiiK  tuvac  actioolii,  were  iosiracted  cost  frev.  Of  this  uumlier  107,69i)  were  faov* 
and  !K<,025  girls.  ^ 

&'AoaI«/or  adulU. — The  niiniVr  of  srhools  for  wlnltB  is  910,  (71  pablic,  24  phTsta 
nntmidiieil  ecbools.  anil  113  noii-aubsiilizcd  bcIiooIb.)  The  nniulier  of  teacheis  in  thcaa 
Hcbools  ia  41^4,  viz.  l&i  iniilcii  auil  'J2  females.  The  number  of  ecbolatB  ia  11,446,  tu, 
6,329  malca  au<1  !>,117  fuoiaten. 

Affrnuil  tckool: — Tbcrc  are  lioth  goTemment  and  privaie  normal  scbools  and  nor- 
mal ctawteii.  The  nuuilicr  of  govfraramt  normal  scbools  is  :<,  viz,  Ht;rtO|p;nb(Mch, 
Ilaurlcm,  ami  (irouinKen,  villi  u  total  nniiibtT  of  studi-uls,  Ii4.  The  conme  of  io- 
Btruetiuu  takva  up  four  years,  and  is  somewhat  diderently  Arranged  in  the  different 

The  following  ia  the  eunrae  of  inatrnction  of  the  acbool  at  Hcrtogenboach ; 
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The  normal  conrseaare  chiefly  mipportftdh;  the  commnnitiea  whore  they  allocated, 
or  by  the  provinveH ;  but  moat  of  thi'in  Mijoy  a  government  Hubaidj,  are  nnder  govern- 
iiieiit  BniH>;viHiun,  aud  bnve  a  very  eiinilur  cuuteo  of  instruction  to  that  of  the  govern- 
uieut  normal  acbnols.    The  untnber  of  thoso  couraea  in  37,  with  831  studeuta. 

With  iinite  a  nniitber  of  Ibe  elt^iuentar}'  schools,  Domial  claspeH  for  the  nmctical  edu- 
cation of  tcachem  are  connected.  Siiuli  classes  are  connected  with  56  aehoolo,  and 
number  ROD  HtndcutH. 

There  are  1^  normal  arhools  and  normal  coiiraee  for  fi'malo  tcachera,  nil  priTBt«,  or 
provincial  ormiiniciiiuI,l>ut  moatof  tbenisubaidUed  by  the  government.  The  unmbw 
vf  Btndeuts  during  tbu  liiut  year  wax  362, 

Teacher*'  tocUlUi.—'Ihe  number  of  teachers'  societies  during  tba  year  1869  wu  S47, 


with  a  total  of  ^,1^  membera. 

/flceiM  onii  atpmditiirr  of  iirimani  i>itlnielion.~Expenditvre  bg  Hie  i 
<79,734  guilders,  or  $lDt,«)3.G0  gold. 
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Income  and  escpenditure  of  the  various  communitiee. 


Objects  of  cxi>enditure. 


Teachers'  salaries 

Teachers'  lodging  and  rent  of  school 

houses 

New  buildings 

Bepairs,  &c 

Famitnro  and  apparatus 

Lisht  and  fuel 

School-committees 

Teachers'  pensions 

Subsidies  to  difiorent  schools 

Education  of  teachers 

Paid  to  other  communities 

Sundries 

Total 


Amount. 


OuUderg, 

2, 676, 134 

73,116 

718, 983 

258,668 

321,036 

104.788 

16, 247 

44.  751 

50,704 

13,690 

20,737 

67,084 

4,372,003 


Sources  of  income. 


School-fees 

Subsidy  by  the  central  government 
Contributions  by  the  communities. . 
Contributions  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment   

Income  from  special  funds 


Total. 


Amount. 


QvUdera. 
793, 361 
169,260 
20,797 

4,521 
60,741 


1,048,661 


Grand  total  expenditure  for  education  (superior,  secondary,  and  primary)  hy  the  central 
government  J  the  provinces^  and  the  communities,  6,621,079  guilders,  or  $2,648,431.60,  gold. 

4. — Educational  institutions  for  the  army  and  navy, 

Hoyal  Military  Academy, — The  number  of  cadets  in  1669  was  185.  The  conrse  lasts 
three  years,  antl  during  the  lost  year  72  of  the  cadets  became  officers,  viz,  45  in  the 
home  service,  26  in  Dutch  India,  and  1-  in  the  West  Indies. 

Staff-School, — This  school  has  3  professors.  Generally  4  lieutenants  are  sent  to  this 
school  per  annum  from  each  of  the  arms,  (infantry,  cavalry*,  artillery,  and  engineers.) 
The  course  embraces  matheniatics,  natural  sciences,  geodesy,  history  of  the  military 
scieqces,  geography,  French,  German,  and  English,  free-hand  drawing,  plan  and  map 
dittwing,  surveying,  tactics,  fortification,  and  military  law. 

Instruction-battalion, — On  the  loth  October,  1870,  this  battalion  numbered  31  officers 
and  476  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  The  course  is  both  theoretical  and 
practical. 

Artillery  instruction-company,— For  the  education  of  non-commissioned  officers  for 
the  artillery.    On  the  Ist  November,  1869,  this  company  numbered  175. 

Scientific  courses  in  the  different  army-corps, — Intended  for  the  further  education  of 
non-commissioned  officers.  In  1869,  102  took  part  in  these  courses,  (infantry,  74 ;  cav- 
alry, 15;  and  artillery,  13.) 

Corps-schools. — Each  army-corps  has  elementary  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  in 
these  schools  in  1869-70  was  201,  mostly  officers,  and  the  number  of  scholars  7,553, 
(infantry,  6,299 ;  cavalry,  519 ;  artillery,  596 ;  engineers,  139.) 

Hoyal  Naval  Academy  at  Willemsoord, — The  number  of  cadets  in  1869  was  68.  The 
conrse  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  embraces  a  cruise  of  about  a  year. 

School  for  officers  of  the  marine-corps  at  Amsterdam, — The  course  lasts  three  years.  The 
number  of  cadets  in  1869  was  9. 

Instruction  for  naval  machinists, — This  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
and  is  given  on  board  a  man-of-war  at  Hellevoetsluis.  The  course  lasts  2  years, 
and  was  in  1869  attended  by  43  scholars. 

Instruction  for  steersmen, — Two  ships  are  used  for  this  instruction,  one  at  Amsterdam 
and  the  other  at  Willemsoord ;  at  the  former  i)lace  there  were  109  scholars,  and  at  the 
latter  about  80. 

Army  and  Navy  Medical  School.— The  number  of  students  in  1869  was  84 ;  5  left  the 
school  during  the  year  and  received  places  as  physicians,  (1  in  the  home  service,  1  in 
the  navy,  and  3  in  India.) 

School  for  Military  Druggists  in  India  and  the  West  Indies, — ^The  conrse  of  study  lasts 
4  years,  and  the  number  of  students  in  1869-70  was  12. 

5.— Pris(jn-schools, 

During  the  year  1869,  instruction  (chiefly  in  the  elementary  branches)  was  given  in 
8  penitentiaries,  1^  municipal  and  military  jails,  and  in  23  prisons.  The  following  are 
the  statistics : 
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Witb  all  thffi!  inittitntioiiB,  tbert  are  libraries  lor  the  usfi  of  the  prisonen,  irlth  k 

total  of  lO.J^o  viiliiiueit.    Titese  libraries  are  nscil  by  9.Wxi  )iris<incra.    Of  tbc  priHoaets 

who  took  |iarl  in  tin-  coutho  of  instmctioii,  1^37  Ttore  bc^loir  20  jeara  of  age,  l,T4a 

nc-Te  betn-fua  ^0  ami  30  ycara,  604  bctn-een  3U  and  40,  aud  446  above  40. 

6. — In/an  t-Khoolit. 

TbcBO  schools,  either  public  or  private,  are  for  childreo  between  tho  dkcs  of  4  and  6: 
thenuoiberof  the  public  schools  beioK  78,  with  371  teDeben,  (Q  nialet,  107  females,  and 
259  assintaDtH— Hcx  not  Hialed,)  and  I'J.SM  pnpild,  (0,531  bo.vR,  G.3Ca  Kirls,)  and  the  udd- 

irof  the  private  n'bools  beiDK  679,  with  IjGIIU  teachers,  (:^ males, 735  fetnale«,  and  874 


total  of  GSI  whools,  with  2,004  tcachcru 

STATISTICS  OP   ILLITERACY. 

These  statisticH,  conjained  in  the  official  report:  on  etlueation,  1869-^0,  refer 
to  the  military  eonxcrtpts.  Of  3,2!^  conscripts  M)3  could  neitber  rend  nor  vrite, 
1,424  poseessed  ouly  a  very  inaufficieDt  knowledge  of  reading  and  nriting. 


:^ 


POETCGAL. 


tl  Uonarchy— Eingilani.    Ant,  3e.510  sq 


PopnUlloD,  4,»],9n.> 


Vo  second  report  liaving  been  received  from  Portn|;al,  tho  statistics  of  Jannuy  1, 
1^0,  are  given  here  from  the  official  paper  "  O  Diario  do  Govemo,"  as  already  pab- 
lUheid  in  the  circular  of  infoimatlon  for  Februarj-,  IdTJ : 
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At  tho  end  of  the  year  1869,  6,001  boys  and  654  girls  (in  all  6,655  children)  had 
finished  their  education. 

RUSSIA. 

(Absoluto  hereditaiy  Monarchy— Empire.    Area,  about  7,225,374  square  miles.    Population.  82,159,630.) 

Ministei'  of  public  instructionf  Count  D.  Tolstoi. 

RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  SECONDARY  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

• 

Count  Tolstoi,  the  minister  of  public  instmction,  has  drawn  up  the  draught  of  a  law 
re  organizing  the  gymnasia  and  other  secondary  schools.  The  Emperor  has  appointed 
a  committee  for  examining  this  draught,  with  General  Count  Stroganow  as  president, 
and  the  prince  imperial,  Prince  Peter  of  Oldenburg,  the  minister  of  public  instmction, 
war,  and  tinance,  as  well  ns  some  other  prominent  counselors  of  the  empire,  as  mem- 
bers.   This  committee  is  to  have  the  powers  of  a  government  department. 

Count  Tolstoi  and  the  minister  of  tho  interior  are  likewise  commissioned  to  estab- 
lish new  elementary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  where  they  are  wanted,  and  pro- 
cure the  necessary  funds.  Count  Tolstoi  spent  part  of  the  month  of  August  in  Berlin, 
in  order  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  Prussian  school-system. 

PRrV'ATE  EDUCATIONAL  ENTERPRISES. 

Great  zeal  is  manifested  by  the  provincial  and  city  authorities  for  the  furtherance  of 
education.  Thus  the  municipal  council  of  St.  Petersburg  {Duma)  has  appropriated 
an  annual  sum  of  75,000  roubles  (3  francs  75  centimes  each)  for  tho  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  2d  new  elementary  schools.  The  city  of  Riga  has  also  appropriated  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  found  and  maintain  6  new  elementary  schools. 

RUSSIANIZING  THE  BALTIC  PROVINCES. 

The  national  Russian  party  is  still  zealously  engaged  in  spreading  the  Russian  lan- 
guage farther  in  church  and  school  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  Tho  ort-nodox  seminary  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Riga  got  as  its  president  a  general,  and  the  director  of  the  German 
gymnasium  was  obliged  to  introduce  the  Russian  language  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Livonian  chambers  passed  a  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
language  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Livonia.  The  Esthonian  chambers  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  St.  Petersburg  to  protest  against  the  encroachments  on  their  native  lan- 
guage. They  were  assured  by  the  Emi>eror  that  tho  privileges  of  the  Esthonian  popu- 
lation with  regard  to  the  use  of  their  native  language  in  church  and  school  should  not 
be  touched,  and  that  the  schools,  with  tho  sole  exception  of  technical  and  professional 
schools,  should  retain  the  Esthonian  language  as  the  language  of  instruction. 

UKASE  0"F  THE  EMPEROR  REGARDING  INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Germany  during  the  summer  of  18X1, 
the  £mi>eror  published  a  ukase  (order)  directing  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  to 
see  to  it  that  the  German  language  should  have  more  hours  of  instruction  than  the 
French  or  any  other  modern  language  in  all  the  privileged  private  day  and  boarding 
schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  national  Russian  industrial  exposition  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  educational 
apparatus  was  also  represented,  first  caused  the  authorities  and  educators  of  the  coun- 
try to  conceive  the  idea  of  ao  educational  museum.  This  idea  was  soon  carried  out  in 
the  most  liberal  manner  and  on  a  grand  scale,  so  that  now  there  is,  besides  the  many 
other  attractions  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  great  educational  museum,  containing  a  very 
complete  collection  of  apx>aratus,  text-books,  school-furniture,*  &c.,  used  in  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  country  from  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest.  The  section 
containing  aids  for  the  domestic  education  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  is 
particnlany  rich. 

READING-ROOMS. 

An  extraordinary  sitting,  has  recently  taken  place  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  primary  instruction,  tho  object  of  which  wa#  to  consider  the  report  on  the 
establishment  of  popular  reading-rooms.  The  project  proposes  1,220  roubles  (3  fmncs  75 
centimes  each)  as  the  cost  of  installation,  and  2,700  roubles  for  the  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance. The  elected  receipts  are  400  roubles ;  .therefore,  evidently,  gifts  or  subscriptions 
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change  of  teachers  fW)m  one  gymnasium  to  the  other.  Thns,  of  the  total  nnmbcr  of 
teachers  in  1867,  scarcely  47  per  cent,  were  at  their  old  places  at  the  end  of  1871,  and 
in  the  district  of  Odessa  the  percentage  was  only  13. 

TECHNICAL  REia--SCHOOLS. 

Some  time  ago  the  minister  of  pablic  instruction  laid  before  the  council  of  the  em- 
pire a  plan  of  reform,  according  to  which  the  real-gymnasia  should  be  transformed  into 
technical  real-schools,  t.  e.,  instruction  in  ancient  languages  should  be  almost  eutirely 
dropped  in  these  institutions,  and  modern  languages  and  natural  sciences  introduced 
instead'.  This  plan  was  rejected  by  the  council  by  27  votes  against  19,  and  the  Em- 
peror published  a  decree  ordering  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  The  same  was  done, 
when  last  year  a  similar  majority  of  the  council  declared  themselves  against  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  minister  to  establish  purely  classical  gymnasia  by  the  side  of  the  real- 
gymnasia.  Both  these  imperial  decrees  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  insure  greater 
thoroughness  in  both  branches  of  instmction,  the  classical  and  the  technical.  The 
funds  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  new  technical  real-schools  are  to  be  supplied  from 
the  national  treasury. 

RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  DISTRICT-SCHOOLS. 

The  Emperor  and  the  council  of  the  empire  have  sanctioned  the  re-organization  of 
the  distsict-schools  proposed  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  existing  dis- 
trict-schools, (higher  elementary  schools,)  40*2  in  number,  are  to  be  re-organized  gradu- 
ally, as  fast  as  the  teachers'  seminaries  can  supply  the  necessary  teacners.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  work  of  reform  will  be  commenced  In  1874.  Seminaries  are  first  to  be 
established  in  the  districts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kasan,  Charkow,  Odessa,  Wilna,  and  Kiew. 

ENDKAVOKS  OF  THE  GO\'ERNMENT  TO  RAISE  THE  GENERAL  STANDARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  chief  of  police  of  St.  Petersburg,  General  Trepow,  a  man  of  high  education  and 
untiring  in  his  clTortH  to  raise  its  standard  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital,  start- 
ing from  the  idea  that  drunkenness  ^nd  rowdyism  among  the  lower  classes  are  so 
prevalent  because  they  have  no  chance  to  enjoy  any  rational  amnsementB,  instituted  a 
course  of  popular  lectures,  meeting  the  expenses  connected  therewith  from  the  funds 
of  the  police  department.  He  engaged  for  these  lectures  the  very  best  men  of  the 
country,  and  made  the  price  of  admission  merely  nominal.  These  lectures  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  sacred  and  profane  history,  hygiene,  geography,  natural  sciences,  were 
kept  in  the  most  ponular  style,  and  made  attractive  by  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  pictures, 
nnd  experiment!),  ^he  result  has  surpassed  all  expectations,  and  many  of  the  lectures 
bad  to  be  given  repeatedly.  The  interest  taken  in  these  lectures  is,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  information,  not  based  on  a  mere  i)a8sing  enthusiasm,  but; is  finnly  rooted 
in  the  populace. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  COSSACKS. 

In  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette  we  find  the  following  interesting  communication : 
''According  to  oflicifil  information,  there  were  among  tne  Cossacks  m  the  province  of 
Orenburg,  numbering  248,000  persons,  179  elcmeut^iry  schools,  viz,  129  for  boys  and 
50  for  girls,  attended  by  3,7G0  scholars.  Considering  this  number  of  schools  entirely 
insufiicieut,  and  the  attendance  unsatisfactory,  Mi\jor-G«ueral  Boborykin^  on  the 
19th  August,  1871,  published  a  decree,  ordering  the  sub-hetmans  to  establish  element- 
ary schools  in  every  village,  and  to  enforce  attendance  at  school  for  every  boy  from 
the  age  of  8  or  9.  The  Orenburg  Cossacks  are  distributed  through  401  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  in  every  one  of  these  a  school-house  and  house  for  the  teacher  are  to  bo 
built  immediately  at  the  expeiise  of  the  town.  Li  order  to  procure  the  required  num- 
ber of  teachers,  the  ndu-commissioucd  officers,  who  all  have  a  good  elementary  educa- 
tion, are  to  act  as  teachers.  As  it  is  supposed  that  but  few  of  them  possess  any  skill 
in  teaching,  regular  pedagogical  courses  for  them  are  to  be  held  everj'  year  by  experi- 
enced pedagogues  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  These  courses  are 
to  last  one  month,  usually  during  the  summer,  while  the  children  are  epjoying  their 
vacation.  The  results  have  been  so  excellent  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  six  such  courses 
per  annum,  three  for  male  and  three  for  female  teachers.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
abovij-mentioned  order  by  the  hetman,  118  now  schools  have  been  established,  viz,  50 
for  boys  and  G8  for  girls,  so  that  thq  total  number  of  schools  is  now  297.  At  the  same 
time  Sunday-schools  have  been  established  for  adults  between  the  ages  of  17  and  19." 

FINLAND. 

For  the  following  article  on  education  in  Finland  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Felix 
Beikel.  of  the  Universi^  of  Helsingfors,  Finland,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country : 
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paratory  course  in  mathematics  and  drawing,  the  studies  branch  ofT  in  fonr  depart- 
ments, viz:  one  for  civil  engineers,  (railroad  and  c^nal  engineers ;)  one  for  machinists  ; 
one  for  architects ;  and  one  for  chemists.  The  whole  coorse  embraces  four  to  six  years. 
In  1871  the  number  of  professors  was  16  and  the  number  of  students  about  105. 

"LYCEUMS,"  OR  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  the  oldest  public  schools  in  Finland.  Originally  founded  for  eccle- 
siastical  purposes,  they  have  now  been  changed  into  institutions  for  a  higher  general 
or  classical  education.  They  embrace  the  American  grammar-schools,  high  schools, 
and  at  least  the  two  lower  classes  of  colleges.  Pupils  are  usually  admitted  at  an  age 
varying  between  U  and  1*2  years.  The  course  lasts  from  eight  to  nine  years,  and  em- 
braces religion,  Latin  in  all  classes,  Greek,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural 
sciences,  history,  geography,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  In  1871  there 
"were  in  operation  10  complete  lyceums,  with  7  classes  each,  and  12  having  only  the 
4  lower  classes.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  lyceums  was  2,575.  The  lyceum 
at  Helsingfors  is  called  the  Normal  Lyceum,  as  candidates  for  teachers'  places  at  lyce- 
ums or  real-schools,  after  having  tiuished  their  studies  at  the  university,  hero  receive 
a  practical  instruction  for  their  profession  by  a  university  professor  of  pedagogics  and 
four  teachers.  *  ^ 

THE  UXIVERSrrY. 

The  university  was  founded  in  the  year  1640  in  Abo,  and  after  the  conflagration  of 
that  city  in  1828  was  transferred  to  Helsingfors,  the  pres<^t  ca])ital  of  Finland.  It 
has  four  faculties,  or  schools,  viz,  theolo|^,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 

The  number  of"  ordinary  professors"  m  1871  was  33,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  such  a 
place,  must  give  suillcient  proof  of  having  followed  independent  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  are  obliged  to  lecture  fonr  times  a  week.  Besides  these  there  arc  35  "  extra- 
ordinaiy  prof(5ssors '^  and  tutors.  Condition  of  admission  is  the  conijdetion  of  a  full 
course  at  a  lyceum.  The  number  of  students  is  about  750.  With  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  studies  the  greatest  liberty  prevails.  The  university  library,  which  is  open  to 
the  general  public,  embraces  140,000  volumes.  The  students  have  a  special  "students' 
library,"  with  about  15,000  volumes,  and  a  reading-room  containing  journals  and  peri- 
odicals from  almost  all  civilized  countries.  Connected  with  the  university  there  is  an 
astronomical  and  magnetic  observatory,  a  large  chemical  laboratory,  a  botauical  garden, 
anatomical,  zoological,  miiieralo£:ical,  numismatic,  and  historical  collections,  «&c.  The 
income  of  the  university  in  1871  was  1,162,000  marks,  (mark,  a  Finnish  coin,  equal  to  1 
franc.)  A. largo  number  of  free  places  are  annually  distributed,  and  every  year  young 
men  of  talent  are  sent  out  to  study  at  foreign  universities  or  to  study  the  educational 
institutions  of  other  countries.  ' 

OTIIEU  PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

One  agricultural  institute,  with  11  professors. 
Three  lower  agricultural  schools. 
One  military  academy,  with  120  students. 
^Six  schools  of  navigation. 
Several  evening  and  drawing  schools. 

Four  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  with  10  teachers  and  107  pupils. 
Two  schools  for  blind. 

8UPI»ORT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  public  schools  are  for  the  greater  part  supported  by  the  government  of  Finland, 
Tvhich  for  this  purpose  annually  expends  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  marks.    All 
schools  charge  a  small  school-fee,  varying  between  2  and  lOG  marks  annuully.    The 
annual  fee  in  the  military  academy  is  560  marks.    There  are  free  places  for  indigent' 
scholars  in  all  schools.    Instruction  at  the  university  is  entirely  free  of  charge. 

DURATION    OF  SCHOOL- YEAR  AND  VACATION. 

The  school-yejir,  which  in  most  schools  begins  on  the  1st  September,  is  divided  into 
two  t(Tuis,  the  lirst  from  September  1  till  December  15 ;  the  second  from  January  15 
till  June  15. 

SPAIN. 

(Constitational  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  182,758  square  milca.    Population,  I(),641,9e0.) 

Minister  of  public  works  and  public  instruciion,  (fomentOf)  SeSor  Echegaray. 

No  report  has  been  received  for  this  year,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  many 
items  ot  interest. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Since  tbo  year  1845,  tbo  nnmbcr  of  scholars  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  Spain  has 
doubled.  Although  a  great  deal  ban  been  done,  and  much  zeal  is  manifested  in  tbo 
cause  of  education,  much  remains  yet  to  be  donoto  place  the  Spanish  nation  on  a  level 
with  the  more  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  But  now,  since  Spain  has  complete  relig- 
ious lilM^rty,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  education  and  general  enlightenment  will  advance 
more  rapidly.  The  number  of  illiterate  persons  is  still  very  largo,  as,  according  to 
good  authority,  only  3,129,421  persons  (2,414,055  men  and  7*1.5,366  women)  are  able 
to  read  and  write. 

NOBLE  SENTIMENT  EXPRESSED  BY  THE  KING. 

When,  in  January,  1871,  King  Amadeus  had  a  conversation  with  his  minister  of 
financo,  in  which  the  latter  informed  him  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  had  not  been 
paid  for  quite  a  while,  the  King  declared :  "  I  shall  not  take  any  payment  myself  till 
these  men  have  been  granted  their  just  dues." 


♦  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

(ConstitatioDnl  lfonarchy->£ingdom.    Area,  250,555  square  miles.    Popolation,  5,698,573.) 

MinUter  of  public  tiw/ruc/tofi  in  Swedetij  Dr.  G.  Wennekberg;  Minister  of  public  initruC' 

Hon  in  Xorway,  U.  Ridderwold. 

MIGRATORY  SCHOOLS^ 

In  many  parts  of  Sweden  there  are  no  regular  schools,  bnt  teachers  wander  from 
place  to  place,  keeping  school  for  one  week  or  longer  in  this  farm-house,  the  next  week 
in  another.  The  Swedish  government  has  during  the  last  year  made  the  most  strennons 
exertions  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  schools,  and  soon  the^^  will  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS^  SEMINARIES. 

In  the  instrnction  of  small  children  ifemale  teachers  are  preferred  to  males ;  and  in 
Stockholm  the  number  of  female  teachers  exceeds  that  of  the  males.  In  the  semina- 
ries for  the  education  of  female  teachers  there  are  also  female  professors  employed. 
The  seminary  course  occupies  three  years. 

SALARIES  AND  FINANCES. 

The  salaries  of  Swedish  teachers  are  divided  into  throe  classes,  viz :  class  1,  $360, 
$60  for  lodging  and  $.30  for  fuel;  class  2,  one-fourth  less  than  class  1 ;  class  3,  $112 
salary,  ^30  for  lodging  and  $10  for  fnel.  ^ 

The  Parliament  annually  appropriates  $71,400  for  teachers'  seminaries,  for  the  sup- 
port of  element<iry  schools  in  poor  districts,  and  for  educational  purposes  generally. 

• 

STATISTICS. 

The  total  number  of  public  schools  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  with  the  exception  of 
Stockholm,  (4,108,^82  inhabitants,)  is 7,118 ;  viz:  10  higher  schools ;  3,432  elementary 
schools,  properly  so  called ;  and  3,G7G  small  schools.  The  number  of  children  of  school- 
age  is  ()82,G23,  of  whom  664,24.5  attended  school,  viz,  210  in  the  higher  schools,  361,512 
in  the  elementary  schools,  186,885  in  the  small  schools,  7,302  in  other  public  institu- 
tions, 22,395  in  private  schools,  while  85,043  received  their  instruction  at  their  parental 
homes  ;  18,878  children  received  no  instrnction  at  all,  viz,  2,537  on  account  of  sicknofiSy 
and  15,841  from  other  causes. 

SCHOOL-STATISTICS  OF  STOCKHOLM. 

The  report  of  the  Stockholm  schools  for  1870  shows  that  the  great  excrtionB  mode  for 
sprcadiug  education  by  the  city  authorities  and  by  private  individuals  have  b^n  re- 
warded by  good  results.  The  city  of  Stockholm,  with  a  total  population  of  135,920. 
baa  16,h43  children  of  scfiool-age,  (between  7  and  14 ;)  of  this  number  12,849  received 
daily  instruction  ;  2.313  attended  schools  that  were  not  open  every  day,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  day ;  1,081  were  either  instructed  at  their  homes  or  received  no  intttrnotion 
at  all ;  of  these  110  were  prevented  by  sickness,  and  970  were  engaged  as  servants.  In 
the  public  schools  7,655  children  were  instructed  by  208  teachers,  (male  and  female.) 
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Cases  of  non-attendauco  were  compp.rative1y  rare,  viz,  about  9.6  x>er  ceDt. ;  of  these  1.2 
per  cent,  without  sufficicut  canse,  4  per  ceut.  on  account  of  sickness,  1.2  per  cent,  on 
account  of  want  of  decent  clothes,  3.2  per  cent,  with  valid  excuses.  Of  the  scholars 
99.9  per  cent,  were  instructed  in  religion,  Swedish,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  62.6  per 
cent.,  in  geography  and  history ;  52.7  percent.,  in  natural  sciences ;  9  per  cent.,  in  mathe- 
matics; 52.7  per  cent.,  in  drawing:  56  per  cent.,  in  vocal  music;  56  per  cent.,  in  gym- 
nastics. The  number  of  girls  instructed  in  needle- work  was  2,180.  Arboriculture  was 
taught  in  2  schools.  The  total  expense  of  the  public  schools  of  Stockholm  during  the 
year  was  185,775  rigsdaler,  (about  $53,470  in  gold.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

(Federal  Eepnbllc.    Area,  15,233  Rqiiarc  miles.    Population,  (1870.)  2,609,095.) 

Switzerland  possessing  no  national  system  of  education,  each  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  is  treated  separately. 

ARGOVIA. 

(Area,  502  square  miles.    Popnlation,  198,873.) 
STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  527,  and  besides  these  are  26  repetition-schools, 
(schools  for  young  people  who  have  left  the  elementary  schools.)  The  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  was  29,069.  The  attendance  at  school  was,  generally  speaking, 
satisf^tory ;  still  there  were  6,627  cases  of  absenteeism,  of  which  1,584  were  punished 
with  incarceration.  The  number  of  teachers  was  530,  (498  males  and  32  females.) 
The  highest  salarv  paid  was  2,200  francs,  and  the  lowest  800  francs.  The  total  sum 
expended  for  teacnors'  salaries  was  495,200  francs,  toward  which  the  state  contributed 
186,460  francs. 

According  to  the  law,  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  "rei)etition-school"  (Forthil- 
dungsschule)  has  to  embrace  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
continue  them  to  a  higher  grade,  with  special  reference  to  the  various  trades  and  to 
agriculture;  instruction  is  also  to  be  given  in  French. 

The  number  of  female  induOTrial  schools  (ArbeiUachulen)  was  298,  with  293  (female) 
teachers  and  11,740  scholars.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  teachers  in  those  schools 
was  800  francs,  and  the  lowest  100  francs.  The  total  sum  paid  for  teachers'  salaries 
was  55,800  francs,  toward  which  the  state  contributed  18,700. 

The  cantonal  reform-school  at  Olsberg  had  42  scholars.  During  the  last  ten  years 
52  have  left  the  institution,  of  whom  44  have  become  useful  members  of  society.  The 
school  for  poor  girls  at  Friedberg  had  8  scholars,  the  school  for.  indigent  children  at 
Kaetelen  had  30,  and  three  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  at  Aarau,  Baden,  and  Zofingen 
had  52  inmates. 

Voluntary  schools  for  adults  were  held  in  twenty  places;  a-course  of  agricultural  lec- 
tures was  held  at  Muri  for  teachers  of  such  schools,  toward  which  the  state  contrib- 
uted 300  francs. 

The  examination  of  the  recruits  for  military  service  showed  that  of  €64  who  were  ex- 
amined 91  had  to  attend  the  '^ Sirafachulej^  (literally,  '^ punishment-school.'') 

The  23  district-schools  (schools  intended  to  prepare  for  the  secondary  schools)  were 
attended  by  1,397  scholars,  (1,306  boys  and  91  girls,)  varying  in  age  from  11  to  21  years. 
The  number  of  teachers  v^via  69,  and  72  assistants.  The  highest  salaiy  is  2,500  francs, 
and  the  lowest  2,000.  The  sum  contribute<l  by  the  state  amounts  to  70,600  firancs.  In 
most  of  these  schools,  Latin,  Greel^,  English,  and  Italian  are  taught. 

The  ''cantonal  school"  (highest  secondary  school)  had  143  scholars^  viz,  21  in  the 
progymnasium,  81  in  the  gymnasium,  and  41  in  the  industrial  school.  There  are  17 
teachers  and  5  assistants.  The  teachers'  seminary  had  62  students  in  3  classes,  and  the 
model-school  connected  with  it  60  scholars.  The  total  sum  expended  for  the  seminary 
was  47,500  francs,  of  which  the  state  paid  29,200.  The  charges  for  board  for  each  stu- 
dent amounted  to  4^  firancs  per  week. 

The  total  state  expenditure  for  education  was  464,800  francs.  The  school-property 
of  the  whole  canton  was  valued  at  5,130,100  francs. 

The  public  schools  of  Argovia  are  among  the  best-organized  and  best-managed  of  the 
whole  of  Switzerland. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  MURI. 

Director  Rom'er,  of  this  school,  resigned  his  position,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  institution  would  be  continued.  The  matter  formed  the  chief  subject  of  discnssion 
at  the  meeting  of  the  agricultural  society  of  the  canton,  and  it  was  resolved  to  makA 
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"Very  good 

Toleraiio. 

Poor 

I^orant . 


Reading. 


79 

48 
23 

0 


Writing. 


59 
41 

47 

27 

0 


Arithmetio. 


33 
40 
34 
21 
26 


GENERAL  TEACnEftS'  CONFERENCE. 

At  the  pjeneral  toachors*  conference,  held  in  May,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  gov- 
ernment, 1.  To  lengthen  the  timeof  thovelementary  school ;  2.  To  establish  more  repe- 
tition-schools, with  a  longer  and  more  thoroogh  course. 

BASLE. 

iAroxi,  184  square  miles.    Popnlation,  101,887.) 

Since  1633  ibis  canton  is  subdivided  into  two  half-cantons,  viz :  Basle,  city,  and  Basle, 
country,  which  will  be  treated  separately. 

A, — BaaJe,  city,  47,760  inhabitants, 

STATISTICS. 

Primary  schools. — The  elementary  boys'  schools  comprised  19  classes,  with  965  pupils, 
and  the  elementary  girls'  schools,  34  classes,  Vith  1,519  pupils.  The  country  districts 
(3  townships)  numbered  IG  classes,  with  4*29  pupils,  (186  boys  and  243  girls.)  Besides 
these  public  schools,  there  were*  the  following  x)rivate  institutions:  A  Catholic  l>oyB' 
school,  with  6  classes  and  373  pupils ;  a  Catholic  girls'  school,  with  5  classes  and  ti99 
pupils ;  a  factory-school,  with  75  scholars;  a  French  repetition-school,  with  36  pupils; 
an  agricultural  elementary  school  for  indigent  children,  with  22  pupils ;  13  private 
elementary  schools,  mostly  for  girls,  with  417  pupils;  and  the  city  orphan-school,  with 
102  pupils,  51  boys  aud  51  girls. 

Secondary  schools. — The  classical  gymnasium  (humanistisohca  Gymnasium)  has  6 
classes  and  363  i)upil8 ;  the  reul-gymnasium,  5  classes,  with  410  pupils ;  the  real-school, 
4  classes,  with  463  pupils;  the  high  school  for  ladies,  6  classes,  with  464  pupils. 

Superior  schools. — The  pedagoginm,  3  classes,  with  62  students,  varying  in  age  from 
14  to  20 years;  the  industrial  school,  4  classes,  with  129  students;  the  university,  129 
students,  instructed  by  41  professors. 

Total  of  persons  under  instruction  in  Basle,  city,  6,250. 

SCHOOL-FINANCES. 

Amount  of  university-fnnd,  1,790,000  francs;  value  of  university  buildings  and  col- 
lections, 504,000  francs;  annual  expenditure  for  the  university,  204,300  francs,  of  which 
sum  the  state  pays  128,600  francs;  total  annual  expenditure  of  Basle,  city,  for  public 
instruction,  363,377  francs,  or  one  quarter  of  the  whple  annual  expenditure  of  the  state. 

TEACHERS*  PENSIONS. 

Basle,  city,  pays  the  largest  pensions  to  teachers'  widows  and  orphans.  The  pensions 
vary  from  150  francs  to  450  francs  annually,  according  to  length  of  service.  The  total 
sum  paid  for  x>eusions  was  6,009  francs. 

SCHOOL-HYGIENE. 

A  special  committee  was  appointe<l  during  the  year  to  examine  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  schools.  The  result  of  their  investigations  was  published,  and  treats  of  the 
school-benches,  size  of  the  school-rooms,  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating.  The  com- 
mittee condemned  the  use  of  iron  stoves  and  recommended  heating  by  warm  water. 

B. — BaslCf  country^  population,  54,127. 

DliAUGHT  OP  A  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

A  draught  of  a  new  school-law  was  prepan»d  by  School-Director  E.  Frey.  It  is  very 
elaborate,  was  universally  considered  eminently  practical  and  progressive,  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  oantOB. 
The  school-age  of  boys  will  be  from  6  to  16,  and  that  of  girls  from  6  to  11  years. 
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CANTONAL  TEACHERS*  UNION. 

Tliis  union  celebrated  the  twonty-fitlh  anniversary  of  its  existence.  It  nnmbers  119 
mem'bers.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  union  that  all  the  clergymen  of  the  canton  are 
memhers;  and  that,  in  spite  of  this  canton  haviuji^heen  the  first  to  introduce  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  school,  there  exists  the  utmost  harmony  between  teachers  and 
clergymen. 

SCHOOL-EXPENDITDRE. 

The  annual  expenses  for  public  instruction  amounted  to  31,700  francs,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  borne  by  the  towns  themselves. 

ILLITERACY  OF  CONSCRIPTS. 

During  the  year  209  conscripts  were  examined.  Not  one  of  them  was  unable  to  read 
fluently.  As  regards  writing,  23  could  only  write  very  poorly,  96  tolerably  well,  78 
well,  and  12  very  well.  There  was  not  one  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  writing.  In 
arithmetic  43  did  i>oorly,  76  tolerably  well,  68  well,  and  14  very  well. 

BERNE. 

(Area,  3,561  sqiiaro  miles.    Fopnlation,  506,455.) 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

,  Teachers'  aeminariea, — Two  for  male  teachers,  with  160  students,  and  2  for  female 
teachers,  with  45  students.  Besides  the  teachers  coming  from  these  seminaries,  48 
persons  who  had  studied  at  other  institutions  received  teachers'  certificates. 

Primary  sckooh. — One  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two,  with  88,645  scholars  and 
1,530  teachers,  (1.077  males  and  453  females.)  The  highest  number  of  scholars  in  one 
school  is  116,  the  smallest  12,  and  the  average  57. 

Sec<>ndartf  schools. — ^I'hirty-seven  secondary  schools,  with  2,153  scholars,  (939  girls  and 
1,214  boys,*)  and  100  teachers,  (male  and  female;)  5  progymnasia,  with  373  scholars  and 
42  teachers ;  3  cantonal  schools,  with  622  scholars. 

Superior  schools. — One  university,  with  282  students,  (theology,  31 ;  law,  66 ;  medi- 
cine, 108 ;  philosophy,  53  ;  veterinary  surgery,  24.) 

Special  schools.— ^cu  industrial  schools,  with  350  scholars  and  40  teachers ;  42  infant- 
schools  ;  and  80  private  schools,  with  4,6i87  scholars. 

ILLITERACY  OP  CONSCRIPTS. 

Of  1,441  conscripts  that  were  examined,  2.8  per  cent,  were  nnable  to  read ;  2.7  per 
cent.,  unable  to  write ;  7  per  cent.,  unable  to  cipher. 

teachers'  union. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berne  Teachers'  Union,  the  following  were  among  the  sabjects 
discussed :  Every  school  should  be  thoroughly  examined  at  least  once  a  year ;  the 
school-inspectors  and  the  teachers  of  the  seminaries  should  hold  conferences  &om  time 
to  time,  &c. 

school-expenditure. 

The  total  sum  expended  during  the  year  for  educational  imrposes  amounted  to 
1,207,600  francs,  viz :  597,500  francs  for  primary  schools,  95,600  for  teachers'  seminarien, 
&c.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  canton  was  11,450,000  francs,  so  that  more  than 
one-tenth  was  appropriated  for  school-purposes. 

ELECTION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  election  of  teachers  by  the  people  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  Berne  last  year. 
The  daily  press  strongly  exhorted  the  people  not  to  be  led  by  any  political  reasons  in 
this  election,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  several  excellent  teachers  were  not  re-elected,  thus 
again  showing  the  injustice  of  such  an  election.  * 

THE  VICTORIA  INSTITUTION. 

The  Victoria  Institution  for  Poor  Girls  at  WTabem,  near  Berne,  a  private  establish- 
ment founded  by  J.  R.  Schnell  von  Burgdortl',  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary.  Dar- 
ing the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  138  poor  girls  had  been  educated  there,  and  the 
property  of  the  institution  amounted  to  692,000  francs. 
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FRIBOURG. 

(Area,  5G3  sqaare  miles.    Popnlation,  110,823.) 

* 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  At  HAUTEIUVE. 

According  to  the  last  programme  received  from  this  school,  it  combines  a  teachers' 
seminary  and  an  agricnltural  school.  The  only  education  demanded  from  scholars  en- 
tering is  that  received  at  the  primary  schools.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
two  years.  Till  quite  recently  the  school  had  no  si)ecial  "  practice-school,"  and  if  a 
repetition-course  is  to  bo  held,  the  teachers  are  combined  with  the  first  class  of  the 
Bcholars.  There  were  62  students,  of  whom  19  participated  in  the  rei)etition-conrse. 
The  number  of  teachers  was  3.  The  monthly  foe  for  board  and  tuition  is  30  francs  for 
those  that  intend  to  become  teachers,  while  others  have  to* pay  50  francs.  The  privi- 
lege of  the  smaller  fee  obliges  a  ten-years'  service  as  teacher. 

GENEVA. 

(Area,  91  square  miles.    PopalatioD,  93,195.) 
PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  LAW. 

Tlie  cantonal  council  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  the  draught  of  a  new  school- 
law.  The  tirat  step  was  to  get  the  views  of  the  teachers  on  the  subject,  and  for  this 
purpose  each  teachers*  conference  throughout  the  whole  canton  had  one  chapter  of  the 
draught  sent  to  it  for  discussion  and  suggestions.  According  to  the  old  law,  instruction 
in  the  elementary  schools  was  gratuitous  and  non-obligatory.  A  great  number  of 
schoolmen  now  demand  the  same  for  all  the  schools,  (also  the  secondary  and  superior,) 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  involve  an  increased  expenditure  of  400,000  francs  per 
annum.  Another  new  proposition  is  to  take  the  superintendence  of  education  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  government  and  give  it  to  a  number  of  fathers  of  families 
e8i>ecially  elected  for  that  purpose.    So  far  no  definite  result  has  been  arrived  at. 

GLARIS. 

(Area,  279  square  miles.    FopulatloD,  35,151.) 

SCnOOL-EXPEXDITURE. 

The  expenses  for  educational  purposes  only  amount  to  16,000  francs,  whilq  the  total 
state  expenditure  was  152,000  francs.  Most  of  the  school-expenses  in  this  canton  are 
met  by  the  towns  themselves.  , 

TEACHERS*  PENSION-FUND. 

The  cantonal  school-board  i^solved  to  discontinue  the  system  of  poying  pensions  to 
teachers  from  the  cantonal  treasury,  but  to  make  the  existing  Teachers'  Widows  and 
Orphans-  Union  more  useful  by  making  it  obligatory  for  all  teachers  to  Join  this  union, 
and  by  raising  the  amount  of  contributions. 

ORISONS. 

(Area,  2,968  square  miles.    Population,  91,783.) 
SCHOOL-EXPENDITURE. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  public  instruction  during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
11»,748  francs. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  cantonal  school  consists  of  a  preparatory  school,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  real- 
school.  The  preparatory  school  numbered  13  pupils,  the  gymnasium  49,  and  the  real- 
school  114.  The  teachers'  seminary  connected  wit^  the  institution  numbered  70 
students. 
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LUCERNE. 

(Area,  587  sqnare  miles.    PopalatioD,  133,338.) 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  primary  Bchools  is  249  and  the  nnmber  of  teachers  246.  (234  males 
and  12  females.)  The  lowest  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  650  francs,  and  the  highest  ^0 ; 
this  is  an  improvement,  as  in  former  years  the  lowest  salary  paid  was  but  450  francs. 
The  Teachers*  Widows  and  Orphans'  Society  numbers  265  members  and  its  funds 
amounted  to  58,600  francs.  The  government  annually  contributes  1,500  francs.  The 
total  annual  government  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  was  2(^,138  franca. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOL-LAW. 

The  new  school-law,  adopted  in  1869,  has  gone  into  practical  operation.  It  extends 
the  school-age  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  makes  gymnastics  obligatory,  and 
entirely  re-organizes  the  girls'  industrial  schools.  Instead  of  the  former  cantonal  school- 
inspector  there  are  now  four  district  school-inspectors  for  the  four  districts  of  tho  can- 
ton. Of  tho  114  school-counselors,  73  are  laymen  and  41  clergymen.  In  1870  a  normal 
course  of  gymnastics  was  instituted  for  teachers  in  primary  schools,  as  likewise  a  nor- 
mal course  for  teachers  in  girls'  industrial  schools.  There  is  also  a  so-called  recruit- 
school  where  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  recruits  to  gain  the  necessary  rudiments  of 
learning.  Tho  result  is  satisfactory,  send  there  are  at  present  but  few  recruits  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write. 

NEUCHATEL. 

(Area,  S80  square  miles.    Popalation,  97,284.) 

teachers'  salaries.    ' 

According  to  the  new  school-law  the  maximum  salary  of  teachers  has  been  fixed  at 
2,100  francs,  and  the  minimum  at  1,200;  for  female  teachers  the  maximum  is  1,300  and 
the  minimum  1,000.  In  disoassiug  the  question  of  salaries,  several  speakers  strongly 
advocated  an  equality  of  salaries,  so  as  to  make  no  difierencb  between  male  and  female 
teachers,  but,  the  mtgority  being  of  an  opposite  opinion,  tho  motion  was  lost. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

(Area,  119  sqaaro  miles.    Popalation,  37,731.) 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  I"X)R  TEACHERS. 

A  peculiar  sign  of  the  times  are  the  instruction-courses  for  teachers  who  are  already 
employed  as  such.  These  courses  are  essentially  different  from  the  former  **  repetition- 
courses,"  in  which  subjects  taught  at  the  teachers^  seminary  were  merely  repeated  bj 
introducing  new  subjects.  Besides  this,  there  have  been  special  courses  in  vocal  mnsio, 
and  courses  of  instruction  in  female  work  for  teachers  in  tho  female  industrial  schoolk 
The  expenses  occasioned  by  these  courses  are  borne  in  common  by  the  cantonal  and 
communal  authorities.  It  is  now  intended  to  appoint  itinerant  lecturers,  who  are  to 
hold  a  two-weeks^  course  of  lectures  on  agriculture  in  various  places,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  teachers. 

SCHWYZ. 
(Area,  338  square  miles.    Population,  47,705.) 

ORATurrors  instruction. 

The  question  of  abolishing  all  school-fees  was  pending  before  the  cantonal  conncil, 
but  no  definite  result  had  been  arrived  at.  Various  petitions  were  made  to  the  coqd- 
cil  in  this  direction,  some  of  the  petitioners  advocating  entire  at)olition  of  school- 
fees,  while  others  proposed  a  graduated  scale  of  school-fees,  according  to  the  pecaniaiy 
means  of  the  parents,  letting  tho  children  of  the  indigent  attend  school  without  anj 
payment  whatever,  while  the  others  would  have  tp  pay  from  2  to  60  firancs. 
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STATISTICS. 

Tbo  DQmbcJT  of  elementary  aehools  is  103,  with  5,915  pupils ;  the  namber  of  teach- 
ers  is  9f7,  (61  males  and  36  females ;)  of  these  60  are  laymen,  4  clergymen,  and  33  mem- 
bers of  religious  sisterhoods.    The  teachers'  seminary  nnmbered  27  students. 

SOLEURE. 

(Area,  251  nqnore  miles.    Populatton,  74,713.) 
EXPENDITURE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  sum  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  by  the  cantonal  authorities  amounted 
to  167,803  franco,  (while  tbo  total  cantonal  expenses  were  1,410,000,)  divided  as  follows: 
administration,  6,788  francs;  cantonal  school,  (secondary  school,)  53,855;  district- 
schools,  (higher  elementary  schools,)  25,500;  primary  schools,  69,800;  teachers' seminary, 
11,860. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

Of  397  recruits  who  were  examined,  316  wrote  tolerably,  73  wrote  poorly,  and  8 
could  not  write  at  all;  in  arithmetic,  189  could  do  a  sum  in  fractions  correctly,  182 
incorrectly,  and  46  could  not  do  it  at  all;  351  could  read  welL 

PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Since  1865  Solenre  possesses  a  most  excellent  boarding-school  for  youths  between  the 
ages  of  9  and  18,  in  the  iustitntion  of  M.  W.  Breidenstein.  in  Grenchen,  near  the  city 
oi  Soleure.  This  school,  sanctioned  by  the  cantonal  authorities,  is  conducted  in  the 
true  Pestalozzian  manner,  and  its  pupils  come  from  all  parts  <»f  the  civilized  world.  It 
is  one  of  those  schools  which  can  safely  be  recommendea  to  American  parents  who  wish 
to  give  to  their  children  a  liberal  European  education.  The  terms  of  this  school  are 
i/iSo  francs  ($300)  per  annum,  everything  included  except  piano-lessons. 

ST.  GALL. 


(Area,  747  square  miles.    Popnlntion,  191,015.) 


CITY  OF  ST.  GALL. 

This  city,  of  10,000  inhabitants,  expended  137,000  francs  annually  for  her  schools,  and 
the  school-property  amounted  to  1,554,000  francs. 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  being  in  most  cases  very  insufficient,  endeavors  were  made 
in  the  various  district  conferences  to  raise  them,  but  these  endeavors  were  only  suc- 
cessful in  a  few  isolated  cases;  thus,  some  villages  in  the  district  of  Toggenburg  volun- 
tarily raised  their  teachers'  salary  from  1,000  francs  to  1,200. 

TESSIN. 

(Area,  1,034  square  miles.    PoptQatioa,  119,630 ) 
STATISTICS* 

The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  467,  with  15,021  soholars,  while  the  namber  of 
children  of  schoolagd  is  18,895.  The  number  of  teachers  is  467,  viz :  240  mides  and 
227  females.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  entirely  insufficient,  so  that  during  the 
last  three  years  150  teachers  left  the  profession  and  sought  other  employment.  The 
teachers*  courses,  held  everv  year  for  the  benefit  of  elementary  teachers,  were  attended 
by  110,  viz:  30  males  and  80  females.  During  the  years  1857  to  1869,  these  courses  were 
attended  by  2,247  persons,  viz;  1,1.56  males  and  1,091  females,  and  of  this  number  1,787 
obtained  teachers^  certificates.  The  cantonal  ^ovemmcut  during  this  same  period 
expended  about  100,000  francs  for  these  courses,^  so  that  the  average  expenditure  for 
the  education  of  one  teacher  was  about  56  fraacs. 

Besides  the  primary  schools  thei^  ore  62  so-^uilled  '^repetition^schools,''  (for  the  IMA* 
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VAUD. 

(Area,  1,181  square  miles.    Popnlatioii,  S31,7(K>.) 

teachers'  seminary. 

The  canton  possesses  a  teachers'  seminary  (^iools  normah)  at  Lausanne,  in  two  divis- 
ions, viz:  one  for  males  and  one  for  females.  The  conrse  in  the  male  division  occupies 
four,  and  the  one  of  the  female  division  two  years.  No  person  is  admitted  as  a  student 
wh*  is  younger  than  16  years  of  age.  There  are  stipends  varying  between  20  centimes 
and  1  franc  per  day.  Persons  enjoying  such  stipends  are  obliged  to  go  through  the 
whole  prescribed  conrse,  and  atterward  'teach  for  at  least  two  years  in  some  public 
school.  If  those  conditions  are  not  complied  with,  half  of  the  stipend  must  be  refunded. 
There  is  no  regular  practice-school  connected  with  the  seminary,  but  o[Jportunity  is 
given  to  the  students  of  the  highest  class  for  practicing  teaching  in  the  lowest  class  of 
the  seminary.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  in  modern  languages,  and 
agriculture  and  hygiene  are  combined  with  the  instruction  in  natnral  sciences.  The 
school-plan  is  arranged  in  the  following  manner : 


Peligion 

French 

Gcrmau 

Pedagogics 

Swisfl  coDMtitntion . . 

Mathematics 

Geography 

History 

Natural  sciences 

Vocal  music 

iDStromental  mosio. 

Penmanship 

Gymnastics 


Housekeeping 
Female  work.. 


Male>teachers'  division. 
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Female-teachers'  division. 
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ZUG. 

(Area,  85  square  miles.    Population,  20,993.) 
STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  51,  with  2,212  scholars  and  55  teachers,  viz:  34 
male  and  21  female.  Of  this  number  25  are  lay  and  30  clerical,  so  that  the  schools  are 
pretty  well  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  The  cantonal  government  contributes 
annually  3,419  francs  toward  the  primary  schools.  The  number  of  *'  repetition-schools'/ 
is  19,  with  486  scholars.  Of  secondary  schools  there  are  4,  with  14  teachers  and  130 
scholars.  There  is  one  cantonal  school,  comprising  a  gymnasium,  with  20  scholars,  and 
a  real-school  with  32  scholars.  The  total  number  of  teachers  of  all  grades  is  97,  and 
the  sum-total  of  their  salaries  amounts  to  37,700  francs  x>er  annum.  Toward  the  total 
sum  expended  for  public  instruction,  the  towns  contributed  40,330  francs  and  the  can- 
tonal government  13,450  fiancs.  The  school-funds  of  all  the  towns  amounted  to  428,545 
francs,  of  which  243,933  belonged  to  the  city  of  Zug,  with  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

ZURICH. 


(Area,  685  miles.    Population,  284,786.) 
STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is^  366,  attended  by  32,466  scholars,  and  with  571 
teachers ;  there  are  334  female  industrial  schools,  with  348  teachers  and  9,860  scholais. 
The  number  of  secondary  schools  is  59,  with  92  teachers  and  2,606  scholars,  viz :  1,786  boy« 

34  £ 
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obliged  to  introduce  compnlsory  and  gratnitous  instmction  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
but  that  the  federal  authorities  should  be  empowered  to  fix  the  minimum  of  education 
in  the  primary  schools  of  all  the  cantons  by  suitable  laws. 

TURKEY. 

(Abflolnto  Monarchy— Empire,  (Snltanate.)  Area :  Tarkoy  in  Earope,  297,438  nqnare  miles ;  Turkey 
in  Asia,  C60,870  square  miles;  Turkey  iu  Africa,  943,740  square  miles — total,  1,812,048  square  miles. 
Populaliou :  Turkey  in  Europe,  16,035,000 ;  Turkey  in  Asia,  16,463,000;  Turkey  in  Africa,  10,000,000— 
total,  42,498,000.) 

MinUier  of  public  instructUmj  Ahmkd  Yefik-Effendi. 

LECTURES  ON  TURKISH  LAW. 

In  order  to  farther  a  higher  standard  of  education,  the  government  has  established 
an  annual  course  of  lectures  on  Turkish  law. 

PRIZES  FOR  TURKISH  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  government  has  likewise  set  prizes  for  the  best  text-books  written  in  the  Turkish 
language.  The  highest  prize  ($576,  gold)  will  be  given  for  a  Turkish  ^;rammar ;  11  first 
prizes  and  11  sccoud  prizes  will  be  given  for  text-books  on  morals,  history,  biography, 
geography,  poetry,  orthography,  reading,  and  writing.  The  lowest  prize  is  to  be  $144, 
gold.  It  is  the  iutcntiou  of  the  government,  to  make  the  schools  more  and  more 
Bational,  and  to  abolish  the  old  Arabian  system.  It  is  hoped  that  thereby  the  histori- 
cal, biographical,  and  poetical  works  of  Turkish  literature  will  be  made  more  popular, 
-which  hitherto  were  only  known  and  read  in  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

THE  IMPERIAL  LYCEUM. 

The  Imperial  Turkish  Lyceum  at  Galata-Serai,  founded  by  the  present  6ultan,  Abd- 
vil-Aziz,  is  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  Salve,  formerly  director  of  the  College  of  Mar- 
seilles, France.  The  language. of  instmction  is  French.  The  scholars,  who  are 
admitted  irrespective  of  religious  creed,  are  to  receive  a  higher  scientific  education,  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  all  branches  of  the  civil  service.  The  course  of  studies  lasts  10 
years,  3  of  which  are  spent  in  the  preparatory  classes,  6  in  the  course  proper,  and  1  in 
a  special  course.  The  number  of  professors,  exclusive  of  the'director,  is  40.  The  or- 
ganizaiion  is  entirely  military,  and  all  the  students  are  uniformed. 

EDUCATION  IN  SERVIA. 

Servia  is  a  tributary  state,  with  a  population  of  1,216,186.  It  is  an  almost  inde- 
pendent principality,  with  a  ministry  and  an  army  of  its  own.  The  Servians  are  a 
very  promising  race,  and  Servia  is  by  many  considered  the  "  state  of  the  future  "  of 
the  Balcan  Peninsula — the  nucleus  of  a  future  great  empire.  The  minister  of  ecclesi- 
asticiU  affairs  and  public  instruction  is  D.  Matitch.  The  Servian '  congress,  in  May, 
1871,  unanimously  passed  the  new  school-law,  re-organizing  the  whole  system  of 
public  instruction  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade,  making  education  compulsory, 
and  establishing  several  teachers'  seminaries.  The  first  seminary  has  been  established 
in  Rragojevacs,  and  Stephen  Popovits,  a  gentleman  who  has  received  his  education  in 
Germany,  was  appointed  director,  xwo  more  seminaries  are  to  be  established  at 
Zorobor  and  Pakracz,  both  of  which  are  to  be  for  male  and  female  students.  Con- 
gress has,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  appropriated  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to 
carry  out  all  these  measures. 

N 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  COIXEGES. 

New  coll^eft  ara  springing  up  now,  about  as  common  schools  did  a  century  ago,  and 
they  are  now  the  cheering  signs  of  advancing  civilization  and  intelligence,  just  as 
common  echools  were  once.  The  missionaries  are  about  to  establish  a  college  for  Ar- 
menians at  Aintab,  in  addition  to  the  two  which  they  have  in  flourishmg  progress,^ 
Roberts  College,  in  Constantinople,  and  Syrian  College,  at  Beirut. 

THE    TURKISH  PRESS. 

From  a  very  interesting  letter,  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  in  Constantinople,  written 
is  November,  ld72,  to  the  weekly  journal  Ueber  Land  und  Meer,  (Over  Land  and  Sea,; 
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Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  CoDBtantinople  a  jonnial  in  'the  Persian  language, 
the  Ttirkistan,  which,  however,  soon  hecame  defunct.  The  same  fate  hefell  a  small 
German  paper  started  a  few  years  ago. 


APPENDIX  I. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  ILLTTZRACT  ACOORDtNG  TO  MB.  MANIER. 

Mr.  J.  Manier,  of  Strashnrg,  has  pnhlished  a  map  showing  the  general  illiteracy  of 
Europe  in  differept  colors.  Seven  countries  are  very  dark,  viz:  Russia,  Poland,  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  late  Papal  Dominion. 

In  Russia  there  are  996  illiterates  among  every  thousand  of  the  x)opulation ;  in  Poland, 
only  9  out  of  every  100  can  read  and  write ;  in  Spain,  only  35  out  of  every  100  men  and 
14  out  of  ev^ry  100  women ;  in  Italy,  32  out  of  every  100  men  and  19  out  of.  every  100 
Tvomen;  in  Hungary,  more  than  half  of  all  the  children  of  school-age  do  not  attend 
any  school  at  all;  in  Croatia,  only  20  out  of  every  100  children  of  school-age  attend 
school.  The  following  countries  are  of  a  lighter  color:  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and 
France ;  the  average  of  illiterates  in  these  countries  was  below  50  per  cent.  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  have  the  lightest  color, 
for  in  these  countries  but  few  children  can  be  found  who  do  not  attend  school. 

Comparative  expenditure  for  war  and  education. 


Country. 


FraDce 

PrMssia 

AoMria. ^ 

Bavaria 

"Wttrtemberg 

Saxony 

Baden : , 

Canton  de  Yaad,  Switzerland 
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Ont  of  every  1,000  fhmcs  of  the 
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8ur%8  expended  for  education  per  individual, 

Fraacs. 

Russia  expends  for  the  education  of  each  individual ; 0.29 

Spain  'exx>ends  for  the  education  of  each  individual 0.40 

Italy  expends  for  the  edutsation  of  each  individual 0.41 

France  expends  for  the  education  of  each  individual 0.55 

Great  Britiiin  expends  for  the  education  of  each  individual 1.19 

Switzerland  expends  for  the  education  of  each  individual 1.79 


APPENDIX  n. 


COURSES  OF  mSTRUCnON    IN  VARIOUS  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  IN  EUROPE. 

Some  of  the  countries  of  Europe  possess  various  very  excellent  special  schools, 
which  are  either  entirely  unknown  with  us,  or  exist  only  in  a  very  imperfect  condi- 
tion. To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  some  of  these  schools  are  managed,  tiie 
courses  of  instruction  in  some  of  the  best  of  them  are  given  below. 

SCnOOLS  OF  FORESTRY. 

Most  European  countries  possess  one  or  more  of  these  important  schools,  which 
more  than  anything  else  have  contributed  toward  the  preservation  and  better  culti- 
vation of  forests.  Among  the  best  schools  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Austria,  which 
possesses  vast  public  and  private  forests.  Instruction  in  forestry  is  divided  into  three 
grades,  viz,  lower,  middle,  and  superior. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  VSTERINAKT  SURGERY. 

As  a  good  example  of  this  kind'of  schools,  we  select  the  Imperial  School  of  Veterinary 
Surgery  at  VicDna.  The  aim  ©f  this  school  is  to  educate  vetcriuary  surgeons  for  the 
army  aud  the  civil  service,  to  further  the  science  of  veterinary  surgery,  to  treat  sick 
sfnimals  of  every  kind  in  its  largo  and  well-appointed  hospital,  and  to  he  highest  sci- 
entific authority  in  all  legal  cases  where  there  is  any  question  of  veteriaary  surgery  to 
be  decided. 

Course  of  studies. — ^The  course  of  studies  for  students  lasts  three  years,  aud  for  doctors 
of  medicine  and  surgery  who  have  obtained  their  degree  at  some  university  only  two 
years.    The  course  differs  accordingly. 

a.  Course  for  students: 

1st  year. — Introduction  to  the  study  of  veterinary  swrgery,  (5  hours  a  week  for  2 
weeks ;)  descriptivn,  topograph  real,  and  surgical  zootomy  of  all  the  domestic  animals, 
and  shoi-t  review  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  different  organs,  (5  hours;) 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  applied  to  veterinary  SHrgery,  (5  hours ;)  natural 
history,  dietetics,  aud  difference  of  races  of  all  the  domestic  animals,  (3  hours  ^)  botany, 
aB  applied  to  veterinary  surgery,  (II*,  5;)  theory  of  horseshoeing,  (1,2;)  practical 
exercises  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  the  shop  for  horseshoeing. 

2d  year.  —  General  pathology  and  pathological  zootomy,  (I,  5:)  zoophysiology, 
(I,  2 ;)  pharmacogiiosy  and  writing  prescriptions,  (I,  5 ;)  breeding  and  raising  of  domes- 
tic animals,  (II,  5;)  use  of  instruments,  methods  of  bandaging  aud  harnessing,  (II,  3 ;) 
agriculture,  practical  exercises  in  dissecting  and  horseshoeing. 

3d  ^vxir.— Special  medical  and  surgical  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  attendance 
in  the  hospHal  for  at  least  1^  hours  every  day ;  operations  aud  obstetrics,  with  practical 
exercises,  (3 ;)  veterinary  surgical  jurisprudence,  and  exercises  in  drawing  up  reports, 

!I,  2 ;)  epidemics  and  sanitary  precautions,  with  practical  exercises  in  the  hospital, 
II,  5 ;)  history  and  literature  of  veterinary  surgery,  (II,  %  ;)  practical  exercises. 

h.  Course  for  physicians  and  surgeons : 

1st  year. — Introduction  to  the  study  of  veterinary  surgery,  zootomy,  and  zoophy- 
siology ;  natural  history,  dietetics,  aud  knowledge  of  the  different  races  of  domestic 
animals ;  botany  applied  to  veterinary  surgery  ;  pharmacognosy ;  writing  of  prescrip- 
tions ;  use  of  instruments  and  bandages ;  agriculture ;  horseshoeing;  breeding  and  rais- 
ing of  domestic  animals ;  practical  exercises  in  the  dissecting-room  and  the  horseshoe- 
ing-shop. 

2d  year. — General  pathology  and  pathological  zootomy ;  special  medical  and  sur- 

Sical  pathology ;  therapeutics  and  clinics  ;  operations ;  veterinary  surgical  jurispm- 
ence;    epidemics  and  sanitary  precautions;    history   and  literature  of  veterinary 
surgery;  practical  exercises. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  Austrian  citizenship;  age  not  less  than  17  and  not 
more  than  24 ;  health  and  good  moral  conduct ;  a  course  satisfactorily  completed  at  a 
lower  gymnasium  or  a  lower  real-school.  There  are  examinations  at  the  end  of  every 
year  and  a  rigorous  examination  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course,  for  which  certificates 
are  given,  which  entitle  the  student  to  a  place  as  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  army  or 
in  the  civil  service.  A  special  course  of  horseshoeing  for  private  cavalry  and  artillery 
soldiers  is  connected  with  the  school.  Conditions  of  admission  are  only  reading  and 
writing  and  some  little  knowledge  of  horseshoeing.  The  course  lasts  two  years ;  if 
completed  satisfactorily,  a  certificate  of  "  privilegeifhorseshoer"  is  given. 

SCHOOLS  OF  NAVIGATION. 

All  the  sea-faring  nations  of  Europe  possess  a  nuipber  of  these  schools  of  different 

frades.  We  give  below  the  organization  of  the  S9hool  of  Navigation  at  Stettin, 
rusfiia. 

This  school  is  intended  to  train 'mariaers  and  masters  of  merchant-yessels.  It  has  a 
director,  two  professors,  and  an  assistant,  who  teaches  drawing.  To  bo  admitted  to  the 
lowest  class,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  write,  be  acquainted  with  element- 
ary mathematics,  and  must  be  able  to  write  a  fair  composition  in  German.  The  les- 
sons are  given  during  32  hours  a  week,  and  during  three  years,  the  first  year  being  a 
ceurse  for  pilots,  while  during  the  last  two  is  taught  the  art  of  navigating  the  high 
eeas.  The  course  in  pilotage  embraces  the  following  subjects:  arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentering,  plane  aud  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation,  terrestrial  and 
astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea-charts  and  astronomical  maps,  and  English. 
That  of  the  higher  division  comprises  the  preceding  studies  carried  further,  rigging, 
drawing  the  different  parts  of  a  vessel,  the  commercial  rules  relative  to  ships'  papers, 
and  to  the  course  of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial  ports,  &c. 

On  leaving  school  an  examination  is  held,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency  awarded  to 

*  There  arc,  aa  in  tho  school  of  foreRtry,  2  daasea  or  divisions ;  where  there  is  only  one  flgnre,  the 
liours  are  th'e  same  for  both  classes,  and  whore  there  are  two,  the  first  iadlcatea  what  olaaa  has  the  in* 
•traction,  and  the  second  how  many  hoori^. 
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women  were  left  in  ignorance.  Even  among  the  npper  claeses  education  was  very  im- 
perfect, and  more  devoted  to  art,  literature,  and  useless  discussions  than  to  anything 
practical.  The  now  school-law  aims  at  leaving  none  in  ignorance  in  any  class,  male 
or  female. 

HIGHEST   EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  management  of  educational  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  central  authority,  the  department  of  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

,  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the  empire  into  eight  grand  divisions,  called  cellegiate  di- 
visions. Each  division  has  a  central  office,  located  in  some  large  city,  with  an  officer 
in  charge. 

The  eight  grand  divisions  are  made  up  of  72  provinces  and  3  cities.  Each  grand 
di>ision  or  collegiate  district  is  divided  into  32  academical  districts,  each  to  contaia 
a  middle  or  high  school ;  and  ^ach  academical  district  is  subdivided  into  210  school- 
districts,  each  to  contain  one  school.  There  being  256  academical  districts,  the  whole 
Buniber  of  school  districts  is  53,760.  The  exact  localities  of  the  school-districts-  are  to 
be  determined  according  to  the  population  and  convenience  of  access. 

SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION. 

There  shall  be  appointed  in  every  academical  district  by  the  local  authorities  from 
10  to  13  directors,  (superintendents,)  each,  to  superintend  and  control  from  20  to  30 
schools.  The  salary  of  these  superintendents  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  derived  from 
local  taxes.  If  this  is  impossible,  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  central 
government  for  the  present. 

Every  child,  male  and  female,  of  all  classes,  is  to  be  sent  to  school  from  the  age  of  6 
years,  and  must  attend  school  long  enough,  at  least,  to  finish  the  course  in  the  element- 
ary schools. 

The  rules  and  by-laws  of  all  schools,  public  and  private,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
educational  department  every  year,  as  also  a  report  of  the  number  of  scholars  and  their 
progress. 

Every  colle^ate  division  shall  have  one  bureau,  with  a  director  and  a  sufficient  force 
of  clerical  assistants,  who  shall  watch  the  progress  of  the  scholars  and  observe  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system.  In  consultation  with  the  local  authorities,  the  director 
may  so  modify  or  amend  the  rules  as  to  suit  the  particular  locality,  but  such  amend- 
ments must  be  limited  to  unimportant  matters,  and  be  reported  to  the  department  of 
education. 

The  director  of  each  collegiate  division  shall  transmit  all  the  reports  from  the  school- 
Buperintendents  to  the  department  of  education,  where  these  reports  wiU  be  printed 
for  the  public  use. 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  to  be  three  classes  of  schools,  viz :  great  learning,  (superior ;)  middle  learn- 
ing, (secondary  ;)  and  small  learning,  (elementary.) 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  different  grades  of  elementary  schools  are :  common  schools,  ffirls'  schools,  vil- 
lage-schools, charity-schools,  private-schools,  infant-schools,evening-school8,  and  schools 
for  imbeciles,  &c. 

Infant-schools  are  for  children  under  6  years  of  age,  both  male  and  female. 

Private  schools  must  have  a  license. 

Charity-schools  are  for  the  children  of  indigent  parents. 

Village-schools  are  to  be  established  where  the  population  is  sparse,  and  in  these 
^schools  the  rules  may  be  somewhat  modified  to  suit  the  condition  of  the  people. 
\   Evening-schools  may  be  provided  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  school  during 
{the  day. 

The  girls'  schools,  besides  the  regular  studies,  will  embrace  in  their  courbe  some  of 
the  domestic  arts  especially  appropriate  for  females. 

The  common  (public)  schools  shall  have  two  grades,  the  lower  and  upper. 

In  the  lower  grade  the  following  branches  shiul  be  taught :  Spelling,  writing,  conver- 
sation, vocabularies,  reading,  morality,  letter-writing,  grammar,  arithmetic  as  far  as 
division,  instruction  by  lectures  upon  hetdth,  outline  of  geography,  outline  of  natural 
philosophy,  gymnastic  exercises,  singing,  (the  last-mentioned  not  for  the  present.) 

In  the  upper  grade  the  following  subjects  will  be  taught :  Outline  of  history,  geom- 
>try,  trigonometry,  outline  of  botany,  chemistry,  physimogy.    According  to  the  wants 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES  FOR  EDUCATION. 

Tke  public  money  for  the  purposes  of  education  shall  be  exclusively  controlled  by 
tbc  department  of  educatiou.  The  government  will  assist  as  much  as  possible  all 
classes  impartially  in  gaining  an  education. 

The  public  support  of  education  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions 
for  the  present : 

1.  For  the  salaries  of  foreign  teachers  and  other  incidental  expenses. 

2.  For  buildings  and  repairs  of  school-houses  and  colleges,  books  and  apparatus,  &q, 

3.  For  academic  buildings,  repairs,  books,  apparatus,  S^, 

4.  For  the  educational  fund  to  be  advanced  to  poor  students. 

5.  For  the  expenses  of  the  various  bureaus  of  school-superintendents. 
In  every  class  of  schools  a  tuition-fee  has  to  be  paid. 


PERSIA. 

(▲btolate  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  648,000  square  miles.    Popalation,  aboat  5,000,000.) 
Minister  of  commerce  and  public  in8tru43tion,  Prince  Au-Kauli-Mirza. 
No  report  has  been  received. 

SIAM. 

(Fendal  and  absolute  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  aboat  850,000  square  milaa.    Pnpolation,  6,300,000.) 
No  report  has  been  received. 


Ill— AFRICA. 

ALGIERS. 

(French  colony.    Area,  150,570  square  miles.    P<v>alation,  3,991,5M6.) 

school-organization. 

The  primary-school  system  of  Algiers  has  been  regulated  by  the  law  of  July  14, 
1650.  According  to  this  law,  primary  schools  for  instructing  Mohammedan  children  in 
French  and  ArsTbic  were  to  be  established  in  the  cities  of  Algiers,  Constantine,  l^na, 
Gran,  Blidah,  and  Mostaganem,  and  likewise  in  some  other  cities  if  thereshould  be  any 
demand  for  them.  Instructioa  is  given  free  of  charge,  and  comprises  reading  and  writing 
of  Arabic,  reading  and  writing  of  French,  French  grammar,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
measures.  At  the  head  of  every  school  there  is  a  French  director,  who  is  recommended 
l)y  the  prefect  of  the  district,  and  appointed  by  the  governor-general.*  He  must 
possess  a  certificate  as  primary-school  teacher,  and  a  certificate  that  he  is  conversant 
with  Arabic.  He  is  assisted  by  a  Mohammedan  teacher,  who  is  appointed  by  the  prefect 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  local  mufti,  or  kadi.  The  salary  of  the  director  is  1,200 
francs,  and  that  of  the  assistant,  600.  Besides  this,  they  divide  the  school-fees, i(l  franc 
per  month  for  every  scholar,)  so  that  the  director  receives  two-thirds  and  the  teacher 
one-third.    All  these  schools  were  only  for  boys. 

By  the  same  law,  the  establishment  of  girls'  schools  was  decreed  in  the  cities  of  Al- 
giers, Constantine,  and  Bona.  They  are  similarly  organized  as  the  boys'  schools,  only 
that  needle- work  idso  is  taught.  The  salary  ^f  the  directress  is  1,000  francs,  and  that 
of  the  assistant  teacher,  500. 

The  same  law  also  provided  for  adult  schools  in  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine.  In- 
struction is  given  in  these  schools  entirely  free  of  charge,  and  the  teachers  receive  a 
salary  varying  between  600  and  1,000  francs.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces 
elements  of' the  French  language,  aiithmetic,  history,  and  geography,  and  instruction  is 
given  at  least  three  times  a  week.  Pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  by  their  dili- 
gence and  their  application  to  studies  receive  annual  rewards  from  the  prefect. 

The  superintendence  of  schools  in  every  city  or  town  is  in  the  hands  of  a  local  oom- 
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schools  and  70  ecclesiastical  schools.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  schools  are  Roman 
Catholic,  6  Protestant,  and  5  Jewish,  and  1  common  to  all  religious  creeds. 

The  public  girls'  schools  were  attended  by  7,074  girls,  of  whom  eight-n|uths  were 
instructed  free  of  charge.  The  private  girls'  schools  were  attended  by  4,0*28  girls,  of 
whom  45  were  instructed  free  of  charge.  There  are  consecj^uently  m  the  whole  of 
Algiers  11,102  girls  attending  school,  viz:  10,370  Roman  Catholics,  290  Protestants,  and 
442  Jews.  The  average  length  of  annual  schooling  is  7  mouths  and  18  days.  The 
expenditure  for  the  public  girls'  schools  amounted  to  38,055  francs,  of  which  sum  1,044 
francs  were  received  as  school-fees;  the  remainder  was  paid  by  the  townships. 

The  number  of  iufant  schools  in  66  townships  (communes)  is  66,  attended  by  9,636 
children,  of  whom  939  are  paying  and  8,697  non-paying  scholars.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  these  schools  was  94,549  francs. 

LIBERIA. 

(Bepublio.    Area,  aboat  60,000  square  miles.    Population,  aboat  718,000.) 
No  report  has  been  received  this  year. 

MADAGASCAE. 

(Absolute  Monarchy— Kingdom.    Area,  aboat  220,000 /Square  miles.    Population,  about  5,000.000.) 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION.  ' 

Education  generally  is  very  backward.  The  only  schools  that  deserve  the  name 
are  under  the  direction  of  French  missionaries.  At  the  'town  of  St.  Mario  there  are 
two  such  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  former  has  376  scholars,  viz : 
76  boarders  and  300  day -scholars,  all  natives ;  the  latter,  550  scholars,  viz :  50  boarders 
and  500  day-scholars,  likewise  natives.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools 
embraces  French,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography. 

The  government  has  also  founded  several  institutions  where  boys  and  girls  can 
acquire  an  elementary  industrial  education.  In  these  schools  there  are  80  free  places, 
Tiz :  40  for  boys  and  40  for  girls.  ,  •    • 

MOEOCCO. 

(Absolute  Monarchy— Sultanate.    Area,  not  definitely  known.    Population,  about  2.750,000.) 

No  reirart  has  been  reoeiTed. 

ORANGE. 

(Republic.    Area,  about  40,000  square  miles,    i^opulation,  upward  of  100,000.) 

No  report  has  been  received. 

SIERRA  LEONfi. 

(British  (yolony.    Area,  468  square  ipiles.    Population,  37,089.) 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

British  missionaries,  chiefly  of  the  Church  of  England,  have,  since  1804,  worked 
here  very  successfully  in  the  cause  of  education.  As  soon  as  a  missionai*^  came  to  a 
-village,  a  school  was  established.  As  far  back  as  1815,  a  high  school  was  founded 
in  Leicester  Mountains,  and  latterlv  transferred  to  Fura  Bay.  This  institution  has  a 
preparatory  class,  and  a  high  school  proper.  In  the  preparatory  school  all  the 
elementary  English  branches  are  taught,  besides  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek.  In 
the  high  school  the  same  studies  are  carried  further,  and  Hebrew  and  theology  are 
added.  Among  the  former  pupils  of  this  school,  there  was  the  well-known  colored  man 
Ciowther.  who  rendered  very  efficient  services  in  the  Niger  expedition  of  1841,  and 
was,  in  1864,  appointed  bishop  of  the  mission. 

In  Freetown,  the  capital,  there  is  also  a  higher  school  for  native  girls. 

SENEGAMBIA. 

(French  Colony.    Area,  not  definitely  known.    Population,  about  90,000.) 

STATE  OP  EDUCATION. 

There  are  in  Senegal  and  Gord  12  hoys'  schools  and  4  girls'  schools,  the  former  with 
999  scholars,  and  the  latter  with  390.    There  are  also  2  infant  schools  with  36  pnpila. 
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Jonnial  point  oat  a  practical  remedy  for  each  of  the  grievaDcea  to  whicli  it  refers.  It 
18  some  service  to  iudicate  a  grievance.  It  is  a  greater  one  to  point  out  a  i^medy. 
Then  the  *  bane  and  antidote'  will  be  both  before  us.^ 

MEXICO. 

(Federal  Bepablie.    Area,  846,015  square  miles.    Population,  9,173,053.) 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Rodrigues,  the  editor  of  the  illustrated  journal 
O  Novo  AlundOf  published  in  New  York,  the  following  facts  regarding  education  in 
Mexico  are  furnished : 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

In  almost  every  State  of  the  Mexican  Republic  there  are  primary  schools,  where  gra- 
tuitous education  is  given  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  these  establish- 
Dients  is  unknown.  They  arc  maintained  partially  by  the  federal  government,  par- 
tially by  the  State  governments,  private  donations,  and  benevolent  societies,  {aodedades 
de  beneficencia.)  In  the  State  of  Mexico  there  is  a  Compqnia  Lanaisteriana,  which  main- 
tains 8  schools,  viz,  2  for  boys,  attended  by  859  pnpils;  3  for  girls,  with  a  regular 
attendance  of  G35  pupils ;  and  3  for  adulto,  with  319  pupils.  Another  corporation,  the 
Sociedad  de  Beneficencia,  keeps  several  schools  for  both  sexes, 'attended  by  about  5,000 
pupils. 

Throughont  the  republic  there  is  a  good  number,  perhaps  1,500,  private  schools,  for 
primary  and  secondary  instruction.  It  is  calculated  that  the  number  of  their  pupils 
IS  about  200,000. 

SECOXDARY  EDUCATION. 

Secondary  education,  properly  so  called,  is  given :  Ist,  in  seminaries,  maintained  by 
the  clergy ;  2d,  in  the  nal  ional  colleges  in  the  capital  of  the  republic ;  3d,  in  colleges, 
institutes,  and  academies,  in  the  several  States. 

There  are  10  seminaries  in  the  country,  1  in  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  and  9  in  9 
of  the  13  bishoprics.  The  courses  of  study. in  these  institutions  comprise:  Latin, 
normal  philosophy,  ecclesiastical  law,  Roman  law,  scholastic  theology,  dogmatics,  and 
natural  law,  {derecko  natural.) 

The  number  of  students  in  these  seminaries  is  as  follows : 


Locality. 


g 
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Mexico 

ViKjblA 

filorelia 

Gnodali^lara 
Monterey  . . . 

Oujaca 

ilorida 

Darango 

Cbinpa 

Culiacan 


488 
590 
360 

•rao 

250 
900 
229 
173 
2i 
30 


Total. 


3,083 


In  the  capital  of  Mexico  there  is  1  university  and  9  national  colleges,  viz :  San  Ilde- 
fonso,  San  Juan  de  Latran,  San  Gregorio,  (Jesuit,)  the  Medical  School,  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Military  School,  and  2  agricultural  and  business 
schools. 

The  two  colleges  mentioned  first  are  the  best.  They  have  four  courses  of  studies,  viz : 
philosophy,  grammar,  law,  and  literature.  The  course  of  philosophy  comprises  ideol- 
ofiJi  logiC)  metaphysics,  morals,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  cosmography,  and 
geography ;  that  of  ^ammar  comprises  Spanish,  Latin,  ana  French ;  that  of  law 
embraces  natural,  civil,  criminal,  Roman,  and  canonic  law ;  the  course  of  literature 
embraces  universal  history,  history  of  Mexico,  ancient  and  modem  classics,  rhetoric^ 
and  composition.    The  courses  in  the  other  colleges  are  not  so  fnlL. 

35  s 
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NICARAGUA. 

(Kepnbllc.    Area,  57,000  sqnare  miles.    Population,  400,000.) 

Minister  of  public  instructionj  Fk.  Bahbareus. 

SAN  DOMINGO. 

(Republic.    Area,  1^000  square  miles.    Population,  136,500.) 

SAN  SALVADOR. 
(Rf^nblio.    Area,  7,230  square  miles.    Population,  600,000.) 

C- SOUTH  AJVIERICA. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

(Federal  Bepublic.    Area,  1,100,000  sqnare  miles.    Popnintion,  1,877.490.) 

Minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction,  Dr.  N.  Avellaneda. 

From  an  article  by  Dr.  George  A.  Steams,  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Parana, 
the  following  facts  concerning  education  in  the  Argentine  Republic  are  gathered : 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IX  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  revolution  of  1816,  which  separated  this  country  from  Spain  and  made  it  an 
independent  republic,  of  course  left  its  animosities  behind  as  regards  the  mother 
country.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  education  obtainable  was  that  communicated  by  the 
priesthood.  The  country  needed  men  capable  of  directing  its  affairs.  Its  language 
was  Spanish,  but  it  did  not  want  Spaniards.  The  few  whom  the  country  offered  were 
soon  employed  in  devising  plans  for  its  future  development  and  prosperity. 

In  September,  18C0,  was  adopted  the  constitution  which  to-day  rules  the  country. 
Among  its  first  provisions  is  one  for  assuring  primaiy  education  in  every  province  of 
the  republic,  making  this  an  essential  obligation.  Another  provision  gives  to  the 
general  government  the  power  to  dictate  plans  of  general  and  university  instruction, 
and  another  establishes  a  ministry  of  justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction,  the  min- 
ister being  one  of  the  first  cabinet  counselors  of  the  president.  From  this  point  we 
may  date  the  active  progi-ess  of  education  in  this  country.  The  previous  progress, 
which  was  preparatory,  manifested  itself  in  the  provisions  of  the  national  constitu- 
tion which  I  have  cited.  If  any  doubt  existed  about  the  point,  I  think  it  would  bo 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  fact  that  in  1860  there  was  not  in  the  republic  a  single 
national  institution  of  learning,  and  in  Buenos  Ayres  alone  could  be  found  provincial 
schools  of  any  importance.  Isolated  facts — private  enterprises — might  be  found,  but 
nothing  tending  to  a  system  of  public  instruction.  In  1867,  the  minister  of  public 
instniction  complained  that  there  were.  300,000  children  in  the  country  who  received 
no  instruction  of  any  kind,  the  whole  population  at  that  time  not  being  over  l,riOO,000. 

The  crying  necessity  for  intelligent  men  to  guide  the  affairs  of  government  led  the 
nation  to  direct  its  attention  first  to  supplying  this  want  by  establishing  institutions 
for  secondary  and  university  education,  such  as  the  national  colleges  of  the  republic. 
But  here  it  met  with  that  old  difiiculty,  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people. 
It  was  not  enough  to  offer  iustruction,  books,  and  all  necessaries  free  ;  it  was  necessary 
also  to  pay  the  pupils  for  the  trouble  of  attending  school  and  studying  their  lessons, 
and  this  was  done.  • 

The  National  College  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
present  constitution.  Scholarships,  under  the  name  of  "  ceoew,"  were  established, 
giving  to  the  student  a  monthly  lUlowauco  of  from  10  to  15  dollars  gold,  and  the  new 
institution  set  to  work. 

About  the  same  time  were  nationalized  and  placed  upon  a  similar  basis  three  other 
institutions,  which  previously  had  eked  out  an  existence  under  the  protection  of 
provincial  governments.  These  were,  the  College  of  the  Uruguay,  the  College  of  Cor- 
doba, and  the  University  of  Cordoba;  the  first  in  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  the 
others  in  the  province  of  Catdoba. 

Up  to  ISGti  there  were  established  5  other  similar  institutions,  one  each  in  Tncnman, 
Salta,  Catamarca,  San  Juan,  and  Mendoza.  In  1868,5  more  similar  institutions  were 
added  in  San  Luis,  La  Riojd,  Ji^uy,  Santiago,  and  Corrientes. 
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At  the  present  time  each  province  has  an  institntion  of  this  kind,  Bappoited  by  the 
national  government,  and  visiteil  by  an  inspector  of  national  colleges,  who  is  himself 
a  government  employ^.  Thus  -the  national  government  has  provided  for  secondary 
education  in  each  province.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  government  will  with- 
draw a  part  of  its  financial  support  from  these  institutions,  o£fering,  at  most,  no  more 
than  free  instruction  with  free  books,  &.c.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
institutions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  in  lb70  was 
twice  as  large  as  in  l^ii^. 

In  l>^i>5  the  national  government  made  its  first  movement  in  favor  of  primary 
instrnctiou,  distributing  f:^2,0(K)in  goldamon^  the  various  provinces,  for  the  purx>ose  of 
promoting  a  popular  movement  in  this  direction.  In  1866  and  1867  the  same  amount 
wan  voted  by  the  national  congress  for  this  purpose.  In  1868  the  amount  voted  was 
only  Sll.OOO'for  general  puri)oses,  with  a  special  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Rioja,  which  wiis  in  a  most  lamentable  condition.  The  result  of  this  was  quickly 
manifested,  for  the  province  of  Rioja  in  1870  had  4,184  scholars  in  her  schools,  while 
the  i)opuhition  was  less  than  50,000. 

In  August,  1868,  began  the  present  administration,  under  President  Sarmionto,  whose 
motto  is  '•  Education  for  all.*'  The  i)rogre8s  made  in  the  few  years  past  is  truly  won- 
derful.   The  new  administration  enters  upon  its  office  with  a  programme  of  reforms. 

The  new  minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaneda,  gives  a  more 
extended  interpretation  to  the  clauses  in  the  constitution  respecting  pubuc  instruction 
In  his  first  report  to  congress  (1869)  he  earnestly  advocates  sweeping  reforms.  The 
work  of  carrying  out  these  reforms  has  begun  energetically. 

For  the  last  year  of  the  previous  administration  (1868)  $36,000  in  gold  were  voted 
for  encouraging  primarv  instruction,  viz :  $11,000  for  distribution  among  the  provinces, 
and  !j25,000  for  the  single  province  of  Rioja.  For  1869  $115,000' were  voted,  viz: 
$100.(KX)  for  distribution  among  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  the  province  of  Rioja. 

In  1870  the  government  was  involved  in  an  expensive  war  to  establish  law  and  onlor 
in  Entre  Rios.  But  this  same  year  there  were  voted  for  primary  instruction  880,000 
for  distribution  in  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  Rioja;  in  all,  $95,000.  In  1871,  not- 
withstanding the  expenditure  for  the  war  in  Entre  Rios,  $215,000  were  voted,  viz: 
$200,(XK)  for  distribution  among  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  Rioja.  In  this  same  year 
(1871)  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  special  and  independent  fund  for  the  purposes  of 
primary  instruction,  distributing  the  proceeds  among  the  various  provinces  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efforts  which  they  themselves  make.  This  law,  a  translation  of  wliicii  is 
given  below,  takes  effect  in  January,  1873. 

LAW  FOR  THK    DISTRIBUTION   OF    PUBLIC    FUNDS    IN  AID    OF    PRIMARY   IN8TRUCTIOK. 

1.  From  the  termination  of  the  investment  of  the  estimates  of  the  year  1872,  the 
national  subsidies  for  the  encouragement  of  primary  instruction  in  the  provinces  shall 
be  awarded  subject  to  the  conditions  and  formalities  established  by  the  present  law. 

2.  The  provinces  which,  in  virtue  of  law  sanctioned  by  their  legislatures,  shall  destine 
special  funds  for  the  support  of  popular  education,  and  which  shall  express  by  an 
explicit  declaration  a  desire  to  recur  to  the  protection  of  this  law,  shall  receive  from  the 
national  treasury  subsidies  for  the  following  purposes:  construction  of  edifices  for 
public  schools,  furniture,  books  and  apparatus,  teachers'  salaries. 

3.  The  subsidies  shall  be  awarded  by  the  national  executive  in  the  following  form 
and  proportions:  to  the  x>rovinces  of  Rioja,  8au  Luis,  and  Ji\jny,  three-fourths;  to 
those  of  Santiago,  Tucuman,  Salta,  Catamarca,  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  Corrientes, 
one-half;  and  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordoba,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  F^,  the  third 
part  of  the  whole  amount  that  may  be  exx>ended  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  the 
previous  article. 

4.  The  subsidies  for  primary  instruction  in  the  province  of  Rioja  shall  be  determined 
in  an  especial  manner  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  nation, 
until  it  shall  be  in  condition  to  be  regulated  by  the  present  law. 

5.  No  sum  shall  be  allowed  for  the  construction  of  a  school-house,  unless  the  plan 
and  estimate  for  the  building  shall  have  been  previously  submitted  to  the  minister  of 
public  insthiction,  together  with  a  report  from  the  governor  of  the  rospeotivo  prov- 
ince, certifying  that  tne  money  is  ready,  which^  together  with  the  national  subsidy, 
will  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  will  circu- 
late, in  all  the  provinces,  plans  for  school-houses  of  approved  style,  recommending 
their  adoption. 

<).  The  national  aid  for  the  purchase  of  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus,  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  distributed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
executive,  consisting  of  at  least  three  members  and  a  secretary,  who  siiall  be  paid  a 
salarj-  of  .^1,5(>0  per  year;  provided  that  the  provinces  profer  to  obtain  by  this  means 
the  articles  mentioned.  This  committee  will  take  charge  of  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  all  orders  which  may  be  sent  to  it  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools;  provided 
tht^e  be  sent,  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  money  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
order  as  determined  in  article  3. 
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7.  Half  of  the  salary  of  one  of  the  inspeetors  appointed  by  each  province  to  watch 
over  its  schools  shall  be  paid  by  the  national  treasury,  to  the  amount  of  $80  monthly, 
on  condition  that  he  accept  the  obligation  to  furnish  the  statistics  and  perform  the 
inspections  which  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

8.  The  eighth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  national  lands  shall  be  set  apart  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  law. 

9.  The  executive  is  authorized  to  use  that  part  of  the  national  income  which  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  law,  until  such  time  as  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  shall  have  provided  sufficient  funds. 

10.  The  executive  will  adopt  measures  to  guarantee  the  faithful  application  of  the 
fiinds  which  may  be  distributed  among  the  provinces  in  virtue  of  this  law,  as  well  as 
the  exact  compliance  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  distributed,  and  still 
further  using  his  influence  to  have  the  fund  destined  for  the  support  of  schools  admin- 
istered by  committees  elected  by  the  neighborhood. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  August,  1871,  the  first  national  normal  school  was  established,  which  is  now  in  a 
flonrinhing  condition,  giving  instruction  to  45  young  men,  who  will  shortly  respond  to 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  couutiy. 

WOIIK  OF  TU£  TEAR  ld71. 

The  year  1871  was  a  very  remarkable  one  for  the  general  awakening  of  nearly 
all  the  provinces  to  the  necessity  of  doing  more  for  educational  interests,  and  this  even 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  republic.  The  province  of  Catamaroa  has  set  apart  a 
special  fnnd  fur  primary  education,  and  has,  as  well  as  Rioja,  made  education  compul- 
sory. The  other  provinces  are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  established  in  most  of  the  provinces  a  permanent  school  fund  before  the  close  of 
President  Sarmieuto's  administration. 

An  appropriation  of  $12,000  was  made  during  the  year  for  establishing  public  libra- 
rieS;  and  local  committees  are  already  at  work  in  almost  ever^  province  lielping  along 
this  great  work.  At  the  present  writing  (August  15, 1872)  this  fund  is  exhausted,  and 
more  has  been  asked  for.  Fifty  public  libraries  have  been  established  during  the  year, 
one-half  the  expenses  being  paid  by  the  national  government  and  one  half  by  popular 
subscription.  Agricultural  colleges  have  been  attached  to  various  national  colleges, 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  diiferent  provinces. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  PROVINCES— BUENOS  AYRE8. 

The  public  schools  of  this  province  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  schools  of  the  interior.  They  may  also  be  divided 
into  three  classes — the  schools  of  the  municipality,  the  schools  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  schools  of  the  benevolent  society  {eoeiedad  de  betiffioen^cia.) 

The  schools  of  the  municipality  arc,  of  course,  limited  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
the  other  two  classes  extend  also  to  the  interior.  In  these  schools  the  boys  and  girls 
are  generally  separate ;  there  are,  however,  schools  for  both  sexes,  but  these  do  not 
generally  receive  children  over  8  or  9  years  of  age.  The  schools  of  the  benevolent 
society  are  schools  for  girls,  and  those  of  the  municipality  are  of  both  classes.  The 
benevolent  society  is  a  society  of  ladies,  established  by  the  provincial  government, 
January  2, 1823,  under  whose  administration  in  the  beginning  all  the  girls*  schools  were 
placed,  while  the  funds  were  furnished  by  the  government. 

The  three  administrations  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  There  are  in  the  ci  ty 
municipal  schools,  society  schools,  and  provincial  schools.  There  are  frequent  clashings 
between  the  administrations,  and  of  course  there  is  no  general  system.  In  the  interior 
these  administrations  are  reduced  to  two,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  much  better  result. 
In  another  respect  the  schools  of  the  interior  have  the  advantage,  as  they  have  in  many 
cases  school-houses,  while  in  the  city,  to  my  knowledge,  all  the  schools  are  kept  in 
dwelling-houses.    Graded  schools  are  of  course  unknown  in  the  city. 

The  schools  of  the  province  are  in  general  under  the  supervision  of  the  department 
of  schools.  Owing  to  the  low  salaries,  there  is  a  great  deticiency  of  good  teachers, 
and  many  of  them  have  to  devote  nearly  all  their  time  to  other  occupations  in  order  to 
make  a  living. 

In  1822  the  university  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  organized  and  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments, viz :  Primai*y  department,  preparatory  department,  department  of  exact  sciences, 
department  of  medicine,  department  of  jnrif>prndence,  department  of  theology. 

In  the  primary  department  were  included  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  province. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1828,  however,  they  were  separated  from  the  university  and 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  inspector-general. 
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At  tho  present  time  each  province  has  an  institation  of  this  kind,  supported  by  the 
national  government,  and  visited  by  an  inspector  of  national  colleges,  who  is  himself 
a  government  employ^.  Thus  the  national  government  has  provided  for  secondary 
education  in  each  province.  The  time  must  soon  come  when  the  government  will  with- 
draw a  part  of  ito  financial  support  from  these  institutions,  oftering,  at  most,  no  more 
than  free  instruction  with  free  books,  &:c.  What  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
institutions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  in  1^70  was 
twice  as  largo  as  in  186B. 

In  1805  the  national  government  made  its  first  movement  in  favor  of  primary 
instrnction,  distributing  $^2,000  in  gold  among  the  various  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  a  popular  movement  in  this  direction.  In  18G6  and  1867  the  same  amount 
was  voted  by  the  national  congress  for  this  purpose.  In  1868  the  amount  voted  was 
only  811,000  for  general  purposes,  with  a  special  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Rioja,  which  wti,s  in  a  most  lamentable  condition.  The  result  of  this  was  quickly 
manifested,  for  the  province  of  Rioja  in  1870  had  4,184  scholars  in  her  schools,  while 
the  population  was  less  than  50,000. 

In  August,  1868,  began  tho  present  administration,  under  President  Sarmionto,  whose 
motto  is  '*  Education  for  all."  The  i)rogress  made  in  the  few  years  past  is  truly  won- 
derful.   The  new  administration  enters  upon  its  office  with  a  programme  of  reforms. 

The  new  minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellaneda,  ^ives  a  more 
ext(>uded  interpretation  to  the  clauses  in  the  constitution  respecting  public  instruction 
In  his  lirst  report  to  congress  (1869)  he  earnestly  advocates  sweeping  reforms.  The 
work  of  carrying  out  these  reforms  has  begun  energetically. 

For  the  last  year  of  the  previous  administration  (1868)  |J36,000  in  gold  were  voted 
for  encouraging  primarv  instruction,  viz :  $11,000  for  distribution  among  the  provinces, 
and  825,000  for  the  single  province  of  Rioja.  For  1869  $115,000' were  voted,  viz: 
8100,000  for  distribution  among  tho  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  the  province  of  Rioja. 

In  1870  the  government  was  involved  in  an  expensive  war  to  establish  law  and  order 
in  Entre  Rios.  But  this  same  year  there  were  voted  for  primary  instruction  $80,000 
for  distribution  in  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  Rioja;  in  all,  ^'>,000.  In  1871,  not- 
withstanding the  expenditure  for  the  war  in  Entre  Rios,  $215,000  were  voted,  viz: 
$200,000  for  distribution  among  the  provinces,  and  $15,000  for  Rioja.  In  this  same  year 
(1871)  a  law  was  passed  creating  a  special  and  independent  fund  for  the  purposes  of 
primary  instruction,  distributing  the  proceeds  among  the  various  provinces  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efforts  which  they  themselves  make.  This  law,  a  translation  of  which  is 
given  below,  takes  effect  in  January,  1873. 

LAW  FOR  THE   DISTRIBUTION   OF   PUBUC    FUNDS    IN  AID    OF    PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION. 

1.  From  the  termination  of  the  investment  of  the  estimates  of  the  year  1872,  the 
national  subsidies  for  the  encouragement  of  primary  instruction  in  the  provinces  shall 
be  awarded  subject  to  the  conditions  and  formalities  established  by  the  present  law. 

2.  The  provinces  which,  in  virtue  of  law  sanctioned  by  their  legislatures,  shall  destine 
special  funds  for  the  support  of  popular  education,  and  which  shall  express  by  an 
explicit  declaration  a  desire  to  recur  to  the  protection  of  this  law,  shall  receive  from  tho 
national  treasury  subsidies  for  the  following  purposes:  construction  of  edifices  for 
public  schools,  furniture,  books  and  apparatus,  teachers'  salaries. 

3.  The  subsidies  shall  be  awarded  by  the  national  executive  in  the  following  form 
and  proportions:  to  the  j^rovinces  of  Rioja,  San  Luis,  and  Jt^juy,  three-fourths;  to 
those  of  Santiago,  Tticuman,  Salta,  Catamarca,  Mendoza,  San  Juan,  and  Corrientes, 
one-half;  and  to  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Cordoba,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  Fd,  the  third 
part  of  the  whole  amount  that  may  be  expended  for  the  purposce  enumerated  in  the 
previous  article. 

4.  The  subsidies  for  primary  instruction  in  the  province  of  Rioja  shall  be  determined 
in  an  especial  manner  in  the  annual  estimates  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  nation, 
until  it  shall  be  in  condition  to  be  regulated  by  tho  present  law. 

5.  No  sum  shall  be  allowed  for  the  construction  of  a  school-house,  nnleas  the  plan 
and  estimate  for  the  building  shall  have  been  previously  submitted  to  the  minister  of 
public  insthiction,  together  with  a  report  from  the  governor  of  the  respective  prov- 
ince, certifying  that  tne  money  is  ready,  which^  together  with  the  national  subsidy, 
will  cover  the  cost  of  constniction.  Tho  minister  of  public  instruction  will  circu- 
late, in  all  the  provinces,  plans  for  school-houses  of  approved  sfyle,  recommending 
their  adoption. 

().  The  national  aid  for  the  purchase  of  furniture,  books,  and  apparatus,  destined  for 
the  use  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  distributed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 


purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  all  orders  which  may  be  sent  to  it  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools;  provided 
til  ore  be  sent,  at  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  money  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
order  as  determined  in  article  3. 
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7.  Half  of  the  salary  of  ono  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  each  province  to  \ratch 
over  its  schools  shall  be  paid  by  the  national  treasury,  to  the  amount  of  $80  monthly, 
on  condition  that  he  accept  the  oblip^ation  to  furnish  the  statistics  and  perform  the 
inspections  which  may  bo  required  ot  him  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

8.  The  eighth  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  national  lands  shall  be  set  apart  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  law. 

9.  The  executive  is  authorized  to  use  that  part  of  the  national  income  which  may  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  law,  until  such  time  as  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  shall  have  provided  sufficient  funds. 

10.  The  executive  will  adopt  measures  to  guarantee  the  faithful  application  of  the 
funds  which  may  be  distributed  among  the  provinces  in  virtue  of  this  law,  as  well  as 
the  exact  compliance  of  the  conditions  npon  which  they  are  distributed,  and  still 
further  using  his  influence  to  have  the  fund  destined  for  the  support  of  schools  admin- 
istered by  committees  elected  by  the  neighborhood. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  August,  1871,  the  first  national  normal  school  was  established,  which  is  now  in  a 
flonrisbiDg  condition,  giving  instruction  to  45  young  men,  who  will  shortly  respond  to 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  country. 

WOIUL  OF  THE  YEAR  1871. 

The  year  1871  was  a  very  remarkable  one  for  the  general  awakening  of  nearly 
all  the  provinces  to  the  necessity  of  doing  more  for  educational  interests,  and  this  even 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  republic.  The  province  of  Catamarca  has  set  apart  a 
special  fund  for  primary  education,  and  has,  as  well  as  Rioja,  made  education  compul- 
sory. The  other  provinces  are  moving  in  the  sxune  direction,  and  we  may  expect  to 
see  established  in  most  of  the  provinces  a  permanent  school  fund  before  the  close  of 
President  Sarmiento's  administration. 

An  appropriation  of  $12,000  was  made  during  the  year  for  establishing  public  libra- 
ries, and  local  committees  are  already  at  work  m  almost  ever^  province  lielping  along 
this  great  work.  At  the  present  writing  (August  15, 1872)  this  fund  is  exhausted,  and 
more  has  been  asked  for.  Fifty  public  libraries  have  been  established  during  the  year, 
cue-half  the  expenses  being  paid  by  the  national  government  and  one  half  by  popular 
subscription.  Agricultural  colleges  have  been  attached  to  various  national  colleges, 
with  the  object  of  stimulating  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  different  provinces. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  PROVINCES— BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  public  schools  of  this  province  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes — ^the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  schools  of  the  interior.  They  may  also  be  divided 
into  three  classes — the  schools  of  the  municipality,  the  schools  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  schools  of  the  benevolent  society  (sociedad  de  heneficencia.) 

The  schools  of  the  municipality  are,  of  course,  limited  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres ; 
the  other  two  classes  extend  also  to  the  interior.  In  these  schools  the  boys  and  girls 
are  generally  separate ;  there  are,  however,  schools  for  both  sexes,  but  these  do  not 
generally  receive  children  over  8  or  9  years  of  age.  The  schools  of  the  benevolent 
society  are  schools  for  girls,  and  those  of  the  municipalitv  are  of  both  classes.  The 
benevolent  society  is  a  society  of  ladies,  established  by  the  provincial  government, 
January  2,  1823,  under  whose  administration  in  the  beginning  all  the  girls'  schools  were 
l)laced,  while  the  funds  were  furnished  by  the  government. 

The  three  administrations  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  There  are  in  the  city 
municipal  schools,  Hociety  schools,  and  provincial  schools.  There  are  frequent  clashings 
between  the  administrations,  and  of  course  there  is  no  general  system.  In  the  interior 
these  administrations  are  reduced  to  two,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  much  better  result. 
In  another  respect  the  schools  of  the  interior  have  the  advantage,  as  they  have  in  many 
cases  school-houses,  while  in  the  city,  to  my  knowledge,  all  the  schools  are  kept  in 
dwelling-houses.    Graded  schools  are  of  course  unknown  in  the  city. 

The  schools  of  the  province  arc  in  general  under  the  supervision  of  the  department 
of  schools.  Owing  to  the  low  salaries,  there  is  a  great  deticiency  of  good  teachers, 
and  many  of  them  have  to  devote  nearly  all  their  time  to  other  occupations  in  order  to 
make  a  living. 

In  1822  the  university  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  organized  and  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments, viz :  Primary'  department,  preparatory  department,  department  of  exact  sciences, 
department  of  medicine,  department  of  jurisprudence,  department  of  theology. 

In  the  primanr  department  were  included  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  province. 
On  the  7th  of  January,  1828,  however,  they  were  separated  from  the  university  and 
placed  under  the  superiutoudence  of  an  inspector-general. 
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A  siinimary  of  tbe  provincial  schools  in  1871  shows  that  there  are  72  in  the  citj,  tiz  : 
17  for  boys,  24  for  girls,  aud  31  for  both  sexes.  lu  the  rural  districts  there  are  54  public 
schools,  viz :  26  for  boys,  20  for  girls,  aud  8  for  both  sexes.  Of  private  schools  there 
;iro  in  the  city  114,  viz:  38  for  boys,  16  for  girls,  aud  60  for  both  sexes.  In  the  interior 
there  are  42  private  schools,  viz :  12  for  boys,  10  for  gills,  aud  20  for  both  sexes.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  is  1,050. 

KNTRE  BIOS. 

The  population  in  this  province  is  very  scattered,  and  it  is  onlv  in  the  villages  that 
schools  are  to  be  found.  It  has  receutly  suffered  the  evils  incideutal  to  a  civil  war, 
but  is  rapidly  repairing  the  damages.  The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  an 
in.spector-general,  aud  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  great  activity  in  this  department. 
There  is  little  or  no  co-operation,  and  all  must  be  done  by  the  government. 

SANTA  Ft. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  most  backward  in  respect  of  education,  and  at  the  present 
day  there  is  less  movement  there  than  in  any  other  province.  In  Rosario,  the  princi- 
pal city,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  local  movement  in  favor  of  education. 

COURIENTES. 

This  province  has  very  recently  had  to  suffer  from  a  revolution,  and  is  still  in  a  very 
unsettled  state. 

CORDOBA. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  republic  in  respect  to  schools. 

SAN  LUIS. 

See  statistical  table  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

SANTIAGO. 

This  province  is  considered  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the  republic,  having  been 
niled  for  years  by  a  sort  of  military  despotism,  and  there  is^very  little  local  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education.  There  is  only  one  girls'  school  in  the  province,  which  has  a 
now  building,  constructed  in  1871.  Last  year  the  school  was  supported  by  the  scholais, 
but  is  now  sustained  by  the  national  govemmeut. 

MENDOZA. 

This  is  one  of  the  provinces  in  which  there  is  a  movement  favorable  to  edncation. 
Although  its  present  statistics  are  not  very  favorable,  the  efforts  now  making  can  not 
but  give  a  desirable  result.  This  year  a  new  school-house  has  been  built,  destined  for  a 
girls"  school,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  An  agricultural  college  has  been  establish^,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  national  and  provincial  governments. 

SAN  JUAN. 

This  province  is  considered  the  one  most  advanced  in  the  matter  of  edncation.  Tbe 
national  government  has  for  three  years  past  offered  a  premium  of  $10,000  to  that 
province  whose  statistics  should  show  one  child  in  school  for  every  ten  inhabitants, 
and  to  San  Juan  this  premium  has  been  awarded  for  three  years  in  succession. 

ri6ja. 

This  province  is  the  poorest  in  resources  and  most  backward  in  respect  to  edncation 
of  any  in  the  republic.  It  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  national  govomment, 
even  for  the  means  of  carrying  on  its  civil  go\  emmeut.  In  1867  there  was  not  a  single 
school  in  the  whole  province ;  now  there  are  40. 

CATAMARCA. 

Perhaps  in  no  province  in  the  republic  is  there  so  general  a  movement  in  favor  of 
education  as  in  this,  yet  its  actual  condition  is  far  from  satisfactory.  This  prorincs 
has  11  pupils  in  the  national  normal  school  in  Parana,  and  these  uo  the  most  promis- 
iug  young  men  in  the  institution.  Catamarca  has  set  apart  a  special  and  voxy  liberal 
fund  for  school  purposes  and  has  divided  the  province  into  15  school  ditttriets,  ap- 
pointing a  local  school  board  in  each  district.  The  dntiesof  this  school  boaxd  are:  Ist, 
to  administer  and  distribute  that  part  of  the  school  fond  which  ooiresponds  to  the  dis- 
trict ;  2d,  to  establish  schools  where  it  deems  expedient;  3d,  to  nominate  and  remove  all 
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emplojdaiuitaecbook;  4th,  to  contract  for  new  Bchool-bnildinga  or  forimprovemento  in 
okl  unea;  uth,  to  propuae  the  new  taxes  liy  ^rhicb  it  deema  eipeaiient  to  Augnient  the 

school  fnud  of  itD  rtapcctivD  diatrict;  Gth,  to  watoh  over  the  aohoolB  and  see  that  all  sen- 
eral  orders  am  faithfully  esecated.  The  avhool  lioard  ia  elected  anew  each  year.  Thero 
is  also  a  law  to  aid  in  establjahlDg  public  libraries,  which  allows  certain  Biiiall  iucomes 
to  each  library  entablished,  and,  beaidea  Ibis,  angmeiits  lium  the  prorincial  treaauiy, 
by  25  per  cent.,  the  amount  subscribed  by  indiTid'tals. 

TncruAM. 

The  city  of  Tacnmaik  is  deaignkted  as  the  site  of  the  second  nMional  uormal  schooL 

B&LTA   AND  JUJDY. 


(See  table  of 
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BOUVIA. 

(Republic.    Area,  374,480  •qnsramllo*.     PopnliUon,  1,087,350.) 
HinMer  <tfJHttiet,  irorihip,  and  public  inttnxAimt,  Dt.  H.  Terieazab. 
No  report  has  been  received. 


<Con 


BRAZIL. 

tlonal  Uonarcb;— £mplre.    Area.  3,000,000  tqiuie  mile*.    FopnlAtiou,  11,780.000.) 


DtBTRrCnON. 

TbeniDi8ter,in  bisrepott  to  the  legislature  for  1872,  nrgeutly  reoommenda  the  estab- 
lishment of  a.nnivcrsity,  since  there  lias  beon  a  very  oTident  decadence  in  the  schools 
of  law  and  the  schools  of.  medioioe,  the  only  inatitntions  for  enperior  Instruction. 
Meanwliile  a  decr^  has  been  publiahod,  making  the  eiatniuations  at  the«e  schools 
more  strict,  so  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  superior  education  somewhat. 

Law  ichoolM, — Of  these  there  arc  two,  viz,  at  Recife,  with  348  studenta,  and  at  San 
Paulo,  with  IM  ;  making  tb§  tot«l  nnmber  of  Irw  students  in  the  umpire  543. 

SeiiooU  0/ mtdioint. — Of  these  there  are  also  two,  viz,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  583  atn- 
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Historical  and  Geographical  InstituU. — This  aesooiation  has  held  fifteen  sessions  dnring 
the  year,  and  discussed  important  historical  and  geofprapbical  questions.  It  publishes 
a  viduable  quarterly  review,  {Bevista  Trimenealf)  containing  accounts  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  historical  and  geographical  essays.  The  association  possesses  a  library  of 
3,605  volumes,  193  maps,  and  272  volumes  of  manosciipt.  The  government  grants  an 
annual  subsidy  of  7,000  milreis. 

The  Public  Library  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, — ^The  increase  daring  the  last  year  was  757  vol- 
umes. The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  2,834,  certainly  a  small  number 
compared  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  420,000. 

Various  libraries. — There  are  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ten  other  libraries,  with 
an  aggregate  of  121,792  volumes,  the  largest  being  the  Portuguese  reading-room, 
founded  in  1837,  with  50,000  volumes,  and  the  smallest  that  of  the  Imperial  Typograph- 
ical Association,  founded  in  1854,  with  557  volumes.  In  the  provinces  there  are  four- 
teen public  libraries,  with  about  25,000  volumes.  There  are  also  libraries  connected 
with  most  of  the  convents  and  other  religious  institutions,  but  their  exact  extent  can 
not  be  ascertained. 

Dramatic  Conservatory  and  National  Theater. — ^The  first-mentioned  institute  is  a  com- 
mittee for  examining  dramatic  pieces  before  they  can  be  represented  at  the  theater. 
During  the  last  year  the  committee  examined  385  dramas,  of  which  361  received  a 
license  for  representation,  21  received  the  same  after  altering  and  suppressing  some 
passages,  and  3  were  rejected. 

ACADEMY  OF  FDOS  ARTS. 

The  number  of  students  was  187.  The  academy  possesses  an  art-museum  and  a 
library  of  834  volumes,  many  of  these  being  very  valuable  iUostrated  works. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

This  institution  for  higher  musical  instruction  was,  dnring  the  past  year,  attended 
by  139  students,  viz,  57  males  and  82  females. 

IMPERIAL  LYCEUM    OF  ARTS  AND    INDUSTRY    OF  THE    SOCIETY  FOR   PROMOTING    FINE 

ARTS. 

This  is  a  sort  of  polytechnic  school,  in  which  the  following  subjects  are  taught  free 
of  charge :  arithmetic,  algebra  up  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  geometry,  draw- 
ing of  hgures  and  ornaments,  geometrical  drawing,  machine  drawing,  civil  architec- 
ture, sciupture  of  ornaments  and  statuary,  music,  penmanship,  Portuguese,  French, 
and  English.  The  number  of  students  during  the  last  year  was  1,233,  and  during  the 
same  year  37  medals  were  conferred  on  deserving  students. 

Statistical  table  of  primary  schools. 


Provincea. 


City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Province  of  Alagoaa 

Anutswnas 

Bohia 

CearA 

Espirito-Santo 

Goyaz 

Maranbao ^ 

Mato  Grosso  

Minas  Geracs 

ParA 

Parabyba 

•  Parand 

Femambnco 

Pianhy 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santa  Catharina 

Sao  Panlo 

Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sol 

Sergipe 

Total...* 


Population 
according  to 

the  work 
"L'Empire 
dn  Brtsil." 


420,000 
300,000 
100,000 

1, 450, 000 
S50.000 
100,000 
350,000 
500,000 
100, 000 

1,600,000 
350,000 
300,000 
120.000 

1,220,000 
250,000 
240,000 

1,420,000 
200,000 
900,000 
560,000 
320.000 


11,270,000 


Number  of  schoola. 


PubUc. 


Ill 

118 

33 

885 

231 

64 

72 

117 

24 

554 

131 

97 

80 

332 

60 

71 

351 

93 

42G 

346 

136 


Private. 


3,603 


85 
8 

31 
6 
3 
1 

33 

4 

124 

1 

6 

10 

109 

8 

8 

101 

40 


116 
27 


711 


TotaL 


111 
303 

41 
306 
337 

67 

73 
ISO 

-38 
678 
132 
103 

90 
431 

68 

79 
452 
133 
426 
363 
153 


4,313 


Total 
number 

of 
scholars. 


6,149 

5,138 

972 

13,508 

10,390 

1,379 

1,699 

6,095 

733 

13,550 
6.099 
3,149 
1,517 

13,520 
1,188 
2,556 

12,0e0 
4,146 

11, 131 

12,311 
4,576 


132,016 


All  the  foregoing'  facts  regarding  education  in  Brazil  are  gathered  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for  1872,  kindly  furnished  this  office  by 
the  Brazilian  minister  at  Washington. 
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Tbere  are  theological  seminaries  in  tbe  cities  of  La  Serena,  Santiago,  Conoepcion,  and 
Aiicnd.  In  these  there  is  not  only  a  complete  course  of  theology,  but  there  are  also 
excellent  colleges,  in  \^hich  secondary  instruction  is  given,  and  from  which  come  very 
good  lawyers,  mathematicians,  «&c. 

All  of  the  secondary  instruction  given  in  the  lyceums,  colleges,  and  seminaries 
embraces  in  the  whole  republic  at  present  about  5,553  youths. 

Superior  and  scientilic  instruction  is  cliieily  given  in  the  halls  of  the  University  of 
Santiago  by  professors  who  depend  directly  on  this  corporation.  These  studies  are 
free  of  charge,  and  the  professors  are  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 

During  the  year  1871  235  degrees  in  the  different  faculties  were  conferred  by  the 
nuiversity  in  the  following  manner : 

Bachelors  of  Classical  Studies,  ihumanidades) , 94 

Bachelors  of  Medicine Id 

Bachelors  of  Law 52 

Licentiates  of  Medicine 10 

Licentiates  of  Law 57 

Mining  Engineers 1 

BuTyeyoT9j(ingeHi€ro8g€6grc^08) ^ 3 

There  are  also  special  establishments  such  as  tbe  military  academy,  the  naval 
school,  seminaries  for  male  and  female  teachers,  a  school  of  arts,  &c. 

The  school  of  arts  numbers  102  pupils,  who  all  live  in  the  school,  and  who  learn  the 
construction  of  machinery,  casting,  and  carpentering.  It  possesses  five  workshops, 
from  which  already  perfect  steam-on^nes  and  other  machinery,  furniture,  &c.,  have 
been  turned  out.  Although  these  articles  sell  very  well,  it  costs  the  government  not 
less  than  33,000  pesos  per  year  to  support  this  school.  To  enter  this  scliool  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  prools  of  good  capacity  and  conduct  by  means  of  a  previous  competitive 
examination. 

PRIMABY  AND  POPULAR  EDUCJATION. 

The  munificence  of  private  individuals,  the  generosity  of  the  clergy,  and  the  general 
enthusiasm  have  contributed,  no  less  than  the  government,  to  tbe  advancement  of  popu- 
lar education,  which  is,  without  dispute,  the  first  need  of  a  aation  and  the  first  duty 
which  fellow-citizens  owe  to  each  other.  The  last  report  made  to  the  national  con- 
gress by  Seuor  Cifuentes,  inspired  by  this  universal  sentiment,  is  fhll  of  patriotic 
echoes,  which  show  that  the  education  of  the  children  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  tbe 
people.  The  capital,  above  all,  sets  a  worthy  example  in  this  matter.  There  are  in  this 
city  (Santiago)  various  private  societies  which  support  numerous  schools.  Not  only 
do  they  contribute  of  their  wealth,  but  many  of  the  members  jgratuitously  give  some 
hours'  instruction  in  the  above-mentioned  schools.  These  societies  visit  the  schools 
which  they  support,  and  administer  them  by  assembling  from  time  to  time  to  discuss 
improvements  and  to  consider  the  apnlications. '  There  is  not  a  youth  in  Santiago  who 
does  not  personally  contribute  to  the  several  permanent  committees  on  education 
already  existing.  At  one  of  these  colleges,  in  which  those  favored  by  fortune  study, 
the  students  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting  among  themselves  small  sums,  which  they 
devote  toward  the  education  of  thcfpoor. 

The  law  requires  every  convent  to  maintain  a  public  school,  and  some  of  them  vol- 
untarily maintain  more  than  one.  The  government  furnishes  all  this  class  of  institn- 
tions  very  liberally  with  books. 

The  schools  supported  by  private  philanthropy,  and  those  in  which  the  pupils  pay 
some  fee,  are  all  included  under  the  designation  of  private  schools,  in  contraaistinction 
to  those  supported  by  the  government,  which  are  properly  called  public  schools,  and 
numbered,  in  the  present  year,  451.  In  the  same  year  the  free  schools  of  the  state 
numbered  706. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction,  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1872,  exi>ended 
the  sum  of  $542,254.25.  In  this  sum  is  comprised  the  expense  not  only  for  the  schools, 
but  also  for  the  institute,  the  lycenms,  the  normal  schools,  the  school  of  agriculture, 
the  school  of  arts,  the  nniversity ,  &c.  During  the  same  period  the  regular  income  of 
the  republic  amounted  to  $9,574.*.^.10. 

There  are  at  present  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  State  54,821  children,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  the  annual  expense  for  each  one  of  these  averages  8  pesos  98  centavos. 

The  actual  proportion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the  children 
attending  school  is  25  inhabitants  to  every  scholar. 
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ECUADOR. 
(Hcpablio.    Area,  aboat  300,000  sqoaro  miles.    Population,  1,108,083.) 

Minister  of  public  inainiction,  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  A.  Leon. 

Through  tho  kinclooss  of  Sefior  Don  Antonio  Flores,  the  following  recent  facts  re- 
garding cdncation  in  Ecuador  have  been  furnished,  from  tho  journal  La  Prensa,  (The 
Press  J  published  at  Guayaquil,  numbers  of  March  12  and  May  25,  lc^72. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

An  injustice  which  has  long  oppressed  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
republic  is  at  last  to  be  reformed.  The  indigenous  classes,  so  long  neglected,  except  by 
the  task-master  and  tax-collector,  are  to  receive  a  solid  education,  which  will  lift  them 
from  the  brutish  condition  in  which  up  to  this  time  they  have  been  submerged,  either 
from  the  want  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  instruct  them,  or  because  of 
the  abject  state  in  which  they  have  existed  since  the  conquest.  A  stimulus  has  been 
wanted  to  inspire  them  to  compete  with  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  who  alone 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  received  the  benefit  of  instruction,  though  even  this  has 
been  most  8ui)erficial. 

With  such  a  laudable  end,  the  Christian  Brothers  have  established  in  the  capital  of 
the  republic  a  normal  school,  where,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  aborigines  will 
receive  a  useful  education,  with  the  obligation  on  their  part  of  transmitting  the  knowl- 
edge they  receive  to  the  people  of  their  tribes. 

Many  obstacles  will  present  themselves  to  the  realization  of  this  work,  as  this 
unfortunate  class  resist  accepting  every  kind  of  instruction,  believing  that  the  benefits 
which  they  will  obtain  are  but  a  pretext  for  exacting  greater  services  of  them,  and 
more  especially  military  duty,  toward  which  they  show  an  invincible  repugnance.  The 
judgment,  however,  with  which  this  afiair  is  managed  will  gradually  conquer  every 
resistance,  and  little  by  little  the  aborigines  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  value  of  educa- 
.tion,  which  will  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  civilized  men. 

Apart  from  the  very  marked  protection  of  the  government,  we  feel  confident  in  the 
good  results  of  the  institution,  because  of  the  undeniable  competence  of  the  directors, 
already  proved  in  the  many  establishments  which  they  have  hitherto  managed  in  the 
republic. 

Another  school  for  children  has  been  opened  in  Jipijapa  (province  of  Manabi)  on  the 
1st  February,  1872,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  society  of  Brothers.  The  ceremony 
t<x)k  place  with  all  the  pomp  which  republican  countries,  understanding  the  impor- 
tance of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  give  to  the  establishment  of  educational  institu- 
tions, in  which  is  the  best  hope  of  the  progress  and  future  of  the  state. 

The  government  has  ordered  the  purchase  of  two  farms  for  a  practical  school  of 
agriculture,  and  has  directed  that  a  number  of  articles  for  the  school  of  arts  and  sciences 
he  purchased  in  the  United  States.  Brother  Felier,  in  charge  of  organizing  the  estab- 
lishment, has  proceeded  to  I^ew  York  in  fulfillment  of  thiB  purpose. 

The  education  of  women  likewise  improves  daily  among  us,  and  we  can  now  add 
to  the  colleges  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  those  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who.  among 
other  beneficial  objects,  propose  one  interesting  to  our  society,  the  want  of  wnich  has 
been  keenly  felt,  namely,  an  education  for  females  adapted  to  all  classes  of  society  and 
to  thedifi'erent  conditions  of  life.  With  the  decided  patronage  given  to  establishments 
of  education,  making  them  more  general,  tho  most  positive  and  durable  good  is  ob- 
tained. 

We  can  not  do  less  than  congratulate  ourselves  on  seeing  the  flattering  picture  which 
Ecuador  now  presents,  where  the  national  schools  are  superior  to  those  oiother  Hispano- 
American  republics,  excepting  only  Chili. 

Since  the  3d  of  April,  in  the  canton  of  Amboto,  14  primary  schools  for  children  have 
been  est-ablished,  with  907  scholars. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  school  of  fine  arts  was  opened  in  the  capital,  Quito,  on  the  2d  May,  1872,  with 
13  students,  and  increased  to  a  larger  number  in  a  few  days.  The  kindly  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  toward  all  the  arts,  and  more  especially  painting,  of  which 
they  have  always  given  excellent  proof,  is  well  known,  and  we  believe  that  this  new 
institute  wiU  efficaciously  develop  so  as  to  deserve  the  consideration  of  tho  most  civil- 
ized nations  and  contribnte  to  the  country's  glory. 
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GUIANA,  (BRITISH.) 

(British  Ck>lony.    Aroa,  76,000  Bqnare  miles.    PopolAtion,  193,481.) 

Inspector  of  schools,  W.  G.  G.  Austin. 

From  Mr.  Austin's  report  for  1^0,  published  at  Demcrora  in  1871,  the  following 
facts  are  gathered : 

TEACHERS. 

As  a  rule  the  teachers  are  all  colored,  and  are  either  native  Creoles  or  foreigners  from 
the  British  West  Indies.  In  the  city  of  Georgetown,  the  capital,  there  is  a  normal 
school,  bearing  the  name  of  Bishop's  College,  at  which  most  of  the  native  teachers  are 
trained.  The  faculty  of  this  institution  consists  of  a  warden,  a  sub-warden,  and  a 
training-master.  The  regular  time  for  admission  is  in  September,  and  candidates  are 
obliged  to  pass  an  elementary  examination.  As  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or 
jftve  vacancies  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  the  examination  is  usually  competi- 
tive. Students  have  board  and  lodging  free  at  the  institution,  and  those  who  are  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  EngUnd  receive  £10  a  year,  or  £4  a  month,  to  assist 
in  defrayiujnr  the  necessary  expenses.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  usual 
branches  of  a  common  English  education,  Latin  and  algebra  being  the  only  extra 
branches.  At  the  semi-annual  examinations  various  classes  of  merit  are  awarded.  At 
the  first  examination  only  common  English  branches,  with  music  and  drawing  as 
optional  subjects,  are  required ;  at  the  second,  algebra,  and  book-keeping  also,  to  which 
such  moment  is  attached  t(iat  in  case  of  failure  in  either,  despite  having  obtained  the 
number  of  marks  necessary,  no  certificates  are  conferred.  Pupil-teachers  have  also  to 
pass  an  annual  .examination  in  August,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  teachers, 
though  more  elementary. 

The  system  upon  which  teachers  are  paid  is  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  draw 
out  the  energy  and  teaching-power  of  the  master.    Salaries  are  dependent  upon  two 
conditions:  the  efficiency  of  tlie  pupils,  as  exhibited  at  each  yearly  examination  by 
the  inspector  of  schools,  and  the  annual  averages  returned.    The  oonsequeuce  is  ihaX  ^ 
the  salaries  are  continually  varying. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  divided,  according  to  the  results  of  the  examination,  into  five  classes, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  with  a  per  capita  allowance  of  8, 7, 6, 5,  or  4  dollars,  respectively,  as  a 
government  grant.  This  grant,  however,  constitutes  only  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
allowed  to  schools,  the  other  third  being  supposed  to  be  raided  by  school-fees.  In  ease 
these  fees  do  not  amount  to  one-third  of  the  government  allowance,  the  latter  is,  by  a 
regulation  of  the  education  committee,  subject  to  a  reduction.  Hitherto,  however,  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  carry  this  rule  into  efiect,  as  very  few  schools  succeed 
in  raising  the  required  third.  The  amount  of  fee.paid  by  each  child  is  rather  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher ;  usage,  however,  has  fixed  it  at  from  4  to  8  cents  a  week. 

School-houses  are,  with  few  exceptions,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  various  relig- 
ious denominations,  they  deriving  aid  from  the  government  when  asked  for.  Schools, 
therefore,  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  clergy,  who  are  termed  their  pat- 
rons, and  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  appointing  or  dismissing  the  teacher  at 
pleasure,  as  also  the  division  of  the  grant  among  the  various  school  officers. 

SCHOOL-DfSPECTION. 

Tlie  inspector  pays  a  visit  to  every  school  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing examinations.  Three  or  four  days  previous  to  his  coming  the  patron  is  ofiicially 
notified  in  a  printed  letter,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  schedules  to  be  filled  out  by 
the  teacher.  On  these  schedules  are  entered  nil  the  names  on  the  register  for  the  quar- 
ter ;  those  presented  for  examination  arranged  in  standards  according  to  their  attain- 
ments. Against  each  name  are  placed  the  age,  index  number,  time  of  admittance, 
and  number  of  times  present  at  school  during  the  preceding  six  months.  No  child  is 
eligible  for  examination  who  has  not  attended  at  least  one  hundred  times  during  the  pre- 
cecfing  six  months.  The  examination  embraces  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  dictation. 
There  are  six  standards  of  merit.  In  order  that  a  school  should  pass  satisfactorily  in 
any  class,  it  is  necessary  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  for  the  year  should  be  able  to 
pass  in  standard  I,  which  is  the  lowest.  For  a  school  to  be  placed  in  either  of  the 
classes  A,  B,  C,  or  I),  it  is  necessary  that  8  per  cent,  of  the  average  should  pass  in  stand- 
ard VI,  10  per  cent,  in  standard  V,  14  per  cent,  in  standard  Iv,  and  20  per  oent.  in 
standard  III. 
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IRREGUIARITT  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

The  irregnlarity  of  attendance,  partioalarly  in  the  raral  districts,  is  a  great  drawback 
to  the  efforts  of  the  teacher.  Hero  the  parents  work  on  the  sngar-plantations,  and  as 
they  have  their  own  farms  usually  at  a  great  distance  from  their  houses,  Monday  is 
the  day  which  they  regularly  set  apart  for  bringing  home  provisions  to  serve  the 
family  during  the  week ;  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  children  who  are  able  to 
assist  are  carried  "  aback,''  as  it  is  called.  So  it  frequently  happens  that  Monday's 
attendance  bears  a  proportion  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fiflh  that  of  Wednes- 
day. If,  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  visit,  all  whose  names  are  on  the  schedules  for 
examination  are  not  present,  the  inspector  usually  makes  a  second  visit,  when  such 
absences  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

SCHOOL-HOURS. 

The  schools  are  open  at  9  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  The  hour  from  12  to  1  is  given  for  recrea- 
tion. At  10  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m.  the  register  is  called,  and  children  coming  after  these 
hours  are  not  included  in  the  numbers,  which  are  put  down  immediately  on  summing 
up  those  present.  A  child  regularly  attending  for  ten  weeks  is  elig^le  for  examina- 
tion, so  far  as  the  requirement  of  *'  time"  can  qualify  him. 

STANDARDS  OF  MERIT. 


Standards. 


StaDdard  I.. 
Standard  n.. 
Standard  in 
Standard  lY. 


Standard  V.. 


Standard  VI. 


Beading. 


Monosyllables 


Third  book  of  any  re- 
vised series. 

Third  book  of  any  re- 
vised 6erii». 

The  Irish  fourth  book, 
or  that  of  any  re  viBed 
series. 


The  Irish  fifth  book, 
or  that  of  any  re- 
vised aeries. 


Heading  from  the 
sixth  standard  of 
any  revised  code  of 
Bcliool  books,  or  firom 
a  newspaper. 


Writing. 


Monosyllables,  or 
letters  from  a  copy 
set  on  a  slate. 

Words  as  above. 


Writing  firom  a  copy 
set  on  the  slate  or 
on  the  blackboard. 

A  plain,  legible, 
round  hand  as 
above. 


A  neat,  round  hand 
as  above. . 


A  fine  and  neat 
round  hand  from 
Darnell's  course, 
or  any  ot  her  stand- 
ard copy-book. 


Arithmetio. 


Notation  np  to  20. 


Any  of  the  lower 
rules  of  arithme- 
tio. 

Snbstraotion  and 
long  multiplica- 
tion. 

Long  division  and 
the  compound 
rules  up  to  rom- 
pound  multiplica- 
tion; notation  to 
millions. 

The  compound 
rules,  including 
reduction  and  no- 
tation up  to  bill- 
ions. 

Proportion  and  proc- 
tice,  or  bills  of 
parcels  and  nota- 
tion. 


Dictation. 


A  passage,  similar 
to  that  rcad,writ- 
ten  on  slate. 


A  passage,  similar 
to  that  r<»ul, writ- 
ten on  paper. 


A  passage,  similar 
to  that  read,  writ- 
ten on  paper. 


STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  schools,  exclusive  of  Indian  missioDS,  aided  by  government  was  149, 
10  of  which  received  grants  for  the  first  time  in  1870.  The  number  of  children  on 
the  3l8t  December  was  15,669,  exclusive  of  a  few  schools  from  which  no  returns  have 
yet  been  sent  in ;  and  the  average  attendance  was  8,894.  These  schools  belonged  to 
the  following  denominations :  Church  of  England,  Church  of  Scotland,  Roman  Catholic, 
Wesleyan,  London  Missionary,  and  CongregationiU. 

The  expenditure  of  the  board  of  education  in  aid  of  salaries,  rents,  repairs,  books, 
and  other  school-requisites,  during  1870,  was  $63,747.06. 

PARAGUAY. 

(BepubUe.    Asea,  about  60,000  square  miles.    Population,  about  1,000,000.) 

No  report  has  been  received. 

PERU. 

(BepubUc    Area,  558,000  square  miles.    Population,  3,374,000.) 

Minister  of  public  instructUmf  The  Minister  of  the  Intebior,  F.  Rosas. 
No  report  has  been  received. 
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Besides  the  public  schools  there  is  also  a  number  of  private  schools,  as  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  establish  a  school,  and  as  the  government  does  not  oblige  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  but  merely  insists  on  having  their  children 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  kingdom  ten  persons,  men  or  women,  at  the 
age  of  20  who  are  not  thorou^y  versed  in  these  thr«e  elements  of  education.  There 
may  be  but  few  natives  who  possess  a  higher  or  classical  education,  but  likewise  very 
few  who  do  uot  possess  a  very  good  elementary  education.  People  read  a  great  deal, 
csj[>ecially  newspapers,  whoso  number  and  circulation  are  very  large  compared  with  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  two  chief  papers  are  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at 
Honolulu  ;  they  are  papers  of  considerable  size  and  are  generally  well  edited.  One  of 
them,  the  ^^Kuokoa,''  (the  Independent,)  is  the  organ  of  the  opposition,  and  has  a  cir- 
culation of  at  least  5,000.  The  other  paper,  the  "Auokoa,"  (the  Now  Era,)  is  the  gov- 
ernment organ,  and  advocates  the  national  independence.  It  has  about  the  same 
number  of  subscribers  as  the  "  Kuokoa."  Other  papers  are  published  in  English,  and 
are  likewise  read  a  great  deal  by  the  natives.  Besides  the  ]K>litical  jouruflds,  which 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  an  entirely  free  press,  there  are  several  religious  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  different  religions  denominations. 


OBITUARY  OF  FOREIGN  EDUCATORS,  AUTHORS,  AND  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

From  September  1, 1871,  to  November  1, 1872. 

1871. 

SEPTEMBBR. 

Th.  SchliephaJcef  professor  of  philosophy  in  Heidelberg,  died  September  5. 

Th.  Leykantf  professor  of  chemistry  in  Nuremberg,  September  14. 

C.  SUpJlej  philologist,  in  Baden-Baden,  September  15. 

Bernhardt  president  of  the  school-council  of  the  canton  of  Grisons,  Switzerland,  at 
Chur,  September  15. 

Richard  lientley^  well-known  English  publisher,  in  London,  Septomber  15. 

Dr.  Hertz ^  professor  of  anatomy  at  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  September  27.  He  was  the 
first  Israelite  who  received  a  government  appointment  in  Bavaria. 

Cipriani  Potter,  director  of  the  academy  of  music  in  London,  a  friend  and  pupil  of 
Beethoven,  in  London,  September  29. 

OCTOBER. 

Arvid  August  Afzeliusy  Swedish  poet  and  historian,  at  Enkoping,  Sweden,  October  1. 

Dr.  J,  B,  Baltzer,  professor  of  dogmatics  at  Breslau,  Prussia,  October  2.  He  was  a 
Catholic  theologian  of  high  repute,  and  wrote  numerous  theological  works,  of  a  liberal 
and  philosophical  character,  K>r  which  he  in  1860  was  suspended  from  office  by  the 
archbishop  of  Breslau. 

Charles  Bdbbage  died  about  the  middle  of  October,  in  England.  He  was  bom  in 
Devonshire,  December  26, 1792,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  mathematics.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  calculating-machine,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  {'Tables  of  Logarithms^  and 
''  Economy  of  Manufactures,"  besides  numerous  essays  for  scientific  journals. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  died  in  London  about  the  middle  of  October.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  geologists  of  our  time.  Bom  February  19, 1792,  he  entered  the  army  in 
1807,  and  took  part  in  the  Peninsular  war,  but  left  the  service  in  1816,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  His  most  famous  works  are  '*  The 
SUnrian  System"  and  '^  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains." 

Dr.  M,  K  A.  NaumanUf  protessor  of  medicine  and  natural  sciences  at  Bonn,  October 
19.  He  was  bom  at  Dresden,  October  7, 1798,  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  and  was 
professor  at  Berlin,  from  whence  in  1828  he  was  called  to  Bonn,  x^anmann  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  teachers  Germanv  possessed,  and  wrote  many  works,  the  most 
important  of  which  are,  **  Manual  of  Medical  Clinics"  and  "  General  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics." 

NOVEBfBER. 

Professor  Peter  Bjorty  famous  Danish  philologist,  November  11,  in  Copenhagen. 
Nicolai  Turgenjew,  near  Paris,  November  13.    He  was  a  Russian  writer  of  liberal 
tendencies,  well  known  through  bis  work,  "  La  Russie  et  les  Russes." 
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aiy,  and  Political,*'  "  The  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes"  &c.,  &c.»  in  London, 
May  27. 

Dr,  Adolf  Solhrig,  professor  ofpsychiatiy  at  the  University  of  Munich,  in  Munich, 
May  31.  , 

FriediHch  Gerat&ckery  Germany's  greatest  traveler,  author  of  many  works  of  travel, 
especially  in  North  and  South  America,  in  BruuswicU^  May  31. 

•    JUNE. 

Charles  Lever y  "well-known  English  novelist,  for  many  years  British  consul  in  Trieste, 
in  Trieste,  June  1. 

Dr.  Hundeshagetij  professor  of  church  history  and  dogmatics  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  author  of  many  standard  theological  works,  at  Boun,  June  1. 

Dr,  J,  F.  Ueasel,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  technology  at  the  Uni versitfr  of  Mar- 
burg, in  Marburg,  June  3. 

I>r.  Thorbecke,  famous  Dutch  statesman,  author  of  works  on  political  economy,  and 
a  great  friend  of  education,  at  the  Hague,  June  3. 

Dr,  Robert  PrutZj  German  poet  and  litterateur,  author  of  many  works  on  the  history 
of  literature,  at  Stettin,  Juno  21. 

Dr,  E.  F.  Souchayy  historian,  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  June  30. 

Dr.  F.  Eampe,  author  of  many  free  religious  and  philosophical  works,  in  Wildbad, 
June  30. 

JULY. 

Dr,  Karl  Jdger,  oldest  professor  at  the  Vienna  University,  (91  years  old,)  famons  ocu- 
list, at  Vienna,  July  2. 

Dr,  W,  Eisenlohr.  professor  at  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsnihe,  July  10. 

Dr,  Eugene  Rosshirtj  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Berlin,  July  13. 

Jieniio  JuareZy  president  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  in  Mexico,  July  15. 

Dr,  Emil  Seidly  professor  of  medicine  at  Prague. 

Dr,  E.  Uauschild,  professor  ofmusicatthe  University  of  Basle,  author  of  standard 
works  on  the  history  of  music,  at  Basle,  July  29. . 

'  F,  A,  Kaiser.  Holland's  greatest  astronomer,  professor  at  the  University  of  Leyden, 
at  Leyden,  end  of  July. 

C,  F,  Appuiiy  well-known  German  traveler  and  scientist  at  Georgetown,  Guinea. 

AUGUST. 

Philipp  NaihusiuSy  editor  of  popular  German  journals  at  Lucerne,  August  16. 

SEPTEMBER.      , 

Nicolai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtingj  famous  Danish  theological,  educational,  and 
political  author  and  poet,  and  bishop  of  the  Danish  church.  Ho- was  bom  in  1783,  in  the 
])ar8onage  of  Udby,  in  the  south  of  Zealand.  Both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side  the 
family  hod  been  Danes,  of  the  most  Danish  intensity,  for  long  generations.  He  was 
therefore  strongly  national  in  all  his  writings,  and  of  all  the  northern  writers  not  one 
bus  so  exclusively  been  a  man  of  the  people.  He  never  cared  to  address  the  polite 
world  of  letters ;  be  wrote  poems  for  the  people,  and  in  return  there  is  no  poet  in  our 
time  whose  works  have  been  so  read  and  loved  in  the  homes  of  the  peasants  as  his  have 
been.  In  his  later  years  ho  spent  much  labor  in  advocating  a  new  scheme  of  edu- 
cation for  the  poor  and  the  rural  population,  by  means  of  the  so-called  "  farmers'  high 
schools."    Ho  died  at  Copenhagen,  September  2. 

Dr.  Kochf  professor  and  philologist  at  Eisenach,  September  5. 

Don  Manuel  Mendez,  minister  of  public  instruction  of  the  republic  of  San  Salvador, 
murdered  in  Salvador,  September  7. 

Von  DeniSj  technologist  and  architect,  who  built  the  first  German  railroad,  at  Dtlrk- 
beim,  September  9. 

Dr.  Georg  PhilUpSy  professor  of  the  history  of  law  and  author  of  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  Aigcn,  Austria. 

Dr,  Riedely  keeper  of  the  royal  archives  and  historian  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
at  Berlin,  September  8. 

Dr.  Ludtcig  Feuerhachy  famous  German  philosopher.  He  was  bom  at  Landshut,  Ba- 
varia, July  28, 1806,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.  For  some  time 
professor  at  Erlangen,  he  soon  retired  to  private  life  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
philosophical  studies.  In  the  beginning  a  follower  of  Hegel,  be  soon  showed  himself 
as  an  independent  tliiuker,  in  his  first  work,  '^Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality," 
which  appeared  in  1830.  He  boldly  attacked  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul,  and  broke  entirely  with  all  philosophical  and  theological  traditions.    This 
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EDUCATION  IN   THE   HAWAIIAN  ISIiANDS. 

BY  C.  J.  LYONS. 

The  first  establishment  of  common  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  effected 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  governing  chiefs,  between  the  years  1823  and  1827. 
After  much  persuasion  by  4;he  American  missionaries,  the  chiefs,  together  with  their 
immediate  followers,  placed  themselves  under  instruction.  It  is  related  that,  at  first, 
the  King  directed  two  or  three  of  his  more  intelligent  subjects  to  try  this  matter  of 
learning  to  rea<l,  and  see  if  it  were  safe,  in  which  case  he  himself,  and  others  of  rank, 
would  follow.  In  the  course  of  time  the  new  accomplishment  became  so  popular  that 
the  adherents  of  the  chiefs  and  others  were  sent  all  over  the  group  to  establish  schools, 
which  were  attended  by  nearly  the  whole  population.  The  schools  were  several  hun- 
dred in  number — at  one  time  nearly  nine  hundred— composed  mostly  of  adults,  and,  in 
their  highest  prosperity,  were  reported  to  contain  52,000  pupils.  .  It  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  body  of  despotic  chiefs  seeking,  under  the  movement  of  Christian  influ- 
ence, to  educate  the  masses  of  their  barbarous  people.  The  scholars  assembled  for 
instruction  during  an  hour  or  two  in  the  early  forenoon,  probably  as  soon  as  7  or  B 
o'clock,  in  most  cases,  and  then  dispersed  to  meet  again,  for  a  like  period,  at  3  o'clock,  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  afternoon. 

The  method  of  study  was  of  the  rudesi)  kind,  and  the  matter  of  discipline  but  little 
thought  of.  The  teachers  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  chiefs,  who  ordered  the 
people  to  provide  for  their  wants.  In  many  cases  they  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
teachers  with  land  to  cultivate. 

Besides  reading  and  writing,  some  teaching  in  arithmetic  and  geography  was  at- 
tempted. Both  these  branches  of  study  have  always  been  favorites  with  the  Hawai- 
ians. 

In  a  few  years  the  larger  part  of  the  people  had  acquired  the  art  of  reading,  and 
the  schools,  not  being  thoroughly  established,  especially  for  children,  suffered  a  great 
decline. 

From  1830  to  1840  the  .American  missionaries  sustained  at  each  of  their  stations 
(which  at  the  latter  period  were  eighteen  in  number)  schools  intended  as  models,  for 
which  purpose  small  grants  of  money  were  made  each  year  by  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  and  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  the  chiefs. 

The  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  were  kept  up  or  not,  according  as  there  waa 
more  or  less  energy  on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  district  head-men,  (chief  agents,)  the 
schools  being  always  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries. 

After  the  French  Roman  Catholic  mission  was  firmly  established  in  the  group,  which 
was  in  1839,  its  own  schools  were  also  set  in  operation,  and  furnished  with  school- 
books,  prepared  and  printed  by  the  same  organization.  These  schools  were  not  as 
numerous  as  the  others,  but  have  always  been  an  important  element. 

FIRST  SCHOOL-LAW. 

In  1840  the  first  written  constitution  and  laws  were  promulgated. 

Among  the  latter  was  a  school-law,  further  amended  in  1841.  By  this  law,  which 
has  a  strong  tinge  of  Massachusetts  ideas,  or  something  akin  to  them,  in  its  composi- 
tion, the  parents  in  any  district  where  the  children  outnumbereid  fifteen  were 
empowered  to  meet  and  choose  three  of  their  number  as  school-officers.  These  were  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  superintendent  for  each  island,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
assembly  of  chiefs,  (which  was  the  then  existing  government,)  in  securing  teachers. 
They  were  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  teachers  from  the  avails  of  the  old  feudal- 
law-tax,  (a  la1>or-tax,)  and  the  cnief  of  the  district  was  to  provide  a  piece  of  land  upon 
which  the  older  scholars  were  expected  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher.  The 
teacher,  moreover,  was  entitled  to  freedom  from,  taxation.  Teachers  were  obliged,  even 
at  that  early  day,  to  have  certificates.  Attendance  was  oiade  compulsory.  To  per- 
sons born  after  1820,  ability  to  read  and  write  was  made  a  condition  of  marriage,  or  of 
holding  any  office. 

The  schools  do  not  appear  to  have  thoroughly  flourished  under  this  system  until 
1846,  when  the  departments  of  the  government  were  organized,  a  minister  of  public 
instruction  appointed  by  law,  and  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  government  revenues 
for  the  support  of  schools.  He  was  directed  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  common- 
school  system  of  the  group ;  to  make  frequent  tours  of  the  different  islands ;  to  hold  «, 
examinations;  and  to  infuse  energy  and  a  spirit  of  order  genepilly.  In  18^  a  regular 
flchool-tax  of  ^  upon  each  taxable  individual  was  imposed,  and  the  tax-collectors  in 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  is  compnisory  npon  all  between  tbe  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  Parents 
or  guardians  are  fioed  five  dollars  in  case  of  absenteeism.  Should  parental  authorit^r 
prove  powerless,  a  term  at  tbe  reform-school,  or  labor  otherwise  enforced,  is  provided 
as  a  penalty.  Teachers  are  now  directed  to  make  complaints  for  truancy  to  the  district- 
justice. 

SCHOOL-TERMS. 

I 

The  vacations  are  fixed  by  the  board  of  education ;  forty  weeks,  or  ten  weeks  per 
quarter,  bein^,  by  the  present  rule,  the  school-term  for  the  year.  The  number  of 
children  requisite  in  each  district  to  authorize  the  continuance  of  a  school  is  also  at 
the  option  of  the  same  body,  as  well  as  the  number  of  school-hours  each  day.  The 
tendency  among  Hawaiians  is  to  begin  early  and  dismiss  early. 

SUPPORT. 

The  regular  school-tax  of  |2  proving  inadequate  in  many  thinly-settled  districts 
to  keep  up  the  schools  during  the  whole  school-year,  a  special  appropriation  from  the 

fmenu  revenue  was  made  in  1868,  and  has  been  since  continued  from  year  to  year, 
or  school-houses,  the  same  has  been  done  ^  the  parents,  however,  in  many  instanoea 
co-operating  with  the  government  in  repairing  and  building,  when  requested. 

• 

STUDIES  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

In  all  schools  known  as  common  schools  where  tuition  is  free  the  instruction  is 
entirely  in  the  Hawaiian,  language.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  in  the  Hilo 
(Hawaii)  union  school,  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  graded  school  on  the  islands. 
In  this  school,  at  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  scholars  are  admitted  to  the  English 
department. 

At  Honolulu  there  are  two  schools  attended  by  Hawaiians,  (the  royal  school  for  boys 
and  the  Mililani  school  for  girls,)  where  a  fee  of  $5  per  year  is  required  of  each 
scholar.  In  these  schools  competent  teachers  are  employed,  at  salaries  from  $1,500 
down,  and  the  English  language  is  made  tlie  vehicle  of  instruction.  For  many  years 
tbe  American  Protestant  mission  furnished  school-books  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at 
a  price  below  cost,  prepared  by  its  own  members. 

The  Catholic  mission  furnished  its  own  school-books.  The  scarcity  of  school-books, 
consequent  upon  the  expense  of  preparing  them  where  only  sm^  additions  are  neces- 
sary, had  proved  a  great  drawback.  ' 

Lately  Thomson's  Higher  Arithmetic  has  been  translated  and  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  reading-book  modeled  after  the  Progressive  Third  Reader  of  Town  and 
Holbrookes  series,  but  containing  much  original  matter,  succeeded  this.  An  edition  of 
7,000  was  printed  of  each. 

Two  geographies  are  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Colbum's  Ment-al  Arithmetic, 
which  has  long  been  the  standard,  has  been  translated  and  reprinted.  One  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  the  Hawaiians  in  their  efibrts  to  keep  up  their  own  language,  which 
to  them  cannot  be  replaced.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  at  low  wages  teachers 
competent  to  introduce  English  as  a  common-school  branch  is  the  principal  reason  for 
its  non-introduction. 

A  government  day-school  for  English-speaking  children  is  maintained  at  Honolulu ; 
salary  of  head  teacher,  $1,500,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The  distinction  between 
this  and  the  other  high-grade  schools  already  mentioned  consists  in  the  ability  to  use 
tbe  English  language  previous  to  entrance,  as  no  race  distinctions  are  allowed. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  quite  prominent  independent  day-schools 
in  Honolulu,  where  English  is  taught  by  native  Hawaiians. 

LAHAINALUNA  SEMINART. 

This  is  the  national  college  for  native  male  Hawaiians.  It  is  not,  however,  a  char- 
tered institution,  but  is  supported  directly  by  government  appropriations.  It  was 
established  in  1831  by  the  American  mission,  near  Lahaina,  or  Maui,  which  was  then 
the  second  place  of  importance  on  the  islands.  It  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Amer- 
ican college,  the  course  of  study  requiring  four  years.  Average  number  of  students, 
90 ;  in  attendance  at  the  last  report,  103.  A  valuable  piece  of  arable  land  being 
attached  to  the  institution,,  the  pupils  labor  regularly  for  their  own  support.  No  tuition- 
fees  are  expected.  In  1849,  the  government  assumed  the  support  and  control  of  this 
seminary,  under  the  stipulation,  however,  that  no  reli^ous  teaching  should  be  intro- 
duced contrary,  in  its  principles,  to  the  previous  teachings  of  the  American  mission* 
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« 

tho  different  districts  aDthorized  to  transfer  the  amount  to  a  district-treasarer,  who 
acted  as  paymaster  to  the  teachers.  This  tax  has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  time. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  exempt  parents  sending  their  children  to  private  schools, 
but,  fortunately,  without  success. 

The  office  of  minist-er  of  public  instruction  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education  j  the  board  consisting  of  three  members. 

By  the  act  of  1865,  which,  with  slight  modification,  is  the  present  school-law,  the 
board  of  education  consists  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  King,  to  serve,  without 
pay.  The  prominence  of  the  president  of  the  board  ceased  by  tho  creation  of  the 
office  of  inspector-general,  whoso  duties  are  nearly  those  formerly  imposed  upon  the 
minister  of  public  instruction. 

■ 

THE  INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

• 

He  is  appointed  by  the  board,  acts  under  the  authority  of  that  body,  but  has  large 
discretionary  powers  permanently  conferred  upon  him  by  resolution  of  tho  board.  Ho 
is  required  by  law  to  visit  all  the  schools ;  to  direct  as  to  what  studies  shall  be  pur- 
sued, and  in  what  proportions ;  to  grant  certificates  of  competency  to  teachers,  and  is 
empowered  to  cancel  the  same.  Ho  directs  the  repairs  on  school-houses ;  examines  the 
accounts  of  the  district-officers  hereafter  specified.  Until  recently,  the  appointment 
as  well  as  the  removal  of  teachers  was  in  his  hands.  By  the  act  of  1870  this  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  school-board  to  bo  noticed  hereafter.  No  person  in  holy 
orders,  or  minister  of  religion,  is  eligible  to  this  office.  The  position  is  now  (1872) 
filled  by  H.  R.  Hitchcock,  a  son  of  an  American  missionary.    Salary  of  the  office,  ^,000. 

OFFICE  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  board  of  education  keep  an  office  in  the  government  buildings.  In  attendance, 
the  clerk  of  the  bureau  ;  salary,  $1,500.  Supplies  of  school-books  and  stationery  ore 
forwarded  to  the  different  schools  from  this  office.  No  regular  time  of  meeting  of  the 
board  is  imposed  by  law.  Any  appeal  from  the  action  of  the  inspector-general  is  made 
to  the  board.  A  biennial  report  is  prepared,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  boi^,  and 
laid  before  the  legislature  at  each  session,  containing  all  statistics,  and  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary.  A  sexteunial  census,  counting  from  18U0,  is  ordered  bj  law, 
and  its  duties  committed  to  the  board  of  education.  £a  addition  to  this  a  oomplcte 
registry  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  provided  for,  to  be  kept  by  tho  sab-omoen 
of  the  board,  and  reported  biennally  to  the  legislature. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  islands,  for  all  purposes  pertaining  to  educational  matters,  are  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, coincident  witu  the  taxation-districts.  By  the  act  of  1865,  these  are  25  in 
number. 

In  each  district,  the  board  appoints  a  school-agent.  He  is  the  local  executi vo  officer 
of  the  board  for  that  district,  acting  as  treasurer,  trustee  of  school-property,  Tegistrar 
of  births,  &c.,  and  perfonns  whatever  other  duties  of  this  nature  that  may  be  reqaii«d. 
As  attendance  at  school  is  compulsory,  it  is  generally  expected  that  the  agent  will 
make  complaints  for  truancy. 

In  conjunction  with  the  district-justice  and  an  elective  member,  yearly  balloted  for 
by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  in  actual  attendance,  the  school-ageut  is 
member  of  a  district  school-board.  This  board  has  the  power  of  appointing  and 
removing  teachers,  subject  to  appeal  to  tho  board  of  education.  It  has  no  especial 
powers  in  addition,  but  is  expected  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  school-agent  as  he 
may  need  such  assistance  and  co-operation. 

TEACHERS 

The  usual  pay  of  teachers  in  common  schools  is  50  cents  per  day.  The  actual  amount 
is  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 

MflJe  teachers  are  mostly  employed,  it  being  only  of  late,  and  in  cases  where  the 
sexes  afe  separated,  that  female  Hawaiian  teachers  have  been  employed. 

School-hours  are  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  until  2  o^olock  p.  m.,  with  one  recess  of  15 
and  one  of  30  minutes.  Teachers  are  required  to  have  a  certificate  of  competeiioy 
from  the  inspector-general.  They  are  now  expected  to  attend  the  teachers'  in^tutei, 
which  are  generally  held  once  a  quarter,  one  on  each  island,  excepting  Hawaii, 
where  there  are  three.  There  is  no  normal  school,  but  most  of  the  teadherB  have 
received  their  education  at  the  Lahainaluna  Seminary.  Thev  are  Tequired  to  ke^  a 
register  of  scholars,  and  to  give  a  certificate  of  dismissal  to  those  leaving  their  aehool 
for  another. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  is  compulsory  upon  aU  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  Parents 
or  guardians  are  fined  five  dollars  in  case  of  absenteeism.  Should  parental  authority 
prove  powerless,  a  term  at  the  reform-school,  or  labor  otherwise  enforced,  is  provided 
as  a  penalty.  Teachers  are  now  directed  to  make  complaints  for  truancy  to  the  district- 
justice. 

SCHOOL-TERMS. 

I 

The  vacations  are  fixed  by  the  board  of  education ;  forty  weeks,  or  ten  w-eeks  per 
quarter,  being,  by  the  present  rule,  the  school-term  for  the  year.  The  number  of 
children  requisite  in  each  district  to  authorize  the  continuance  of  a  school  is  also  at 
the  option  of  the  same  body,  as  well  as  the  number  of  school-hours  each  day.  The 
tendency  among  Hawaiians  is  to  begin  early  and  dismiss  early. 

SUPPORT. 

The  regular  school-tax  of  |2  proving  inadequate  in  many  thinly-settled  distriota 
to  keep  up  the  schools  during  the  whole  school-year,  a  special  appropriation  from  the 

feneral  revenue  was  made  in  1868,  and  has  been  since  continued  from  year  to  year. 
*or  school-houses,  the  same  has  been  done  j  the  parents,  however,  in  many  instanoes 
co-operating  with  the  government  in  repairing  and  building,  when  requested. 

STUDIES  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

In  all  schools  known  as  common  schools  where  tuition  is  free  the  instruction  iii 
entirely  in  the  Hawaiian  language.  There  is  one  exception  to  this  in  the  Hilo 
(Hawaii)  union  school,  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  graded  school  on  the  islands. 
In  this  school,  at  a  certain  stage  of  advancement,  scholars  are  admitted  to  the  English 
department. 

At  Honolnlu  there  are  two  schools  attended  by  Hawaiians,  (the  royal  school  for  boys 
and  the  Mililani  school  for  girls,)  where  a  fee  of  $5  per  year  is  required  of  each 
scholar.  In  these  schools  competent  teachers  are  emmoyed,  at  salaries  from  $1,500 
down,  and  the  English  language  is  made  tlie  vehicle  of^  instruction.  For  many  years 
the  American  Protestant  mission  furnished  school-books  in  the  Hawaiian  language  at 
a  price  below  cost,  prepared  by  its  own  members. 

The  Catholic  mission  famished  its  own  school-books.  The  scarcity  of  school-books, 
consequent  upon  the  expense  of  preparing  them  where  only  small  auditions  are  neces- 
sary, had  proved  a  great  drawback.  • 

Lately  Thomson's  Higher  Arithmetic  has  been  translated  and  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  reading-book  modeled  after  the  Progressive  Third  Reader  of  Town  and 
Holbrookes  series,  but  containing  much  original  matter,  succeeded  this.  An  edition  of 
7,000  was  printed  of  each. 

Two  geographies  are  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic, 
which  has  long  been  the  standard,  has  been  translated  and  reprinted.  One  cannot  but 
sympathize  with  the  Hawaiians  in  their  efibrts  to  keep  up  their  own  language,  which 
to  them  cannot  be  replaced.  The  impossibility  of  obtaining  at  low  wages  teachers 
competent  to  introduce  English  as  a  common-school  branch  is  the  principal  reason  for 
its  non-introduction. 

A  government  day-school  for  English-speaking  children  is  maintained  at  Honolulu ; 
salary  of  head  teacher,  $1,500,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The  distinction  between 
this  and  the  other  high-grade  schools  already  mentioned  consists  in  the  ability  to  use 
the  English  language  previous  to  entrance,  as  no  race  distinctions  are  allowed. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  two  quite  prominent  independent  day-schools 
in  Honolulu,  where  English  is  taught  by  native  Hawaiians. 

LAHAINALUNA  SEMINARY. 

» 

This  is  the  national  college  for  native  male  Hawaiians.  It  is  not,  however,  a  char- 
tered institution,  but  is  supported  directly  by  government  appropriations.  It  was 
established  in  1831  by  the  American  mission,  near  Lahaina,  or  Maui,  which  was  then 
the  second  place  of  importance  on  the  islands.  It  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  Amer- 
ican college,  the  course  of  study  requiring  four  years.  Average  number  of  students, 
90 ;  in  attendance  at  the  last  report,  103.  A  valuable  piece  of  arable  land  being 
attached  to  the  institution,. the  pupils  labor  regularly  for  their  own  support.  No  tuition- 
fees  are  expected.  In  1849,  the  government  assumed  the  support  and  control  of  this 
seminary,  under  the  stipulation,  however,  that  no  reli^ous  teaching  should  be  intro- 
duced contrary,  in  its  principles,  to  the  previous  teachings  of  the  American  miasion. 
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The  English  missions  are  the  especial  supporters  of  lolani  College,  Honolola,  which 
has  made  a  ^osperoos  beginning  with  30  foreign  and  native  pupils.  The  govern- 
ment maintain  11  scholarships  in  this  school. 

There  are  a  number  of  independent  schools  in  different  places,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures  in  the  table  following ;  but  the  above  list  includes  all  the  important  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  above  summary  may,after  all,  fail  of  oonveyins  a  correct  impression  of  the  actual 
amount  of  school-learning.  A  serious  difficulty,  in  uie  way  of  progress  in  educational 
respects  on  the  islands,  is  the  co-existence  of  two  languages.  This  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  graded  school  at  Honolulu.  The  progress  of  the  native  Hawaiians,  if  studying  in 
Engush,  is  hindered  by  their  non-famuiarity  with  the  words  used,  and,  if  instructed  in 
Hawaiian,  by  the  paucity  of  literature  in  that  tongue.  To  counterbalance  this,  however, 
some  of  the  evils  of  large  and  crowded  public  schools  are  avoided,  and  (may  it  not  be 
added  ?)  the  evils  of  the  modern  sypttem  of  cramming  too  much  book-knowledge  into 
youthful  brains.  Nor  is  the  rigid  discipline  of  colder  climates  possible,  except  in  rare 
cases,  with  those  who  have  felt  no  climatic  influence,  save  that  of  the  tropics.  As  a  re- 
sult of  educational  efforts,  there  exists  probably  no  community  in  the  world  with  so 
large  a  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  able  to  read  and  write.  Though  there  are  no 
published  figures  on  the  subject,  it  is  known  to  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  native  unable 
to  read.  The  newspapers  that  are  published  in  the  Hawaiian  tongue  are  perused  witii 
the  utmost  avidity,  and  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  passing  events  is  noticeable 
among  all  classes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  is  from  the  educational  report  for  1872 : 

Schools  and  achooUatiendance  of  the  Icingdom  in  1872. 


Common  schools 

Government  boarding-schools 

Grovemment  dav-schools 

Boarding-schools  aided  by  government 

Day-schools  aided  by  government 

Independent  boarding-schools 

Independent  day-schools 

Totals 


Number. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

202 

3,574 

2,700 

3 

205 

5 

344 

148 

9 

170 

197 

8 

168 

106 

4 

18 

78 

14 

312 

267 

245 

4,791 

.  3,496 

TotaL 


6,274 
205 
492 
367 
274 
96 
579 

8,287 


The  following  figures  show  in  round  .numbers  the  amounts  expended  by  the  govern- 
ment for  educational  purposes  in  1871 : 

Avails  of  school-tax  expended  in  districts  where  collected $36, 000 

Special  appropriation  for  common  sehools 8, 500 

For  building  school-houses 1,500 

For  school-books 2, 500 

Beform-school ^ 7,800 

Higher-grade  schools 20, 500 

Total  annual  government  expenditure 76,800 

This  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  revenue. 
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ney  from  her  home  to  the  school-honse.  She  wrote  this  as  rapidly  as  her  pencil  coold 
form  the  words,  for  her  mind  was  filled  with  the  things  which  she  had  noticed  on  the 
way,  and  the  reflections  and  emotions  that  they  had  excited.  The  journey  was  fnll  of 
interest,  and  observation  of  the  people,  cattle,  dogs,  birds,  insects,  fields,  corn,  rye,  flow- 
ers, wagons,  &c.,  that  she  had  passed  in  the  few  minutes'  walk  from  her  home. 

She  said,  coming  by  the  grist-mill,  she  noticed  the  pond,  which  was  full  the  day  be- 
fore, was  now  empty,  although  a  plenty  of  water  was  running  through  the  channel, 
and  through  a  sluice-gate  in  the  dam.  She  concluded  that  it  was  drawn  down  by  de- 
sign. Seeing  men  at  work  with  axes,  saws,  and  hammers  under  the  hill,  she  inferred 
that  they  were  repairing  the  water-wheel.  Soon  after,  she  met  a  farmer  going  toward 
the  mill  with  some  large  bags,  well  filled,  in  his  wagon.  She  then  thought  that  he 
was  carrying  grain  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  felt  a  pity  for  him,  as  he  would  be 
disappointed,  for  that  day,  at  least.  She  carried  her  sympathy  to  the  farmer's  home, 
and  Doped  that  he  had  not  waited  until  they  were  out  of  meal,  and  that  the  family 
would  not  have  to  wait  for  bread  until  the  water-wheel  should  be  repaired.  Passing 
a  house,  she  saw  bundles  of  shingles  in  the  yard,  and  a  ladder  raised  to  the  eaves ;  she 
concluded  that  the  roof  was  to  bo  shingled,  and,  soon  meeting  a  man  with  a  hatchet 
in  one  hand,  and  a  box  of  tools  in  the  other,  she  supposed  he  was  the  carpenter  going 
to  do  this  work  on  that  house. 

Seeing  a  hen  in  a  farmer's  yard  with  only  five  chickens,  she  remembered  that  she  had 
six  the  day  before,  and  suspected  that  the  fox,  skunk,  or  other  wild  animal  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  destroyed  some  of  her  father's  and  other  neighbors'  chickens,  had  been  at 
work  here  also,  and  was  still  too  cunning  to  be  caught  in  the  traps  that  had  been  set 
for  it.  Seeing  a  robin  fluttering  about  a  tree,  manifesting  by  her  manner  and  her 
cries  great  distress,  she  looked  under  the  tree  and  saw  a  cat  looking  very  intently  up- 
ward ;  she  inferred  that  the  bird  had  a  nest  "with  her  young  there,  and  Was  feariul 
that  the  cat  had  a  design  to  destroy  them. 

With  these  and  other  observations  and  reflections  on  tlie  things  and  events  which 
she  had  seen  on  the  way,  she  filled  two  sides  of  a  lar^e  slate.  She  was  an  observer  and 
a  reasouer.    Her  mind  and  its  elements  had  been  quickened  into  life,  and  had  found  a 

Slenty  of  occupation  in  this  simple  way.  But  another,  with  more  torpid  reasoning  and 
uller  perceptions,  might  have  passed  over  the  same  road  at-  the  same  time  anuseen 
little  or  notning.  With  few  or  no  facts,  and  no  conclusions,  the  whole  history  of  the 
journey  would  be  that  she  walked  from  home  to  the  school. 

Thus  boys  and  girls  who  are  educated  and  trained  to  oi>serve  and  reflect  by  the 
studies  of  the  school  carry  their  power  and  habit  of  mental  action  with  them  where- 
ever  they  go.  "  In  the  sports  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the  various  employments  of 
maturei*  life,  whether  they  are  laborers,  farmers,  mechanics,  or  itorkers  in  any^ther 
sphere,  whatever  may  be  the  material  on  which  they  may  operate,  whatever  may  be 
the  changes  they  may  desire  to  eifect,  or  results  they  may  attempt  to  produce^  they 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  their  sharpened  perceptions  and  disciplined  reason  in  the 
plan  and  performance  of  their  undertakings. 

MUSCULAB  FORCE. 

The  bones  of  the  animal  frame  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  muscles.  They 
are  the  loan  meat  and  constitute  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  body.  By  their  contractions 
they  bend  the  joints  and  move  the  bmbs.  By  these  we  walk,  we  strike  blows,  we 
lift,  draw,  and  push,  we  use  tools,  move  machines,  we  cut,  saw,  hoe,  and  dig,  we  make 
the  rou<;h  smooth,  and  the  smooth  uneven,  we  alter  the  form  and  condition  of  things, 
and  produce  other  eflects  and  changes  in  external  matter  as  occasion  may  require. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  these  purposes  that  man  is  endowed  with  this  great  force, 
however  varied  and  versatile  it  may  be.  It  needs  to  be  directed  and  measured,  so 
that  a  blow  shall  be  in  the  proper  direction,  reach  the  intended  point,  and  produce 
the  desired  effect.  The  hammer  must  hit  the  head  of  the  nail,  the  ax  the  place 
where  the  wood  is  to  be  divided,  the  spado  the  rail  that  is  to  be  moved.  The  blow 
must  be  struck  with  the  appropriate  momentum,  not  too  great,  which  may  crush  and 
injure,  nor  too  little,  which  will  fail  of  effect  and  be  lost. 

TRIP-HAMMER. 

The  old-fashioned  trip-hammer  always  struck  its  blows  in  one  invariable  course, 
and  inevitably  reached  its  object  if  it  was  in  the  line  of  motion.  It  dealt  its  blows 
with  unvarying  force  upon  whatever  was  in  its  way,  whether  it  was  the  largest 
bloom  or  the  smallest  wire.  The  later  improvements  of  lifting,  by  steam,  enable  the 
workman  to  measure  and  control  the  momentum,  but  the  direction  is  ever  the  same. 

LIVING    WORKER. 

The  living  worker  has  no  such  limit  as  to  direction  of  movement,  or  as  to  momentum. 
But  he  can  vary  the  first  indefinitely,  and  the  last  within  the  limit  of  his  strength. 
The  muscles  ore  so  distributed  and  arranged  that  man  can  move  his  limbs  in  any  fine. 
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lift  greater  weights  and  strike  harder  blows,  yet  his  exertionB  are  uncertainly  directed 
and  may  be  minapplied,  and  consequently  partially  or  entirely  lost.  While  this  paper 
was  in  preparation,  two  untaught  laborers  were  seen  endeavoring  to  lift  out  of  ito  bed 
in  a  quarry  a  large  stone  loosened  by  powder.  They  placed  their  iron  bars  in  suck  a 
manner  that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  force  was  expended  in  pressing  tho  loose  stone 
against  the  fixed  ledge  on  the  opposite  side,  and  no  part  of  it  would  tend  to  lift  the 
stone  from  its  place.  A  better  observer  then  removed  the  bars  to  another  side  of  the 
iVagment  of  rock,  where  their  movement  would  be  in  the  only  line  in  which  the  stone 
could  be  taken  from  its  position.  These  are  iawkward  and  comparatively  unprofitable 
laborers.  They  may  be  very  strong,  and  expend  more  force,  and  become  more  fatigued, 
and  yet,  with  all  their  great  endeavors,  they  accomplish  less  than  their  more  intelligent 
associates. 

These  differences  in  the  application  of  personal  force  may  be  seen  everywhere  in  the 
world,  in  all  departments  ot  labor,  among  mechanics  of  every  occupation,  cutivatorsof 
the  earth,  the  hewers  of  wood,  all  who  use  their  hands,  tools,  or  machines  to  effect 
changes  in  the  position,  relation,  or  condition  of  material  substance.  Even  the  laborer, 
whose  ocbupation  would  seem  to  require  no  thought  nor  skill,  the  scavenger  who 
scrapes  the  mud  in  the  streets,  the  shoveler  who  fills  a  cart  with  gravel  or  manure,  the 
man  who  digs  tha  garden  with  his  spado,  the  boy  that  turns  a  grindstone  to  sharpen 
an  ax — amon^  all  there  is  a  manifest  and  practical  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying their  lorces  to  their  work,  aud  as  to  the  effect  of  their  exertions,  between  the 
thouj^^tful  and  the  thoughtless,  between  those  whose  quickened  mind  lends  its  aid  to 
their  muscular  cfibrts,  and  the  duller  workmen,  whose  hands  alone  are  given  to  their 
possessor,  and  take  their  chance  of  moving  in  the  best  and  easiest,  or  in  the  harder  and 
less  appropriate  way. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROCESSES  OF  LABOR. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  watch  the  movements 
of  workmen,  mechanics,  farmers,  laborers,  and  analyze  their  successive  processes,  and 
see  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  the  material  on  which  they  operate,  and  to  the  re- 
sult which  they  attempt  to  produce. 

WOOD- SAWYER. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  saw  wood  for  fuel.  Anybody,  without  intel- 
lect a]>parently,  can  do  this  work.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligent  aud  thoughtful  can 
do  it  better  aud  more  rapidly  than  the  ignorant  and  careless.  The  saw-horse  must 
stand  firmly  on  all  its  four  legs.  The  log  or  stick  must  be  placed  securely  in  it,  well 
balanced  and  supported ;  otherwise  it  yields,  rolls,  shakes,  or  recedes  before  the  pressure 
of  the  saw.  If  it  be  so  placed  that  the  cut  is  in  the  middle  of  the'horse,  between  the 
legs,  when  the  division  is  nearly  made  the  stick  bends  downward,  the  two  inner  ends 
of  the  partially  divided  parts  are  brought  together,  they  press  ui)on  the  saw  and  render 
its  movements'  very  difficult  and  often  impossible.  If  the  stick  be  so  placed  that  the 
cut  is  made  outside  of  the  horse,  unless  the  part  that  rests  upon  the  horse  is  long  and 
heavy  and  is  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  its  own  weight  or  by  the  foot  of  the  sawyer,  or 
unless  the  saw  is  rnn  close  to  the  horse,  the  pressure  will  turn  the  outer  part  of  the 
stick  downward  and  bend  or  twist  the  saw  and  prevent  its  running.  By  proper  move- 
ment of  the  saw,  forward  and  backward,  the  teeth  cut  off  particles  of  the  fibers  of  the 
wood  aud  make  a  narrow  fissure  through  the  log.  The  power  that  does  this  is  the 
result  of  the  twofold  force — that  whicTi  would  move  the  saw  in  the  direct  line  of  its 
length,  aud  that  which  would  x>ress  it  into  the  wood.  If  the  first  act  alone,  the  saw 
moves  over  the  log  without  cuttiug ;  if  the  second  act  alone,  the  saw  is  immovable. 
It  is  therefore  needful  to  combine  these  forces  in  such  proportions,  and  to  bear  upon 
the  saw  at  such  an  angle,  that  the  teeth  be  pressed  sufficiently  into  the  wood  to  cut  off 
the  supeilicial  i>article8,  but  not  sufficiently  to  arrest  its  movement. 

The  thou^iitfnl  workman  recognizes  all  these  necessities,  and  makes  his  arrange- 
ments accordingly.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  sawing  his  wood ;  he  meets  with  no  ac- 
cidents, loses  no  time  nor  force  in  restoring  his  disturbed  log,  or  in  difficult  motion  of 
the  saw,  nor  does  ho  injure  it  by  endeavoriug  to  push  it  when  pressed,  bent,  or  twisted. 
All  his  exertions  are  made  with  advantage.  Every  movement  of  his  saw  deepens  the 
fissure  in  the  log.    He  works  rai)idly  aud  without  needless  fatigue. 

The  duller  workman  does  not  understand  these  condrtions,  or  comprehend  their  con- 
nection with  his  pnrpose.  He  places  his  horse  at  random,  and  his  wood  ui)on  it  as  it 
may  happen  to  fall.  So  his  horse  may  shake,  his  log  may  roll,  his  sticks  tip  up,  his  saw 
may  be  iu)])eded,  and  the  labor  increased  or  even  suspended.  He  has  frequent  difficul- 
ties. His  work  is  interrupted.  His  progress  is  slow.  He  expends  needless  force,  and 
his  tools  require  more  frequent  reparation  than  those  of  the  more  observing  and  more 
successful  wood-cutter. 
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men  alike^  whether  bright  or  dull,  would  throw  it  into  the  cart  with  eqnal  certainty. 
Watch,  then,  these  classes  of  sho^elers,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  diiTer  in  their 
.manner  and  success  in  this  operation.  The  observant  one  holds  his  shovel  at  arm's 
lengthy  with  his  elbows  slightly  bent,  and  the  handle  of  the  shovel  at  a  large  obtnso 
angle  with  the  forearm,  and  the  blade  of  the  shovel  is  at  right  angles  with  the  plane 
of  motion.  Then  he  swings  the  loaded  tool,  malpnff  an  are  of  a  circle,  the  radins  of 
which  is  the  direct  line  from  the  shonlder  to  the  end  of  the  shovel.  He  makes  this 
movement  quickly  throngh  a  proper  part  of  the  circle  and  then  suddenly  stops.  The 
vigor  of  this  movement  is  sufiicient  to  give  the  load  an  impulse  that  will  carry  it  £rom 
the  shovel,  after  it  stops,  to  the  point  desired.  The  load  passes  in  a  tangent  from  the 
inverted  arc.  The  centrifugal  force  tends  to  carry  it  directly  in  this  tangential  line ; 
but  the  force  of  gravitation  Intervenes,  and  under  the  influence  of  both  the  gravel 
moves  in  a  curve,  with  its  apex  upward. 

The  discreet  shovcler  carries  his  shovel  to  a  point  in  the  circle  whence  the  tangen- 
tial movement,  modified  by  gravitation,  shall  describe  a  curve  which  at  its  highest  part 
is  above  the  cart-wheel,  if  he  fill  at  the  side,  and  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  load  if  he 
throw  in  at  the  end.  Ah  the  blade  of  the  shovel  is  held  at  right  angles  with  the  piano 
of  the  curve  of*  motion,  all  the  contents  are  carried  in  a  curve  of  the  same  radius,  all 
pass  oft'  at  the  end  of  the  shovel,  all  receive  the  same  impulse,  and  are  driven  by  the 
same  centrifugal  force  in  the  same  tangential  line,  and  all  fall  together  into  the  vehicle 
in  a  compact  mass;  none  fall  to  the  ground,  none  are  lost  on  the  way. 

CARELESS    SHOVELER. 

On  the  contrary,  the  thoughtless  workman,  unaccustomed  to  noticing  the  exact 
relation  of  things,  and  having  no  comprehensive  plan  of  his  operations,  places  his 
cart  by  accident.  He  may  place  his  cart  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  bank,  where 
be  can  throw  the  gravel  with  the  least  cost  of  force,  and  with  no  loss  by  dropping  on 
the  way.  It  may  be  so  near  that  he  has  insufScient  room  for  the  free  movement  of  his 
hands  and  tools.  In  that  i)osition  he  is  obliged  to  bend  his  elbow  and  move  his  shovel 
in  a  smaller  curve,  and  he  must  use  greater  force  to  throw  the  gravel  over  the  wheel 
in  this  short  space  than  if  he  had  opportunity  to  swing  his  shovel  at  full  length  of  the 
arm.  The  cart  may  be  even  so  near  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  lift  the  shovel  directly 
upward  at  the  greater  cost  of  strength,  and  with  the  danger  of  hitting  the  vehicle  on 
the  outside,  and  shaking  off  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  shovel. 

Or,  as  chance,  not  intelligent  observation,  covems  this  matter,  the  receptacle  may 
be  so  far  off  as  to  require  the  workman  to  walk  a  step  or  two  or  more,  canying  his 
loaded  shovel  in  his  hands,  te  get  within  throwing  reach  of  its  place  of  deposit ;  or, 
if  not  so  distant  as  to  compel  him  to  move  himself  toward  it,  still  it  may  be  so  far 
that  the  impulse  given  by  an  easy  swing  of  the  arms  will  not  carry  the  gravel  into  it. 
Then  it  is  necessary  to  exert  a  greater  force  for  this  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  dull  laborer  always  mindful  of  the  position  of  his  shovel  when  he  throws 
its  contents.  He  may  hold  the  blade  at  riglit  angles  with  the  plane  of  motion,  and  at 
other  times  at  an  oblique  angle  with  this  plane.  In  this  position,  the  oblique  surface 
of  the  shovel,  acting  as  an  inclined  plane  to  the  lino  of  movement,  causes  the  contents 
to  slide  toward  the  Tower  side,  and  some  to  drop  off  in  that  direction.  The  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  shovel  move  in  curves  with  different  radii;  their  tangents  m  which 
the  gravel  moves  from  the  shovel  are  in  different  lines :  the  curves  produced  by  the 
combined  centrilugal  and  gravitating  forces,  acting  on  tne  contenta  of  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  shovel,  reach  different  elevations,  and,  though  the  main  part  may 
pass  over  the  wheel  to  its  destination,  there  is  a  shower  of  particles  dropping  to  the 
ground  all  the  way  from  the  shovel  to  the  cart. 

In  these  and  other  ways  the  laborer  whose  hands  are  not  guided  by  quickened  per- 
ceptive and  reasoning  faculties  loses  a  part  of  his  exertions,  and  accomplishes  less 
thian  his  better-trained  fellow-worker.. 

SPREADING    GRA'l'EL   OR    MANURE. 

The  farmer  takes  his  compost  from  the  heap  in  the  barn-yard,  and  spreads  it  over 
the  surface  of  his  field.  The  last  is  often  done  with  the  shovel  directly  from  the  cart. 
'The  manner  of  removing  the  matter  from  the  cart  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  placing  it 
there.  In  the  first  operation  the  workman  wishes  to  throw  his  shovel-loads  in  com- 
])act  masses  into  the  vehicle.  In  the  other  he  wishes  to  spread  the  matter  widely  and 
thinly  over  the  ground.  In  loading  ho  holds  the  blade  of  the  shovel  at  right  angles 
-with  the  plane  of  motion,  which  is  generally  nearly  or  quite  vertical.  In  spreading 
be  holds  the  blade  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  plane  of  motion,  which  is  never  verti- 
cal, but  oblique,  or  nearly  or  quite  horizontal.  This  manner  of  holding  and  carrying 
the  shovel  throws  the  compost  in  successive  and  diverging  particles  from  the  end 
around  the  circle  of  movement,  and  scatters  them  like  a  shower  from  a  water-pot 
-when  swung  around  in  circular  direction. 

37  E 
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The  weaver  put*  iuto  the  power-loom  warp  sufficient  for  the  proposed  piece  of  cloth. 
The  filling  is  woaud  upon  the  bobbins,  which  are  placed  in  the  shuttle.  The  loom  is 
put  in  motion,  and,  apparently,  may  continue  to  weave  the  whole  warp  iuto  cloth 
without  interruption,  except  the  replacement  of  the  bobbins  as  often  as  the  thread  is 
used  from  the  one  in  the  shuttle.  The  attendant  or  weaver  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  put  the  full  bobbin  in  i^lace  of  the  empty  one  as  often  as  is  necessary.  This 
the  quick-witted  weaver  does  promptly.  8he  knows  how  Ions  a  full  bobbin  will  last 
in  the  shuttle  and  has  another  ready.  She  watches  the  time  or  its  exhaustion  and  at 
once  makes  the  change.  Hardly  a  moment  is  lost  by  this  interruption.  This  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  process  of  weaving,  for  the  way  has  not  yet  been  discovered  of 
conuecting  with  the  loom  an  indefinite  amount  of  filling  as  well  as  of  warp. 

But  this  change  of  bobbins  is  only  a  part,  and  with  some  only  a  small  part,  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  manager  of  the  loom  and  of  t^e  interruption  to  the  work.  Threads, 
both  of  warp  and  filling,  are  liable  to  break.  Bands  may  slip  from  the  wheels,  and 
other  accidents  happen  to  parts  of  the  machine.  These  require  constant  attention  to 
recognize  them  as  soon  as  they  occur,  to  make  the  needful  repairs  an^  restore  the  dis- 
turbed elements  to  order. 

To  the  unused  spectator  thenmning  loom  sends  forth  a  complication  of  mingled  and 
nndistinguishable  sounds,  a  mere  confusion  of  rattle.  Bat  the  intelligent  operative 
soon  analyses  these  confused  elements  of  noise  and  discriminates  the  several  parts 
which  each  portion  of  the  loom  contributes  to  the  whole.  She  refers  one  to  the  beam, 
one  to  the  shuttle,  one  to  this  wheel,  and  another  to  that  wheel,  &c»  To  her  percep- 
tions every  one  of  these  sounds  has  its  origin  in  a  recognized  part  of  the  perfect  loom. 
Each  element  of  the  noise  thus  represents  to  her  understanding  the  correct  movement 
of  its  own  part,  and  the  whole  represents  to  her  the  healthy  running  of  the  complete 
machine  in  good  order. 

Familiar  with  the  whole  and  with  the  several  component  elements,  she  readily  de- 
tects any  variation,  any  excess  or  deficinucy,  or  any  new  and  strange  sound.  Her 
qnick  perceptions  recognize  the  disorder,  and  her  reason  as  readily  refers  it  to  its 
source. 

ORCHESTRA. 

The  music  of  an  orchestra  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  sounds  sent  forth  Arom  many 
kinds  of  instruments.  The  ordinary  untrained  ear  only  knows  the  several  sounds  as 
one  whole,  and  finds  pleasure  from  the  resulting  harmony.  But  the  cultivated  leader 
analyzes  the  various  sounds  and  refers  each  to  its  origin  in  its  appropriate  instrument. 
If  any  player  fail  of  his  due  note,  or  if  his  instrument  give  forth  any  discordant  note, 
he  at  once  perceives  the  difficulty  and  refers  it  to  its  cause. 

8TRAUSS. 

At  the  late  musical  jubilee  in  Boston,  1872,  Strauss,  the  celebrated  composer  and 
leader,  was  conducting  a  rehearsal  of  an  orchestra,  said  to  be  composed  of  a  thousand 
instruments;  suddenly,  when  to  the  common  ear  everything  was  going  on  in  complete 
harmony,  the  leader  arrested  the  whole  proceeding.  The  audience  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, for  all  was  apparently  satisfactory;  but  the  intensely  acate  ear  of  the  accom- 
plished conductor  had  discovered  an  imperfection  amon^  the  immense  volnme  of  sounds. 
He  went  directly  to  one  of  the  performers,  and,  pointinji;  to  a  note  in  his  score,  said, 
**  Fortissimo,''  and  then  returned  to  his  post.  The  musicians  then  went  over  that  part 
again,  and  without  the  failure  that  had  before  disturbed  the  acute  sensibility  of 
Strauss. 

So  the  trained  ear  of  the  thoughtful  weaver  discovers  any  variation  of  the  proper 
sounds  of  the  loom,  and  quickly,  before  the  disturbance  has  time  to  increase,  she  stops 
the  machine,  if  it  do  not  stop  itself,  and  finds  the  canse^-it  may  be  a  broken  thread 
in  the  warp,  a  knot  in  the  filling,  a  band  out  of  place — and  immediately  makes  the 
needed  reparation.  This  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  momdits.  The  interruption  is  very 
slight. 

DULL  WEAVER. 

The  unintelligent,  thoughtless  weaver  brings  no  such  quick  percep^ons  and  ana- 
lytical power  to  learn  the  sounds  of  the  loom  and  to  refer  them  to  their  several  part«. 
She  has  no  comprehension  to  determine  what  each  element  of  the  noise  represents.  To 
her  the  whole  is  a  mere  confused  medley  of  noise.  Her  ear  does  not,  then,  detect  vari- 
ations or  the  signs  of  disturbance ;  still  less  can  she  refer  them  to  their  appropriate 
source  in  the  elements  of  the^loom. 

When  anv  disorder  happens,  a  thread  breaks,  a  band  slips,  the  shuttle  falls  out  of 
place,  or  other  irregularity,  it  may  be  several  seconds  before  she  discovers  it.  It  is  still 
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doe  to  the  same  cause.  The  disciplined  and  thoughtful,  haviug  the  direction  clearly 
in  his  miud,  and  knowing  that  the  blow  will  advance  bis  object,  strikes  boldly  and 
effectively ;  but  the  awkward  nailer,  lackinc  the  sure  confidence  that  knowledge  gives, 
feels  uncertain  whether  he  may  do  good  or  harm  with  his  hammer,  and  therefore  strikes 
timidly,  less  effectively,  and  needs  more  repetitions  to  complete  the  work. 

HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  TOOLS. 

In  all  endeavors  to  effect  purposes  by  the  means  or  intervention  of  tools,  implements, 
machines,  or  vehicles,  the  first  part  of  the  motive  power  is  expended  on  the  instrumen- 
tality in  wielding  the  tool,  running  the  machine,  moving  the  vehicle,  wagon,  or  car- 
riage, and  all  the  force  that  is  expended  in  this  manner  is  lost  to  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ertion. A  child  that  has  just  strength  sufficient  to  lift  a  basket  or  trundle  a  wheel- 
banow  can  carry  nothing  in  it  unless  the  vehicle* be  lightened.  But  in  proportion  oa 
its  weight  is  diminished,  load  can  be  added. 

All  these  instrumentalities  are  made  light  and  delicate,  or  strong,  coarse,  and  heavy, 
according  to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  with  them  and  the  way  the^  are  to  be  used. 
A  carriage  that  is  to  be  driven  carefully  and  on  smooth  roads  may  be  light  and  easy  to 
be  moved,  and  one  that  is  to  be  driven  recklessly  and  over  rough,  stony  roads  must  be 
strong  and  heavy,  and  require  more  power  to  move  it.  The  same  horse  can  draw  more 
freight  in  the  light  thai\  in  the  heavy  vehicle  on  the  same  road.  The  difference  in  the 
loads  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  power  required  to  move  the  carriage  alone. 

Ignorant  and  coarse  workmen  need  to  have  strong  and  heavy  toou  to  sustain  their 
rough  handling  without  being  broken. 

The  hoes  which  the  ignorant  scavenger  used  to  clean  the  streets  in  a  southern  city 
were  enormously  thick  and  heavy.  The  handles  were  very  largepoles  in  their  natural 
state,  taken  from  the  forest,  with  the  branches  trimmed  off.  The  reason  given  for 
their  clumsiness  was  that  these  heavy  tools  were  necessary  for  the  rude  laborers  on 
the  farm  and  the  street-cleaners  of  the  same  want  of  culture.  No  others  would  be 
safe  in  their  hands.  The  light  hoe,  which  skillful  men  use  with  safety  and  advantage, 
would  be  broken  by  the  rough  usage  of  the  ignorant  and  careless  workman.  On  fur- 
ther testing  them  it  was  found  that  the  coarse  hoes,  with  their  huge  handles,  weighed 
twelve  pounds  each,  while  the  more  graceful  tools  of  cast  steel,  with  turned  handles, 
w^eighed  less  than  two  pounds. 

Here  was  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  force  that  must  be  expended  in  moving 
the  instrument  before  it  could  effect  it?  purpose — six  times  as  great  for  the  laborer 
who  worked  with  his  muscles  alone  as  for  him  who  could  bring  his  brain  and  intelli- 
gence to  aid  and  direct  his  physical  exertions. 

Sn^>pose  that  two  scavenger  of  equal  bodily  strength,  but  with  different  mental 
activity,  could  make  the  same  bodily  exertions  through  the  day.  Suppose  that  they 
were  employed  side  by  side  cleaning  the  street,  the  intelligent  using  the  light  hoe  and 
the  ignorant  man  using  the  heavy  instetiment,  and  that  each  could  haul  twenty  pounds 
at  a  time,  and  could  make  the  same  number  of  strokes ;  then  the  load  which  washauled 
by  the  duller  workman  would  consist  of  twelve  pounds  of  hoe  and  eight  pounds  of 
mud,  while  that  drawn  by  his  brighter  associate  would  consist  of  two  pounds  of  hoe 
and  eighteen  pounds  of  mud.  The  results  of  the  same  expenditure  of  force  would  be 
more  than  twice  as  great  when  guided  by  intelligence  as  when  left  to  the  hand  alone. 

There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  force.  The  two 
scavengers  are  supposed  to  use  the  same  exertion  in  hauling  the  mud  to  the  heap,  but 
when  they  throw  their  implements  back  for  another  load,  one  carries  twelve  pounds, 
thereby  expending  six  times  as  much  strength  as  the  other  whose  hoe  weighs  only  two 
pounds. 

A  manufacturer  of  scythes,  in  Massachusetts,  visited  a  dealer  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  many  years  ago,  to  see  his  wares.  The  dealer  at 
once  told  him  that  **  if  he  had  bought  such  scythes  as  were  made  for  and  used  by  the 
northern  farmers,  they  could  not  be  sold  for  or  used  by  southern  slaves.  The  delicate 
tools  which  are  easily  and  safely  handled  bv  the  intelligent  laborers  of  the  North 
would  be  readily  broken  by  the  ignorant  and  awkward  laborers  of  the  South.  They 
nse  their  implements  carelessly  and  roughly.  Thev  strike  against  stones,  roots,  bushes, 
hassocks,  and  often  into  the  ground,  and  so  they  bend,  twist,  and  break  their  scythes. 
They  must  have  short,  heavy,  stubbed  scythes,  that  will  bear  the  hard  usage  of  our 
men." 

With  such  scythes  as  these  men  can  use  safely,  they  cut  narrower  swaths  and  less 
at  a  clip,  and  consequently  mow  less  in  a  given  time.  They  cannot  cut  the  grass  as 
evenly  or  as  closely  to  the  ground  as  skillful  mowers  with  the  best  scythes.  They  leave 
a  higher  stubble  to  be  wasted,  and  obtain  less  hay  from  a  crop  of  grass  equally  iieavy, 
than  the  intelligent  workman. 

In  every  stage  and  relation  of  the  labor  in  the  liands  of  ignorance  there  is  a  tax,  in 
injury  to  the  material  operated  on,  in  the  increased  wear  and  breakage  of  tools  and 
implements,  in  the  greater  expenditure  of  force,  in  the  diminished  production.  The 
cost  is  greater  and  the  profits  are  less.  ^ 
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ECONOMY  OP  TIME  AND  FORCE. 

The  wise  and  intelligent  ever  economize  in  time  and  labor.  Tbey  study  and  plaii 
their  operations  in  advance,  and  do  their  work  well.  When  once  done  it  is  complete, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  any  part  of  it  over  again.  The  ignorant?  and  unwise 
act  differently.  They  have  not  full  comprehension  of  their  purposes,  nor  of  the  way  of 
executing  them.  Their  work  is  often  incomplete.  They  leave  parts  to  be  done  over. 
The  careless  shoveler  spills  some  of  his  gravel  on  the  ground,  which  must  be  again 
taken  up  and  thrown.  The  unthinkwg  plowman  leaves  balks  in  the  field  that  muse, 
at  much  greater  cost  of  time  and  labor,  be  turned  over  by  the  shovel  or  hoe.  The 
awkward  tailor  needs  to  spend  much  time  in  altering  the  garments  that  he  has  care- 
lessly failed  to  tit  the  frame  of  his  customer. 

No  small  proportion  of  the  laboring  force  of  the  world  is  expended  in  correcting 
mistakes,  in  compensating  for  deficiencies,  in  repair  of  damages  that  arise  from 
accidents,  which  are  generally  but  another  name  for  carelessness  in  somebody.  A 
sagacious  owner  of  steamboats'on  the  Mississippi  B\ver,  after  lon^  experience  and  obser- 
vation in  the  management  of  this  property,  and  as  a  master  ot  his  own  vessels,  said, 
'*  that  all  accidents  were  due  to  careless  inattention,  unfaithfulness,  or  ignorance  some- 
where. Sometimes  they  were  caused  by  those  in  whose  immediate  management  they 
happened,  and  sometimes  by  those  who  preceded  them.  A  boiler-explosion  may  be 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  engineer,  or  to  the  imperfect  workmanship  of  the  maker, 
or,  still  further  back,  to  the  one  who  prepared  the  iron.  A  carriage  may  be  overthrown 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  driver,  the  want  of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  the  vehicle,  or 
the  incompetence  of  the  road-builder.  And  if  all  who  had  had  any  part  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  means  of  transit  had  been  intelligent  in  their  occupation,  and  faithful, 
no  accident  could  have  occurred." 

A  skillful  worker  so  arranges  his  exertions  as  to  expend  no  force  without  producing 
a  proportionate  effect.  He  does  his*  work  in  the  time  and  circumstances  when  and 
where  he  can  do  it  with  the  least  cost  of  strength.  He  takes  advantage  of  opportuni- 
ties and  makes  them  subserve  his  purposef).  If  he  is  a  earner,  passing  from  place  to 
place  and  returning,  he  takes  from  the  first  what  is  not  wanted  there  and  carries  it  to 
the  second,  where  it  will  be  of  use,  and  returning,  he  brings  from  the  second  what  is 
not  wanted  there  to  the  first  where  it  is  needed.  In  this  way  he  accomplishes  a  double 
X»urpo^e  in  each  journey.  But  some  thoughtless  persons  sometimes  travel  to  carry 
matter  from  A  to  B,  and  return  empty,  and  again  they  go  empty  from  A  to  B,  in  order 
to  bring  matter  from  B  to  A. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  untaught  aiid  untrained  is  tentative.  A  guess  or  conjec- 
ture directs  the  efforts,  and  the  worker  feels  his  way  and  determines  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong  as  he  proceeds.  He  is  consequently  correcting  his  errors  continually 
or  suffering  from  them.  A  careless  joiner  cuts  his  mortise  at  random  and  his  tenon  in 
the  name  uncertain  way.  It  is  accident  if  they  fit  each  other.  His  doors  and  windows, 
and  Khelves  and  their  incasings,  are  subject  to  the  same  chance  of  fitting  or  unfitting 
adaptation. 

COOKIKG. 

Unfortunately,  the  preparation  of  our  food,  the  nutriment  that  is  to  be  converted 
into  onr  own  flesh,  and  Ije  made  a  part  of  our  living  bo<lies,  is  oft«n  consigned  to  the 
Lands  of  the  least  intelligent,  whose  want  of  education,  and  whose  loose  habits  of 
observation  and  imperfect  reasoning,  preclude  precision  of  calculation  and  adaptation 
and  exactness  of  proportion  of  materials.  Hence  there  is  uncertatuty  in  the  results  of 
their  labors.  Neither  they  nor  their  employers  seem  to  expect  that  the  bread  and 
other  mixtures  sent  from  the  kitchen  will  be  suited  to  the  wants  and  powers  of  tho 
inner  man,  with  the  confidence  that  they  do,  that  the  preparation  of  the  skillful  tailor 
or  dress-maker  will  be  fitted  to  the  outward  form.  With  such  cooks,  chance  controls 
the  culinary  processes,  and  tho  language  of  the  housekeeper  not  infrequently  acknowl- 
edges the  power  of  tliis  principle.  If  tho  food  is  prepared  so  as  to  ]t>e  acceptable  to  the 
stomach,  and  easily  convertible  into  living  flesh,  she  felicitates  herself  on  her  good^ 
cook,  and  her  friends  congratulate  her  on  being  so  favored  by  fortune.  But  if,  on  the* 
contrary,  the  bread  is  heavy,  the  pastry  hard  to  be  borne  in  the  digestive  organs,  and 
the  meats  unlit  ted  for  nourishing  the  animal  body,  she  oflers  the  apology  that  the  cook 
was  unlock}',  and  this  is  presumed  to  bo  sufficient  explanation  of  the  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances. 

LABOR  THE  MAIN  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH. 

With  small  exception,  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  the  creation  of  human  labor^  the 

J  product  of  muscular  exertion.  The  original  material  elements  of  wealth  in  manifold 
orms  are  found  abundantly  in  and  upon  the  earth  and  its  waters,  but  they  are  useless 
and  have  no  value  until  their  position,  condition,  and  form  or  cnaracter  are  changed 
and  adapted  to  man's  wants  by  labor. 
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bnildiDgs — their  blows  and  exertions,  by  which  the  positioD,  condition,  or  relation  of 
the  wood  is  changed  and  its  worth  increased,  are  converted  successively  into  capital. 

It  is  manifest  tnat  as  human  effort  creates  wealth,  the  more  rapid  the  movomeuts  are 
made  the  greater  the  accumulation.  The  active  carpenter  drives  more  nails  than  the 
slow  worlmian,  knd  creates  more  value  in  a  day.  But  it  is  only  the  judicious,  well- 
directed  blow  that  becomes  wealth.  The  blow  that  is  stmok  on  the  nail  in  the  line  of 
its  direction  odds  to  its  worth,  for  the  driven  nail  is  worth  more  than  one  outside  the 
wood ;  but  an  oblique  blow  that  turns  the  nail  to  one  side  adds  nothinc  to  its  value, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  lessens  it,  inasmuch  as  a  crooked  nail  is  worth  less  than  a  straight 
one.  When  the  blow  of  the  wood-cutter  falls  successively  in  the  plane  of  its  prede- 
cessor and  enlarges  the  division,  it  increases  the  worth  of  the  wood ;  but  when  it  falls 
to  one  side  or  the  other  without  carrying  the  division  deeper  into  the  log,  it  leaves  no 
more  wealth  behind. 

EFFECT  OF  EDUCATIOK  ON  LABOR. 

The  value  that  is  created  and  added  to  matter  by  labor  is  in  ratio  of  the  skill  of  the 
worker,  or  the  appropriateness  of  his  exertions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
made.  The  degree  of  these  is  in  proportion  to  the  mental  co-operation  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands. 

When  the  mind  is  torpid  the  hand  works  aIone>  and  for  want  of  a  watchful  ^nide  it 
moves  in  uncertain  manner  and  with  doubtful  effect ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  is  quickened 
by  education,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  sharpened,  the  reflective  fifteulties  strength- 
ened, and  the  movements  of  the  hand  are  directed  to  their  purpose.  They  strike  in 
proper  direction,  and  with  appropriate  momentum.  All  the  force  is  expended  to  ad- 
vantage. None  of  the  blows  are  lost.  Each  one  produces  changes  that  add  to  the 
value  of  the  material  operated  upon.  Education,  then,  is  the  economy  of  force,  and 
gives  it  a  greater  power  to  create  value.  It  enables  the  intelligent  and  skillful  to  add 
more  to  the  worth  of  matter  than  the  ignorant. 

The  cost  of  educating  a  laborer— of  setting  him  to  think,  and  fitting  htm  to  expend 
his  forces  to  advantage — is  very  small.  The  few  years  of  vonth  when  the  body  is 
comparatively  weak,  the  expense  of  teachers,  books,  &c.,  are  but  small  sacrifices  com- 
pared with  the  gain.  The  return  in  increased  productive  power  is  great  and  perma- 
nent. It  is  the  difference  between  the  skillful  and  quickly  moving  and  the  unskillfal 
and  slow  workman,  between  the  large  and  certain  and  the  comparatively  small  and 
uncertain  producer. 

NATIONAL  WEALTH. 

t 

The  wealth  and  income  of  the  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  wealth  and  income 
of  all  its  members.  If  a  man  adds  to  his  private  capital  or  to  his  power  of  uroduc- 
tion,  the  capital  and  income  of  the  state  are  increased  to  that  extent.  If  he  loHes  or 
extinguishes  any  part  of  his  fortune  or  fails  to  earn,  the  same  loss  falls  on  the  com- 
monwealth. Individual  wealth  collectively  is  public  wealth ;  personal  impoverish- 
ment is  public  poverty.  The  total  financial,  physical,  and  mental  power  of  a  com- 
munity is  no  more  nor  less  than  the  sum  of  its  elements.  The  body-politic  has  then 
an  interest  in  everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the  people. 
As  education  has  this  effect  by  sharpening  the  perceptive  and  strengthening  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  as  it  sets  people  to  observing  and  thiulung,and  thereby  enlist«  the  Quick- 
ened and  energized  mind  as  a  co-operator  and  aid  to  muscular  action,  and  enlarges 
inen*s  capacity  of  creating  vsdue,  so  it  is  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  none  be  allowed  to  enter  the  responsible  period  oi  life  without 
this  means  of  doing  the  best  for  himself  and  for  the  state. 

The  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  man  of  unusual  acuteness  of  observation  and  of  gener- 
ous, comprehensive  sympathies,  traveled  several  years  ago  through  most  of  the 
8tates  of  this  country.  He  took  great  pains  to  inquire  into  the  domestic  and  social 
condition  of  the  people,  their  education,  their  habits,  aild  manner  of  working  and  of 
living.  After  all  his  experience  and  study  here,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "If  every  man 
and  woman  in  your  country  were  educated  as  are  the  natives  of  Massachusetts,  there 
is  no  telling  the  power  and  the  wealth  of  your  nation.'' 
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THE  REFLATION  BETTFEEN  CRIME  AND 


BY  EDWAKD  D.  MANSFIELD,  LL.  D. 


Quetolety  the  most  philosophical  statistioiaa  of  Europe,  says  that  "  society  prepares 
the  crime  which  the  crimiDal  comiirits.'' 

This  is  true,  in  uot  only  a  real^  hat  most  profoandly  moral  and  philosophical  sense. 
Then  what  is  society,  or  what  is  its  preparation  for  individuals  f  And  how  f  We  may 
imagine  a  single  person,  or,  rather,  a  sinj^le  family  of  persons,  living  alone  upon  earth 
without  any  other  law  than  their  natural  instincts.  They  are  a  law  anto  themselves. 
But  wo  do  uot  now  find  such  persons.  In  fact,  history  knows  mankind  only  as  an 
association  of  many  individuals,  allied  together  by  some  common  laws.  This  associa- 
tion we  call  civil  society,  and  it  is  defin^  by  laws,  civil,  social,  and  natural ;  and  it 
acts  upon  individuals  as  the  great  forces  of  nature  act  upon  the  particles  of  matter. 
But  as  society  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  being,  it  is  responsible  for  the  forces  it 
puts  in  motion  and  the  direction  they  take.  It  is  responsible  for  the  civil  laws  and 
the  social  laws  it  creates  and  enforces.  It  is  bound  to  recognize  the  natural  laws  of 
human  action.  It  is  bound  to  know  that  want  creates  temptation ;  that  passious 
must  be  restrained ;  that  iguorance  is  blind  and  weak. 

Society  must  recognize  these  facts,  and  it  is  bound  to  provide  against  the  evils  which 
result  from  them.  If  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  fails  not  only  in  its  obligations  to  the  law 
of  God,  but  to  the  laws  of  its  own  existence.  But  if  Quetelet's  proposition  be  tme, 
aud  we  hold  it  is  strictly  so,  then  society  has  failed  in  ■  some  of  these  obligations. 
How  does  it  failf  In  what  has  it  prepared  crime t  If  we  were  to  exxunine  the  appar* 
cut  or  superficial  elements  of  crime  only,  we  might  imagine  that  society  has  done  all 
it  could  for  its  prevention.  Does  not  the  statute  law  name  and  affix  a  punishment  to 
every  conceivable  crime  f  Are  not  the  officers  of  justice  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal  t 
Do  not  tlie  courts  condemn  him  f  Is  he  not  sent  to  prison  or  to  death  t  Cer- 
tainly. But  in  all  this  wo  see  rather  the  revenge  of  society  than  either  preven- 
tion or  reform.  Preveution  there  is,  to  the  extent  of  a  salutary  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  but  has  society  sought  prevention  to  the  extent  of  its  power t  Unquestion- 
ably, it  will  bo  agrcod  on  all  hands  that  prevention  is  the  thing  to  be  sought. 
If  all  crimes  could  be  prevented,  there  would  be  no  need  of  either  punishment  or 
reform.  But  we  fi^d  that  in  all  the  earlier  ages  of  civilization  preveution  of  crime 
was  never  sought  except  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  reform  not  at  all.  In 
the  last  century,  especially  within  a  few  years,  reform  has  been  the  special  object 
of  inquiry  in  the  criminal  system,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  human  regulations. 
But  great  humanity  to  prisoners  is  only  merciful  to  them,  not  society;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  reform  all  the  criminals  in  the  country,  k  would  be  nothing  to  the 
great  column  of  advancing  criminals  continually  pressing  forward.  When  we  have 
reformed  every  criminal— an  obvious  impossibility — how  snail  society  prevent  crimes? 
That  is  the  only  real  problem  presented  m  the  philosophy  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

Quetelet  says,  **  Society  prepares  the  crime  which  the  criminal  commits.''  What 
does  ho  mean  T  How  does  it  prepare  it  f  The  influences  of  society  are  both  positive 
and  negative.  When  society  enacts  criminal  laws,  punishes  crimes,  erects  peniten- 
tiaries, and  endeavors  to  reform  the  criminal,  it  acts  by  positive  means,  and  by  those 
only.  But  where  are  its  negative  influences,  on  one  side  or  tfie  other  f  Let  us  illus- 
trate this  idea.  A  B  was  bom  into  this  world,  not  under  advantageous  circumstiuices. 
First  of  all,  he  was  bom  poor.  Secondly,  because  he  was  poor  he  was  uneducated  to 
a  large  degree,  and  therefore  knew  little  of  right  or  wrong.  Thirdly,  he  saw  Just 
before  him  on  the  street  a  "  cofifee-house,"  "restaurant,"  "saloon,"  and  he  felt  despond- 
ent aud  entered,  becoming  a  regular  customer.  Was  that  his  fault  t  Thus  we  see 
that  A  B  was  the  victim  of  the  negative  influences  of  society.  Society  did  not  edu- 
cate him.  Society  did  not  require  that  he  should  have  any  religious  education.  So- 
ciety did  not  furnish  him  ^ith  work.  Society  did  offer  him  the  tempation  of  drink, 
aud  did  uot  supply  his  wants.  Thus  society,  in  any  fair  and  honest  meaning  of  the 
word,  did  prepare  the  crimes  which  the  criminal  committed.  What  has  society  to  say 
to  this  fact  f  Simply,  and  it  is  the  trath,  that  society  has  uot  arrived  at  its  perfection, 
that  its  progress  is  slow,  and  that  this  grand  result  of  prevention  must  be  among  the 
last  achievements  of  human  progress. 

One  of  the  great  facts  revealed  by  statistics  i^.  that  in  the  same  moral  conditioa 
of  society  the  aamo  proportion  of  crimes  will  be  brought  out.  And  why  not  T  This 
was  proved  by  Quetelet,  in  his  statistics  ;  was  observed  by  Madam  De  Stael ;  and  is 
made  much  of  by  Buckle,  in  his  "History  of  Civilization."  Buckle  and  others  have 
made  use  of  this  to  prove  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact ;  that  is,  they  assume 
it  as  a  law  of  fatality,  which  is  just  contrary  to  the  fact.  Quetelet  makes  no  soch 
mistake.    He  admits,  and  so  states,  that  this  apx>areu^ly  invariable  proportion  will 
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depend  upon  the  condition  of  society.    If  the  moral  condition  of  society  changes,  then 
this  apparently  nniform  proportion  will  change  also. 

In  the  report  for  1861  of 'the  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  State  of  Ohio  we  find 
the  following:  '^The  great  mass  of  crimes,  however,  keeps  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
population,  and,  unless  the  moral  condition  of  society  is  chanced,  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Each  year  will  reproduce  the  same  amount  of  folly,  immorality,  and  physical  excite- 
ment, and  from  this  again  the  same  amount  of  crime.  There  is  no  department  of 
statistics  which  has  brought  out  more  remarkable  facts  or  more  valuable  results  than 
this.  It  would  scarcely  be  credible,  if  it  were  not  absolutely  proved  by  the  statistics 
of  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  that  a  community  having  once  subjected 
itself  to  certain  vicious  temptations  and  influences,  must  thenceforth  produce  and 
endure  the  same  annual  amount  of  crime,  suffering,  and  injury  asaiust  the  happiness 
of  society,  in  spite  of  all  laws  and  all  the  machinery  of  restraint  which  can  be  invented 
or  enforced.'  The  condition  of  society  remaining  the  same,  the  same  crimes  must  result. 
It  is,  however,  a  most  mischievous  fallacy  to  suppose  that,  therefore,  these  results  can  not 
be  changed,  and  that  there  4S  an  inscrutable  fate  reproducing  the  same  social  evils, 
without  any  human  power  to  change  results.  They  will  return  with  the  same  social 
condition,  but  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  same  social  condition  should  remain.  Soci- 
ety has  the  power  of  self-reform.  It  has  the  power  to  cake  away  temptation ;  to  re- 
ward virtue ;  to  encourage  industry ;  and  to  restrain  vice.  It  has  the  power  to  defend 
the  individual  against  social  wrongs  and  temptations  which  impair  his  peace  and 
prosperity,  quite  as  much  as  to  embody  afmies  and  defend  property.  For  wnat  other 
purpose  was  government  formed  or  law  enacted? '' 

In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1871,  it  was  shown  that  in  New  England 
a  large  number  of  crimes  were  caused  by  ignorance,  and  a  large  number  by  intemper- 
ance. On  this  state  of  facts,  the  question  comes  squarely  up  :  **  Has  society  a  right  to 
allow  ignorance  and  intemperance,  when  they  cause  crime ;  when,  in  fact,  they  are  the 
great  causes  of  crime  f^'  Society  contents  itself  with  punishing  crimes,  and  with 
making  a  feeble  attempt  to  reform  the  criminal.  But  while  it  is  doing  this,  it  prepares 
the  crime  for  the  criminal  to  commit.  How  f  By  its  negative  influence.  It  refuses  to 
prevent  crime.  Howf  Society  knows  that  ignorance  is  blind  ^  that  the  poor,  igno- 
rant man  rushes  into  crime,  as  he  rushes  into  any  thing  before  him,  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  results.  Hcpco  the  fear  o^  punishment  does  not  deter  him,  for  he  hardly  ever 
knows  any  thing  of  the  law,  and  is  too  ignorant  of  consequences  to  be  afraid.  So,  alsPi 
society  knows  that  the  temptations  of  the  ^*  saloon,"  the  grog-shop,  (by  whatever 
name  called,)  will  tempt  the  weak  and  ignorant  till  their  iifiamed  passions  load  to 
crime. 

Thus  society  prepares  the  crime  by  its  negative  influences — its  refusal  to  nrevent  the 
causes  of  crime.  So  long  as  society  presents  the  same  moral  conditions,  so  long  it  will 
present  the  same  proportion  of  crime ;  but  society  has  the  moral  power  of  self-reform. 
Bhall  it  be  said  that  society  refuses  to  exercise  this  power f 

The  only  part  of  this  question  we  prox>ose  to  consider  here  directly  is  that  of  educa- 
tion. 

All  civilized  nations  are  now  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  education,  if  it  were  only 
as  a  measure  of  defense.  But  if  it  'Were  not  so,  a  mere  glance  at  the  comparative  condi- 
tions, in  regard  to  crime,  of  educated  and  barbarous  nations,  would  strike  the  inquiring 
Diind  with  conviction.  If  we  go  to  any  barbarous  people,  such  as  the  rude  tribes  of 
Africa,  or  the  aboriginals  of  the  South  Sea,  we  find  that  such  crimes  as  stealing,  homi- 
cide, and  impurity,  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  Neither  property  nor  person  is  safe 
in  such  countries  beyond  the  restraint  which  fear  and  necessity  impose  upon  such 
barbarous  i>eox)les. 

The  case  is  not  much  better  in  China,  which,  apparently  more  civilized,  is,  neverthe- 
less, deficient  in  moral  education. 

The  general  fact  is  apparent  that  education  is  a  force  restraining  vice  and  crime. 
WTiero  it  is  purely  intellectual,  it  restrains  by  teaching  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
homely  proverb,  that  '^honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Where  it  rises  to  the  dicnity  of  a 
Christian  education,  it  teaches  not  only  the  restraint  of  the  intellect,  but  tne  higher 
restraint  of  the  conscience.  In  cither  case  it  is  a  restraining  force,  a  moral  power,  over 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  men. 

Such  being  the  general  fact,  we  shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  it  by  the  statistics 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  the  latter  being  derived  directly  from  the  prisons,  jails, 
and  reformatories  of  the  several  States. 

THE  RELATION  OF  CRIME  TO  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

For  the  power  to  exhibit  this  subject  as  regards  Europe,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  C. 
Wines,  who,  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States  Government  to  organize  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress,  propounded  a  series  of  questions  while  traveling  in  Europe 
during  1871.  Many  of  the  reports  were  made  under  the  direct  sup^vision  of  the 
Government,  and  the  figures  may  l)e  taken  as  thoroughly  reliable.    We  shall  use  here 
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In  18,000.000  of  people  who  were  commonly  educated  there  were  1,939  arrests ;  that 
is,  1  in  9,291. 

Thus  proving  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  the  uneducated  classes  to  be  two  hun- 
dred ana  twenty-six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  educated  classes. 

The  reader  may  say,  ''This  is  an  exaggerated  case,  and,  while  the  facts  are  apparently 
true,  this  proportion  will  not  hold  good  in  other  countries." 

We  shall  show  in  the  sequence  that  tlie  same  general  principle  is  true,  and  that  when 
the  people  of  different  countries  are  more  and  more  educated,  then  this  proportion 
diminishes,  until,  if  we  could  imagine  such  a  thing,  society  would  present  itself  on  the 
one  hand  thoroughly  educated,  and  on  the  other  hand  without  crime  and  without 
reproach. 

ENGLAND. 

Our  mother  country  is,  in  ever^  just  sense  of  the  word,  England.  We  therefore  look 
with  curious  interest  to  the  condition  of  her  education,  and  its  indueuce  upon  the  pro- 
duction or  the  cure  of  crime.    Let  us  look  at  the  £Bkcts. 

Dr.  Wines  gives  the  following  figures : 

Committed  to  county  or  borough  prisons 157,233 

Could  neither  read  nor  write 53, 265 

Proportion  of  totally  ignorant 34  per  cent. 

IRELAND. 

Wholly  illiterate,  or  very  imperfectly  educated : 

Males 21.74  percent. 

Females 63. 24  per  cent. 

BELGIUM. 

Unable  to  read > 49percent. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Average  of  criminals  unable  to  read  through  all  prisons 83  per  cent. 

The  prisons  of  Lenzbourg,  Saint  Galle,  Nenchatel,  give  these  special  figures : 

Illiterate 25.3percent. 

Inferior  education 36.9  percent. 

Passable  education 30.4  percent. 

Good  education 4.;^  percent. 

ITALY. 

Dliterate  in  ordinary  prisons 40  per  cent. 

Illiterate  in  bagnios,  (prisons  of  high  grade) 30  per  cent. 

NETHERLANDS. 

\ 

Unable  to  read 35  to  38  per  cent. 

From  the  above  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  oriminals  totally  ignorant  varies  in 
different  countries  of  Europe  from  35  to  95  per  cent.;  %Qt  this  does  not  show  the  whole 
trnth ;  for,  in  the  reports  from  prisons  in  the  Uoitod^^kates,  it  is  almost  universally 
said  that  but  few  of  the  whole  number  have  any  tUsMiore  than  the  lowest  kind  of 
education ;  and  doubtless  this  is  true  of  Europe.  These  Watistics  prove  that  in  Europe 
ignorance  among  criminals  is  the  rule,  and  education  the  exception. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  question  more  minutely  in  regard  to  our  own  country. 

THE  RELATION  OF  CRUIE  TO  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanbome,  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  report  prepared  for  the  International 
Prison  Congress,  has  made  some  j;eneral  remarks  upon  the  statistics  of  American  pris- 
oners, which  are  very  correct.    He  says :  '^  The  general  condition  of  American  pnson- 
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ers,  in  point  of  edncation,  is  low,  yot  tbey  are  not  so  extremely  illiterate  as  criminals 
are  in  many  conutries,  if  wo  except  the  colored  criminals  of  the  Soath. 

^'  In  Massachusetts,  for  a  period  of  eight  years  past,  the  statistics  show  very  nwrljf 
one-ihird  of  all  prisoners  to  be  wholly  illiterate,  yet,  in  the  highest  prison,  at  Charles- 
town,  the  proportion  of  illiterate  convicts,  since  the  beginning  of  18G4;  has  been  scarcely 
more  than  1  in  10." 

What  Mr.  Sanbome  has  remarked  of  Massachusetts  is  in  the  main  true  of  the  whole 
United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  numerous  tables  hereto  annexed. 

In  the  great  aggregate  of  criminals  the  number  of  the  totally  illitcmte  is  very  large^ 
but  is  by  no  means  so  large  as  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  no  part  of  oar  coautry  is 
so  densely  ignorant  as  many  parts  of  Europe.  So  also,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  prisons  where  the  number  of  the  illiterate  is  small,  because  they  arc  special 
prisons  of  cities,  where  the  better  educated  criminals  are  apt  to  be  confined.  Bat 
we  need  not  remark  upon  these  falbts  till  we  exhibit  the  great  mass  of  prison  statistics 
wc  have  gathered  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

The  statements  following  give  partial  returns  from  seventeen  States ;  all  of  them  but 
three  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The  aggregates,  iu  regard  to  education, 
sum  up  as  follows,  viz : 

Aggregate  of  prisoners 110,538 

Aggregate  of  whites 91,4*27 

Aggregate  of  blacks G,396 

Aggregate  of  foreign-bom 57,824 

Aggregate  of  native-born 41,942 

Aggregate  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 8:2,813 

Aggregate  of  those  who  can  read  only 5,931 

Aggregate  of  those  who  have  no  education 31,650 

The  discrepancies  between  the  general  aggregates  and  those  for  color  and  nativity 
are  caused  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  prisons,  no  record  was  kept  of  sex,  color,  or  nativ- 
ity.   And  here  we  take  leave  to  make  a  general  remark  on  the  value  of  statistics. 

All  the  advances  in  statesmanship  (and  it  must  be  admitted  there  have  been  great 
advances  in  the  last  century)  arc  due  wholly  (in  connection  with  the  more  enlightened 
teachings  of  Christianity)  to  the  advance  of  the  science  of  statistics.  If  all  the  legisla^ 
tors,  statesmen,  and  preachers  in  the  world  knew  precisely  the  state  of  facts  in  society, 
they  could  legislate  and  prei^'h  with  vastly  more  cstfect.  Hence,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  if  we  had  the  exact  statistics  in  regard  to  the  whole  prior  condition  of  the 
criminals,  we  should  know  almost  exactly  how  crime  was  caused,  and  what  xueasares 
w^ould,  if  possible,  prevent  it.  But  the  statistics  of  prisons  are  not  only  defective  in 
many  particulars,  but  they  are  inconsistent.  One  prison  gives  the  statistics  of  one  set 
of  elements,  and  another  of  another,  and  no  one  of  all  that  ought  to  be  given. 

When  a  prisoner  enters  a  prison,  the  keeper  of  that  prison  should  define  him  exactly 
as  a  man  of  science  defines  a  mineral,  an  animal,  or  a  bug.  He  shonld  describe  bis 
physical  characteristics;  his  previous  social  status  in  regard  to  parentage^  color, 
condition,  and  education,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual ;  his  religious,  or  tiis  want 
of  religions,  education,  and  his  habits  of  life  in  regard  to  temnerance  or  intemperance; 
his  industry  or  idleness.  These  facts  mtiy  bo  obtained,  and  they  would  be  invalnable. 
They  would  show  all  the  causes  of  crime,  and,  in  showing  them,  would  show  the  only 
means  of  prevention.    In  regard  to  the  above  aggregate  facts,  it  may  be  observed — 

1.  That  the  whole  number  of  those  who  can  '*read  only''  is  described  in  the  reports 
as  in  fact  *^  very  ignorant.''  To  have  learned  to  spell  out  words  and  read  a  little  gives 
no  real  knowledge. 

2.  That  the  prison  reports  almost  uniformly  speak  of  the  great  nnmber  of  those 
who  "can  read  and  write"  as  very  deficient  in  education. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  great  mass  of  prisoners  is  very  ignorant;  but,  in 
order  id  see  t^iis  more  clearly  and  understand  it  more  thoroughly,  we  shall  analyze  in 
the  sequel  the  special  rei)orts  of  the  prisons.  In  the  mean  while  the  general  conclnsions 
of  the  aggregates  above,  including  the  observations  of  the  prison-keepers,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  totally  ignorant,  as  shown  by  those  having  no  education,  are 22  per  cent. 

The  totally  ignorant  and  very  ignorant 25  percent. 

The  very  deficient,  including  these  and  a  largo  share  of  those  who  can 
read  and  write 60  percent. 

The^e  proportions  are,  in  regard  to  tlie  ignorant,  much  below  those  of  Europe;  and 
tb<?y  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that,  except  the  negroes  of  the  South,  the 
mass  of  the  pcoi)Io  of  the  United  States  is  much  better  educatedthan  in  Europe.  Tliis 
is  especially  the  case  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  central  States  of  too  North- 
west. But  in  either  case  the  general  fact  is  shown,  beyond  doubt  or  oontro^rsj, 
that  ignorance  is  one  great  cause  of  crime,  and  that,  in  elevating  the  ednoation  of  soci- 
ety, both  religious  and  intellectual,  wo  advance  the  interests  of  society  by  diminishing 
crime. 
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Jast  so  far^  therefore,  as  society  Deflects  to  educate  the  people,  Jost  so  far  does  it 
prepare  the  crime  which  the  crimiual  commits. 

Let  as  uow  examine  our  statistics  in  detail,  with  rogard  to  color,  nativity,  and  relig- 
ious education. 

In  regard  to  sections  of  the  country,  taking  the  State  prisons  and  jails  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  (deducting  the  metropolitan  police  reports)  as  representatives  of 
the  Middle  States,  We  have  these  results,  viz : 

Aggregate  number 12,772 

Aggregate  number  of  whites 11,268 

Aggregate  number  of  colored 1,465 

Aggregate  number  of  foreign-bom 4,658 

Aggregate  number  of  native-bom 8,003 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 8,G01 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  read  only  ..-.-• 1,774 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  have  no  education 2,360 

The  proportions  are< 

The  totally  ignorant 19  per  cent. 

The  totally  ignorant  and  very  ignorant  33  per  cent. 

The  very  deficient,  at  least 60  per  cent. 

Let  us  take  now  the  prisons  and  Jails  of  the  central  Northwest,  which  includes  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

Here  we  have  the  statistics  of  thirty  penitentiaries,  work-houses,  and  jails,  a  snffi- 
cient  number  an4  variety  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  subject  in  those  States.  The 
results  are  as  follows,  viz : 

Aggregate  number 18,931 

Aggregate  number  of  whites 14,362 

Aggregate  number  of  colored 1,524 

Aggregate  number  of  foreign-bom 4,078 

Aggregate  number  of  native-bom 4,851 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 8,722 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  read  only 935 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  have  no  education k...  6,565 

The  proportions  are— 

Totally  ignorant 40  percent. 

Totally  and  very  ignorant - 46  per  cent. 

The  very  deficient,  at  least 75  per  cent. 

Let  us  now  take  the  States  west  of  the  Mifsissippi  to  the  Pacific.  Of  these  wo  have 
the  reports  of  four  State-prisons  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Cali- 
fornia.   The  results  are — 

General  aggregate 1,957 

General  aggregate  of  whites - 1,187 

General  aggregate  of  colored 205 

General  aggregate  of  foreign-bom *. « 503 

General  aggregate  of  native-bom 696 

General  aggregate  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 1, 33o 

General  aggregate  of  those  who  can  read  only 201 

General  aggregate  of  those  who  have  no  education 403 

The  proportions  are — 

Totally  ignorant 21  per  cent. 

Totally  and  very  ignorant 31  percent. 

The  very  deficient,  at  least 50  per  cent. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  only  States  that  we  have  of  those  formerly  slave  States,  where 
the  negro  population  prevails,  viz,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina.    In  these  States  the  results  are— 

Aggregate  number  of  prisoners 4,087 

Aggregate  number  of  whites 1,997 

Aggregate  number  of  colored 2,090 

Aggregate  number  of  foreign-bom 267 

Aggregate  number  of  native-bom 3,485 

Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  read  and  write 965 

•Aggregate  number  of  those  who  can  not  read  and  write 1. 435 

The  States  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  having  1,124  prisoners,  made  no  return  of  the 
Btat«  of  education,  and  were  otherwise  defective.  In  the  2,400  returned,  the  following 
are  the  proportions  of  educated  and  uneducated,  viz : 

Totally  ignorant 60  per  cent. 

Very  deficient,  folly '. 85  percent. 
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Thus  we  see  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Sonth,  where  the  colored  popnlation  is  almokt 
totally  ignorant,  we  have  the  first  approach  in  the  United  States  to  the  edacational 
condition  of  Franco  in  18;^,  and  of  much  of  Europe  now.  Comparing  the  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country  ad  presented  in  the  above  tables,  and  including  those  who  can  read 
only  (and  that  is  usually  very  little)  among  the  totally  ignorant,  we  have  these  pro- 
portions. Those  called  *'  very  deficient''  are  put  down  in  a  low  estimate,  made  uom 
univerbul  testimony  of  prison-keei>ers : 

Totally  ignorant — very  defieienU 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 33  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent 

Central  Northwest 46  percent,  to  75  per  cent 

West  and  Pacific 31  percent,  to  50  percent 

The  South 60  percent,  to  tiS  percent 

The  returns  from  the  **  West  and  Pacific  "  are  deficient,  and  therefore  not  a  fair  test 
This,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of  miners  are  really  intelligent  men,  make  the 
reasons  why  that  section  seems  to  have  less  ignorance  among  criminals. 

THE  PROPORTION  OF  CRIMQ^AUS  TO  THE  II.UTKRATE  POPULATION  IN  REQARD  TO  EDU- 
CATION. 

Here  we  come  to  test  facts  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  ignorance  in  producing 
crime.  It'  the  proportion  of  ignorant  cpiniinals  to  the  whole  number  should  prove 
greatly  above  that  of  the  illiterate  to  the  whole  population,  it  will  be  a  fact  conclusive 
that  ignorance  is  one  great  cause  of  crime.  Fortunately  the  returns  of  education  and 
illiteracy  embodied  in  the  census  of  1870  will  enable  us  to  examine  this  qneetion  and 
obtain  reliable  results. 

Taking  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870  in  connection  with  the  tables  we  have 
above  given,  we  have  the  proportions  below,  premising,  however,  that,  as  all  prison- 
ers are  above  10  years  of  age,  so  wo  have  taken  from  the  "illiterate ''  in  the  oeiunu 
only  those  above  10  years  of  age. 

HUterate  criminaU, 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 4   percent,  to  33  percent 

In  Central  West , 3^  percent,  to  46  percent 

In  West  and  Pacific 3   per  cent,  to  31  percent 

In  the  SSouth 22   percent  to  60  peroent. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  Middle  States  the  proportion  of  illiterate  criminals 
is  eightfold  the  proportion  of  illiterate  people ;  in  the  Central  West  it  is  thirteen- 
fold ;  and  in  the  West  and  Pacific  States  it  is  tenfold.  In  the  South  it  is  only  fAree- 
fold;  but  this  is  caused  by  the  great  mass  of  colored  people,  who  make  up  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  and,  being  r^ne-tenths  of  tliem  wholly  ignorant,  furnish  the 
great  mass  of  criminals.  When  the  still  larger  white  population  is  counted  in  it 
makes  the  disproportion  of  the  illiterate  criminals  less.  As  to  colored  people  only  it 
is  very  great.  But  we  see  in  the  above  proportions  the  great  fact  that  ignorance  is 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  crime.  Wo  do  not  seek  to  exaggerate  that  fkct  The  figures 
we  give  show  it  in  its  naked  deformity,  and  we  leave  the  fact  to  the  contemplation  of 
our  readers.  But  in  the  mean  time  let  us  look  at  how  this  fact  will  operate  in  an 
intelligent  American  community.  Let  us  see  exactly  how  it  will  operate  in  Now  York 
or  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  take  10,000  people  as  the  unit  of  measure.  The  result  will 
be,  accurding  to  the  above  proportions : 

People 10,000 

Illiterate 400 

Kstimatcd  prisoners 40 

Prisoners  illiterate 35 

Others & 

The  '^ others''  means  only  a  very  common  education.  What,  then,  is  the  practical 
result  ?  That  because  400  persons  out  of  10,000  have  been  kept  totally  ignorant,  the 
county  or  municipality  has  seven  times  as  many  criminals  as  it  need  htaye,  and  seven 
times  as  much  expense  and  evil  of  all  kinds  resulting  firom  it. 

Having  thus  established  certain  general  principles  hy  the  incontrovertible  testimony 
of  statistics,  it  will  not  bo  inconsequential  or  uninteresting  to  give  the  testimony  of 
some  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  management  of  prisons. 

The  following  statement,  made  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
Correction,  gives  the  general  facts  and  causes  of  crime  nearly  as  correctly  as  can  be 
obtained  from  the  general  averages  of  the  most  extended  table  of  statistics : 

'*  Of  the  8,744  prisoners,  44  per  cent,  were  under  30  years  of  age ;  65  per  cent  ackmml* 
edged  t  homsel  ves  habitually  intemperate ;  65  per  cent,  were  living  out  of  the  fiuuily  nl^ 
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tion;  only  57  percent,  claimed  to  be  abje  to  read  and  write;  41^  per  Cent. acknowledging 
tliemsolveH  without  any  education  at  all.  The  whole  8,744,  ahnost  without  exception, 
were  poor  and  generally  penniless  on  their  admission'  to  the  institution.    This  fact,  so 

Sonerally  true  of  criminals,  must  bear  relation  to  their  criminality.    The  improvi- 
ence  that  makes  the  spendthrift  and  pauper  produces  also  the  sensuality  and  selfish- 
ness that  seek  the  means  of  indulgence  without  self-denial  or  re«;ard  for  consequences.'' 

Professor  Tarbell,  who  has  the  school  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction,  says : 

'*  Of  the  l.'iO  men  who  have  been  examined  individually  on  entering  the  school  during 
the  past  six  months,  23  were  entirely  ignorant  of  reading ;  30  could  read  a  little,  but 
not  well  enough  to  use  text-books ;  while  97  could  read  witb  tolerable  readiness,  and 
some  of  them  with  intelligence  and  expression.  From  this  it  appears  that  35  per  cent, 
of  those  admitted  were  practically  illiterate.  In  1869  there  were  29  per  cent,  of  this 
class,  and  in  1870, 33  per  cent.  Whether  this  apparently  increasing  illiteracy  on  the 
part  of  those  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  be  due  to  the  uemoializing  effect 
of  the  late  war  on  many  men  of  intelligence,  and  that  we  are  now  returning  to  the 
more  usual  stat^  of  society  in  which  the  vicious  are  the  ignorant,  I  will  not  say.'' 

If  the  censuses  of  1850,  IdOO,  and  1870  be  compared,  would  not  the  whole  country 
show  the  same  result  in  regard  to  illiterates;  and  can  ouy  other  result  be  obtained 
without  compulsory  education  f 

Mr.  Cummings,  the  moral  instructor  of  the  California  State  Prison,  says: 

**A  great  majority  of  the  prisonei's  on  their  conuuitment  are  illiterate;  others  have 
acquired  merely  the  elements  of  knowledge,  without  being  able  to  turn  their  slight 
educational  acquirements  to  any  practical  use  ;  while  tbo. number  who  have  acquired 
a  systematic  or  liberal  education  is  so  extremely  limited  that  it  has  been  found  ditUcult 
to  supply  the  classes  with  suitable  teachers.  Hence,  when  these  unfortunate  men  have 
been  approached  in  a  kind  and  conciliatory  spirit,  very  few  have  failed  to  respond  in  a 
similar  spirit ;  and  when  the  means  of  instruction  have  been  provided  for  them  they  have 
eagerly  availeu  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  jirison  school.  The  progress  that 
many  have  made  in  their  stndies  has  been  truly  gratifying,  and  has  demonstrated,  not 
only  the  practicability,  but  the  great  importance,  of  furnishing  educationid  facilities 
to  prisoners." 

The  fact  that  most  of  those  who  say  they  can  read  and  write  are  ''not  able  to  turn 
their  slight  educational  acquirements  to  any  practical  use''  is  a  fact  which  mere  sta- 
tistics do  not  show,  but  which  the  warden  or  chaplain  at  ouce  discovers ;  and  that  fact 
is  simply,  that  nine-tenths  of  prisoners  have  literally  no  useftil  education.  Mr.  Cum- 
mings further  says :  ^ 

*'The  educational  acquirements  of  prisoners  here  do  not  differ  materially  from  a 
general  statement  that  would  apply  to  most  prisons  in  other  States.  Of  478  prisoners 
committed  from  April  11.  1870,  to  July  1,  1871,  232  were  entirely  illiterate;  95  could 
ntad  and  write ;  120  could  read  and  write  very  imperfectly,  while  but  31  were  liberally 
educated." 

Those  who  could  read  and  write  "  very  imperfectly  "  may  without  error  be  put  down 
as  uneducated.  So  that,  practically,  four-fifths  of  all  the  California  State  prisoners 
were  uneducated ;  and  yet  this  fact  does  not  half  appear  in  the  table  of  statistics. 

The  board  of  inspectors  of  the  State  penitentiary  of  Tennessee  say:  "One  out  of 
every  25  of  the  entire  population  of  Great  Britain  is  a  juvenile  delinquent — a  destitute 
vagabond,  abandoned,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  law -breaking  child  before  the  ajje  of  17. 
While  the  same  proportion  of  such  a  class  can  not  bo  supposed  to  exist  in  this  State, 
still  the  number  is  very  large,  and  augmented  daily  with  our  increasing  population. 
While  no  section  of  the  State  is  entirely  free  from  their  presence,  our  larger  cities 
swarm  with  them.  They  are  found  at  every  corner,  and  in  every  alley;  at  Ine  doors 
of  the  saloon  and  the  theater;  at  our  depots  and  wharves;  here  their  faces  greet  you 
with  features  pinched  by  their  necessities  into  expression  of  premature  shrewdness, 
bordering  on  villany,  totally  foreign  to  the  faces  qf  well-cared-for  childhood.  From 
the  teeming  cro])  of  .ignorant,  neglected,  and  criminal  children  is  produced  the  large 
majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  thieves,  counterfeiters,  forgers,  burglars,  robbers,  and  mur- 
derers who  fill  our  penitentiaries ;  as  also  those  subjects  for  seduction,  and  consequent 
prostitution,  who  fill  the  brothels  of  our  cities." 

.  Here  is  society  preparing  the  crime  which  the  criminal  commits.    Here  is  the  nega- 
tive preparation  of  non-education,  and  the  positive  one  of  temptation. 

Mr.  Darnell,  keeper  of  the  Georgia  penitentiary,  says : 

*^  Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  first  in  importance, because  most  potent  in 
its  action  on  the  human  heart  and  life.  Edncation  is  also  one  of  the  vital  powers  in  the 
reformation  of  fallen  men  and  women,  ^ho  have  generally  sinned  through  the  influ- 
ences of  some  form  of  ignorance  conjoined  with  vice.  Its  tendency  is  to  quicken  thp 
intellect,  expel  old  thoughts,  give  new  ideas,  supply  material  for  meditation,  inspire 
self- respect,  support  pride  of  character,  excite  to  higher  aims,  open  fresh  fields  of 
ertiou,  minister  to  social  and  personal  improvement,  and  afibrd  a  healthful  substitute 
for  low  and  vicious  amusements. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
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improvement  of  society,  as  well  as  tbe  avoiding  of  that  combat  between  crime  and  law 
which,  in  this  conutiy,  has  been  the  bane  of  our  prosperity.*' 

Wo  need  not  cite  any  further  testimony  of  this  kind  ;  this  is  in  substance  the  testi- 
mony of  all  the  keepers  and  officers  of  penitentiaries,  prisons,  jails,  and  reformatories  in 
the  country.  It  is  the  testimony  of  human  experience  on  one  of  the  roost  important 
points  which  concern  human  society.  The  evidence  upon  the  intimate  relation  of 
crime  and  ignorance  is  clear,  complete,  and  ample.  It  may  be  comprised  in  two  general 
propositions : 

First. 'That  one-third  of  all  criminals  are  totally  nneducated,  and  that  foor-fifths  are 
practically  uneducated. 

SecoT^dly.  That  the  proportion  of  criminals  from  the  illiterate  classes  is  at  least  ten- 
fold as  great  as  the  proportion  from  those  having  some  education. 

If  these  proportions  are  true,  (and  we  have  made  rather  an  underestimate,)  then, 
after  making  due  allowauce  for  crimes  committed  from  passion,  without  regard  to  edu- 
cation, and  crimes,  such  as  forgery,  frauds,  &o.,  which  require  some  education,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  two-thirds  of  crimes  might  be  avoided  by  education,  bnt 
more  especially  by  religious  training.  Against  this  fact  some  one  will  reply  that  so 
also  a  large  number  of  criminals  are  intemperate,  and,  therefore,  we  may  attribate  to 
intemperance  a  large  number  of  the  crimes  we  now  attribute  to  ignorance.  Tme,  if 
these  were  parallel  causes,  but  the^  are  not.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  the 
intemperate  are  such  from  want  of  education,  and  especially  from  want  of  moral  and 
religious  training.  We  see  a  great  manjr  educated  persons  (that  is,  commonly  educated) 
who  are  intemperate,  but  they  seldom  commit  crime.  Secondly,  many  of  those  com- 
mitted to  prison  have  become  intemperate  on  account  of  previous  criminaland  victoiis 
habits.  But  we  shall  not  discuss  this  topic,  except  so  far  as  to  present  some  statisUoi 
both  upon  intemperance  and  upon  color. 

We  give  the  following  examples  of  the  traits  of  prisoners  in  regaiyl  to  tempenmoa 
and  intemperance,  in  some  of  tne  principal  prisons,  viz : 


Institution. 


Northern  Indiana  Prison 

Iowa  State  Penitentiary 

Minnesota  State  Prison 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary  . . . 
Kentucky  State  Penitentiary 
Detroit  House  of  Correction  . 


Total. 


Intemperate. 


104 

158 

46 

743 

1,033 

5,656 


7,739 


Or  in  proportions- 
Temperate 38  per  cent 

Ihtemperate 62  percent 

This  proportion  is  rather  larger  than  that  which  the  statistics  show  as  the  totdttj/ 
ignorant,  bnt  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  very  ignorant  are  reported  to  be  by  the  keepen 
of  penitentiaries,  prisons,  and  jails. 

Probably  if  we  nad  the  statistics  of  every  prison  and  Jail  in  the  United  States  ths 
result  would  not  be  materially  different  from  what  we  have  given  above.  Let  us  now 
look  a  little  at  the  proportions  of  the  colored  people  in  relation  to  crime  and 
iterance,  remembering  their  long  enslavement  and  the  prohibition  of  letters  to 
slaves : 


Section. 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania 

Central  Northwest 

West  and  Pacific 

South 

Totalfl 


Population. 


White. 


1,766,826 
'8, 987, 572 
2, 720, 272 
3, 568, 901 


23,063,511 


Colored. 


117, 375 

130,437 

29,393 

1,680,888 


1, 957, 873 


PrisoDers. 


White. 


11,268 

14,362 

1,187 

2,058 


28,875 


Colondi 


1,466 

1,581 

205 

2,414 


5,608 


( 
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The  above  does  not  contain  the  popalation  of  all  the  States  in  those  sections,  nor  by 
any  means  all  the  prisoners,  but  it  does  show  the  proportions  of  white  and  colored 
people,  and  the  proportions  of  white  and  colored  prisoners;  and  this  is  the  only  piir> 
pose  for  which  we  have  prepared  this  table. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  proportion  of  colored  population  to  colored 
prisoners  is  80  to  1 ;  but  of  white  population  to  white  prisoners  it  is  700  to  1. 

In  the  central  Northwest  the  proportion  of  colored  population  to  colored  prisoners  is 
90  to  1 ;  but  of  white  population  to  white  prisoners,  700  to  1. 

In  the  West  and  Pacific,  the  proportion  of  colored  population  to  colored  prisoners 
is  140  to  1  ;  but  of  white  population  to  white  prisoners,  it  is  2,300  to  1. 

In  the  South,  the  proportion  of  colored  population  to  colored  prisoners,  is  700  to  1, 
but  of  white  population  to  white  prisoners,  1,784  to  1. 

The  only  value  attached  to  these  proportions  is  to  show  that  the  negro  population, 
being  almost  entirely  ignorant,  presents  far  the  larger  proportion  of  criminals.  This 
we  might  tinticipate,  but  it  is  one  of  many  great  fi^ts  which  show  that  ignorance  is 
really  the  greatest  cause  of  crime. 

The  nativity  of  criminals  in  the  foregoing  table  ii 


Foreign-bom 57,818 

Native-bom 42,495 

The  foreign-bom  in  the  United  States  are  to  the  native  population  as  1  to  7. 
Hence,  the  foreign-bom  criminals  are  to  natives  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1. 
If,  then,  society  sufifers  a  large  portion  of  its  people  to  be  ignorant ;  if  it  offers  tempta- 
tion to  intemperance ;  if  it  neglects  to  encourage  industry ;  is  not  the  proposition  of 
Quetelet  motot  emphatically  proved,  that  society  prepares  the  crime  whicn  the  criminal 
commits  f 

Can  we  have  a  more  serious  testimony  to  the  duties  of  society  on  one  hand,  or  the 
only  means  by  which  society  now  can  be  preserved  from  the  destruction  which  has 
overtaken  all  the  older  nations  of  the  earth  f 
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10,000  persons  each  year  who  receive  what  is -called  "outdoor  relief."  These  are 
entirely  outside  of  and  independent  of  any  public  institution.  They  appeftr  to  bo  casual 
and  temporary ;  but  there  will  be  just  aa  many  next  year.  Thus  this  temporary 
relief  or  casual  pauperism  becomes  iu  fact  permanent  and  an  increasing  charge  upon 
the  community.  This  kind  of  pauperism  is  largely  due  to  the  tcant  of  emploiimenty  and 
esx)ecially  among  the  ignorant  classes — and  among  these  more  largely  among  women. 
It  exists  especially  during  the  winter  mouths.  Here  arises  the  question,  which,  if  not 
practical  to-day,  will  certainly  become  so  in  a  few  years:  Is  not  society  bound  by 
moral  and  by  prudential  considerations  to  prevent  this  kind  of  pauperism?  You  may 
say,  How  ?  Natural  infirmities,  diseases,  and  calamities,  we  are  bound  to  i)rovide  for  • 
in  the  best  way  wo  can,  and  it  may  •bo  admitted  that  they  will  always  exist  and  be 
unavoidable.  But  these  do  not  make  up  the  great  body  oi  pauper^,  and  we  may  affirm . 
positively  that  the  grejit  body  of  pauperism  is  avoidable,  preventable.  How  f  We  see 
that  what  we  have  called  "  imbecility  "  and  misfortune  are  due  to  three  main  causes : 
1.  Ignorance.  2.  Intemperance.  3.  Want  of  employment.  To  a  very  great  extent  all 
of  these  causes  may  be  prevented;  ignorance  certainly  may  be  prevented;  the  tempta- 
tions to  intemperance  may  be  prevented ;  and  society  can  and  ought  to  furnish  empJoy- 
ment  to  those  who  can  not  get  it. 

In  Europe  it  is  understood  axd  admitted  that  on  the  question  of  employment  depends 
mainly  the  question  of  pauperism,  considered  as  a  general  disease.  At  present  Great 
Britain  is  very  j)ros^erous ;  and  we  are  told,  in  recent  accounts,  that  paupers  in  Great 
Britain  are  100,000  iower  in  1»^2  than  in  1871.  This  is  because  all  industries  are  active 
and  prosperous.  Several  years  since  appeared  a  work  entitled  "  Pauperism,"  by  the  . 
ViscountJ  do  Bargemont.  He  had  been  prefect  in  several  provinces  of  France,  and  was 
familiar  with  the  subject.  He  informed  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  that  there 
were  so  many  thousands  of  people  out  of  employment  in  the  province  of  Lisle;  and  as 
that  was  general,  if  the  government  would  not  employ  the  people  there  would  bo  a 
revolution,  and  there  was.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  overthrown.  In 
Europe  this  question  is  now  well  understood,  but  Europe  is  far  behind  this  country 
in  another  form  of  this  subject,  education.  The  greater  part,  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
paupoi-s  of  Europe  are  totally  ignorant,  and  clearly  that  ignorance  was  one  great 
cause  why  they  could  not  find  employment.  When  a  man  has  nothing  but  his  arms 
and  legs  to  offer  for  service,  with  a  mind  almost  totally  blank,  there  is  very  little  for 
him  to  do.  He  can  not  enter  upon  any  of  the  new  employments  which  society  is  con- 
stantly creating,  and  the  result  is  that  when  clear  naked  labor  fails,  he  fails  also.  This 
form  of  ])auperism  has  not  yet  very  largely  alFected  our  country  ;  but  it  certainly  will, 
unless  the  laborers  of  this  country  shall  be  educated  up  to  the  point  at  which  they 
shall  be  able  to  enter,  at  least  as  laborers,  upon  all  the  new  channels  of  employment. 

It  is  this  question  of  education,  as  a  prevention  of  pauperism,  which  concerns  us  here. 
Society  has  made  and  always  will  make  ample  i)royision  for  all  those  who  are  naturally 
disabled.  Asylums  for  every  species  of  infirmity  are  rising  on  all  sides  ;  but  that  sort 
of  imbecility  which  arises  from  a  total  want  of  knowledge,  or  of  discipline  of  mind, 
h&s  no  asylum  but  the  almshouse.  And  there  it  reacts  upon  society  in  two  ways — one 
by  imposing  upon  society  the  necessity  of  supporting  it,  and  the  other  by  withdrawing 
BO  many  persons  and  so  much  labor  which  might  have  been  available  both  to  subsist- 
ence and  the  increase  of  wealth. 

These  general  views  of  pauijerisra  are  obviously  true.  Let  us  now  see  if  specific 
facts  do  not  correspond  with  and  prove  the  general  principles. 

1.  Let  us  first  take  up  the  statistics  of  Europe,  as  far  as  we  can  get  them. 

Wo  can  not  bring  down  the  statistics  to  the  present  date ;  but,  as  the  value  of  such 
facts  depends  only  upon  the  proportionshetwoentho  paupers,  population,  and  education, 
they  can  be  shown  by  any  recent  tables.  We  "will  first  look  at  pauperism  iu  Great 
Britain.    Its  condition  iu  1859  was  thus: 

Estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1 859 19, 578, 000 

Whole  number  of  paupers 90*^,052 

Per  cent,  of  paupers 4.0 

Of  these  iu  union  poor-houses 107,050 

Of  these,  outdoor  ]>oor 6l>2,  li-i4 

Of  these  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  &c 102, 018 

In  the  citv  of  London  in  1859 106, 140 

Population  of  London 2,362,236 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  to  X'opulation 4.7 

The  condition  iu  1867  was : 

Estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales 21, 320, 000 

Whole  number  of  paupers 931,546 

Per  cent.  t)f  paupers  to  pox)ulation # 4.4 

In  the  eight  years  from  1659  to  1867  there  was  little  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
paupers  to  population. 

Pauperism  seems  to  exist  in  Great  Britain  as  a  permanent  disease  of  «l^y:.\K^?^^^\!k^siN^ 
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Let  ns  now  look  at  France.    The  returns  of  1851  will  show  the  proportion,  viz : 

Population  of  France  in  1851 35,781,629 

Average  number  assisted .' 982,516 

Per  cent,  of  paupers 2.78 

This  was  the  number  aided  amon^  the  healthy  poor,  but  does  not  include  the  large 
mass  of  the  sick  and  infirm  poor,  which  make  the  full  half  of  all  paupers,  in  the  infirm- 
aries of  the  United  States.  We  must,  therefore,  add  them  in.  The  statistics  of  these 
were: 

Total  number  of  hospitals  and  asylums  in  France  in  1852 1,  ?Qi 

Number  of  beds  in  all 131,016 

But  this  number  was  quadrupled  by  the  discharge  of  the  recovered  and  the  entry  of 
others.    A  greater  part  of  these  we  have. 
In  1,035  of  these  institutions  there  were  in  1853  to  follows : 

Males - 285,188 

Females 162,885 

Adults 404,447 

Children 42,926 

Making  a  proportion  for  the  remaining  institutions,  we  have  at  least  560,000  of  the 
sick  and  mfirm  poor.    Adding  these  to  the  healthy  poor  supported,  ^e  have- 
Total  number  of  paupers 1,542,516 

Proportion  to  population .^-....- 1  in 23 

When  we  come  to  the  ultimate,  we  find  there  is  very  little  difiference  between  the 

Sroportion  of  pauperisu)  in  England  and  France,  but  there  is  an  immense  difference 
etween  the  proportion  of  pauperism  there  and  in  the  United  States.    In  the  city  of 
Paris  the  proportions  were — 

Population  of  Paris  at  that  time 996,067 

Paupers  "indoor"  and  "outdoor" 95,169 

Proportion  of  paupers  in  Paris 1  in  11 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  in  France 4.3 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  in  Paris 9.5 

The  proportion  of  pauperism  in  Paris  is  nearly  double  that  in  France  generally,  and 
that  in  the  whole  of  Franco  is  double  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  may  stop  here  for 
a  moment  to  compare  these  proportions  with  those  of  Massachusetts.  Here  all  condi- 
tions, except  those  of  education,  are  nearly  the  same.  Massachusetts  has  a  civic  (that 
is  town)  population  equal  to  that  of  France;  and  a  very  large  share  of  foreign 
emigrants.    The  comparison  between  France  and  Massachusetts  is  therefore  quite  fair. 

Population  of  Massachusetts  in  1852 1,040,000 

Whole  number  of  paupers  in  the  State 31,400 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  population ...;. 1  in  35 

Percentage  of  paupers 3.5 

Here  we  have  a  direct  and  fair  comparison  of  the  results  in  Europe  compared  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  under  nearly  the  same  conditions : 

Paupers  in  France Iin23 

Paupers  in  Massachusetts 1  in  35 

Per  cent,  of  paupers  in  France 4.3 

Percent,  of  paupers  in  Massachusetts *  3.5 

Now,  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  many  might  expect,  but  all  that  differenoe  is 
due  to  education. 

Return  again  to  Ohio: 

Proportion  of  paupers  to  population .%.. 1  in  35 

Percentage  of  paupers .7 

Ohio  is  a  fair  representative  State  of  this  country.  One-third  of  its  population 
is  in  large  towns— a  proportion  not  exceeded  by  more  than  three  or  four  States  in  the 
-whole  couutry.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  States  have  a  less  proportion  of  paupers  than 
Ohio.  But,  in  order  to  put  the  case  in  the  fairest  possible  attitude  for  Europe,  let  us 
combine  the  proportion  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  together.    The  result  will  be  this: 

Population  of  Massachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1852 3,030,000 

Number  of  paupers 50,000 

Proportion  of  paupers 1  in  61 

Percent,  of  paupers 1.70 

The  proportion  of  paupers  in  France  is  more  than  double!  and,  as  the  civic  popula- 
tion is  as  largo,  and  the  number  of  forei^  Immigrants  of  the  poor  classes  very  great, 
the  comparison  is  a  fair  one;  and  the  difieTODce  in  the  proportion  of  pauperism  is 
iiudoubtediy  due  to  education. 
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2.  Let  ns  now  look  at  the  statistics  of  the  United  States,  and  see  if  we  can  ascertain 
whether  ignorance  has  caused  pauperism. 

In  tho  table^t  tht».  end  of  this  report  wo  have  given  the  results  which  we  have  obtained 
by  hnudr(Mls  of  inquiries  addressed  to  tho  infirmaries  and  charitable  institntioos  of  the 
country,  but  which  were  not  answered  in  more  than  ono  case  out  of  three.  There  are 
still  answers  enough  to  give  us  a  definite  view  of  this  subject  and  establish  certain 
proportions  which  would  not  be  varied  materially  by  more  extended  observations; 
and  here  we  remark  that  full  and  accurate  statistics  would  enable  us  to  establish  defi- 
nitely the  principles  or  social  iniluences  by  which  *' pauperism/'  that  is,  dependent  pov- 
erty, is  evolved  from  society.  We  see  arising  in  our  country,  in  a  smaller  degree,  bat 
with  equal  regularity  and  certainty,  the  same  kind  of  pauperism  which  is  ono  distin- 
guishing mark  of  society  in  Europe.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  England  and  France 
are  the  most  civilized  countries  in  the  world;  at  least  they  are  those  from  which  we 
take  our  ideas  of  what  is  called  *^  civilization."  But  what  do  we  find  in  this  civilization  f 
Why,  that  in  1869,  there  were  in  England  and  France  together  2,600,000  paupers  out  of 
a  population  of  65,000,000 !  That  is,  1  in  25  of  tho  people  is  dependent  upon  public 
support.  This  is  startling*  It  is  enough  to  fnako  any  humane  man — more,  any  Chris- 
tian, and  still  more,  any  Christian  statesman — pause  and  inquire  whether  this  is  really 
the  necessary  result  of  Christian  civilization.  jBut  these  are  the  countries  to  which  we 
have  looked  for  the  highest  standard  of  civilization.  Here  we  inquire  again,  Most  our 
country  follow  th;»  kind  of  civilization  f  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  tremendous  evilf 
At  least,  is  there  not  a  partial  remedy,  so  that  we  may  keep  our  country  f]x>m 
advancing  further  in  the  scale  of  pauper  civilization? 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  results  of  our  own  tables :' 

Number  of  States  reporting ; 16 

Number  of  institutions  reporting 276 

Number  of  paupers  reported , 12,159 

Number  of  white  males 6,251 

Number  of  white  females ^ 5,245 

Number  of  colored  males 287 

Number  of  colored  females 279 

Number  of  foreign-born 3,757 

Number  of  njitive-born 5,827 

Number  who  can  read  and  write 3,071 

Number  who  can  read  onlj , 1,521 

Number  who  can  neither  lead  nor  write 2,601 

The  proportions  deduced  from  these  aggregates  as  follows : 

Tho  proportion  of  males  to  females  is 54  to  46 

The  proportion  of  white  to  coloretl  is 95  to    5 

Tho  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  native 40  to  60 

Tlie  projportion  of  those  who  can  read  only  to  those  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  IS 52  to  48 

If  we  add  those  who  can  read  only  to  those  who  can  do  neither,  which  we  should  do, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  those  who  can  read  only  are  almost  absolnt^  ignorant,  wa 
shall  have  this  result : 

ft 

Those  who  have  some  education  to  those  who  have  none ^ 60  to  40 

Foreign-born  to  native 39  to  61 

Whites  to  blacks £6  to    5 

Totally  ignorant  among  paux)ers , 60  jicr  cent. 

Foreign-born 39  per  cent 

Colored 5  percent 

To  compare  these  proportions  with  the  ])roportions  of  these  classes  in  the  aoTeral 
States  we  have  these  results,  derived  from  the  census  of  the  illiterates  in  the  census  of 

1870: 

Adult  illiterates  in  New  England  States  to  their  total  population 4. 6  per  cent. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Now  Jersey,  and  New  York 4. 9  per  cent. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  tho  Control  West 4. 8  per  cent. 

This  proportion  is  for  tho  whole  popnlation,  and  not  for  adults  only ;  in  the  latter 
the  i)roport.ion  of  illiterates  would  be  much  greater.  We  may  assume  4.5  per  cent,  as 
the  proportion  of  the  illiterates  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  \^cstern  States,  ozclnding 
the  South,  or  former  slave  States.    Wo  have,  then : 

Totally  ignorant  among  paupers 60  per  cent 

Totally  ignorant  among  t\io  w\io\o  i^eoplo 4^  5  per  cent. 


* 
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Let  us  take  a  given  nnmber  of  people,  say  a  million  of  personSi  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois,  States  not  inferior  to  any  in  popular  education.  The  result  will 
be  (on  the  average)  very  nearly  this : 

Population 1,000,000 

Paupers 8,000 

Illiterate  people,  (total) 45, 000 

niitorate  paupers 4,800 

of  total  illiterates  there  are  paupers 13  per  cent. 

Of  all  population  there  arc  paupers*. 8  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  paupers  among  the  illiterates  is  sixteeu  times  as 
great  as  among  those  of  common  education.  The  results  demonstrate  what  reason 
should  infer  from  the  facts.  The  want  of  education  is  the  lack  of  faculties  and  talents 
to  acquire  employments  and  to  work  profitably  in  them ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  pauperism.  Let  us  now  Iook  to  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  to  native ; 
for  this  is  involved  fu  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  of  ignorance  to  pauperism.  A 
'  great  many  of  the  foreign-born  who  come  to  this  country  come  very  ignorant  and  also 
very  poor,  so  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  recruit  the  rauks  of  pauperism  largely, 
uuless  they  arc  able  to  get  into  agricultural  employments,  which  only  a  small  portion 
does.  The  result  is  evident  in  the  pauperism  of  largo  cities.  If  the  infirmaries,  hos- 
pitals, and  asylums  of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Saint  Louis,  and  other  cities  be  examined, 
it  will  bo  seen  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  paupers  is  in  the  large  towns,  and 
that  the  larger  part  of  them  is  forcigu-boru.  Taking  the  proportions  above  given,  let 
us  examine  their  relation  to  the  whole  population. 

Per  cent. 

In  Connecticut  the  proportion  of  forei^-bom  is 21 

In  Pennsylvania  the  proportion  of  foreigu-born  is 15 

In  Ohio  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  is 14 

In  Indiana  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  is 8 

In  Illinois  the  proportion  of  foreign-bom  is 20 

In  the  whole  United  States  the  proportion  is  about  12  per  cent.,  but  in  the  South  it 
is  much  less.  In  the  States  from  which  our  tables  are  taken  an  average  of  IG  per 
cent,  is  quite  enough.    We  have,  then,  for  a  given  population,  the  following  results  : 

Population 1,000,000 

Paupers 8,000 

Foreign-born 160,000 

Foreign-born  paupers,  (39  per  cent.,) 3,120 

Of  all  foreign-born,  there  are  paupers  2  per  cent. 

Of  the  whole  populntion,  there  are  paupers  8  per  cent.      In  other  words,  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign-born  paupers  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  nativea. 
The  proportion  of  native  paupers  is  as  follows : 

Native  population,  deducting  foreign-bom,  as  above 840, 000 

Native  paupers,  as  above 4,880 

Proportion  to  whole  population 5per  cent. 

Proportion  of  foreign  to  native  paupers 4  to  1 

The  number  of  colored  paupers  is  not  large,  (except  in  the  South,)  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  paupeiism  than  the  whites.  The  returns  from 
several  of  the  almshouses  and  infirmaries  show  that  there  is  a  large  share  of  intemper- 
ance ;  but,  as  we  have  remarked  in  relation  to  crimes,  intemperance  is  oft«n  the  conee- 
quence  as  well  as  the  cause  of  crime  and  pauperism.  It  is  one  of  the  common  sayings 
of  intemperate  men,  as  well  as  their  friends,  that  **  He  was  unfortunate,  and  then  got 
to  drinking."  We  must  go  farther  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do  into  the- origin  of 
cases  of  pauperism  before  we  can  safely  i)ronounce  how  far  intemperance  has  caused 
it.  We  now  know  that  the  largest  element  of  character  which  accompanies  pauperism 
is  ignorance.  The  proportions  above  given  are  enormous,  and  should  arouse  those  who 
seek  a  broad,  popular  education  to  greater  zeal  and  energy. 

Although  the  effect  of  ignorance  in  producing  crime  is  very  groat,  yet  its  effect  in 
producing  pauperism  is  greater.  If,  then,  society  has  to  pay  so  heavily  for  keeping  a 
part  of  its  peoi)lo  in  ignorance,  would  it  not  be  wise  and  prudent  to  educate  them  t 

The  State  commissioners  of  public  charities  in  Illinois  report  the  case  so  clearly 
and  strongly  that  we  make  the  following  extracts  from  their  report  for  1871 : 

**  Ninth,  The  tendency  of  education  to  prevent  pauperism  is  more  apparent  than  its 
tendency  to  prevent  crime.  Estimating  the  pauper  children  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
number,  and  leaving  them  out  of  calculation,  40  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  alms- 
bouses  could  not  write,  and  25  per  cent,  could  not  even  read. 
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suooESTioNS  respecthvo  art-trainino  in  AmERI- 

€AN  €OI.I.I>0£S. 

BY  M.  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  (NEW  YORK)  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  the  province  of  an  institution  for  higher  education  to  furnish  a  course  of  in- 
stmction  which  shall  include  the  elementary  principles  of  all  the  great  departments  of 
human  thonght.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  such  a  course  to  secure  the  highest  culture 
which  the  pupil  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  also  to  make  him  in  some  degree  familiar 
with  the  mental  processes  of  those  men  who  mark  in  their  epochs  the  culmination  of 
the  world's  moral  and  intellectual  life. 

Upon  the  principles  here  stated  all  courses  of  study  designed  for  liberal  education 
have  been  framed.  These  courses  have  varied  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  succes- 
sive ages.  The  culture  of  each  generation  is  represented  in  its  curriculum  of  educational 
studies.  A  nation's  ideal  is  shown  in  what  it  attempts  to  do  for  the  young.  The  more 
cultivated  the  people  the  greater  the  anxiety  manifested  to  perpetuate  the  highest 
types  of  the  present  iu  the  generations  to  come. 

ATHENIAN  CULTURE. 

The  Athenians  thought  it  a  shame  that  the  free  citizen  should  be  ignorant  of  any 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  Greek  mind  had  found  expression.  Consequently,  no 
great  genius  among  them  could  fail  of  a  fit  audience  or  due  appreciation  among  the 
average  free-bom  citizens.  All  the  capacity  and  achievement  of  the  few  were  made 
available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  many. 

DEFICIENCIES  IN  MODERN  EDUCATION. 

• 

Modem  education,  especially  that  of  our  own  country,  has  strangely  neglected  some 
of  the  noblest  forms  of  nnman  thought.  Especially  is  this  statement  true  in  respect 
to  the  fine  arts.  With  the  exception  of  the  study  of  elegant  literature,  very  little  con- 
nected with  these  arts  enters  into  our  course  of  education.  It  must  bo  conceded  that 
all  literature  cast  into  rhythmical  forms,  or  whose  aim  it  is  to  address  and  affect  prima- 
rily the  sesthetio  capacity,  should  be  put  in  the  same  class  with  the  arts  of  design.  The 
end  of  the  poem,  the  novel,  and  a  large  proportion  of  essays  and  occasional  addresses, 
are  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  pleasure,  however  much  of  moral  effect  may  be 
indirectly  aimed  at.  * 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  GREAT  WOREg  OF  LITERATURE  INDISPENSABLE. 

By  common  consent,  the  highest  forms  of  sesthetio  literature  in  three  or  four  lan- 
guages are  considered  as  indispensable  elements  in  every  course  of  education  which 
can.  claim  to  be  liberal.  The  essential  principles  of  lit-erary  and  art  criticism  are 
identical.  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  artists  by  the  same  title  as  are  the  world's 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 

LIBERAL  CULTURE  DEMANDS  SIMILAR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ART. 

The  study  of  literature,  having  been  so  universally  adopted  as  a  means  of  culture,  is 
itself  a  concession  of  the  value,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  art-education  within  a  cer- 
tain narrow  range.  Ine  value  of  art-training  being  conceded  in  principle,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  given  for  selecting  one  branch  of  artistic  creation  and  the  exclusion 
of  others,  equally  elevated,  from  our  courses  of  liberal  study. 

Considered  as  mere  knowledge,  or  as  a  means  of  discipline  for  the  mind  and  character, 
some  degree  of  attention  to  art  would  seem  to  be  almost  indispensable.  With  the 
exception  of  literature,  already  referred  to,  and  some  unsystematic  attempts  in  the 
direction  of  music,  very  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction.  The  young  are  left  in 
substantial  ignorance  of  whole  branches  of  art-expression  and  are  expected  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  them  by  the  accidents  of  general  reading,  travel,  and  intermittent 
observation.  Under  such  conditions,  those  only  who  have  tne  strongest  natural  drift  iu 
the  direction  of  sBsthetic  pursuits  are  likely  to  make  any  definite  and  thorongh  acqui- 
sitions. Those  iu  whom  tne  sDsthetic  sense  is  least  developed  and  who,  consec^uently, 
most  need  the  elevating  and  refining  infiuence  of  art-culture,  are  likely  to  obtain  little 
or  none  of  it.  Persons  whose  tastes  are  severe  and  critical  in  literatore  are  often  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  plastic  arts. 
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which,  in  the  end,  might  make  him  a  critical  jndge  of  all  the  heautifal  effects  of  har- 
mony and  contrast  in  colors.  "  Chevrenl  on  Color,"  a  work  which  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  decorative  artists  of  Paris,  who  were  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  patterns  for  various  kinds  of  manufactures,  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  direction. 

LAWS    OP    PERSPECTIVB    AND    OP   ARCHTTECTURB. 

Some  idea  of  the  laws  of  perspective  and  shadow  mi^ht  be  given  in  connection 
with  geometry.  In  the  study  of  statics,  examples  may  oe  selected  from  buildings 
which  would  show  the  relations  between  the  solidity  demanded  by  physical  laws  and 
the  production  of  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  architectural  con- 
Btruction.  In  the  study  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  history,  attention  might 
be  drawn  to  the  laws  of  strength,  symmetry,  and  proportion  which  ar^  every  where 
united  in  animals  and  plants. 

BEAUTY  AN  EVER-PRESENT  ATTRIBUTE  OP  N^^TURE. 

In  the  ffeneral  analysis  of  natural  objects,  a  competent  teacher  will  the  better  secnre 
his  end  it  he  cfirects  his  pupil  to  the  fact  that  beauty,  as  well  as  adjustment  of  means  to 
endS|  pervades  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Instruction  in  literature  is  of  course  largely 
{Esthetic  in  its  character.  This  will  be  much  more  effective  when  literature  is  seen  to 
bo  but  part  of  a  grand  system  of  sestUetic  creations.  When  a  student  has  thus  been 
fflrnished  with  elementary  critical  conceptions,  and  has  been  made  familiar  with  those 
faculties  in  his  own  mind  which  render  him  capable  of  enjoying  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime,  he  hus  a  ground- work  of  preparation  which  enables  him  readily  to  profit  by 
whatever  of  instruction  in  the  departments  of  plastic  art  he  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

All  instruction  upon  these  subjects  should  of  course  be  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions addressed  to  the  eye.  As  the  expense  of  cgllecting  a  complete  representation  of 
the  progress  of  art  through  actual  masterpieces  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  treasury 
but  that  of  a  nation,  we  must  set  aside  all  hope  of  seeing  such  collection  in  connection 
with  an  institution  of  learning.  Indeed,  such  immense  galleries  would  be  more  likely 
to  confuse  and  burden  than  to  assist  a  young  learner.  It  is,  however,  comparatively 
easy  to  make  a  collection  of  illustrations  of  art  which  would  answer  all  the  purposes 
which  we  have  in  view. 

*  NECESSARY  ART-MODELS,  CASTS,  AND  PLANS. 

First. — There  should  be  provided  a  series  of  models  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  cork,  of 
celebrated  monuments  of  architecture,  which  should  be  so  selected  as  to  illustrate  tho 
development  of  orders,  types,  and  styles  in  themselves  and  in  their  relation  to  nations 
and  periods.  To  these  should  be  added  casts  of  the  details  of  ornament,  such  as  capi- 
tals, moldings,  and  sculpture,  whether  serious  or  grotesque.  Stained-glass  windows 
could  be  represented  by  chromo-lithographs,  as  also  celebrated  interiors,  with  their 
general  decorations  in  color.  In  addition  to  these,  ipodels,  photo^apbs,  and  engravings 
of  buildings  and  their  ornaments  might  be  made  extremely  usetul. 

Secondly. — For  sculpture,  a  similar  collection  of  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris,  zinc,  or 
parian  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art  and  represent  the  masterpieces 
of  different  nations  and  i)eri#ds.  These  casts,  as  in  the  case  of  architecture,  might  be 
Bupplomentod  largely  by  photographs  and  engravings. 

Thirdly. — To  illustrate  ceramic  art,  reproductions  of  ancient  vases  of  Greek,  Etrus- 
can, and  oriental  origin  could  be  procured  at  a  slight  expense.  To  these  might  be 
added  photographs  and  engravings  which  would  give  the  student  a  tolerably  clear 
idea  of  the  gradual  development  of  this  branch  of  art,  in  which  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental are  brought  in  so  close  a  connection.    ■ 

•  Fourthly. — To  represent  ancient  pictorial  art,  a  collection  of  engravings  and  chromo- 
lithographs of  the  extant  fragments  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  paintings — such, 
for  example,  us  have  been  found  in  Etruscan  and  Roman  tombs,  in  the  baths  of  Titus, 
and  at  Pompeii — might  be  made  available.  To  these  might  be  added  copies  of  early 
church  mosaics  and  frescoes,  which  would  illustrate  the  transition  from  heathen  to 
Christian  art.  For  this  purpose  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  would  be 
fonnd  trustworthy  and  valuable. 

Fifthly. — For  an  illustrative  art  collection,  nothing  is  more  valuable  than  well-selected 
engravings.  Engraving  is  itself  a  branch  of  art,  while  at  the  same  time  it  represents 
the  sister  arts.  The  composition,  outline,  and  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  tho 
general  expression  of  a  picture,  indeed  every  thin^  except  color,  can  be  set  forth  by  a 
skillful  engraver.  Etchings,  of  which  the  early  painters  were  so  fond,  will  give  us  the 
autograph  expression  of  an  artist's  thought.  Where  the  etcher  is  also  the 'designer, 
and  an  artist  of  reputation,  his  work  will  give  us  a  real  and  trustworthy  idea  of  his 
genius,  and  will  a])proach  a  painting  in  its  value  for  art-instruction.  An  etching  by 
Scembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  or  Waterloo,  brings  ns  face  to  face  with  t\\«  9ix^\&\?^\}d5^\^^i^ 
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All  tbe  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  bore  a  definite  relation  to  each  other.  They 
are  euch  part  and  parcel  of  a  common  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  life.  He  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  draw4i  from  literature  alone,  will  fail  to  ^rasp  a 
well-rounded  idea  of  its  many-sided  and  all-embracing  power.  The  molding  induence 
of  the  Greek  upon  the  Roman  mind  is  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  art-treasures 
with  which  the  very  soil  of  Rome  is  lilled.  The  earlier  Italian  art  indigenous  to  the 
Etruscan  and  Roman  mind  is  peculiarly  indicative  of  national  character.  The  intro- 
duction of  Greek  art  into  Rome  alter  the  conqu^t  of  Sicilj'  and  Greece  was  both  cause 
and  consequence  of  the  wonderful  change  in  the  Roman  character  in  the  later  days  of 
the  republic.  Greek  sculpture  changed  the  religion  of  Rome,  as  really  as  Greek  phi- 
losophy changed  its  law  when  the  speculations  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy  replaced 
the  narrow  and  oppressive  technicalities  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  gods  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  were  naturalized  in  Rome  by  the  silent  power  of  plastic  art.  The  arch, 
and  its  modification  in  the  dome — the  great  contribution  of  the  Roman  mind  to  archi- 
tecture— furnish  an  index  to  the  movement  of  Roman  induence  over  the  Christian 
world.  This  influence  determined  the  distinctive  features  of  Byzantine  architecture  in 
the  East,  and  the  Romanesque  in  the  North  and  West.  The  stiff  and  angular  drawing 
of  the  mediaeval  Greek  mosaics,  the  growth  of  an  age  of  superstition  and  decadence, 
repeats  itself  in  the  early  religious  painting  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  shows  the  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  art-remains  of  the  catacombs 
illustrate  the  early  growth  of  Christianity,  and  give  indications,  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  attention,  of  doctrinal  l^elief  at  the  period  of  catacomb  construction.  The  rise  of 
modern  Italian  art  under  Giotto  and  his  pupils  marks  the  commencement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  changes  which  led  the  way  to  modern  civilization.  All  througli  the 
creative  period  of  the  Italian  mind,  literature,  science,  and  art  received  their  impulse 
from  similar  forces,  and  each  illustrates  and  completes  the  conception  of  the  other. 
Even  Dante  can  not  be  a^lequatcly  understood  without  reference  to  the  art  of  his  time, 
nor  can  Italian  art  since  be  understood  in  the  largest  sense  without  the  study  of  Dante. 
"  The  Last  Judgment'"  seems  little  else  than  a  portion  of  the  "  Inferno,"  translated  into 
outlines  and  coloi*s.  The  semi-heathenism  of.ttie  Renaissance  is  as  clearly  portrayed  in 
art  as  in  the  speculations  of  the  Neo-Platonic  scholars  who  graced  the  symposia  of  the 
Medicean  court.  The  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  alone  is  snflicient  to  extirpate 
the  vulgar  prejudice  which  assumes  that  the  European  mind  lay  dormant  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  emi)ire  till  the  revival  of  learning.  There  is  no  monument  of 
human  genius  more  impressive  than  Strasburg  minster,  or  that  vast  truncated  mount- 
ain of  arches,  buttresses,  and  spires  which  rises  from  the  valley  of  the  lower  Rhine 
amid  the  bustle  and  traffic  of  Cologne.  The  "stone  books"  sculptured  on  the  cathe- 
dral walls  of  Rbeiuis  and  Chartre^  are  a  more  significant  type  of  the  nascent  social 
order  of  mediaeval  Europe  than  any  of  its  monuments  of  literature.  The  inner  life  of  the 
Hanse  towns — those  wonderful  outgrowths  of  civic  life,  at  once  so  concentrated  and 
so  expansive — is  nowhere  so  clearly  expressed  as  in  those  monumental  town  halls, 
whose  towers  and  bells  were  alike  the  emblems  of  municipal  sovereignty  and  the  land- 
marks, amid  feudal  barbarism,  of  civil  liberty  and  commercial  life.  Illustrations  of  the 
value  of  the  instruction  we  advocate  crowd  upon  the  attention  ;.bat  mention  has  been 
made  of  sufficient  for  our  x>urpose. 

ART-TKAIKING  SCONOMICAL  AND  FEA8IRLS. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  What  will  this  cost,  and  how  can  the  result  be  accom- 
plished f  We  believe  (and  we  speak  from  some  experience)  that  useful  instniction  can 
be  given  with  a  very  small  collection  of  illustrations.  One  thousand  dollars,  judiciously 
expended,  can  be  made  to  accomplish  valuable  results.  Five  thousand  dollars  would 
purchase  a  fair  collection.  Ten  thousand  dollars  (a  part  cxpendeil  at  once  and  a  part 
put  at  interest)  would  soon  meet  all  the  most  pressing  needs  of  an  institution.  Of 
course  such  a  collection  can  be  profitably  enlarged  in  any  direction  and  to  any  degree, 
in  proportion  to  the  provision  made  for  it.  But  public  benevolence  is  not  likely  to  go 
astray  in  this  direction. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  where  shall  we  procure  competent  teachers  T  We  answer 
that  wherever  an  endowment  for  a  collection  ayd  a  lectureship  shall  be  provided  there 
will  bo  no  lack  of  men.  If  there  shall  be  no  fund  to  pay  a  special  lecturer,  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  found  in  every  college  faculty  one  or  more  capable  of  giving  the 
Tcry  elementary  iuptruction  required.  Ifa  lecturer,  profoundly  learned  in  the  subject 
of  art,  were  endowed,  the  time  for  an  elaborate  and  detailed  course  of  lectures  could 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  spared.  In  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  ought  to  aim  at  the 
practicable  and  possible,  and  learn  not  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 

now  CERTAIN   SCIENCES  WERE  FIRST  TAUGHT    IK  AN  AMERICAN  COIXEGE. 

Benjamin  Silliman  began  t^eaching  mineralogy  and  geology  with  one  small  box  of 
illustrative  specimens,  which  he  was  hardly  competent  to  classify.  But  it  was  a 
beginning  out  of  which  great  things  have  grown.  It  is  clear  that  some  degree  of  art- 
caitupo  is  desirable  and  attainable,  and  that  it  may  be  accomplished  by  an  outlay  for 
illustrations  and  teaching  capacity  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  well-organized  insti- 
tution of  learning. 
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inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continaed. 

IIABITANT8  OH  MOUB— Continued. 

of  Instmction  iu  drawing,  music,  foreign  languages,  Sea. 


BXIAMEB  OF  TKACUBB8. 

AHsistantfl  in  Ixigh 
school:). 

In  evening  schools. 

Ungraded  and  other 
schools. 

Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 

•a 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

PE4 

4 

• 

> 

"3 

89 

90 

91 

93 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

1 

175  00 

$75  00 

• 

* 

1 

1-JO  00 

a 

150  00 

,1 

100  00 

f 100  go 

4 

150  00 

1125  00 

$50  00 

$50  00 

5 

125  00 

- 

8 

7 

183  33 

58  33 

to 
KJ  33 

• 

8 

• 

9 

*  T  •  •  *  " 

10 

u 

•*"*•*•*"• 

19 

125  00 

75  OO 
to 
100  00 

13 

to 
100  00 

• 

• 

14 

15 

58  33 

70  00 
83  33 

45  83 

33  33 

to 
83  33 
66  66 

to 
54  16 
41  66 

to 
66  66 

16 

100  00 

17 

150  00 

••••••••«. 

1208  00 

♦83*66' 

to 
100  00 

to 

183  33 

45  83 

18 
19 

«••■••  •!•  • 

• 

90 

83  33 

40  00 

130  00 

21  " 

66  66 

23 

•      •  •  « 

23 

. 

58  33 
to 
66  66 
66  66 
75  00 

24 

9100  00 
100  00 

66  66 
58  00 

25 

100  00 

40  00 

to 

50  00 

30  00 



26 

to 
1S5  00 

97 

60  00 

40  00 

75  00 

50  00 

9ft 

■^;;j:s::::::::' 

S'A 
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replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  Siaiei  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


BAI>ABlg|l  OF  TBJtCHSBS. 

AasUtants  in  high 
schools. 

In  eyening  sohools. 

ITngraded  and  other 
schools. 

Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

'    1 

1 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

o 

• 

9 

I 

89 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

9ff 

96 

97 

98 

1 

$54  16 

30 

to 
66  66 
83  33 

141  66 

to 
50  00 
58  33 
54  16 

50  00 

31 

63  SO 

• 

38 

91  66 

33 

34 

r***'* • ••• 

35 

58  33 

3H 

37 

•••••••   • 

:)8 

3ft 

40 

39  58 

to 

66  66 

33  33 

41 

42 

950  00 

43 

91  66 

49  00 
75  00 

to 
84  00 
63  33 

to 

150  00 

66  66 

to 
88  33 
58  33 

to 

83  33 
75  00 
58  33 

44 

166  66 

45 

to 
183  33 
200  00 

1333  33 

166  66 
to 

83  33 
66  66 

46 

to 
250  00 
166  66 

83  33 

47 

to 
20.^  33 
166  66 

4a 

to 
183  33 

"7 

0 

125  00 

50 

. 

51 

100  00 

62  50 

to 

75  00 
54  16 

to 
58  33 
66  66 
54  16 

to 

8:1  33 
50  00 
54  16 

58  33 

62  50 

75  00 

to 
83  33 
41  66 

to 
Sli  33 
66  66 

5-2 

141  66 

53 

to 
166  66 
141  66 

1125  00 

158  33 

to 

275  00 

#41  66 
66  66 

54 

133  33 

66  66 

4166 

55 

M 

108  33 

$30  00 

S30  00 
to 
40  00 

57 

108  33 

58 

to 
166  G6 

83  ai 

125  00 

95  00 

to 

83  33 

SSI 

83  33 

^1 
60 

to 
208  33 
100  00 

61 

,«•••••••• 

• 

^^ 

41  £ 
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replies  to  inquiries  (jf  ihe  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continaed. 


8ALAUES  OF  TEACHERS. 

• 

AMivtants  In  high 
schools. 

In  evening  schools. 

Uxagnded  and  other 
schools. 

Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 

• 

"a 

• 

• 

•a 

1 

1 

j6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

*     89 

00 

01 

0*J 

•3 

04 

05 

06 

07 

08 

•50  00 
to 

66  66 
37  50 

50  00 

58  33 

41  66 
to 

54  16 
62  50 
75  00 

116  66 

63 

$135  00 

••••••••" 

64 

•>•••• • * •  • 

* 

65 

83  33 

60 

67 

1S5  00 

68 

66  G6 

09 

to 
100  00 
16C  66 

•30  00 

to 
908  33 

•16  66 

to 

83  33 

•350  00 

•79  00 

to 
116  66 

70 

63  50 

71 

54  16 

to 
66  66 
33  33 

to 
66  66 

73 

73 

- 

74 

75 

76 

OSOOO 
«|90  83 

77 

100  00 

58  33 

to 
75  00 
41  66 

to 

135  00 

45  83 

$50  00 

•40  00 

• 

a^l6  66 

al6-66 

78 

to 
83  33 

79 

80 

U 

50  00 

50  00 

41  66 

to 
58  33 

63 

83  33 

84 

85 

66  66 

54  16 

to 

125  00 

m 

to 
125  00 

fl7 

KA 

60  00 

37  50 

to 

50  00 

89 

to 
91  66 

(a)  This  is  a  Saturday  school  for  teaehen. 
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nplies  to  inquiries  made  htf  the  United  Siatee  Bureau  of  Edueati&» — Continned. 


(MLARDPf  OV  T^AmRRA. 

• 

• 

1 

AMittants  in  high 
schools. 

In  erening  schools. 

Ungrsded  andoCher 
schools. 

Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

1 

Assistants  in    > 
nonual  schools.  | 

1 

1 

a 

i 

s 

1 

1 

• 

1 

• 

3- 

• 

9 

• 
* 

80 

90 

91 

99 

98 

94 

90 

99 

97 

96 

$106  33 
312  50 

#41  66 

133  33 

$33  33 

9$ 
91 

$458  33 

$89166 

$125  00 

92 

X... ...... 

45  63 

to 

56  33 
31  25 

to 
45  83 
66  66 

to 

133  33 

50  00 

to 

60  00 
37  50 

58  33 

to 
66  66 
50  00 

to 

83  33 
33  33 
66  66 

75  00 

to 

150  00 

80  00 

to 

125  00 

77  50 

83  33 

66  66 
70  00 
58  33 

65  00 

66  66 
to 

100  00 
50  00 

93 

94 

125  00 

OS 

9ft 

62  50 

' 

1 

97 

75  00 

41  66 
41  66 

33  33 
16  66 

98 

to 
133  33 
116  66 

$83  33 

$25  00 

9$ 

to 
150  00 

100 

\ 

101 

150  00 

45  00 
30  00 

45  00 
S5  00 

$166  66 

125  00 

83  33 

102 

to 
1«  33 
160  00 

103 

to 
900  00 
140  00 

• 

• 

104 

141  66 

*     4000 

40  00 

100  00 

66  60 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

125  00 

15  00 

15  00 

110 

• 

111 

• 

113 

66  66 

37  50 

113 

114 

66  66 

41  66 
50  00 

115 

110 

91  66 

31  66 

117 

61  25 

61  25 
to 
181  50 
75  00 

50  00 

118 

to 

181  50 

75  00 

119 

50  00 

[ 

\ 

V 

to 
90  00 

\ 

V 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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replies  to  inqinries  by  the  United  Statea  Bureau  qf  Education — Continmed. 


BALABII8  OF  TBACHXIU. 

AAaistenta  in  high 
achoola. 

In  evening  sohooU. 

Ungrftded  and  other 
■choolt. 

Principal  in  nor* 
mal  flohooU. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools.  * 

• 

1 

1 

• 

.  1 

• 

1 

6 
1 

4 

• 

a 
£ 

89 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

95 

99 

9r 

98 

153  33 

$53  33 

6-2  50 
58  33 

to 

75  00 

108  33 

to 
66  66 

121 

135  00 

123 

133 

166  66 

$40  00 

190  00 

1350  00 

• 

175  00 

to 

83  33 

134 

185 

50  00 

136 

127 

138 

133  33 

66  66 

ei66  66 

•66  60 

129 

130 

131 

133 

133 

41  66 
to 

50  00 

134 

135 

136 

137 

58  33 

50  00 

to 

66  66 
50  00 

138 

125  00 

1100  00 

50  00 

139 

to 
141  66 
1*20  00 

140 

STATISTICAL  TABLES, 
rgjlie*  to  inqitirifl  hy  the  Uniiad  State*  Bartau  of  Edacaihtt — Continacd. 
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o 

e 

as 


IM 


No. 
Ko. 
Ka 
Ko. 
Ko. 


SI 

■as 

*m  a 

la 

s  • 

9 


10« 


Schools  in  which  Oennaa  is 

taught. 


107 


L 

9 

o 
.a 

00 

MM 

Is 

a 

9 
525 


108 


High,  grammar,  and  evening. 

Forty-nine 

High 


437 

11,931 

14 


Schoola  in  which  French  is 
taught. 


e   . 


109 


High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 
High. 


•8 
I 

i 


110 


75 
70 


» 


69 

70 

7i 

7d 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

8-J 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

9-2 

03 

94 

95 

96 

97 

93 

99 

100 

101 

IWi 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

100 

no 

111 
lid 
11-4 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
190 

in 

123 
1-23 
124 
135 
126 
127 
138 
1^29 

fao 

131 
133 
133 
134 
13S 


Ka 


Ko. 
Ko. 


Two 

Grammar  and  primary. 


SSO 
400 


Ko. 


Ka 
Ko. 


High 

Fourteen. 


38 


High. 
High. 


700 


High. 


5 
6 


30 


Ko. 


Ko. 


Union 


43 


Grammar 


Union 

High 

Grammar 


SO 
30 


Ko. 

Ka 

Ko. 

Ka 

Yes. 

Ka 

Ko. 

Ko. 

Ka 

Ko. 

Ko. 

Ka 

Ka 

Ka 


Ko. 
Ka 


Ko. 


High. 


43 


High,  grammar,  and  primary. 
High 


High 
High 


333 

7 
80 
70 


Free  academy. 


50 


High 

High 

High 

High 

High 

Free  academy. 


In  all 

In  all 

Hi^h,  gram.,  prim.,  &  Germ'n-Eng 

High  and  district 

Gt'rman-EDglisli 

Grammar  and  primary 


In  all 

High,  grammar,  and  intorme<liato. 
German-English 


12, 340 

3.501 

l,X):i 

1.030 

600 

123 

450 

359 

1,600 

83 


High. 


High 

High 

High t. 


High,  intermediate,  &  grammar 


High. 


72 


30 


53 
10 
85 
57 
30 
10 


166 


31 

15 

6 


89 


Ka 

Yes. 

Ko. 

Ko. 

Ko. 

Ka 

Vo. 

Ko 

Ko. 

Ko. 

Ka 

Ka 


12 


German  and  high  ... 
Two  special  schools. 
High  and  grammar  . 

Boys'  high 

High  and  others  — 

High 

High  and  gramnmr . 

High 

High 

Polytechnic 


High 


500 
196 
40 
573 
400 
122 
150 


High 

Girls' high 

High  and  grammar. 


High. 


10 
35 


High. 
High. 
High. 


High. 
One.. 


7 

8 

35 


58 
ISO 


7 
50 


Y'os. 
Ka 

Ko. 
Ko. 
Ko. 


80 


High  and  grtunmar 
Four 


312 
307 


High  and  corporate 


High. 


45 


50 
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reputes  to  inquiries  hy  ike  Untied  States  Bureau  of  £iiuwf{oii— Continaed. 


1 

a 

«  P 

.3 

3z 

II 

:S 

^ 

?•& 

g.3 

Schools  in  whicb  German  is 

1 

Schools  in  which  French  is 

s 

- ' 

a 

ber  of 
trnmen 

taught. 

taaitht 

ber   of 
Fro 

p 

a 

0 

g 

A 

^ 

^ 

iz; 

105 

106 

107 

108 

100 

110 

631 

136 

AU T....... 

350 

100 

3,675 

137 

Ko. 

B'ffh 

138 

H^o. 

Air  .:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::: 

High 

139 

Ifo. 

Hiffh 

41 

■**"ft""  *••  ••••"••••••••••••••••••• 

140 

***o"  ••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••• 

Cities  of  Class  A  from  which  no  informatifin  has  been  received. 


State. 


Alabama 

Connecticnt.... 
€!oiuecticat.... 

Geoi^la 

^Kentucky 

Ifississippi 

Vew  Jersey. . . . 
Korth  CarollnA. 
I*enii8ylTania . , 
PeDDsylvania . . 

Texas'. 

Utah  Territory 


Kame  cf  city. 


Montgomery* t 

Bridgeport 

Watoroury 

Macon 

Lexington  ., 

Vicksbnrgfa 

Elizabeth 

Wflmington 

Lancaster 

Scranton 

Galveston 

Salt  Lake  City 


Population. 


10.588 
18,069 
10,896 
10, 810 
14,801 
19.443 
SO.  838 
13,446 
90,833 
35,092 
13,818 
13,854 
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jngiiiHea  by  the  United  Stata  Burtau  of  EduealioK — Continoed. 

THiM  10,000  isiMijiTA,\T9— Continued. 

Dud  otber  scluxtls,  ud  grnnd  tolnl  of  Khooll. 


Cnenidfrt  aiij  oilier  sibools. 

City  norniBl  scboala. 
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inquiries  hf  the  Uniled  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continaed. 

THAN  10,000  INUAUITAVTS— Continaed. 

of  instruction  in  drawing,  mnsic,  forci^  languages.  Sec. 


SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

Assistants  in  high 
schools. 

In  evening  schools. 

Ungraded  and  other 
schools. 

'   Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 
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SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

• 

AsaistAnts  in  high 
schools. 

In  evening  schools. 

Ungraded  and  other 
schools. 

Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 
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relies  to  inquirie$  hy  tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 


BALABIB8  OF  TBACHXJI8. 

AwistAiita  in  high 
schools. 

In  evening  schools. 

Ungraded  and  other 
schools. 

Principal  in  nor- 
mal schools. 

Assistants  in 
normal  schools. 
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replied  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 
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105 


Yes 
No.. 


106 


Schools  in  which  Grorxnan  ia 
taoght. 


lor 


20 


High 


5 
a 

o 
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108 


10 


Schools  in  which  French  is 
taught. 


109 


I 


110 
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68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
70 
77 
78 
70 
80 
81 
83 


No. 
No. 
No. 


Hiph . . 
In  four. 
High.. 


17 


30 


High . . 
In  two . 
nigh.. 


S5 


33 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


High 

}Iii;h,  grammar,  and  intormodiatc 
Hikh 


30 

103 

10 


High 
High 


No. 
No. 


High 

In  seventeen. 


365 
800 


Cities  of  Class  Bfrom  whXck  no  information  has  been  received. 


Bute. 


California ^ 

Florida 

Illinois 

Do 

Indiana 

Kontncky 

L>4)uisiana .' 

Maine 

Maryland \ 

Do 

Michigan 

Do^ 

Do :. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Do 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Do 

Ohio 

Do 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Do 

South  Carolina 


Name  of  city. 


Los  Angelcil . 
Jacksonville. 

Cairo 

Pekin 

La  Porte 

Frankfort . . . 
Baton  Kongo. 

Augusta 

Cunihorlaud  . 

Frederick 

Monro© 

Saginaw 

Y|>8ilantl 

Virginia 

Portsmonth.- 
Burlington . . . 

Kahway 

Watertown  - . 
New  Berne* . 

Kaleigh* 

Marietta 

Yonngstown . 

Colnmhia 

Chattanooga . 

Knox  vi  He 

Columbia* . . . 


Population, 

census  1870. 

5,738 

6,912 

6,267 

5,G06 

0.  r:ei 

5.396 

6,4a8 

7,808 

8,  ().>0 

«,5'i6 

5, 0>?0 

7,  460 

5,471 

7,048 

{»,21l 

5,817 

6.258 

9,336 

5,1^49 

7,790 

5,218 

8,075 

6,461 

6,093 

8,683 

9,298 

*  Has  no  system  of  city  schools. 
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(>gi<iri«i  By  the  Vnited  Statet  Bureau  of  Eduoatioit — Coittinaed. 

a,000  ohjibitah™— CoDUnned.  * 

Uid  oUwr  Khools,  Bud  gnud  total  oT  Mboola. 
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rtplitt  to  inqnlriei  by  Ihe  Vnilcd  Statet  Bureau  nf  Education — Continned. 
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'  inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education — Continued. 
THAN    5,000    INHABITA1IT8— Contiiiaed. 
income  and  expenditure— ContiDaed. 
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(e)  Income  for  West  Waterloo  only. 

(3)  In  3  years. 

(«)  Includes  repairs,  ftiel,  lights,  Ac. 
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replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  Stata  Bureau  of  Education^-Cout'mncd. 
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List  of  colleges  appearing  in  the  report  of  1871  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


"Same. 


La  Granpe  CoUepie , 

McKenzie  College , 

Pctalumn  Col  logo 

TTuioii  CoUepj 

Sail  lUtpbael  College 

S«)Donia  College 

"Waahinpton  Collpgo 

Atlanta  Uuiveraity 

Christ'M  College 

Quincy  College , 

Jubilee  College , 

Saint  Patrick'8  College. , , 

Dunkard  College , 

Bi"ookvillo  College 

Smitbson  College 

Parwon'n  College 

Fairfield  College 

Lane  Univerftiiy 

Lelaud  University 

Jefferson  College 

Borromeo  College 

Saint  Philip's  College — 

Dope  College 

Semple-Broaddus  College 

Shaw  Univewitv 

Alcorn  University 

Oakland  College 


LocatioxL 


La  Orange,  Ala  — 

Bat«8ville,  Ark 

Pctalnma,  Cal 

San  FranciACo,  Cal. . 
San  Raphael,  Cal. . . 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Washington,  Cal . . . 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Montpelier,  Ga 

Saincy,  111 
obin\  Nest,  HI . . . 

Rama,  111 

Uonrbon.  Ind 

Brook  ville,  Ind 

.Ind 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . . 

Fairfield,  Iowa 

LecomptoD,  Kans  . . 
New  OrleauH,  La  . . . 
Saint  Michael,  La . . 

PikeHville,  Md 

Detroit,  Mich 

Holland,  Mich 

Centre  Hill.  Mioa. . . 
Uolly  Springs,  Miss. 

Jackson,  Miss 

Oakland,  Miss 


"Stone, 


Jefferson  College 

Woodland  College 

Saint  Charles  College 

University  of  Nebraska  .  . . 

Bnrliogtou  College 

Murtin  Lather  College 

Saint  Joseph's  College 

University  of  North  Carolina' 

Olin  College 

Farmer's  College 

Ilarlem  Springs  College , 

Saint  Louis  College 

Muskingum  College 

Conrall  is  College  ^. 

Oregon  State  University 

Oregon  College 

Philomath  College 

Avery  College 

Moravian  College , 

Maimonidcs  College 

Hiawassa  College 

Franklin  College 

Saint  Mary's  College 

Saint  John's  College , 

Wayland  University 

Carroll  College 


Location. 


Washington,  MiM. 
Independence,  Mo. 
Saint  Charles,  Ma 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Burlington,  N.  J. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Rhinecliff.  N.  Y. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Iredell  Conntv.N.C. 
College  UUl,  Ohio, 
n  a  r  1  e  m    Springn, 

Ohio. 
Louisville.  Ohio. 
New  Conconl,  Ohia 
Corvalhs,  Greg. 
£agene  City,  Oreg. 
Oregon  City,  Oreg. 
Philomath,'  Oreg. 
Allegheny  City,  Pa 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Madison  ville,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sun  Antonio,  Texas. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Beaver  Dam.  Wig. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


*  Suspended. 

The  following-named  institutions  appearing  in  the  report  of  1871  are  not  knotcn  by  this  office 

to  he  now  in  existence. 


Name. 

Location. 

Remarks. 

Flon»nco  Universit v 

?  Florence.  Ala   

IdenticaL 

Weslevaii  Uiiiversitv 

Marvsvillc.  Cal 

Marvftville  Colleire 

Braudvwine  Collece 

Brand vwine,  Del 

Mariih'nll  College 

Mendotii  C<»lleco 

Valparaiso  College 

Thoii)T>80ii  Uiiiversitv 

Hcnn',111   

Mcndot^i,  111 

Valnaraiso.  Ind 

Baldwin.  La 

Baton  RonsTo  Collece 

Baton  Rouce.  La 

Mount  Lebanon  College 

Mount  Lebanon,  La 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Fontauelle.  Nebr 

Jefferson  Cit v  Colleue    ......... 

Conirr(*irational  Collce 

Genesee  College 

Presbyterian  Synod ical  College! 
Lookout  Mountain  Educational 

Institute. 
Colonido Colleiie 

Liraa,N.  Y 

Consolidated  with  Syracuse  University. 

Lasrrance,  Tenn 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. . 
Colnmbiis.  Texas 

Suspended. 

Aranama  College 

Goliad.  Texas 

MEMORANDA. 


EoHt  Alabama  Male  College. 


Auburn,  Ala 


Spring  Hill  College,  (near  Mobile;   Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
"    Vacaville,  Cal... 


Pacific  Methodist  College 


JarviH  Hall  Collegiate  School 

Illinois  Industrial  University . . . 

IVoston  University 

Palin.\  ra  College 

Hampton  N<»rraal  Institute 

Rensselaer  Poly te<-linic  Institute. 
Genuan  Wallace  College 

Janesvillo  College 


Colorado  Territory. 

Url)aua,Ill 

BoHtoh,  Mass 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Hara**»ton.  Va 

Troy.N.Y 

Berea,  Ohio 


Janesville,  Wis 


Transferred  to  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  Alabama. 

See  Saint  Joseph's  College. 

See  Pacific  Methodist  College,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.    (Identical.) 

See  Table  VI. 

See  Table  X,  Part  I. 

Academical  department  not  yet  organized. 

See  Saint  Paul's  College.    (Identical.) 

See  Table  X,  Part  1. 

S<K»  Table  X  Part  I L 

Connected  with  Baldwin  University, 
Berea,  Ohio. 

See  Table  V. 
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List  of  libraries  (not  private)  containing  more  than  1,000  volumei — Continned. 
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64* 

65 

66 


67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73* 


74 
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76 

77 

78 

79 

80 


J^ 


83 
84 


65 
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90 

91 
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120 

121 
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123 

124 

125* 

126* 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 


Library. 


Connecticut— €k>ntinaed. 

SilAsBronson  Libraiy 

Do wes'8  Circulating  Library 

Rom  Library 


DKLAWARI. 


State  Library 

Delaware  College 

New  Ca«tle  Library  Company 
Smyrna  Library  Aaiociatlon. . 

Library  of  Iriti 

Wetileyan  Female  College  . . . . 
Wilmington  Institute 


OKOROIA. 


University  of  Georgia 

State  Library 

Young  Men'H  Library  Auociatlon.... 

Medical  College  of  Qreorgia 

Mechanics'  and  Scientlflo  Association. 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Mercer  Univertiity  and  Societies 

College  Temple 

Emory  College  and  Societies 

Savannah  Medical  College 

Georgia  Historical  Society 


ILLINOIS. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Teachers'  Seminary 

Public  Library *. 

Aurora  Library ^ , 

Jenning's  Seminary 

Saengerbund  and  Library  Society 

Bloomington  Female  Seminary 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  University 

Illinois  Industrial  UniversiW 

Baptiiit  Union  Theological  Seminary , 

Bennett  Coliegfe  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery  ... 

Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy 

Free  Library  of  Chicago 

Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest 

Saint  Ignatius  College 

University  of  Chicago 

Hengstenberg  Library,  (University  of  Chicago) 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association , 

Eureka  College v 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute i 

Northwestern  University 

Northwestern  Female  Ck>lleg6 

City  Library 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Young  Men's  Library  Association.. « 

Monticello  Seminary 

Aimira  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Fem^e  College 

Institution  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Odd  Fellows' Library 

Lake  Forest  Univer^ty 4 

McKendree  College :.. 

Lincoln  UnWersity 

Monmouth  College 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest 

Mount  Carroll  Seminary... 

State  Normal  University 

AuguMtana  College 

Mercantile  Libraiy 

Quincy  Library 

Saint  Francis  Solanus  College 

Jubilee  College , 

Rockford  Female  Seminary 

Springfield  Library , 

State  Agricultural  Society 


Post-offlee. 


Waterbury... 
West  Killingly 
Wetbersfleld.. 


Dover 

Newark  .... 
New  Castle. 
Smyrna  .... 
Wilmington 

do 

do 


Athens ... 
AUanta... 

do... 

Augusta . . 
Columbus 

Macon 

do... 

Newman  . 

Oxford... 

Savannah 

do... 


Addison 

Alton 

Aurora 

do 

Belleville 

Bloomingtcm.. 

do 

CarlinviUe 

Champaign... 

Chicago 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Eureka 

Evanston .  ... 

do 

do 

Galesbnrgh... 

.W.WdoV.V.'.V. 

do 

Godfirey 

Greenville  . . . . 
Jacksonville . . 

do 

do 

do 

Lake  Forest . . 

Lebanon. 

Lincoln 

Monmouth..!. 

do 

Mount  Carroll 

Normal 

Paxton 

Peoria 

Quinc  V 

do 

Robin's  Nest.. 

Rockford 

Springfield  ... 


Number  of 
volumes. 


15.000 
1,300 
1,600 


30,000 
6.000 
6,254 
S.000 
S.00O 
3,500 

11,000 


SO,  COO 
15.000 
3,000 
5,000 
8,000 
3,000 
9,000 
5,000 
10,600 
3,000 
7,000 


5,200 
3,5U0 
1.500 
1,579 
4,876 
1,000 
1.500 
3.000 

10.000 

15,000 
5.000 
1,000 
3,157 
8.000 
5,000 
4,500 

13,000 
S.406 
9,000 
3.000 

S2,000 
1.250 
6.500 
6.200 
3.300 
4,000 
1,300 
1,200 
8,000 
8,000 
1,000 
1.600 
1.000 
8,0(X) 
2.000 
2.000 
S.900 
5,000 
3.030 
7,000 
7.000 
3,830 
S.500 
3,000 
2,000 
4,0(K) 
1,000 
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Liat  of  libraries  {not  private)  containing  more  than  1,000  volumee — CoDtioued. 


No. 


Library. 


Pobt*offic«. 


!  Number  of 
;  ▼oluineii. 


196* 

197 

198 

199 

200 

SOI 

202 

203* 

204* 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

SIO 


211 

212 

213 

214* 

215 

216 

217 

218* 


219* 
220* 
231* 

2-23 

224* 

225* 

226 

227 

2-28 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

2:M* 

235* 

236 

237 

238 

239* 

210 

241 

242 

243* 

244* 

245 

246 

247 

248 

S49 


250 

£51 

252* 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257* 

258 

259* 

2u0 

26l« 

262 

263* 


Kent  u  CKT^ConUnaed. 


State  Library.... 

Georgetown  College 

Georgetown  College  Societieii 

Presbyterian  Institute 

Daughters'  College 

Kentucky  University 

Lexington  Library  Company 

Louibville  Law  Library 

Louikivillo  Library  Aiwociation 

MeUicul  Department  UniTcrKity  of  LfyutsviUe 

Young  Men'H  Cbristian  AiMOciatiou 

Odd  FeliowM'  Library 

Bfthel  College 

Academy  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Sienna 

Saint  Ro(»e'ti  Convent 


LOUISIANA. 


Saint  Cbarleg  College 

Centenary  College 

College  of  Imroacnlate  Conception 

FLik  Free  Library  of  Mecbanicn'  Society 

Straight  University — Normal  Department 

Univerifity  of  Louuiana — Medical  Department 

Unmline  Order 

Young  Men'H  ChriHtion  Awociation 


MAINE. 


State  Library 

Bangor  Library  Association 

Bangor  Mcchunicii'  AsMciution 

Theological  Seminanr 

Washburn's  Public  Library 

Bowduin  College 

Bucksport  Social  Library 

Eai>t  Maine  Conft-rence  Seminary 

Saint  Croix  Library 

State  Reform  School 

EoMtem  State  Normal  School 

Town  Library 

City  Library 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Mechanics'  Association 

Public  Library 

Hallowell  Social  Library 

Calliopian  Society,  Maino  Wesleyan  Seminary 

Bates's  College 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

Mechanics'  Library 

Mercantile  Library  Association 

Portland  Institute  and  Public  Library 

Richmond  Library  Association 

Saco  Athenieum 

Skowbegan  Library  Association 

Westbrook  Seminary 

Ladies'  Library 

Franklin  Family  School  for  Boyg 

Colby  University 

Frost's  Library 


MARYLAND. 


Naval  Academy 

Saint  John's  College 

Stale  Library 

Academy  of  the  Visitation 

Bnltimoro  Female  College 

Friends'  Elementary  and  High  School 

Howard  Normal  School 

Library  Company  of  the  Baltimore  Bar 

Loyola  College 

Mnry land  Institute  Library 

Midicul  and  Cbirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland. 

Mercantile  Library  Association 

Notre  Dame  lutititute  

Odd  Fellows' Library 


Frankfort  .... 
Georgetown  . . 

do 

Greenville .... 
Uarrodsbnrgfa 
Lexington  . . . . 

do 

Louisville  .  . . . 

do 

, do 

do 

Newport 

Russell  ville... 
Springfield... 
do 


Grand  Cotean. 

Jackson  

New  Orleans. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Augusta 

Bangor 

, do 

, do 

Belfast 

Brunswick 

Bueksport 

, do 

Calais 

Cape  Elisabeth  . 

Caatina 

do 

Ellsworth 

Farmington 

Gardiner 

do 

Hallowell 

Kent's  HUl 

Lewlston 

Orono 

Portland 

do 

do 

Richmond 

Saco 

Skowhegan 

Stevens's  Plains. 

Thomaston 

Topsham 

Waterville 

Wettbrook 


Annapolis 

do... 

do... 

Baltimore 
, do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


7,f00 
5.000 
S.010 
3.500 
3.000 
20.0C0 
16,0C0 
3.540 
5.049 
4.000 
6.000 
1.100 
l.OCO 
1,000 
S,500 


4.000 
2.000 
8.000 
5.0CO 
1,000 
1,50!J 
1,000 
1.045 


23,000 

12.060 
3,500 

13.000 
1.000 

35.00U 
1.6(10 
1,500 
2,000 
1,600 
1,250 
1,434 
1.000 
1,730 
2,000 
2,500 
5.000 
2,000 
5,600 
1.500 
3.fr..0 
.3.500 

15,000 
1,100 
2,000 
3,  COO 
1,(00 
1,200 
1,800 

10,000 
1»000 


15.000 
3,0(X) 

40,000 
3,200 
3,825 
S.5«0 
1,650 
6.415 

20,000 

15.400 
l,8f.O 

27.300 
1,100 

19,107 
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List  of  libraries  (not  private)  containing  more  than  1,000  roZume«— Continued. 


Ko. 


Library. 


Massachusetts— Continued. 


340* 
341 
343 
343 
344 
345 
346* 
347* 
348 
349 
350* 
351* 
352* 
353* 
•354 
355* 
356 
357* 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363* 
364 
365* 
366 
367 
368* 
369 
370* 
371* 
372 
373* 
374 
375* 
376 
377 
378' 
379* 
390* 
381* 
382 
383* 
384* 
385* 
386* 
387 
388 
389* 
390 
391 
3K>* 
393* 
394 
395* 
396 
397 
398 
399   - 
400 
401* 
402* 
403 
404* 
405 
406* 
407* 
408* 
409* 
410 
411 
412* 
413* 
414 
415 
416* 
417* 
418 
419* 


Peabody  Library,  (branch) 

Library  Aiii»ociation 

Willi'stOD  Seminary 

Pnblic  Library 

Public  Library 

StHte  Normal  School 

Peabody  Library 

Sawyer  Free  Library 

GreeDfield  Library  AMOClation 

Lawrence  Academy 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Morse  &,  Son's  Circulating  Ubrary 

Public  Library  Association 

State  luduHrial  School  for  Girls 

Town  Library 

Dow  ifc  Co.'s  Library 

Free  Public  Library / 

Pacific  Mills  Library 

Leicester  Academy 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

City  Library 

Middlesex  Mechanics'  Asaodation 

Pnblic  Library .., 

Free  Public  Library 

Yount;  Men's  Christian  Association 

Town  Library 

Town  Library 

Monson  Academy 

Town  Library '. 

Free  Public  Library 

FricndH*  Academy 

Public  Library 

Free  Library • 

Newton  Athenseum 

Newton  Theological  Institution 

North  Adams  Library  Association 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Appleton  Library 

Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

Free  Public  Library 

Peabody  Institute 

Free  l*ublic  Library 

Bcrkttbiru  AthensBum 

Bfaplewood  Institute 

Mercoutile  Library 

Public  Library 

Roxbury  Athenaeum 

Athenseum 

Essex  Institute 

Pc!ibo<1y  Academy  of  Science 

State  Nprmal  School 

Armri  Library 

Pnblic  Library 

Public  Library 

South  Dedham  Library 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary 

Pnblic  Library 

Ooodenow  Library 

City  Librarv  Association 

Library  and  Museum  of  Natural  History  ... 

Jacksion  Library 

Public  Library 

Town  Library 

Public  Library .'. 

Public  Library 

Free  Public  Library 

Public  Library 

State  Normal  School 

Westticld  AthensDum 

Town  Library 

Newton  Athenseum 

Went  Newton  Engli^  and  Claislcfd  School. 

Town  Library 

Free  Library 

Wertleyan  Academy 

Williams  College 


Post-ofiBce. 


Danvers 

Deerfleld 

East  Hampton 

Fall  River 

Fltchbnrgh 

Framlngham 

Georgetown , 

Gloucester 

Greenfield 

Qroton 

do 

Harvard 

UaverhilL 

Hinsdale 

Lancaster 

do 

Lawrence 

do 

do 

Leicester 

do 

Leominster 

Lowell 

do 

Lunenburgh 

Lynn 

Mlddleborongh .. .. 

Milford 

MiUbury 

Monson 

Natick 

New  Bedford M.... 

do .":.... 

Newburyport 

Newton 

do 

Newton  Centre .... 

North  Adams 

Northborough 

North  Bridgewater. 

Northampton 

North  Brookfleld... 

Norton 

Oxford 

Peabody 

PhiUipston 

Plttsfield 

,.;... do 

do 

Qnincy 

Roxbury 

Salem 

do 

do 

do 

Shelbume  Falls.... 

Sherbom 

Sonthborongh 

South  Dedham  .... 

Sooth  Hadley 

Sonth  Reading 

South  Sudbury .... 

Springfield 

do 

Stockbridge 

Stoneham 

Swampseott 

Taunton 

Waltham 

Wayland 

Wcstborongh 

Westfleld 

do 

Westford 

West  Newton 

do 

Weston 

West  Roxbnry 

Wilbraham 

WilUamstown 


Number  of 
Tolnmes. 


7,000 
2,000 
2,000 

10,676 
8.053 

.1,200 
4,000 
3.000 
3,300 
2.500 
2.228 
1,029 
1,500 
2,360 
1,200 
6.606 
3,000 
9.234 
6.000 
8,500 
1,853 
3.756 

15.000 

13.000 
1,350 

16,000 
1,151 
3,850 
1,787 
1,800 
3,700 

26.000 
1.200 

13.698 
7,000 
3,267 

12,000 
8,000 
2,783 
3,400 
6,000 
3,265 
2,200 
1,200 

14,100 
2,426 
6,225 
1,000 
3,300 
7.188 
6,000 

13.455 

27,000 
500 
8.000 
3,750 
1,500 
2,511 
1.432 
7.500 
3.000 
5.000 

32.000 

27,600 
4,000 
3,000 
1,800 

11.000 
6,247 
4.208 
1.412 
2.500 
5.717 
8,000 
3,000 
1.7C0 
3.300 
2,500 
6.000 

15^000 
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lA$i  of  libraries  {not  privaU)  containing  more  than  1,000  rofr<nte9— Continned. 


No. 


Library. 


4M* 

4^5 

486 

487 

468 

4t«9 

490* 

491 

492* 

493 

494 

495* 

496* 

497 

498 

499 


500* 
501 


502* 
503 

5'J4* 

505* 

506* 

507* 

508 

509* 

510* 

511* 

512 

513* 

514 

515* 

516 

517 

518'' 

519 

sao 

521 

522* 

523* 

524 

525 

52ti* 

527 


528 

52!» 

aiO- 

531 

5:h2 

533 

5:m* 

535 

5:j6 

537* 

53i?* 

539* 

540 

541 

642 

543* 

544 

545 


546 
547 


Missouri— CoDtiDucd. 


Saint  CharleB'ii  Catholic  Library  . 
Acudemy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.... 

Acadrniy  of  Science 

'Academy  of  the  VisJitation 

College  of  the  ChriMtiau  Brothem. 

Concordin  Seminary 

Law  Library  Aaiiociation 

Normal  School. 

l*ablic  School  Library , 

Saint  Loai0  Medical  College 

Saint  LouiM  Medical  Society 

Saint  Louid  Mercantile  Library  ., 
Sulnt  I^uiM  Uuiveniity  Library  ., 

Soint  Putrick.'M  Academy 

Umuline  Academy 

Washington  Uni ventlty 


NEBRASKA. 


State  Library  .... 
Nebraska  College 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Ketchnm  Library •— . 

Town  Library 

Charletitovirn  Social  Library 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Public  Library 

State  Library 

Dover  Library 

Jnveuile  and  Social  Library 

Town  Jjibrary 

Franklin  Library  Asitociation 

Dartmouth  College 

HolliH  Social  Library 

Public  Library 

City  Library 

Kimball  Union  Academy  Library  and  Societiea. 

Appleton  Library 

Literary  Adelphi 

Lite/ary  Inntitute 

Social  Fraternity 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institute 

PortMmouth  A  tbenKum 

Mercantile  Library  Association 

Library  Association % 

Saint  Paul's  School 

Munnfacturers'  and  Village  Library 

Conference  Seminary  and  Female  College 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Famnm  Preparatory  School 

Bordentown  Female  College 

Young  Men's  Chriittian  Association  .... 

.Freehold  InMtitute 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Classical  and  Commercial  High  School 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Apprentices'  Library 

Newark  Library  Association 

New  Jersey  Hiittorical  Society 

Hertzog  Hall  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  .... 
College  of  New  Jeisey  and  Societies... 

Theological  Seminary 

Seton  Hall  College 

FallHington  Library 

Yunng  Men's  Christian  Association  .... 
Pilesgrove  Library  Association 


NEW  YORK. 


Post-office. 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Albany  Medical  College 


Saint  Charles 
Saint  Louli.. 

, do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

, do 

, do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 


Lincoln  City... 
Nebraska  City 


Bristol 

do 

Charlestown . . , 

Concord 

do , 

, do 

Dover  

Dnblln 

Exeter 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Hollls 

Lancaster 

Mancheitter . . . . 

Meriden 

Mount  Vernon , 
New  Hampton. 

do 

do 

New  London  . . 

Portsmouth 

do , 

Rolling's  Ford . 

Saint  Paul 

Somersworth . . 
Tilton 


Beverly 

Bordentown  . . . . 

Bridgeton 

Freehold 

Hoboken 

Lawreneeville  . . 

Madison 

Morrlntown 

Newark 

do 

New  Brunswick 

do 

Princeton 

do 

South  Oitmge... 

Trenton 

do 

Woodstown 


Albany. 
do. 


Number  of 
volumes. 


1.570 
2,000 
3.600 
2,000 

10.000 
5,000 
7,000 
3,731 

31,000 

•  2,000 

1,600 

43.  (KX) 

34,000 
1,124 
2,500 
5,000 


5,314 
9,000 


4.000 

9,000 
1,434 
6,500 
6.223 

11,000 
4,500 
1,825 
3,428 
1,247 

'46,000 
1,576 
1.003 

16,176 
4.000 
1,000 
1,500 
4.000 
1,400 
1,500 

11,391 
1,800 
1,300 
6.000 
5,500 
1,183 


1,610 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
5,000 
3.000 

10,000 
2,500 

17,000 
5.000 

18.000 
3.000 

S8.0GO 

23.500 
8.000 
9,000 
4,000 
1,100 


1,000 

'4,  sets 
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List  of  librarieB  (not pnvate)  containing  more  than  1,000  voZvmea—Contixiued. 


No. 


Library. 


PoHt'Offlce. 


New  York— Continued. 


628 

629 

630* 

631* 

633 

633* 

634 

635 

636 

637 

638 

63U* 

640 

641 

643 

643 

644* 

645 

646 

647* 

648 

649 

650* 

651 

653* 

653 

654* 

655 

656 

657* 

658* 

659 

660 

661 

663 

663 

664 

665 

666 

667 

668 

669* 

670* 

671 

672* 

673* 

674 

675* 

676 

677 

678 

679 

680 

681* 

682 

683 

684* 

685 

686 

687 

688* 

689 

690 

691 

693 

693 

694 

695 

696 


697* 

698* 

699 

70O 

701 


American  Eclectic  Library,  (Kcdical) 

American  InHtitute  Library 

Apprentices'  Library 

AHtor  Library 

Brutberbead  Library 

City  Library 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  Saint  Franct*  Xuvier 

College  of  Phy «ician8  and  Surgeons 

Columbia  Culioge , 

Cooper  Union 

Eclectic  Library 

Oeneral  Theological  Seminary  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 

Church. 

Manbattan  Academy i 

Manhattan  College 

Medical  Library  and  Journal  AsHOciatlon , 

Morcani lie  Library  Arti-ocintiou 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  (with  College  of  Physicians 

and  SurgeouM.) 

New  York  Ilon^e  of  Refbge 

New  York  Society  Library : , 

Packanl'M  Business  College 

Rutgent  Female  College 

Union  Theological  Somloury 

Univernity  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Washington  Heightit 

Young  Men'rt  ChriHtian  Association y..., 

Norwich  .Academy 

Matthew's  Circulating  Library , 

Ogdensbnrgli  Educational  Institute , 

Oswego  City  Library 

Public  School  Library 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

Ox!brd  Academy 

Palmyra  Classical  Union  School , 

Port  Byron  Free  School  and  Academy 

State  Normal  and  Training  School 

l*ublic  School  Library .• , 

Vussar  College 

Franklin  Academy  and  Union  Free  School 

Renwjielaprvino  Academy 

House  of  Refnge  for  Juvenile  Offenders 

Public  School  Central  Library 

Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics*  Association 

Roch«*stcr  FVee  Academy 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary , 

University  of  Rochester 

Academic  Department  Union  School 

Union  College *. , 

Union  College  Societies , 

Union  School  Library 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

De  Vaux  College 

Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  Angels 

Central  Library,  (Schooln) 

Public  Library  of  Court  of  Appeals 

Syracuse  University 

\  oung  Men's  Chri/tian  Association 

Keniiselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Saint  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary 

Troy  Female  Seminary 

Troy  Young  Men's  Association..! 

City  Library 

School  District  Library 

Warj'Bw  Union  School 

Waterloo  Union  School 

Watertown  High  School 

West  field  Academy  and  Union  School 

Whitestown  Seminary 

Academy  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  on  the  Hudson 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


University  of  North  Carolina 

University  Societies 

Davidson  College 

Wake  Forest  College /. 

Wake  Forest  College  Societiei 

56e 


New  York 

do... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do... 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


.do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Norwich 

Ogdensburgh 

do 

Oswego 

do 

do 

Oxford 

Palmyra 

Port  Byron 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsie 

, do 

Prattsburgb 

Rensseiaerville 

Rochester 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

do 

do 

Sing  Sing 

Suspension  Bridge 

do 

Syracuse 

do 

do 

do 

Troy 

do 

do 

do 

Utlca 

do 

Warsaw , 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

Westfield 

Whitotown 

Yonkers 


Number  oC 
volamea. 


Chapel  Hill 

do 

Davidson  Village. 

Forest  ville 

do 


3.000 

io,o5p 

51,000 

142,000 

20,006 

8,000 
21,000 
16.000 

1.300 
33,100 
11.000 
30,000 
14,500 

1.209 

6.500 

3,000 

143.743 


3,850 

60,00U 
1,000 
2,000 

33,000 
5,046 
3,352 
5.151 
1,048 
1,000 
3,048 
6,000 
5,000 
2,100 
1,090 
1,130 
1,000 
4.030 
8.000 
8,200 
1.300 
1,000 
1,275 
5,900 

20.000 
5,800 
7,500 

10,800 
1,050 

18,000 

10,000 
2,000 
1,711 
1,213 
4,000 

13,000 
6,000 
1,563 
1,500 
3,000 
5,000 
1,563 

20,500 
5,000 
4.473 
1,500 
1,100 
1,855 
1,399 
2.000 
3,000 


7.d00 

13,000 

6,000 

8,000 

10,000 
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List  of  libraries  {not  private)  containing  more  than  1,000  volumes — CoDtirmed. 

i '. 


No. 


Library. 


778* 

779* 

760 

7el 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 

787 

788 

789  ' 

790 

791 

792 

79;j 

794 

795 

706 


797 

798 

799* 

800 

801 


802 

803* 

804 

805 

806* 

807 

808 

809 

810 

811 

812 

813 

814 

815 

816 

817 

818 

819 

820 

821 

822* 

823* 

824 

825* 

826" 

827* 

828* 

829* 

830 

831 

832 

833 

834 

835 

836 

837* 

836* 

a')9 

810 

841 

842 

843 

844 

845 

846* 

847* 

848* 

649 


Ohio— ContinTied. 


Excelsior  Library 

Public  Library ^ 

Wittonbt-rg  College 

YouDg  Men'ti  Chri»tian  AMOciation... 

8teab«.'iiville  Female  Seminar/ 

Third  Street  Seminary 

Ilddvlberg  College 

Hi-idelberg  Theological  Seminary  . ... 

Union  School  Library 

Urbuau  Uulvertiity 

Pbilomathean  Literary  Society 

Willoughby  College 

tTniverhily  of  Wooater 

Theological  Seniitiary 

Wilborforce  University 

YoQug  Mea'n  Chriiitian  AsDociation... 

Antioch  College 

Putnam  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies^ . 
Zanertvillo  Athensum 


OREOOK. 


Pacific  University 

BiHbop  Scott  (Irammiur  School 

Library  AsHOciation . . '. 

Saint  llelen'H  Hall 

Willamette  Univeritity 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania 

Public  School  Library « 

WcHtf  m  Theological  Seminary 

Muhlenberg  College 

Altouna  Mechanici*'  Library,  &.c 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladie« 

Theological  S<*mioary 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asuociation 

Kally nean  Academy 

College  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Villanova 

Dickinson  College ; 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  School 

Chester  Library 

Saint  Joseph's  Academy , 

Pennsylvania  Female  College 

Doylcstown  Library 

Eaiitou  Library  Association , 

Lafayette  Coilego  and  Societies 

Academy  of  the  Sucred  Heart 

North wentem  State  Normal  School 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Fallsington  Library  Company 

Urhinus  College 

Penni>y ivania  College 

Theological  Seminary 

Cassel's  Library 

State  Library 

Union  Library  Company 

West  Brunch  Boarding  and  High  School 

Union  Library  of  Upper  Mertou 

Bennett  Library 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Athenseuni,  Agrlcnlturnl  and  Mechanics'  Institute 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Lancaster  Library 

Law  Library  AHSOciation 

Mechnuic»'  Library 

Reformed  Theological  Seminniy 

Young  Men's  Chrintian  JLssoclation 

Lewisburgh  University 

Saint  F^anci^'s  College '. 

Lincoln  University 

Noruml  School 

Alleghany  College 

Alleghany  College  Philo-Franklln  Society 

MeadviUeCity  Library 

Theologl'.al  School 

Library  of  Scieneo 


PoHt*offlce. 


Springfield 

do 

do , 

do , 

Stenbenville 

,-..#  do , 

Tiffin 

do 

Troy 

Urbana , 

West  Farmington. 

Willoughby 

WooHter 

Xenia 

do 

do 

Yellow  Springs . . 

Zanesville 

do 


Forest  Grove. 

Portland 

do....".. 

do 

Salem 


Agricultural  College. 

Alleghany  City 

A  Ucgbany  City 

AUeutown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

do 

do 

Boyertown 

Bryn  Monr 

Carlisle 

CnfsvUle 

Chester 

Chestnut  IliU 

College  ville 

Doylestown 

£aston 

do 

EdonHaU 

Edinl>orotigii 

Erie 

Fallsington 

Freeland 

Getty  sburgh 

do 

Harley  sviUo 

Harrisbnrgh 

Hut  borough 

Jersev  Shore 

King  of  PrufsiaP.  O . 

Kinghtou 

KutKtown 

Lancaster 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

Lewisburgh . . . 

Loretto 

Lower  Oxford 

Mansfie'd 

MeadvUle 

do 

do 

do 

Media 


Number  of 
volumes. 


3.000 
4,000 
8.000 

2.  SCO 
3,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
1.3d0 
5.000 
1,  KW 

3.  GOO 
2.500 
2,000 
3,000 
1,000 
5,000 
2,000 
5,900- 


5.000 
1,200 
5.330 
1,000 
2.000 


2,  COO 
4,500 

13,000 
3,000 
2,802 

3.  COO 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 

30,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,100 
2.500 
2.000 
6.000 
9,000 
1.800 
2.175 
4,710 
1  540 
5.000 
18,300 
10. 100 
10,000 
45.000 
7.500 
3.000 
1,600 
5,000 
2.400 
2,000 
12,000 
2,000 
3,700 
4,200 
8.000 
2,500 
5.100 
2.000 
3,000 
1,000 
11,050 
1,000 
1,800 
13,000 
3,000 
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List  of^  Ubrariee  (not  private)  containing  more  than  1,000  roI«me9— Continaed. 


No. 


935 
-936 
9527* 

SW* 

9B0* 

931* 

933 

933* 

934* 

935 

936 

937* 

938 

939 

940 

941* 

943* 

943 

944 

945 

946* 


947 

948* 

949 

950* 

951* 

933* 

953 

954 

955 

956 


957 

958 

959 

960 

961 

963 

96:) 

964 

965 

966 

967 

968 

969* 

970 

971 

973 


973 

974 

975 

^76* 

977 

978 


Library. 


979 

980» 

981 

982* 

tm 

984 

98,") 

9^6* 

987 

988* 


Rhode  Island — Contlnaed. 


Narregansett  Library 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

PtfO[>le'8  Ijibrary 

Redwood  Library  and  Atbenoiam 

Slateriiville  Keading*Room  and  Library 

Pawtuckct  Library  AKioclation 

Brown  UoiverHity 

Educational  Library 

Franklin  Lyceum 

Mechaiiicri  and  Manufactnrern'  Araociation 

New  Kiigland  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-School. 

Perriu'rt  Circnlatiog  Library 

Proviilenco  Atbenaeam 

Providence  Reform  School 

Rhode  Island  Normal  School 

Saint  Frunciri  Xavier's  Academy 

State  Law  Library 

Union  for  ChriHtian  Work 

Yonng  Men'H  CArtHtlan  Amociation 

Slatern^ille  Library 

Pawcatuck  Library  Association : 

Uarri«'ii  Institute  Library  .#. 


SOUTH  CAROUKA. 


Charleston  College 

Cbarleoton  Library  Society 

Medical  Society  of  Sonth  Carolina 

State  Library 

Thi'ological  Seminary 

Uul  vtntity  of  South  CarolUia 

Furman  Univenity 

Southern  Uaptiht  Theological  Seminary. 

Wufford  College 

New  berry  College 


TENNESSEE. 

Eart  TennesKe  WeMeyan  UnlTcrsity. 

Tenne8i>eo  Female  College 

Qreenville  and  TuMcnlnm  College 

East  'lennesttee  Univenity 

PhilomHtbean  Library 

Cumberland  Univcnsity 

MaryHville  College 

Statu  Felnale  College 

Academy  of  Saint  Cecelia 

Franklin  College 

Univertfity  of  Nashville 

UniverHity  of  Nabhville  Societies 

State  Library 

W.  E.  Ward's  Seminary 

Univernity  of  the  Sonth 

Hary  Sharp  College 


TEXAS. 


Texas  Military  Institute 

OalveKton  Mercantile  Library 

Uonston  Lyceum 

Ilouhton  Public  Library 

Baylor  University 

Bowdeu  Literary  Society ..... 


VERMONT. 

Bradford  Academy  and  Union  High  School 
Univendty  and  State  Agricultural  College.. 

Vermont  Episcopal  Institute , 

Yonng  Men's  Association 

Castletnn  Seminary , 

State  Normal  School 

Ni'W  Hamptun  Institute , 

Middlebury  College 

M  iddlebnry  College  SocietiM 

State  Library , 


Post-office. 


Narragansett .... 

Newport 

....  do 

do 

North  Smith  field. 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

S'.ateraville . 
Westerly ... 
Woonsocket 


Charleston 

do 

do 

Columbia 

do 

Oo 

Greem^ile 

do 

Spartanburgh  C.  H. 
Walhalla 


Athens , 

Franklin 

Greenville 

Knoxville 

do 

Lebanon  and  Memphis 

Marysville 

Near  Memphis , 

Nashville 

do 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Sewanee . . , 
Winchester 


Anstin 

Galveston  . . . . 

Houston 

do 

Independence . 
Tyler 


Bradford  . . , 
Bnrllngton  , 

do 

do 

Castloton . . . 

do 

Fairfax..... 
Middlebury. 

do 

Montpelier. . 


Number  of 
volumes. 


1,350 
1,000 

13,.50C 

19.094 
1,300 
4,034 

41,0G0 
l.UOO 
8,000 
6.600 
3.500 
6,  COO 

33,237 
1.300 
1,100 
1,000 
4,000 
1,600 
6.000 
1,500 
3,500 
6,000 


8,000 

15,000 

5.000 

3.000 

18.613 

27,000 

1. 000 

3,000 

15.000 

4.000 


2.200 
1,200 
5,000 
l.SOO 

20,000 
9,000 
2.000 
2.500 
1,400 
3.  COO 

13.000 
5.000 

18,000 
5,000 
5.0U0 
1,500 


1,000 
7,188 
1,500 
1.200 
2,700 
8,756 


1,100 

13,871 

3,115 

1,331 

1,100 

1.02O 

3.000 

12.500 

3,700 

13.500 
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iMt  of  Uhrariea  {not  private)  containing  more  than  1,000  volumes — Continaed. 


No. 


1034 

1055 

1056* 

1057* 

1056 

1059* 

1060* 

1061* 

1062* 

1063 

1064* 

1065* 

1066 

1067 

1068- 

1069* 

1070 

1071* 

1072* 

1073 

^074* 

1075* 


1076 
1077 
1078 


1079 


Library. 


District  of  Columbia— Continued. 


Oolambian  College 

Columbian  College  SocieUen 

Library  of  CongrcM 

Senate  Lil)rary 

Houtio  Library 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  E<iucatiou 

Patent  Office 

Nary  Department 

United  States  Naval  Obitervatory 

Department  of  State 

TrcaHury  Department 

Coast  Survey  Office v, 

Bureau  of  StatigticH 

War  Department 

EngineerM*  Department,  United  States  Army 

Signal  Office,  Unltod  States  Army 

Surgeon  Oeneral'M  Office,  United  Stateii  Army . . . 

Odd  Pellowi' Library 

Waiihington  City  Library 

Howard  University 


COLORADO  TERRTTORT. 

Miners  and  Mechanics'  Institute 

Territorial  Library 

JarvisHaU  Collegiate  School 


UTAH  TCRBITORT. 
University  of  Deseret 


WASHINGTON  TERKITORT. 
108O*  j  Territorial  Library 


Post-office. 


Number  of 
▼olumet. 


Washington 

do 

do  .... 

do...  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...4. .do 

do  .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

do 

do 


Central 

Denver 

Golden  City 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Olympia 


5.000 

3.000 

246.000 

25,000 

25.000 
6.000 
5.500 
1.700 

22,000 
4.500 
6,000 

16,500 
7.000 
5.000 
3.500 

11.000 
2.000 
1.600 

20.000 
4.500 

12.000 
7.550 


1.000 
2,500 
1,200 


2.206 


5,000 
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from  replk*  to  inyiiiruw  by  the  Untied  Staltt  Bartaa  of  Ed«cation. 


BtnofiwIlaQ. 

Mot.=r. 

0..,. 

DoMtioD  or 
b«iu«rt. 

ConiliUoti.  alUKhcd.    Reimu-U. 

Amonni 

oyiMt. 

lM,acom 

(a) 

Don«tloii-- 

a.  000  00 

s.(»ooo 
Soooco 

^rr^-:::. 

HoBtiioa... 

8,000  00 

DonnUon... 

i&coDOo 

10,000  00 

iBiooooo 

43  000  00 

ilDilillaEDiliiJnnaainiicDt 

(W 

DtuMUim... 

ij^oot.... 

■■  To  Bid  worthj  TOOBS  "eo  i" 

g^Sn^::: 

ootoiiria^ieii. 

U.SSS  DO 

GMOTUl  fUBd 

UDOOOO 

te;:!;,:;: 

tfar«iiir]>Bior«Ueach. 

M 

Brrinert  .... 
UdubUod... 

1  500  000  00 

IcclloD  Du  AmailoMi  lililarr. 

UT.OOO  00 

"ooooo 

(<II 

Jo)m«li<nnUn>  KitUuid  fcl- 

«1 

DoDatiDn... 

....do 

BcqoHt  .... 

Pmmlion... 

IBooIo. 

nionlH  of  a  rnoU  ol  «10,00l). 

(/) 

at  J  co]>j-  of  Fair  UMTwd. " 

WProft 

Htoul  Ktrvlcea  for  18  mooUu. 
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hene/adionB  for  1872 — Continued. 


BenefiMstlon. 


Mooey. 


Amount. 


$1,000  00 
lUO  00 

80.000  no 
17,900  00 

3,  coo  00 
50.000  00 

3,600  00 
33,000  00 

1,000  OO 

8.&i0  00 
38.000  00 

3,074  00 


7,730  00 

5,040  00 

10,000  00 

35,000  00 

10,000  00 

60,000  00 

8,000  00 


3,500  00 
90,000  00 
48, 000  00 

7,000  00 

10,000  00 

60,000  00 

470, 000  00 


3,000  00 

500  00 
10, 0^0  00 
50,000  00 

1,000  00 

5,(XH)  00 

30,000  00 

10.000  00 

10.000  00 

1,500  00 

1,  SOO  00 

1,000  Oi) 

800  00 

700  00 


Ohject. 


Botanic  ^mrflen 

Tu  purcboM  books 


General  ftind 

Imlisont  Htudents. 

Scbolambipfl 

KiKlownitiut  fund . 

ScholarahiiM 

Endownicut  fund  . 

Library 

Indijfcut  students. 
Endowment  fund . 


Goneral  fund 


Endowment  fund 

Gont'ral  fund 

Professorship 


Endowment  ftind 

To  pay  debts 

To  endow  theological  departm't 
Professorship 


100  00 


3,000  00 
3,000  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


To  improve  buildin^rs 

For  scientiUc  department  — 
For  affricnllui'ol  department. 

do 

For  medical  department 


For  library,  salxuies,  scientific 
school,  &c 


General  fund 


General  fund 
do 


do 

do ^... 

Professorship 

Improvement  of  South  CoUej^o 
Department  of  natural  history. 

For  cemetery .* 

For  obnervntory 

For  monument 

do  . .  .* 


Other. 


For  prhee  fund 


CuiTan  medal  fund. 


00 
00 


Chaplaincy  endowment 

Endowment  fund 

do 


.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 


Donation  or 
bequest. 


Donation 
...do.... 


Boauest  . 

Donation 

...do 

...do.... 
...do.... 
Bequest . 

Donation 


.do 


...do... 
...do... 
Bequest 


Donation 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Bequest . 


(o) 


<6) 
(c) 
id) 
le) 
(6) 


Bequest  . 
Donation 
...do  .... 
...do... 
Bequest  . 
Donation 


Donation  & 

bequesu 
Bequest  ... 
Donation  . . , 
Bequest ... 

Donation  . . . 

...do , 

Bequest  ... 
Donation  . . . 

...do , 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Conditicma  attached.    Kcmarks. 


— do 
— do 
...do 
. .  .do 
. .  .do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


.do 

.do 

.do 

do 

.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


(e)  Botanical  •pecimena. 

57  B 


(({)  900  models. 


I 

For  use  of  aaricuUnral  depart- 
ment of  the  Bussey  Institution. 


Given  in  187L 


For  theological  worka. 
Interest  only  to  be  expended. 
SulHMiriptions.    To  be  paid  when 
the  sum  of  #60,000  is  secured. 


To  found  profetaorship  of  homoB* 
opathy. 


To  found  the  "Lawrence  pro> 
fessorsliip  of  intellectual  i>hi* 
losophy  and  political  economy.'* 


To  build  a  memorial  chapel. 
Given  mostly  under  special  tnut 
deeds. 


135,000  for  college;    135,000  fo? 
tiieological  department 


Monum't  to  Bev.  Saml  Kirkland. 
Granite  monument  to  Presideut 
A.  Backus. 

Philblogl  Ubrary,  valued  at  IGOO. 

Of  late  Prof.  H.  Mandeville,  D.  Du 
A  valuable  collection  from  China. 
Illnstrat'g  mechauio'l  inventions. 

Of  A(l{ntant  William  K.  Bacuu^ 
for  Memorial  Uall. 


(«)  American  coins. 
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henefaeiion$  for  187d — Continued. 


Besefiujilon. 


Mooey. 


Amount. 


$1,000  00 
lUO  00 

80,000  00 
17.!H)0  00 

3,  GOO  00 
50,000  00 

3,600  00 
33,000  00 

1.000  00 

S,5d0  00 
38,000  00 

3,074  00 


7,750  00 

5,040  00 

10,000  00 

35,000  00 

10. 000  00 

60,000  00 

8,000  00 


3, 500  00 
90.000  00 
48,000  00 

7,000  00 

10,000  00 

60,000  00 

470, 000  00 


3,000  00 

500  00 
10,  OUO  00 
50.000  00 

1,000  00 

5,000  00 

30.000  00 

10,000  00 

10.000  00 

1,500  00 

],S0O  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

700  00 


OUIect. 


Botanic  ganlen 

To  purcboso  booka. 


General  fund 

Indizvnt  students. 

Scholamhips 

Eiiddwinout  fund  . 

S(*holar8hipfl 

Endowment  fund  . 

Library 

Indi«j;ent  studeuts. 
Endowment  fund . 


General  fdnd 


Endowment  fund 

General  fand 

Profesaorship 


Other. 


Endowment  fund 

To  pay  debts 

To  endow  theological  departm't 
Professorship 


To  improve  baildinfi^ 

For  scientilio  doi>artmont 

For  aKricultural  department. 

do 

For  medical  department 


For  library,  salxuies,  scientific 
school,  ^c 


General  fund 


General  fund 
do 


do 

do ^.... 

Professorship 

Improvement  of  South  Collej^ 
Department  of  natural  history. 

For  cemetery .*. . 

For  ob«ervatory 

For  monument 

do  ...*. 


For  prixe  fund 


100  00     CuiTan  medal  fund. 


3.000  00 
3.000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 
1.000  00 
3.000  00 
1,000  00 
1.000  00 
1,000  00 


Chaplaincy  endowment 

Endowment  fund 

do 


Donation  or 
bequest. 


Donation 
...do.... 


Bequ< 
— do 


uest 


Donation 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Bequest . 

do 

Donation 


.do 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
id) 
(^) 
{0) 


.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 

do 

.do 


...do.... 
...do.... 
Bequest . 

Donation 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Bequest . 


Conditions  attached.    Bcmarlts. 


Bequest  . 
Donation 
...do.... 
...do... 
Bequest  . 
Donation 


Donation  & 

bfqnesu 
Bequest  .... 
Donation  ... 
Bequest . . . , 

Donation  . . . 

...do 

Bequest  .... 
Donation  . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


...do 

. .  .do 

...do 

— do 

— do 

...do 

— do 

...  do 


do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 


(e)  Botanical  apecimena. 

57  B 


(d)  900  models. 


I 

For  uae  of  agricultural  depart* 
mont  of  the  Bnaaoy  Institutiou. 


Given  in  1871. 


For  theological  worka. 
Interest  only  to  be  exx)endcd. 
Subscriptions.    To  be  paid  when 
the  sum  of  #60,000  ia  aeourod. 


To  found  profeaaorahip  of  homoa* 
opathy. 


To  found  the  "Lawrence  pro- 
feaaorahip of  intellectual  i>hi- 
loaophy  and  political  economy.'* 


To  build  a  memorial  chapel. 
Given  moatly  under  apecial  tmat 
deeda. 


125,000  for  college;    135,000  for 
theological  department 


Monum't  to  Bov.  Saml  Kirkland. 
Granite  monument  to  Preaidcut 
A.Backua. 

Philologl  Ubrary,  valued  at  1600. 

Of  late  Prof.  H.  Handeville.  D.  IK. 
A  valuable  collect  iou  from  China. 
Dluatrat'g  mechauicl  inventiona. 

Of  Adjutant  William  K.  Bacou^ 
fur  Memorial  HalL 


(a)  American  coins. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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noncrai^Iloii. 

MoDoy. 

"^""" 

Condi  Uotu  itUcfaod.    Semiirk*. 

A,.,<...«,     j                      01ll«l. 

11.000  00 
3.VW«0 

i;Ei 

1,(100  00 

1.000  00 

30,000  00 

f  sew;  11(10  w 
I     4:-)o  uo 

DonntinD  ... 

da 

.....lo 

F,ii.l..i^ii.-ut  fund,.. 

i..|iippariiM«- 

....do 

■il  :::::■' 

■    progTCuei. 

cuViiiULn.^y  ......■.■..■.'.■.■■.■.■.'".■! 

■■■(«" 

...,ilo 

....fln 

.\  000  00 

100,000  00 

.W.  000  00 

tke  unHMrtty. 

For  biiiMinf. 

....do 

....do 

Choir  »r  moDtiil  and  monl  pU 

SJS.::. 

Of  classic  objecu,  worth  |IO0. 

!!'.!do!!i;;!. 

...do 

■t 

Wirt 

Viaii»l>t»<.oaa.  ForendowiDCDt 

f lOO.OIIOta  onduw  three  pToTeia- 
or^bip.. 

DimBtkin... 
....do 

PuHyldUnd. 

cbI  Pruluiliuit  prtuclpln. 
SiiUDOtobetdveatothebuildlDf. 

SI,  (HIU  00 
H.tKIO  00 

1.W  00 

■t 

1/1 

....do 

of  iho  mm  wndiliooedoD  ™it 
liii;  KOO.OOO. 
Ynluril  nt  nimi  f9^D0a  toVaO.ISO. 

tl7)(*) 

m 

Ihat  (150.000  In  Bivm  by  pel. 

%WsSb  oil  cinidmon  that  (100,000 
■Imll  l»  ralKil  t)r  samp  por- 

(jf)  Koolu.    (U  8(BliKd-(Iiu«wlDdom,iilctnTC%&c    (■)  Bal«ed  to  twoyeu*. 
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henffaciion$  for  187*^— Continued. 


Benefaction. 


Money. 


Amount. 


$1,000  00 
M),  000  0  J 

.^  450  00 
1,000  00 


4.000  00 


30,000  00 

aooo  00 

14,  OCO  00 

500  00 

150,000  00 

2.500  00 

2,000  00 

no  00 

4,000  00 

1.200  00 
9, 000  00 

70,000  00 

20,000  00 


20,000  00 


100,000  00 

25  00 

1,000  00 

7.000  00 

a,  000  00 
10.  coo  00 

17, 000  00 

500  00 

100  00 

200  00 

25.0U0  00 

10.  UOO  00 


3, 000  00 
7.J4iOO0 


10. 150  00 

f.frOG  20 

200  00 

250.  (MM)  00 


5.000  00 
5,000  00 
b,000  00 


Objc-ct. 


ProfeaporHhip . 


For  expenses  of  mosenms. 
Forpremiums 


For  free  bed  in  the  Bhode  Island 
Uospital. 


Endowment  fond 


To  re^endow  nniversity 
Endowment  fund 


Ball  endowment  fond 

Endowment  fund  .... 

General  fond 

Indigent  students. . . . 


Indigent  students  and  support 
of  faculty. 

Buildings 

Endowment  fund 


Other 


(a) 


(6) 
(&) 

(&) 


Professorship 
General  fund 


General  fund 


To  establish  agricnltnral  school 


Increase  of  library. 
Scholarship 


To  edncate  stadents  for  the 
ministry. 

Library 

Erection  of  buildings 

General  fund 


Normal  department 

Literary  society  of  university. 

Indigent  students 

Endowment  fund 

do 


General  ftind. 


Boildingfor  divinity  school 
To  endow  a  female  school. . . 
General  fund 


Donation  or 
bequest. 


Donation 
Bequest. . 


Donation. 
...do.... 


.do 
.do 


....do 
do 

....do 

....do 


.do 
.do 


Donation 


Bequest.. 

Donation 

...do... 


(c) 


i(d) 


(e) 


C/) 


.QO 

.do 
do 


Beqnest . . 
Donation 


. . .  .do 
...do 
do 


.do 


Bequest. 


Donation 

...do-... 

...do.... 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Donation. .. 


Beqn 


[nest., 
lo.... 
IXuiation 


.do 
.do 
.do 


tf  Minerala. 


•Five  hundred  vcdumes. 


Conditions  attached.    Keniarlu. 


Ground  rent. 

Tofcftiud  "The  Kewport-Rogers 
Professorship  of  Chemistry." 

For  exoellenoe   in  preparatory 

mathematical  studies. 
Insects  of  Massachusetts. 


Of  Dr.  BUnding. 

Of  John  De  Wolf,  professor  of 

chemistry  fh>m  1817  to  1834. 
Of  Maj.  Wm.  Ide  Brown,  of  class 

of  1802. 


|5, 000  on  condition  that  $100, 000 

are  raised. 
Subscriptions.     First   premium 

paid. 


To  aid  stndenta  for  the  miiiistry 
who  do  not  use  tobacco. 


In  Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

stock. 
To  be  called  "  Bayley  Profiessor* 

ship.'' 
In  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  Alexan- 

dria,  Va.   Principal  to  be  for* 

ever  held  intact. 


One  thousand  specimens,  worth 

$4C0. 
Deed  dated  March  10, 18G9. 

An  annuity. 

To    bo    called    "The    Graves  '' 
Scholarship." 


To  be  exi>eudcd  by  regents. 


Subscriptions  toward  a  ftind  of 

$100, 000. 
Nowegian  books. 


The  interest  only  to  be  nted. 


/Inland. 
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henefactionii  for  1872— Contiuiied. 


Benefaction. 


3klonoy. 


Aiuuiiut. 


Object. 


|30,0()0  00 
4:*,  (K)0  ou 

66, 0(;0  00 

4jO  00 


4.000  00 
1,  COO  00 

s.rtoo  00 

coo  00 

4:><)  00 

100  00 
200  00 
iSUU  00 
lOU  00 

1.000  00 
3,  0<MJ  00 
1. (NO  00 
l,(ltM)  00 

i.:»oo  no 

1*2,  (KM)  00 


250  00 
50.UU0  00 


5,  00)  00 
5,000  00 

2,  :a  0  00 

l,2.*i0  00 

3r>.  000  0 ) 

l-'i,  000  00 
4,000  00 

75,  d*6  66 


Endnirment  fund 
do 


BnildiD);  fund. 
Library 


Sapport  of  students 

do 

(jheneral  fnnd 

.7...''o 


do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 


do 

ScbolurMbip 

Gcu«;rnl  fund 

do* 

do 

Library  and  students 


Geueml  fund  , 
Profcrtsoriibip . 


Professor  of  clocation. 
Lectureship 


Other.  I>onation  or 
bequest. 


Scholarships 

Library 

Diirmitory ... 
liuildings  ... 


Tlieologlcal  education 


Professorships,     scholarships, 
library,  ice. 


2,000  00     Scholarship 

I 

Library -building. 
Text-books 


40,  (100  00 

25.  GOO  00 

100  00 


15, 5^1)  53 
50.000  00 


20,000  00 
30, 000  00 


1350.000  00 
100. 000  UO 

2.'>.  000  00 

4, 145  00 

8,000  00 

500  00 

3,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 
10,000  00 
S,  000  00 


Indigent  students  and  general 

fund. 
Buildings 


Professorship 

Endowment  fund 


General  fund  and  bnildings 

Edncatinu  of  young  men  fur  the 
ministry. 

Library , 

do 

General  fund 

do 


Indigent  students. 

Library 

To  furnish  rooms  . 

General  fund 

Scholarship 


(a) 


■ 


Donation 
...do.... 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Bcqn< 


nest. 


do 
do 
do 
do 


Donation 
...do.... 


do 
.do 

.do 
do 
do 

.do 


..do 
..do 
..do 


Bequest . .  . . 

Donation . .. 
Bequest . .  . . 
Donation  .. 


.do 
.do 


do 
.do 


.do 

.do 


do 

do 

do 

.do 


Beqnest 

Donation  .  . . 

...do 

Bequest 

Donation.... 


Conditions  attached.    Somarka. 


To  complete  endowment  of  chair 

of  didactic  and  ixdemic  theology. 

To  replace  buildings  destroyed 
in  the  Chicago  lire. 

Annual  donation  from  rents.  To 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  sem- 
inary remains  in  Moumuutb. 


Part  of  a  bennest  of  120.000 ;  one* 
half  for  library*,  and  one-half 
for  indigent  students. 

To  increase  salary  of  Hitchcock 
professor,  and  to  increase  tlio 
number  of  scholarships. 


On  Congregationalism. 


150,000  for  professorship:  17,500 
for  scholarsbip;  1 1,200  for 
library. 

To  be  called  the  "  Manning 
Scholarsbip." 


For  the  Tlieolocical  Seniinarv  of  ■ 
the  BeformeiT  Church  at  I^ow 
Brunswiokf  N.  J. 

To  endow  Theological  Seminary 
at  Newbnrgh,  K.  Y. 

$100,000  for  general  fund. 


tBaiaed  in  two  yeara. 


(a)  Soren  lots  of  land. 
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MoMj.                                [ 

DoDAtion  or 

Conditioiu  aMuliod.    Bemiirk*. 

Aiuonilt 

Old«,t.                    1 

Dmuitlon.... 

J 

To  be  luneaHrd  to  eW.OOO. 

Uo^atloD.... 

B^l""' 

faU\M,f.]    book-i  «t    the  loU 
binbop  J-n.H^klM. 
WartbaboDttl.30U. 

(M 

DonMlon.— 

(/I 

....do  

...-do 

,...do 

Worth  jeoa 

I«ai3 

UllBlTV 

Me.Uou.'" 

(A) 

.-..do 

-..-do 

....do  

Luid-EnDt.    Land  liu  bMin  nld 
ODdTovHUcdlDAUlHina  BUla 

Fnmiurlv  Imnim  u  "Eiint  Ala. 

WtdB  MiU«  Cnlles«."    Itooot 

Urrnrctbi-wiiriBO.OOO. 
DnnsiRd  no  copillti^'ii  that  lbs 

collide-  Hball  not  bo  tcmoTod 

dlDd^fiJi""™  tbo   11*100  ODd 
locution. 

3.000  00 

l>urrh»e(>f*i>|iBnta( 

tin.m  hui  b«n  imaua  dooa 
NottobeModrorpriMfc 

33,00000 

reniw  Sclmtlfia  HcbooL 

B«li»M 

40,000  00 

^.0^... 

libnt}-:  135,000  for  Eooonl  01. 

100.000  00 

ARtl^ulUmlCoBageand  Bobool 



..-■to 

do 

■podmeu.     Ig}  IMO,0(W  MIM.    (k)  CoUegg  baUdlsi.     (0  «1 


*  Dooated  lu  two; Ml*. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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Bcu.'l'flctiun. 

UDUry. 

o,u. 

DnuaiioD  or 
U.qii.-«L 

ComlillonB  BttBCbml.    RpmiitU*. 

i...... 

OllJtTt. 

C.n.»t«p<,n«.   ' 

Donmloo.. 
....do  

"■«uw 

■  -^ 

LOOT  00 

....do 

T„  iHi  i-aU:'.!  ■■  Tl» Kiua.  CkipL-1 
Svboluttitp." 

KUUOO 

...,iln 

iwrniw 

»^ss.ts 

DoDBtloU  ... 

"'SSSS 

"X"^::: 

8-10, 000  0« 

Donnllon  -. 

75;  0(10  00 

(n) 

Dquulloi  ... 

General  f  dQ 

Ine  tiienuDEoF  Un.  Soolt. 

5,000  00 

SS°^V::: 

a,ooouo 
1.000  00 

"X"-- 

»p||.lion  ... 
BcqneX  .... 

:::t:;::::: 

....do 

,.»« 

Inrlismt  a[ud™t«fortlieiDin- 

I^and  nnlil,  nnil  mimr-r  lued  Ibr 
ar«tlimorLuiiaiui!* 

),0«.>00 



*^SSS!S 

An  uuDual  Statu  gmnL 

1.00000 

It)  OnoJttirtainulilp. 
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'bentfaoilonB  for  187d — Contiuned. 


Bene&ctloQ. 


Money. 


1 

Amount. 


$10,000  00 

15,0UC  00 

10. 000  00 

3,000  00 

S.000  00 

500  00 

SOO  00 

2,000  00 

50,000  00 

7,  IGO  00 

HOOO  00 

3.000  00 

to,  000  00 

4,000  00 
100, 000  00 

S5,000  00 
500  00 


Object. 


Eudownient  fund  . 

ilo 

Buildinz-fnnd 

do    

do 

do 

Indigent  stndonts. 


Endowment  fund 

do 

Scbolarsbipa 

Endowment  fund 


do 


Endowment  of  high  Hchool. 


Goneml  fund 
Apparatuti . . . 


Other. 


(a) 


Donation  or 
bequest. 


ConditionB  attached.    Bemarka. 


Bequest  . 
Donation 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
Bequest  . 

Donation 

...do... 

...do.... 

...do.... 


...do.... 
Bequest  . 

Donation 
...do.... 

do  .... 

— do 


Subscribed  and  paid  in  port 
Do. 


$10,000  to  be  used  in  constractlng 
!      a  building. 
Conditional  subscriptiona. 


(a)  Minerals  and  geological  specimens. 


(6)  150  volumes  of  books. 


Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  New  York,  has  given  the  beautiful  island  of  Penikese,  in  Boasard's  Bay,  near 
Kc  w  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  to  Professor  L.  AgnsAiz,  for  the  site  of  a  summer  school  of  natural  history, 
and  the  sum  of  $50,000  toward  the  endowment  of  the  school 

Mr.  Johns  Hopkins,  of  Baltimore,  has  announ  2ed  his  purpose  of  erecting  an  asylum  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  300  or  400  colored  orphans,  and  appi-opriates  $2S,000  annually  for  ita  support. 


8TJLTISTICAI.  TABLES. 
jVom  rgrffet  lo  inguiriet  fry  &e  United  Stalf  Biirtau  of  Eiueation. 


'. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 
f 

■«1 

i 
e 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

3 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

i 
1 

F 

1 

1 

t 
1 
j 

1 

t 

1 
1 

1 

M3  30II0D 

4»3,snooo 

17,754  00 

eWnouoo 

WWOO 

90,000  00 
33,300  00 

M3. 500  01 

c3D,dunoo 

11.000  00 

o,HMioa 

30      kH 

, 

ao.ooooo 
ifflM.onnoo 

TJ.IHMIM 

n,  TJl  OOl  h,  734  00 

e.ia,onn  oa'e3g,Dooni 

liwillH      SISODOO 
:10.UKI  00  100,000  00 

34,  Gca  noi  3«,  G8a  DO 

li;»i"M 

T3     3: 
IW     3i 

13 
Z 

■ 

: 
aa 

1^1199  00 

1 

m.aiaiM 

4S( 

l( 

ISO 

a 

151 
«H 

i,flK 

K 
4t 
SO 

it: 

X 

» 

M 

30 

ai,DDooi 
iii!dood( 

15,000  00 
13.000  00 
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Table  XXII. — Showing  improvement*  in  9dkool  fwrniiwre^  tgtparattiSf  ventilation,  fc,  pat- 
ented in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1H72. 


mameit  of  patontees. 


Geo.  F.  Perkins 

Wiley  Watson 

Jas.  b.  Smith 

Wm.  A.  Slaymaker 

Do 

Francis  R.  Goolding  . . . 

Joseph  Troll , 

Jno.C.  Jensen 

Wesley  C.  Carter  and 

Jas.!*.  Emery. 
Alpheas  B.  Manard — 
Thos.  A.  Gait  and  Geo. 

S.  Tracy. 
John  L.  Kiter 

Do 


Wesley  H.  Davis 

James  Russcl 

James  Smith 

Jas.F.  Bigger  and  Wm. 

A.Pash. 
Nathan  V.  Evans 


John  J.  Orr 


Wm.  Knight . . 
Jas.  R  Colo  . . . 
Beivi-  F*  Smith 


Lyman  Pettigrew 

Edw.  M.  Greenway,  jr. 

Lewis  Kellcy 

Bcaben  White 

Thos.  J.  Mayall 

Hugh  M.  Sweeney 

Franklin  L.  Bailey 

John  W.Carter 


John  M.  Batchelder. . . 

Josiali  S.  Elliott 

John  F.Wood 

EdsonP.Clork 


Besidence. 


John  W.  Dodge , 

Charles  W.  Russell. . . 
Wm.  N.  Bartholomew 
William  McAdams  . . 
Wm.  N.  Bartholomew 

Elisha  Morgan 

Bei^.aHUT 

Josiah  B.  Anderson . . 


Alonzo  Whitcomb . 
A. P.  AL  JeflTers  .... 
Alrick  M.  BodweU. 

Amos  W.  Price 

Jas.  S.  Rankin 

Do 

Do 


Wendell  P.  Hood  . 

Daniel  Shrvock 

George  G.  I'bomas 
Ambrose  Marriott 
Jacob  McClare  . . . , 


Edw.  Weissenbom. 
Do.  .'... 


San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Vlsalia,CaI 

Middletown,  Conn  . . 

Atlanta,  6a 

do 

RosweU,Gft .'.. 

BellvlUcIU 

Chicago,  ni 

Galva,Ill 


Do. 
Do. 


Samnel  £.  Harrison. 

Isidor  Popt)€r 

Frank  G.  Johnson  .. 

Do 

Aagnst  Schlag 

Daniel  M.  S<mier8 ... 


Rockford,Ill 
rlIng.IU. 


Sterling, 


Brownsville,  Ind 
do 


Hartsville,  Ind. 
Plymoath,  Ind . 
Richmond,  Ind . 
Rashville^  Ind  . 


Wihslow,  Ind 


CarroUton,  Xy 


Covington,  Ky ..... 

Padnoih,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 


Gardiner,  Me  . 
Baltimore,  Md 
Boston,  Mass. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Cambridge,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Everett,  Maas 

Holyoke,  Mass... 


I 


Maiden,  Mass 

Milford,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

do 

Newton  Ccntre,Ma8s 
Springfield,  Mass  . 

Wakefldd)  Mass . . 

Woroe8tex^  Mass. . 

Allegan,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor.  Mich. .. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

do 

do 


No. 


Winona,  Minn 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Saint  Lonis,  Mo 

do 

Nashua,  N.H 


Hudson  City,  N.  J. 
do 


.do 
.do 


Jersey  City,  N.  J — 
PhilUMbnrgh.N.J.. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

do 

do 

do 


131810 
121070 
119801 
123796 
123797 
117373 
117579 
125ti82 
119316 

1S1991 
118773 

125411 
119888 

136448 
117467 
118161 
183511 

188763 

183578 

119368 
129084 
117578 

133045 
128301 
124687 
120138 
125973 
125500 
124655 
124544 

137949 

128218 

4899 

128817 
196094 
183619 
119381 
121982 
128163 
181286 
138694 

116781 
120073 
118187 
126123 
123909 
131470 
121471 

181287 
119054 
116887 
121639 
116732 

185350 

185360 

185361 

185368 

126053 
185077 
128149 
129960 
119794 
.196339 


Titles  of  patents. 


Improvement  in  pendent  reading-^esks. 
Improvement  in  school  desks  and  seati. 
Improvement  in  office  timoindicatora. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  schooUlcsks. 
Improvement  in  pencil-cases. 
Improvement  in  tellarians. 
Improvement  in  paper.fastenera 
Improvement  in  deslcs  for  school'teachera,  Ac 

Improvement  in  oopy-holders. 
Improvement  in  joints  for  school-desk^ 

« 
Improvemmit  in  school-desk  braoketa. 
Improvement  in  fhimes  for  school  desks  and 

seats. 
Lnprovement  in  pencil-cases.  • 

Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  blaokboard-mbbera. 

Improvement  in  composition  for  covering  Uaok- 

boards,  &o. 
Improvement  in  post-otBce  letter-stamping  ap* 

paratoa. 
Improvement  in  slate^frames.       , 
Improvement  in  writing-apparatnsforthe blind. 
Improvement  in  refrigeraung  and  TentaUating 

apparatus. 
Improvement  in  writing-tabletSi 
Improvement  In  ventilators. 
ImiHx>vement  in  ventilators. 
Improvement  in  ventilators. 
Improvement  In  inlcstands. 
Improvement  in  boolc-stonds. 
Improvement  in  hand-stamps. 
Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  wii^g- 

ink. 
Improvement  in  rulers. 
Improvement  in  inkstands  made  fh>m  compo- 
sition-stone. 

niprovemeot  in  composition  for  indelible  pen- 
Improvement  in  stamping.pressea. 
Improvement  in  compound  implements. 
Improvement  in  slate-ftamea. 
Improvement  in  calendars. 
Improvement  in  rubber  erasers. 
Improvement  in  inkstands. 
Improvement  in  hand-stamps. 
Improvement  in  envelopes  and  letter-sheets 

oombined. 
Improvement  in  copying-presses. 
Improvement  in  panoramic  school-apparatus. 
Improvement  in  school  desks  and  seats. 
Improvement  in  arithmetical  sum-lettra& 
Improvement  in  inkstands. 
Improvement  in  school  desks  and  s^ats. 
Improvement  in  devices  for  supporting  and 

connecting  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  school  desks  Mid  seats. 
Improvement  in  chart-holders. 
Improvement  in  chimney-cowls. 
Improvement  in  ventilators. 
Improvement  in  combined  knife  and  pencil 

sharpeners. 
Improvement  in  holders  and  adjusters  for  lead- 
pencils,  &c 
Improvement  in  machines  for  coloring  and  pol* 

ishing  lead-pencils,  &c. 
Improvement  in  machines  for   focthing  lead 

and  other  pencils. 
Improvement  m  machines  for  vamishii^  or 

coloring  lead-pencils,  Sec 
Improvement  in  x>aper*filcB. 
Improvement  in  compounds  for  writing.fluid. 
Improvement  in  blocKboard  erasers. 
Improvement  in  map  and  chart  racks. 
Improvement  in  school-desks. 
Improvement  in  peQ-holders. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  OF  1870. 
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Absenteeism : 

In  Colorado,  309. 

In  Connecticnt.  33. 

lu  Maine,  143. 

In  Rhode  Island,  308. 

(See  also  school  attendance.) 
Academies:  Courses  of  study  in,  xzzviL 

College  students  fltted  by,  xxxviii. 

In  Maine,  142. 

la  New  Hampshire,  StSl. 

In  Oregon,  385. 

In  Vermont,  336. 

In  District  of  Columbia,  399. 

In  New  York.  250. 

In  Wisconsin,  358. 

Summar}'  of  statistics  of,  xxxvii. 

(See  also  secondary  instruction.) 
Academy,  Naval.    (See  Naval  Academy.) 
Academy,  Military.    (See  Military  Academy.) 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia  Mose* 

nm  of,  Ivii. 
Africa. 
Algiers : 

School-organization,  541. 

Normal  school,  542. 
Madagascar: 

State  of  education,  543. 
Sierra  Leone : 

State  of  education,  543. 
Senegambia : 

State  of  education,  543. 
Agassiz,  Professor,  museum  of,  Wii. 

Opinion  of,  on  superior  instructioa,  zliii. 
Agricultural  colleges : 

In  California,  17. 

In  Florida,  60. 

In  Louisiana,  134. 
•  In  Maine,  145. 

In  Maryland,  152. 

In  Missouri,  209. 

In  Nebraska,  214. 

In  Ohio,  278. 

In  Pennsylvania,  293. 

In  Vermont,  337. 
Agricaltural  colleges,  statlatica  of.    (See  Soientifio 

Schools.) 
Alabama : 

School-fund,  3. 

Financial  statement,  3. 

New  school-code,  4. 

Teachers'  institutes,  4. 

State  teachers'  association,  4,  6. 

University  of,  4. 

Normal  department,  4. 

School  of  Agricultnre  and  MeohanlM,  4. 

School  attendance,  5. 

Number  of  schools,  5. 

Pupils  in  different  branohee,  5. 

Teachers,  number  of,  5. 

Teachers,  pay  of,  fi. 

Peabody  fund,  5. 

Peabody  fund,  in  Greensbotoogb,  Selma,  and 
Montgomery,  6. 

MedicalCoUege  of,  6. 

Medical  lectures  in,  why  free,  7. 

Talladega  College,  7. 

Insane  Hospital,  7. 

Spring  HUl  College,  7. 

Howard  College,  8. 

Marion  Female  Seminary,  8. 

Tuscaloosa  Female  College,  8. 

Floreooe  Synodical  Fenuue  College,  8. 


Alabama— Continued. 

Death  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  8. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  8. 
.^.List  of  school  officials,  9. 
Algiers.    (See  Africa.) 
Alsace-Lorraine.    (See  Germany.) 
American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  libraries  of, 

M. 
Anderson,  Dr.  M.  B.,  lectures  by,  xlvii. 

Article  by,  on  art-training,  603-607. 
Anhalt.    (See  (xermany.) 
Argentine  Republic.    (See  South  America.) 
Arizona : 
•  Letter  frt)m  Governor  Safford,  365. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  365, 366. 
Arkansas: 

Letter  of  Superintendent  Snllth,  11. 

Peabody  fund,  11. 

Little  Rock  schools,  11. 

Saint  John's  College.  12. 

Deaf-mute  Institution,  12. 

Blind  Institute,  12. 

Industrial  University,  15t. 

Facts  fi*om  United  States  census,  12. 

List  of  superintendents,  13. 
Art-training : 

In  American  colleges,  603-407. 

Athenian  culture.  t03. 

Deficiency  in  moaem  education,  603. 

Knowledge  of  literature,  603. 

Necessary  to  culture,  603. 

Deficiency  of  art-culture,  604. 

Art-culture  in  colleges,  604. 

Laws  of  sound,  604. 

Laws  of  color,  604. 

Perspective  and  architecture,  605. 

Beauty  an  attribute  of  nature,  605. 

Art  models,  casts,  and  plans,  605. 

Arrangement  of  coUections,  606. 

Art-lectures,  606. 

Advantage  to  the  public,  606. 

Art  and  history,  606. 

Art-training  economical  and  feasible,  607. 

How  science  was  first  taught,  607. 

Remarks  on,  by  Commiasioner  BaAen,  IxxzliL 
Asia: 
India: 

State  of  education  in,  538. 
Japan : 

Educational  divisions  of,  539. 

School-administration,  538. 

Classes  of  schools,  539. 

Elementary  schools,  5381, 

SeoondAy  schools,  540. 

Superior  schools,  540. 

Normal  schools,  540. 

Teachers,  540. 

Scholars  and  examinations,  540. 

General  expenses,  541. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  George  H.,  D.  D.,  zxiL 
Attendance.    (See  achool  attendance.) 
Australasia,  560. 
Sandwich  Islands,  560. 

Inspector-general,  568. 

Office  of  board  of  education,  566. 

Districts,  56& 

Teachers,  568. 

Attendance,  669. 

School-terms,  568. 

Support,  560. 

Studies  and  school-books,  568. 

Lahainaluna  Seminary,  5iB8. 

Oahn  CoUege,  570. 
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California— Contlnnod. 

6ai)  Fraocisco  Theological  Seminary,  35. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  2& 

MoUicul  colleges,  S5. 

Charitable  iustitutiona,  95. 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Oiunb  and  Blind,  98. 

Mechanics'  InHtitute,  S6. 

Public  librariea,26. 
Sau  FranciHco : 

Expenditures  and  building  fund,  S7. 

Consoliduiion  of  primary  schooliiS?. 

Course  of  Htudy,  27. 

Condition  of  scihuoU,  37. 

TextWookH,  27. 

Examinations  of  teachera,  97. 

Need  of  reform,  28. 

Life  diplomas,  28. 

£veuin<;  Normal  School,  28. 

lucrcatied  pay  of  teachers.  28. 

Evonin;;  sclioola,  28. 

Coijmopolitan  schools,  39. 

Drawinjj,  -29. 

Co  education  of  the  sexes,  99. 
Oakland : 

Growth  of  public  schools,  99. 
San  Joh6  : 

Public  schools,  99. 

Death  of  Hon.  Edward  Tompkins,  99. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  30. 

List  of  superintendents,  31. 
Canada.  (See  North  America.) 
Census  statistics  of  1870 : 

Tables  of.  ior  the  United  States,  943-89X 

Of  Alabama,  8. 

Of  Arkansas,  13. 

Of  Arizoua,  365. 

Of  CaUfomia,  30. 

Of  Cohirado,  369. 

Of  Connecticut,  49. 

Of  Dakota,  371. 

Of  Delaware,  56. 

Of  District  of  Columbia^  397. 

Of  Florida,  61. 

Of  Georgia,  69. 

Of  Illinois,  104. 

Of  Indiana.  113. 

Of  Iowa,  117. 

Of  Kansas.  123. 

Of  Kentucky,  130. 

Of  Louisiana,  136. 

Of  Maine,  147. 

Of  Maryland,  154. 

Of  Massachusetts,  183. 

Of  Michigan,  1«7. 

Of  MiuHi-MOU,  192. 

Of  Mississippi,  200. 

Of  Missouri,  211. 

Of  Montiiua,  375. 

Of  Neiiruska.  214. 

Of  Nevada,  21U. 

Of  New  lluuipshire,  223. 

Of  New  Jersey,  229. 

Of  New  Alexico,  376. 

01  Now  York,  257. 

Of  North  Carolina,  267. 

Of  Ohio,  2«1. 

Of  Oregon,  286. 

Of  Peunsvlvania,  300. 

Of  Kbode' Island,  310. 

Of  South  Carolina,  316. 

Of  Tennessee,  325. 

Of  Texas,  333. 

Of  Utah,  379. 

Of  Vemiont,  337. 

Of  Vir;:inia,  347. 

Of  "Washington  Territory,  381. 

Of  West  Virginia,  354. 

Of  Wiscousiii.  362. 

Of  Wyoming  Territory,  383. 
Centennial  Exposition: 

I*reparatious  for,  Ixxv. 
Churches : 

StatistiCH  of,  979. 
Circulars  of  Information: 

Demand  for.  Ixvi. 

Number  «»f  issued,  IzvL 

Besointiou  of  National  Teaohen'  Assodalion 
in  regard  to,  Ixvi. 
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Cities: 

Remarks  on  education  in,  xzii. 
Number  of,  xxiii. 
Aggregate  population  of,  xxiii. 
School  attendance  of,  xxiii. 
School-age  of,  xxiii. 
Statistical  summary  of,  xxiii-xxvi. 
Statistics  of  school-systems  of,  614-696. 
City  normal  scboo.s,  xxxiiL 
Co-cdncatlon  of  the  sexes,  xlix. 
Coleman,  A.  L.,  obituary  of,.346. 
Colleges: 

In  Alabama,  4. 
In  California,  17,  93^. 
In  Connecticut,  40. 
In^District  of  Columbia,  390. 
In  Georgia,  65. 
In  Illiuois.  100. 
In  Indiana,  111. 
In  Iowa,  116. 
In  Kansas,  121. 
In  Kentucky,|27. 
In  Louisiana,  LIS. 
In  Maine,  144. 
In  Maryland.  153. 
In  Massachusetts,  179. 
In  Michigan,  185. 
In  Minnesota,  100. 
In  Mississippi,  199. 
In  Missouri,  210. 
In  New  Hampshire, 
In  New  Jersey,  227. 
In  New  York,  248. 
In  North  Carolina,  265. 
In  Ohio,  37& 
In  Oregon,  284. 
In  Pennsylvania,  294. 
In  South  Carolina,  315. 
In  Tennessee,  323. 
In  Vermont,  337. 
In  Virginia.  342. 
In  Wisconsin,  359. 
Colorado: 

Boport  of  W.  C.  Lothrop,  superintendent  pnb- 

lic  instruction,  367. 
Financial  statement,  367. 
Attendance,  3G7. 
Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  367. 
School  districts  and  schools,  367. 
School-houses,  367-3C8. 
Condition  of  school  system,  367. 
School  kws,  367. 
Politics  in  schools,  368. 
County  stlpcrintendeuce,  36S. 
Teachers.  368. 
Teachers'  institutes,  368. 
Text-books,  3G8. 
Graded  schools,  368. 
Teachers'  libraries,  369. 
School-government,  3(H). 
I'mancy  and  tardiness.  369. 
Compufsory  eduqation,  3^. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  309. 
Sehool-oflioials,  37a 
Coloretl  schools: 
In  Delaware,  55. 
In  District  of  Columbia,  387. 
In  Georgia,  69. 
In  Indiana,  110. 
In  Missouri,  207. 
In  Tennessee,  323. 
Colton,  Ilcv.  11.  M.,  obitoary  of,  44. 
Commissioner  of  Education,*  report  of: 
Snl^ects  of  national  inquiry,  i-iii. 
Educational  statistics,  lii-v. 
Lessons  fVom  the  Ninth  Census,  v-xii. 
Facts  fnim  the  statistical  tables,  xii-lxvi. 

School-population,  xiii,  xiv. 

Scliool-oxpenditurcs,  xiv-xvi. 

Remarks  on  public-school  systems,  xvi-xxi. 

Education  in  cities,  xxii-xxvL 

Normal  schools,  xxvii-xxxiii. 

Business  colleges,  xxxiii. 

Secondary  instmction,  xxxiv-xxxviii. 

Admission  to  college,  xxxviii-xxxix. 

Superior  instruction,  xxxix-xlvi. 

Culture  and  its  uses,  xlvi-xlviii. 

Female  colleges,  xlviii,  xlix. 
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Dakota : 

Beport  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Turner,  anperintendent 
of  pablic  iustmctiOD,  371. 

Conditioo  of  schools,  371. 

School  prospects,  371. 

Facts  from  tJuited  States  oeoaas,  371,  373. 

School  officials,  37i. 
Deaf  and  dumb : 

Education  of.  430. 

General  statistics  of,  430. 

Couipolsory  education  of.  431. 

Danjrer  from  aneducated,  431. 

Growth  of  institutions  for,  433. 

Conference  of  principals,  433. 

Statistics  of  institutions  for,  914. 

Sum  may  of  statistica  o^  Ixiii. 
Asylums  fiir : 

III  Arkansas,  13. 

In  California,  36. 

In  Connecticut,  37, 

In  Georgia,  65.     ' 

In  Iowa,  117. 

In  Kentucky,  137. 

In  Maryland,  153. 

In  Mississippi,  199. 

In  Missouri,  30& 

In  New  York,  344,  345. 

In  North  Carolina,  366. 

In  Oregon,  385. 

In  PouiisylTania,  397. 

In  South  Carolina,  315. 

In  Virginia,  345. 

In  Wisconsin,  359. 

In  District  of  Columbia,  391. 
Delaware : 

No  superintendent  of  education,  51. 

Auditor's  report,  51. 

School-laws,  51. 

School-fund,  51. 

School-statistics,  51. 
Wilmington : 

Eeport  of  president  board  of  education,  53-54. 

School-statistics,  53. 

Grading  of  schools,  53. 

School  records  and  reports,  53. 

Teachers'  institute  and  normal  school,  53. 

Mode  of  appointing  toachen,  53. 

Boys'  grammar  school,  53. 

Girls'  grammar  school,  53. 

Night-schools,  53. 

Cost  of,  54. 

Value  of  school-property,  54. 

Organization  of  new  board,  54. 

Superintendent  of  public  schools,  54. 

Now  primary  school-building,  54. 

Increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  54. 

Saturday  normal  S(;liooI,  54. 

S(^hrH)l  1^0.  1,  scientific  lectures  in,  55. 

Free-hand  drawing  in  public  schools,  55. 

Music,  Tocal,  55. 

Prizes  in  grammar-schools,  55. 
Dover : 

Methodist  Episcopal  conference  academy,  55. 
New  Castle : 

School  income  and  expenditure,  55. 

Educational  institutions.  55. 

Education  of  colored  children,  55. 

Association  for  moral  improvement  and  eda^ 
cation  of  colored  people,  55. 

Statement,  financial,  56. 

Number  of  schools  and  teachers,  56. 

Work  of  the  association,  56. 

Number  of  scholars,  56.       * 

Increased  interest  in  schools  shown  by  ool- 
orwi  people,  56. 

Friendly  feeling  by  whites,  56. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  56. 
Denmark : 

^Secondary  instruction,  450. 

Farmers'  high  schools,  45L 

Education  in  Iceland,  451. 

Statistics,  451.      ' 
Dentistry.    (See  Medical  Schools. ) 
Dickson,  S.  U.,  obituary  of,  299. 
District  of  Columbia : 

S<*hool-statistics,  3d4,  385. 
Washington : 

White  public  schools,  385. 

Beoommendations  of  superintendent,  385. 


District  of  Columbi*— Continaed. 
New  public-school  buUdings,  385. 
Dedication  of  Jeflbrson  School,  2H6, 387. 

Address  of  Superintendent  Wilson,  386. 

Letter  of  Thomas  Je£R»rson,  386. 

Address  of  Governor  Cooke,  386. 

Address  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  386. 

Letter  of  President  Grant,  387. 
Colored  schools  of  Washington  and  G^rge* 

town,  387.  • 

Dedication  of  Sumner  School,  388. 

Address  of  Superintendent  (;ook,  388. 

Address  of  N.  F.  Chipmio.  M.  C,  38a 

Address  of  Commissioner  Eaton,  388, 389. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  389. 
American  Union  Academy  of  Literature,  Sci- 
ence, and  Art,  389. 
Columbian  College,  390. 
Howard  University,  390. 
Georgetown  College,  390. 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

391. 
Gonsaga  College,  393. 
Wayland  Seminary,  393. 
Washington  Business  College,  393. 
Law  College  of  the  Nationtd  University,  393. 
National  College  of  Pharmacy,  393. 
Public  libraries.  393. 
Patent-Office  model-room,  394. 
Botanical  Garden,  394. 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  395. 
Museum  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  395. 
Museum  of  I>epartraent  of  Agriculture,  395 
Army  Medical  Museum,  395. 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  396. 
Office  of  Army  Signal-Office,  396. 
Nautical  Almanac,  396. 
National  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home, 

396. 
Industrial  Home  School,  397. 
Reform  School,  397. 
Rev.  Edmund  Tumey,  obituary  of,  397. 
Facts  from  United  Sutes  census,  397-39& 
Statistics  of  private  schools  in  Washington  for 

1»73, 399, 400. 
Statistics  of  private  sohools  in  Georgetown 

for  1873, 401.        • 
Charitablo  and  reformatory  institutions  in 

District  of  Columbia,  403. 
Dod,  Rev.  C.  S..  obituary  of,  136. 
Dormitories  for  colleges,  opinions  concerning,  zii. 
Drawing  in  public  schools  of  Connecticut,  39 ; 

Delaware,  55 ;  Massachusetts,  167, 169, 171. 
Eaton,  G.  W.,  obituary  of,  355. 
Ecuador.   (See  South  America.) 
Educational  publications,  summary  of  statistics 

of,  Ixv. 
Education  and  labor,  article  on  relations  of,  573- 

585. 
Observing  children,  573. 
Muscular  .force,  573. 
Trip-hammer,  57;}. 
Living  worker,  573. 
Conditions  of  sucecwsfti]  lal^or,  574. 
Analysis  of  processes,  575l 
Wooa-sawyer,  575. 
Wood-splitter,  576. 
Grindstone-turner,  576i 
Coal-heaver,  576. 
Intelligent  shoveler,  576^ 
Careless  shoveler,  577. 
Sprea<ling  gravel  or  manure,  577. 
Scavenger,578. 
Use  of  inachinery,  578. 
Weaver,  579. 
Orchestra,  579. 
Strauss,  5*79. 
Dull  weaver,  579. 
Carpenter.  580. 
Heavy  and  light  tools,  581. 
Plan  of  labor.  583. 
Hoeing  com,  583. 
Hay-raking,  583. 

Economy  of  time  and  force,  583. 
Cooking.  58a 

Labor  the  source  of  wealth,  583. 
Mineral  oi-es,  564. 
Wood  in  the  forest,  584. 
Houses,  584. 
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Qennanv— Continued. 
Bavaria : 
Statistics,  464. 
Education  in  Munich,  464. 
The  infallibility  dogma  and  education,  464. 
Non-confessional  schools,  464. 
Study  of  pedagogics  iu  the  universities,  464. 
Distmction  conferred  on  a  worthy  teacher,  464. 
Bremen : 

Teachers'  seminary,  465. 

Teachers'  salariea,  465. 
Brunswick : 

Teachers'  conference,  465. 

Education  in  the  Brunswick  Chambers,  465. 

Truancy  law,  465. 

Meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
465. 
Hamburg : 

Introduction  of  the  now  school-law,  466. 

Educatioual  societies,  466. 

School-hygiene,  466. 

Statistics,  466. 
Hesse: 

Teachers*  salaries,  466. 

Teachers'  societies,  466. 

Agricultural  course  of  elementary  teachers, 
467. 

Schools  for  young  persons  that  have  loft  school, 
467. 

Busiuess  college  at  Offenbach,  467. 
Ltppo-Detmold.    (No  report.) 
Lubeck.    (No  report.) 
Mecklenburg-Scbworin : 

Educational  societies,  467. 

A  teacher  in  tho  citizeDs'  council,  406. 

Compulsory  service  for  teachers,  466. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz.    (No  rejport.) 
Oldenburg.    (No  report.) 
Prussia : 

Change  of  ministry,  468L 

Education  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  468. 

The  new  Prussian  school-law  of  1872,  4(i9. 

The  infallibility  dogma  and  education,  469. 

School-finances,  469. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  470. 

Teachers*  salaries,  470. 

Teachers'  societies,  470. 

Schools  for  young  persons  who  have  finished 
their  schooling,  470. 

Gymnastics,  470. 

School-hygiene,  470. 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  47L 

School-statistics  of  Berlin,  471. 
Eeuss-Greiz.    (No  report.) 
Kouss-Schleiz : 

Action  of  the  Chambers  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, 471.  , 

School-districts,  471. 
Saxe-Altenburg : 

Teachers'  salaries,  47L 

Number  of  classes  in  schools,  479L 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha : 

Change  in  the  school-law,  47SL 

Gymnastics,  473. 
Saxc-Meininisen : 
'  Statistics,  473: 
Saxe- Weimar : 

Teachers*  societies,  473. 

Private  schools,  479. 

Teachers'  salaries,  473. 
Saxony : 

School-finances,  473. 

The  new  school-law  discussed  by  the  Lutheran 
Synod, 47a 

Retfu-schools,  4T3. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  473. 

Want  of  teachers,  473. 

School-hygiene,  474. 

Evening' and  Sunday  schools,  474. 

Private  schools.  474. 

Gymnastics,  474. 

Teachers*  societies,  474. 

Education  of  idiots,  474. 

Vital  statistics,  474. 
Schanm burg-  Li ppe.    ( No  report) 
Schwarzbnrg-Kiidolstadt : 

Education  in  the  chambers,  475. 

Teachers'  oouierencb,  475. 


Germany  -Continued. 
Schwarzbnrg-SondershaQsen : 
Teachers'  salaries,  475. 
Meeting  of  kindergarten  teaehen,  475. 
Waldeck : 

Teachers'  oonfSsreaoe,  476. 
Wiirtemberg : 
Statistics,  476. 
Teachers'  societieSi  476. 
Sunday  and  evening  schools,  476, 
School-liygieno.  476. 
German  edncational  literature,  476. 
General  educational  literaturo,  477. 
School-programmes,  477. 
£4lucational  journals  and  periodicals,  477. 
Statistics  of  the  German  universities,  1871-'73, 
477. 
Gilmore,  Professor  J.  H.,  xlviL 
Great  Britain  and  Irelatid : 
England  and  Wales : 
Code  of  minutes  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment— ^introduction,  478l 
Annual  grants,  preliminary  conditions,  479. 
Grants  to  day-schools,  *B0. 
Grants  to  evening-schools,  480. 
Calculation  of  attendance,  4di). 
Standards  of  examinations,  481. 
Reduction  of  grant,  4*^ 
School-diary  or  logbook,  48dL 
Teachers   referrea  to  in  the  precedinir  sec- 
tion. 483.  f  © 
Certificated  teachers,  463L 
Examination,  483. 
Probation,  483. 
Certificates,  483. 

Certificates  of  the  first  and  second  classes, 483. 
Certificates  of  tht}  third  class,  4H3. 
Future  rating  of  existing  certilicates,  464. 
Re{M)rts  of  managers  and  inspectors,  484. 
Pupil  teachers,  484. 
Pupil  teachers  who  have  snocessfhUy  com 

pleted  their  engagements,  485. 
Assifltant  teachers,  485b 
Training-schools,  485. 
Granta  to  training-schools,  495. 
Admission  into  training-schools,  4^6. 
Examinations  of  students  in  training-schools. 

486. 
Evening-scholars,  487. 
lievisiou  or  code,  487. 
Statistics  of  elementary  schools  in  England 

and  Wales,  487. 
Statistics  of  training-schools  in  Enirland  and 
Wales.  48& 
Scotland: 
Children  in  receipt  of  edaoation,  488. 
Scottish   education   commiMioner's   remnrkft 
regarding  age  of  children  attending  scho(»l. 

Inquiry  limited  to  children  between  5  and  Hi 
years  of  age,  489. 

Number  of  children  5-13  years  of  age  re 
cei  vin^  edncat  ion,  489. 

Proportion  of  children  5-13  years  of  age  re- 
ceiving e<lucation  in  the  several  counties,  489. 

Proportion  lowest  where  Roman  Catholics 
most  numerous,  49^). 

Proportion  of  difibrent  religions  denomina- 
tions able  to  sign  their  names  in  the  mar- 
riage-register, 490. 

Total  numl>er  of  children  from  5-13  years 
of  age,  and  the  proportion  of  suoh  in  the 
receipt  of  education,  490. 

Whether  the  eilueation  of  children  has  ad- 
vanced Hinco  1861,  491. 

Educational  statistics  of  Scotland.  1861,  491. 

Proportion  of  chihircn  from  5-13  years  of 
age  iu  the  several  counties  who  were  iu  the 
receipt  of  education,  4'Jl. 

Statistics  of  training-HohooIs,  491. 

Statistics  of  elementary  schools,  186»-*71,  493. 
Ireland : 

Progress  of  etiucation  fh>m  1861  to  1871,  493. 

Education  in  the  different  provinces  of  Ire- 
laud,  493. 

Religious  persuasion  of  scholars  and  teadiers 
493. 
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Indiana— Continned. 

Attendance.  108. 

School  distnotB  and  schoola,  108. 

Teachers  and  teachera*  pay,  108. 

School-hooaea,  108. 

Valuation  of  school-property,  106. 

Means  of  increasing  scnool-reveDae,  106. 

Unchanged  per  capltaf  109. 

School-honses,  109. 

Scbool-trastees,  109. 

Countyexaminors.  109. 

Bxamiuation  of  teachers,  110. 

County-institutes,  110. 
EvansTulo : 

School-accommodations,  110. 

Branches  of  study,  110. 

Colored  schools,  110. 
Shelbyville— condition  of  schools,  110. 
Elkhart— school-progress,  110. 
Institutions : 

State  Normal  School,  111. 

Indiana  University,  111. 

Wabash  College,  111. 

Hanover  College,  111. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  113. 

Northwestern  Christian  University,  113. 

goward  College,  112. 
e  Pauw  College,  113. 
Earlham  College,  1 12. 
Union  Christian  College,  113. 
Indianapolis  Female  Institute,  llSt. 
Blind  Institute,  113. 
Convention  of  instructors  of  blind,  113. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  113, 114. 
School-officials,  114,  115. 
Indians,  condition  of  education  among,  405-418. 
Enumeration  of  Indiaun,  405. 
Now  York  Indians,  407. 
Indians  in  States  and  not  on  reservations,  407. 
Michigan  Indians,  408. 
Indians  in  Wisconsin,  408. 
Id  Minnesota,  409. 
East  of  Mississippi,  409. 
In  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory, 
409. 
Nebraska  Indians,  410. 
Kansas  Indians,  410. 
Indian  Territory,  411. 
Condition  of  tribes  in.  413. 
Cherokee  alphabet,  413. 
Other  tribes  in,  415. 
Indians  in  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  415. 
Indians   in    Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
Nevada,  416. 
Wyoming,  416. 
Colorado,  416. 
Utah,  416. 
Nevada,  416. 
Indians  in  New  Mexico  and  Arisona,  416. 
Arizona  Indians,  417. 
Pacific  Coast  Indians,  417. 
Conclusion,  418. 
Industrial  schools : 
In  Arkansas,  13. 
In  Connecticut,  36. 
In  District  of  Columbia,  38T. 
In  Louisiana,  134. 
In  Missouri,  207. 
In  North  Carolina,  363. 
In  Wisconsin,  361. 
Institutes.    (See  Conventions.) 
Instruction  in  academies,  du).,  xxxvi. 
Iowa  t 

State  University,  116. 
Central  University  of,  116. 
Upper  Iowa  University.  116. 
Wesleyan  University  of,  116. 
Griswold  College,  116. 
Iowa  College,  1 16. 
Cornell  Callege,  116. 
Tabor  College,  117. 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  117. 
Keform  School,  117. 

Facts  from  United  States  censos,  117, 118. 
Ireland.    (See  Groat  Britain.) 
Italy: 

Beport  of  the  late  minister  of  paUic  inatmo- 
taon,  C.  Correntl,  496. 
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Italy--Continned. 

The  ministry  of  pabUo  isfltmotioii, 

School-finances,  ^7. 

Provincial  administration,  497. 

Special  features,  497. 

f^tival    days    oommemorative    of 

Italians.  4§1, 
Societies  for  the  study  of  Italian  history,  497. 
StatUtics.  497. 
Superior  instruction,  498. 
Boyal  Institute  for  Superior  Practical  Stndiei, 

Academy  of  Science  and  Literature,  499. 
School  for  Engineers  at  Turin,  499. 
School  for  Engineers  at  Naples,  499. 
Superior  technical  schools,  409. 
Superior  normal  schools,  500. 
Schools  of  veterinary  surgery,  500. 
Secondary  schools,  500. 
Boyal  secondary  schools,  500. 
Comparison  of  technical  schools,  501. 
Primary  schools,  502. 
Libraries,  502. 
Academies  and  schools  of  the  fine  arts  and 

music,  503. 
Museums,  503. 

Academies  of  soienoe,  literature,  Ac,  508. 
Archives,  503. 
Courses  of  study,  503. 
Closing  of  convents,  503. 
Be-opening  of  the  Boman  University,  503. 
Lyceum  and  gymnasium  at  Bome,  503. 
Separation  of^shurch  and  state,  503. 
First  Protestant  church  in  Bome,  .'i03. 
Abolishing  religious  instruoUon  in  Alessao- 

dria,50a 
Prevailing  ignorance,  503. 
SUtistics  of  illiteracy,  504. 
The  kindergarten  in  Italy,  504. 
Infant  asylum  in  Bome,  5()4. 
Festival  of  the  Plebiscite,  504. 
Japan.    (See  Asia.) 
Japanese  legation,  visit  of,  Ixx. 
Jarvis,  Edward,  M.  D.,  quoted  on  education  and 
health,  Ixxxl. 
Article  by,  on  common  labor  and  common 
schools.  573-585. 
Jay,  Hon.  John,  Ixxiv.   . 
Kansas: 

Beport  of  State  superintendent,  119. 
School-prosperity,  119. 
Summary  of  statistics,  119. 
ClasMflcation  of  district-schools,  119. 
Text-books  not  uniform,  119. 
Compulsory  education,  119. 
-Township  system  of  districting,  18(K 
Permanent  school-fund,  120. 
State  teachers'  association,  120. 
Educational  journal,  120. 
Atchison; 

Public-school  improvements,  190. 
Lawrence  I 
Condition  of  schools,  130. 
Examinations  for  gradation,  190. 
Ol^lect-lessons,  131. 
German,  121. 
High-school,  131. 
Institutions : 

State  normal  schools,  131. 
University  of,  131. 
Agricultural  College,  138. 
Washburn  College,  133. 
HighUuid  University,  133. 
Saint  Benedict's  CoUege,  133. 
College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  198. 
BllDdAsylum,  123. 
Academy  of  Science,  123. 
Death  of  W.  E.  Buble,  123. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  15t3. 
Kentucky : 

Beport  of  State  Superintendent  Hon.  H.  ▲.  IL 

Henderson,  125. 
General  condition  of  schools,  135. 
School-revenue,  135. 
Suspension  of  pavment,  135. 
Payment  of  teacoers,.lS5. 
Bistriot  taxation,  125. 
The  rate  amendment,  195. 
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IftAryUmd— Gontiiitied. 

Western  Maryland  College,  158. 

Baltimore  Female  CoUeee,  iSS. 

Brookville  Academy,  153. 

Fredeiick  Female  College,  153. 

Schools  of  medicine,  153. 

College  of  Pharmacy,  153. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery,  153. 

Baltimore  Orphan  Asylum,  154. 

Facts  from  United  States  eeusus,  154. 

School-officials,  155. 
Martin,  W.  A.  P..  D.  D.,  aoconnt  of  Chinese  Uni- 
versity by,  Ixxii. 
Mosun,  tx)well,  obituary  of,  SS8. 
Massachusetts : 

Schoolftiud,  156. 

Income  for  1671, 156. 

Financial  statetnentf  156. 

Attendance,  157. 

Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  157. 

Schools  and  school- houses,  157. 

Massachuiietts,  census  of  1765  alluded  to,  L 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  lose 
by  fire,  Ixxvi. 

School-fund,  157. 

Teachers'  institutes,  ISa 

Supervision  of  schools,  156. 

Women  as  members  of  8chool«oooimltteee,  159. 

Special  agents,  159. 

Sohool-age,  159. 

Common-school  studies,  159. 

High-schools,  160. 

The  half-day  system,  160. 

Normal  schuolis,  IGO. 

Training  of  teachers,  161. 

Teaching  of  drawine,  161. 

Special  normal  draWtng-claaoes,  IML 

Technical  education,  1^ 
Boston : 

School  accommodations  and  expenditores,  163. 

Attendance,  16.3. 

Classification,  164,  165. 

Normal  School,  165. 

Teachers,  166. 

Dr.  Leigh's  method.  166. 

Ratio  of  school-expenses,  106. 
Wobum: 

School-buildings,  166. 

Condition  of  schools,  166. 

Change  in  course  of  study,  167. 

Drawing,  167. 

Text-books,  167. 
Springfield : 

Salaries,  167. 

Schools  at  Indian  Orchard.  167. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  167. 

Free-hand  drawing,  167. 
Worcester : 

School -accommodations,  167. 

Grading  Kcliools,  166. 

Truaut-schuol,  16a 

Manufacturers  and  employers,  168. 

Compulsory  education,  169. 

Evening-schools,  1G9. 

Free  evening-school  for  drawing,  169. 

Drawing  in  the  schools,  169. 

Teachers'  drawing-class.  169. 

Normal  and  training  school,  170. 

High  School,  170. 
Taunton : 

Condition  of  schools,  170. 

Drawing,  170. 

Evening  factory-sohooVi,  179. 
Fall  Biver : 

School-aocommodations,  17L 

Drawing-schools,  171. 

Factory -school,  171. 
Institutions : 

Worcester  County  Free  Instltitte  of  Indlistrtal 
Science,  171,  172. 

Harvard  University,  179-174. 
^mith  Colletre,  174. 

Amherst  College,  174. 

Williams  College,  175b 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  17& 

Vewton  Theological  Institution,  17& 

School  of  Theology  in  Boetoa  UBhrMTilty,  17& 

Institate  of  Teefinologyi  IML 
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MMMohnaette— Coniinned. 
Institutions : 

Worcester  Academy,  VltL 

Lawrence  Academy,  17& 

Highland  Military  Aoademy,  ITSl 

Mouson  Academy,  17& 

Williston  Seminary,  17& 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  176. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  176. 

Maplowood  Institute,  176. 

Oread  Institute,  176. 

Essex  Institute,  176. 
•      Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mates,  17& 

School  for  Imbeciles,  177. 

Nautical  School,  177. 

State  Teachers'  Associati<m,  177-179. 

High  and  Classical  School  Teachers'  Aaso* 
Uon,  179. 
Obituary  notes : 

Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  189. 

WilliamSeaver,  181. 

Albert  Hopkins,  161. 

Calvin  Cutter,  183. 

Sylvanus  Thayer,  189. 
Facts  firom  United  States  census,  189, 183. 
Maupin,  S.,  obituary  of,  345. 
McClintock,  Hon.  W.,  obituary  of,  98a 
Medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutioal  schools  i 

Summary  of  staustios  of,  liL 
Medical  schools : 

Tables  of,  816>819. 
Medical  examinations: 

Law  of  New  York  r^arding,  liiL 
Mexico.    (See  North  America.) 
Michigan : 

Report  of  Hon.  O.  Hosford,%aperintstident 
public  instruction,  184. 

School-fund,  184. 

Attendance.  184. 

Branches  of  study,  184. 

Teachers  and  their  salaHes,  184. 

School-laws,  186. 

Teachers'  institutes  and  associations,  168L 

County  superintendents,  185. 

The  kindergarten,  185. 

SUte  University,  165. 

AfiTionltural  College,  16S. 

Albion  College,  186. 

Kalamasoo  College,  186w 

Hillsdale  CoUege,  186. 

Adrian  College,  186. 

Olivet  College,  166. 

SUte  Normal  School,  186. 

SUte  Reform  School,  166. 

Sute  Teachers'  Association,  186. 

County  Superintendents'  Association,  186b 
Obituary : 

A.J.Ciirtis,  187. 

Henry  W.  Thompson,  187. 
Facts  m>m  United  States  census,  187. 
School-officials,  16a 
Military  Academy,  examinations.  761. 
Mining  schools.    (See  Scienee,  Scnools  oil) 
MinnesoU: 

Report  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  sapertntend 
public  instruction,  189. 

Scbool-fund,  189. 

Attendance,  189. 

Teachers  and  salaries,  199. 

School-laws,  190. 

Teachers'  institutes,  199. 

SUte  Teachers'  Association,  190. 

County  superintendenta,  199. 
Convention  of,  190. 

Private  schools,  190. 

Carlton  College.  190. 

Red  Wing  Institute,  191. 

CoUege  of  Saint  John,  191 

NonmU  schools,  191. 

State  University,  19L 

Benevolent  institutions,  191. 

Professor  William  O.  fiLiskey,obit<iar7of; 

SuperintendenU'  Association,  199L 

FacU  ttom  United  SUtes  census,  19iL 

School^>fficials;  198, 194. 
Mississippi: 

Report  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Pease,  Stale  iipe 
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New  Gampebire— Continned. 

State  Normal  School,  220. 

Dartmouth  College,  *J90. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  381. 

Atkinaon  Academy,  331. 

Kimball  Union  Academy,  881. 

Franciatown  Academy,  831. 

Tilden  Ladies*  Seminary,  331. 

Littleton  Graded  School,  333. 

State  Teachers'  AssociatMn,  388. 

Facts  from  United  States  oensos,  838. 

School-officials,  333. 
New  Jersey : 

Beport  of  £.  A.  Apgar,  State  sapeiiBtendAnt, 
224. 

School-fand,  324. 

Financial  statement,  384. 

School-statistics,  224. 

Percentage  of  attendance,  834. 

Teachers  and  salaries,  285. 

Teachers*  certificates,  325. 

School-districts  and  school-houses,  335. 

Sommary  of  statistics,  38A. 

School-term,  226. 

Cost  of  education,  286. 

Schoolbiw,  236. 

Public-school  libraries,  836. 
Newark : 

Attendance,  836. 

Condition  of  schools,  827. 
New  Brunswick : 

Attendance,  227. 
Institutions : 

College  of  New  Jersey,  337. 

Sutgers  College.  337. 

Institute  of  I'fxnnology,  388. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  838. 

Seton  Hall  C<>llege,  288. 

State  Reform  School,  2:2a 
Lowell  Mason,  obituary  of,  228. 
Facts  fh)m  United  States  eensus,  829. 
School-officials,  230. 
New  Mexico: 

'.Facts  from  United  States  census,  376. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals : 

Statistics  of,  from  census,  987. 
New  York:* 

Report  of  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weay«r,831.  - 

School-fund.  231. 

Financial  statement,  5131. 

School-districts,  231. 

School-buildings,  239: 

Value  of  school-property,  838. 

Expenses,  232. 

Number  of  pupUs,  838. 

Attendance,  232. 

Length  of  scbool-year,  833. 

Classification  of  pupils,  233. 

Teachers  and  salaries,  5233. 
•    Statistics  of  normal  schools,  833L 

School  law,  2:». 
.  Teachers'  institutes,  833. 

Educational  associations,  334. 

Normal  schools,  234. 

Indian  schools,  234. 

Object-lessons,  5234. 

Quaker  mission,  234. 

Indian  citizenship,  235L 

Congressional  legislation,  S39L 
Albany : 

Condition  of  schools,  83S. 

Free  Academy,  335. 
Anbum  : 

Attendance,  235. 
Oswego : 

Teachers  and  salaries,  33& 

Absence  and  tardincM,  5236. 
Rochester : 

Attendance,  236. 

Drawing  and  German,  836. 
Syracuse : 

Attendance.  5237. 

No  need  of  corporal  ponishment,  837. 

Drawing,  237. 
Utica : 

School-accommodations,  337. 

Drawing,  237. 

Svening-sebool,  837. 


New  York— Continaed. 
Bnflklo: 
Organisation,  837. 
School-aocommodatioiia,  838L 
Attendance  of  papila,  SE18. 
Attendance  of  teachers,  838. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  838. 
Study  of  German,  33& 
Drawing,  33a 
The  colored  school,  83a 
Assessments  of  pupils,  839l 
New  York  City: 
Attendance  of  pupils,  839. 
Comparative  number  taught,  839. 
Regularity  of  attendance.  339. 
Accommodations  afiEbrded  by  tiie  schooli 
Examinations,  240. 
Management  of  schools,  840. 
Comparative  progress  of  diiSerent  gradai 
Colored  schools,  240. 
Discipline,  240. 

Suspensions  and  expnlsiona,  841. 
Reading,  34L 
Spemng,241. 
Definitions,  241. 
Arithmetic,  241. 
Writing,  242. 

Drawing  242.  • 

Geography,  248. 
Objectteachiug,  243. 
Licensing  of  teachers,  848. 
Absence  of  teachers,  243. 
Need  of  school-libraries,  243L 
Evening-schools,  943. 
Lectures,  343. 
Institutions : 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  343. 
State  normal  schools,  (at  iQbaoy,  Boifii] 

Fredonia,)  244. 
Thomas  Asvlum  for  Orphan  and  Des 

Indian  Children,  244. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  844. 
Epidemic  fever  in  school,  St4& 
Industrial  instruction,  5245. 
Institution  for  Improved  Instniotion  of 

Mutes,  245. 
Blind  Institution,  245. 
Union  Theological  Seminoiy,  345. 
Auburn  Th«>iofi:ical  Seminary,  345. 
Union    Home  lor  Soldiers'  and  Sailor 

phans,  34a 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  524a 
Wartburgh  Orphans'  Farm-School,  84a 
Juvenile  Asylum,  New  York  City,  84a 
Half-Orphan  Asylum,  24a 
Five  Pointo  Mission,  24a 
House  of  Refuge,  New  York  City,  84a 
Western  House  of  Refuge.  5247. 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  847. 
E61ectio  Medical  College,  247. 
Homoeopathic  MedicalCollMi^ 347. 
College  of  Pharmacy,  New  York  City,  84 
Medical  Department,  University  of  Bi 

947. 
College  of  Dentistry,  947. 
Report  of  the  regents  of  the  Unimv 

the  State  of  New  York.  847. 
Preliminary  proficiency.  524a 
College  of  the  Cit^  of  New  York,  84a 
Union  College,  348. 

Inauguration  of  Presidfliit  Potter.  84a 
ComeirUniversitv,  84a 
Hobart  College,  84a 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  849. 
Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic 

tute,  349. 
Bvracuse  University.  8^. 
University  of  Rochester,  849k 
Yassar  College,  249. 
Elmira  Female  CoUego,  35a 
Manhattan  College,  350. 
Saint  Joseph's  College,  3.'ia 
Saint  Stephen's  College.  850. 
College  of  Saint  Francis  Xarier,  8SQL 
Claverack  College,  350. 
Packard's  Business  Collie,  85a 
Ingham.  University.  850. 
Monroe  CoUagiate  Inttitat^  88a 
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Oregon — Contioned. 
ScbooMandn,  28a 
Common-school  fund,  5183. 
State  saperintendent.  284. 
Albany  Collegiate  College,  881 
Pacific  University,  284 
State  University,  284. 
Christian  College.  284. 

Portland  Acatlemy  and  Female  Seminary,  S85. 
McMinnville  4caaemy,  285. 
Saint  Helen's  Hall,  28&. 

Bishop  Scott  Grammar-Sobool,  885b 
eaf-Mnto  School,  285. 

State  penitentiary,  285u 

Pacts  from  United  States  censna,  888. 

School-officials,  287. 
Orphan  abylums,  statistics  of^  981-896. 

Statistical  summary  of,  Ixv. 
Packard,  S.  S.,  zxxiii. 
Partridge,  Hon.  J.  K.,  letter  of,  hdx. 
Patents  for  school-fnmitnre,  Ixv,  927. 
Pauperism,  statisticb  of,  from  cenaus,  996. 

Belation  of,  and  education.    (See  Sdnoatioii 
and.)  ^ 

Pay  of  teachers,  table  showing,  in  each  State,  xvl. 

In  Alabama,  5. 

In  Colorado,  367. 

In  Florida,  5a  , 

III  Indiana,  108. 

In  Louisiana.  138. 

In  Maine,  138. 

In  Mossacbusetta,  157. 

In  Michijzan,  184. 

In  Minnesota,  190. 

In  Mississippi,  195. 

In  Missouri.  24)3. 

In  New  Jersey,  225. 

In  New  York,  233. 

In  Ohio,  270. 

In  Rhode  Island,  304. 

In  South  Carolina,  319L 

In  Virginia,  339. 

In  Wisconsin,  357. 
Peabody  fund : 

In  Alabama,  5. 

In  Arkansas,  11. 

In  Floriift,  60. 

In  Georgia,  64. 

In  Louisiana,  134. 

In  Mississippi,  19& 

In  North  Carolina,  965. 

In  South  Carolina,  314. 

In  Tennessee,  319. 

In  Texas,  332. 

In  Virginia,  340. 

In  West  Virginia,  35L 

Kcuiarks  on,  xviiL 
Periodicals  on  educatioa : 

In  California,  15. 

In  Kansas.  120. 

In  Khode  Island,  305. 
Prainsylvania : 

Beport  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wiokexaham,  State  niper- 
intendi'ut  common  schools,  S9B. 

No  school-fund,  28a 

Financial  statement,  288. 

Comparative  statement,  988L 

Educational  progress,  888. 

General  statistics,  289. 

Expenditure  for  the  Corn-Planter  Indiana,  880. 

Teachers'  institutes,  289. 

Technical  education,  289. 

Building  scboul-housea,  290. 

Length  of  school-term,  899. 

Need  of  educational  refonp,  890l 

Orphan  schools,  290. 
Financial  statement,  89L 

Normal  schools,  291. 
Philadelphia : 

Central  High- School,  391. 

The  Normal  School,  291. 

Public  night-schools,  291. 

Night'School  for  Artisana, 
Beading: 

Public  schools,  292. 

Female  principals,  298. 

High-school,  292. 

Normal  school,  899L 


Pennsylvania— Continued. 
Allegheny : 

Condition  of  schools. 

Evening-schools,  292. 

School  for  Mutes,  293. 
Institutions,  notices  of: 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Memorial-windows,  293. 
Cost  of  univbrsity-eqoipmenta. 

Agricultural  College,  ^3. 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  9^ 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  894. 

Dickinson  College,  294. 

Pennsylvania  (College,  294. 

Saint  Vincent's  College,  894. 

Mercersbnrgh  College.  894. 

Mnblenburg  College,  894. 

Yilhwova  College,  294. 

Ursinns  College,  295. 

Military  Academy,  295. 

Lutheran  Misaioiiary  Inatitnte,  StS. 

Nazareth  Hall,  295^ 

Pittsburgh  Female  College,  295. 

University  Femule  Institute,  806w 

Cottage  Hill  College,  295. 

School  of  Design  for  Women,  295. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  895b 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Yoong  Ladi6af8l 

AUentown  Female'CoUege,  296. 

Hollidaysburgh  Seminary,  296. 

Brooke  Hall  Female  Seminary,  896. 

Wilson  College,  296. 

Swarthmore  College,  896. 

Westminster  College,  997. 

Lebanon  Valley  Colloge,  897. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  897. 

Gkttysburgh  Theological  Seminary,  807. 

Jefferson  Medical  Colloge,  897. 

Colloge  of  Dental  Surgery,  297. 

Pbilodelnhia  Dental  CoUege,  897. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institation,  897. 

Blind  Institution,  297. 

House  of  Refuge,  898. 
Obituary  notes ; 

John  Smith  Richards,  9961 

William  J.  Hamilton,  29& 

William  Henry  Hunter,  898. 

JohnG.  Moore,  299. 

Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  SI90. 

Ann  Preston,  299. 

John  F.  Eraser,  300. 
State  Teachers'  Association,  300. 
Facts  from  United  State  oensna,  300-801. 
School-officials,  302. 
City  or  borough  superintendents,  303. 
Pharmacv.    (See  Medical  schools.) 
Pbelps,  Professor,  statement  by,  xxzi,  xxxiL 
Pierce,  J.   D.,  observations  by,  on  normal  g 

ates,  xxxii 
Population  classified  aooording  to  nattTity,  • 

and  race,  996. 
Portugal: 

Statistioa,  514. 
Preston,  Ann,  obituary  of,  889. 
Professional  schools: 

In  California,  85. 

In  District  of  Colombia,  800. 

In  New  Jersey,  888. 

In  New  York,  247. 

In  Ohio,  27a  879. 

In  Pennsylvania,  897. 

In  South  Carolina,  31& 

(See  also  under  law,  medioal,  thedogloal, 
Pmssia    (See  Germany.) 
Publicaioils,  educational,  table  of.  989-040. 
Public  parks  as  sanitariums,  Ixxviii. 
Railroads,  educational  aid  by,  xxii. 
Raymond,  Mr.,  donation  by,  xxvi,  (notej^ 
Recommendations  of  Commissioner, ' 
Reform-schools,  table  of,  919. 

Summary  of  statistics  of^  bdr. 

In  Connecticut,  37. 

In  District  of  Colnmbiay  387. 

In  Illinois,  103. 

In  Iowa.  117. 

In  Michigan.  186. 

In  Missouri,  807. 

In  Hrew  Jersey,  888L 
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Oreffon — Continned. 
SchooMandH,  28a 
Common-school  fand,  5183. 
StAte  saperinteodent.  284. 
Albany  Collegiate  College,  881 
Pacific  University,  284 
State  UniverHity,  284. 
Christian  College,  284. 

Portland  Acoilemy  and  Female  Seminary,  S85. 
McMiunville  4cademy,  285. 
Saint  Helen's  Hall,  28^. 

Bishop  Scott  Grammar-Sobool,  885b 
eaf-Mnto  School,  285. 

State  penitentiary,  285u 

Facts  from  United  States  oensoa,  888. 

School-officials,  287. 
Orphan  abylums,  statistica  of,  981-826. 

Statistical  summary  of,  Ixv. 
Packard,  S.  S.,  zxziii. 
Partridge,  Hon.  J.  K.,  letter  of,  Ixlz. 
Patents  for  school-fomitare,  bcv,  987. 
Pauperism ,  statistic*  of,  from  ceiuraa,  998. 

Belation  of,  and  education.    (See  Ednoatioii 
and.)  ^ 

Pay  of  teachers,  table  showixig,  in  each  State,  xvl. 

In  Alabama,  5. 

In  Colorado,  367. 

In  Florida,  58.  , 

In  Indiana,  108. 

In  Louisiana.  132. 

In  Maine,  138. 

In  Masaachnsetts,  157. 

In  Michigan,  184. 

In  Minnesota,  190. 

In  Mississippi,  195b 

In  Missoan,  2(i3. 

In  New  Jersey,  225. 

In  New  York,  233. 

In  Ohio.  270. 

In  Khode  Island,  304. 

In  Srmth  CaroUna,  319L 

In  Virgiuia,  339. 

In  Wisconsin,  357. 
Peabody  fund : 

In  Alabama,  5. 

In  Arkansas,  IL 

In  FloridK,  60. 

In  Georgia,  64. 

In  Louisiana,  134. 

In  Mississippi,  1981 

In  North  Carolina,  265. 

In  South  Carolina,  314. 

In  Tennessee,  319. 

In  Texas,  332. 

In  Virginia,  340. 

In  West  Virginia,  35L 

Rcujarks  on,  xviiL 
Periodicals  on  edncatioa : 

In  California,  15. 

In  KanSJis.  1*20. 

In  Khfide  Island,  305i 
Peonsylvania : 

Beport  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wlckexvham,  State  fiiper- 
int4'nd«'nt  common  schools, 

No  school-fund,  288L 

Financial  statement,  288L 

Comparative  statement. 

Educational  progress,  888. 

General  stal^istics,  289. 

Expenditure  for  the  Corn-Plantar  T*«^^«»^ 

Teachers'  institutes,  289. 

Technical  education,  289. 

Building  scboul-hoosea,  290L 

Length  of  school-term,  S90L 

Need  of  educational  refonp. 

Orphan  scho^tls,  290. 
Financial  siatement,  VL 

Normal  schools,  29L 
Philadelphia : 

Central  High-.Srhool.  a9L 

The  Normal  School.  89L 

Public  night-scbo«>l8,  89L 

Niirht'School  fur 
Beading: 

Public  schools,  292. 

Female  principals, 

High-4ichool,  292. 

Normal  acteol,  29L 


PenDBylvania— Continned. 
Allegheny : 

Condition  of  achools, 

EToningschooIs,  993. 

School  UiT  Mutea,  293. 
Institutions,  noticee  of: 

University  of  PennsylvaniA, 
Memorial-windows,  893. 
Cmt  of  unlv^raity•euuipments, 

Agricultural  College,  893. 

western  University  of  Pennaylvani*,  8M 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  894. 

Dickinson  College,  894. 

Pennsylvania  (>ollege,  894. 

Saint  Vincent's  College,  894. 

Mercersbnrgh  College.  884. 

Hnhlenburg  College,  804. 

Yillanova  College,  804. 

Ursinns  College,  895. 

Military  Acauemy,  295^ 

Lutheran  Missionary  Institute,  StS. 

Nazareth  Hnll,  205. 

Pittsburgh  Female  College,  805^ 

University  Femulo  Institute,  SBSw 

Cottage  liill  College,  895. 

School  of  Design  for  Women,  895. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  895. 

Moravian  Seminary  for  Yonng  LadlMf  Sf 

A  Hon  town  Female  College,  20e. 

Hollidaysburgb  Seminary,  89A. 

Brooke  Hall  Female  Seminary,  898. 

Wilson  College.  206. 

Swarthmore  College,  808. 

Westminster  College,  897. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  897. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  SOT. 

Gittysburgh  Theological  Seminary,  807. 

Jefferson  Medical  Colleges  8il7. 

College  of  Dental  Surgery,  807. 

Philadelpbia  Dental  College,  897. 

I>ear  and  Dumb  lustitntion,  897. 

Blind  Inst  itnt ion,  897. 

House  of  Befnge.  898. 
Obitnary  notes ; 

John  Smith  Richards,  8961 

William  J.  Hamilton,  396. 

WUliam  Henry  Hunter.  398. 

JohnG.  Moore,  299. 

Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  890. 

Ann  Pre#ton,  299. 

John  F.  Fraaer,  300. 
State  Teachers*  Association,  800. 
Facts  from  Unite<l  State  oenana,  300-801. 
Scboolofflciala.  308. 
City  or  boruugh  snperfntendenta,  808. 
Pharmacy.    (See  Medical  ■eboola.) 
Phelps,  Profeaaor,  statement  by,  xxzi,  xxxiL 
Pierce,  J.    D.,  obserratlons  by,  on  niMmiiil  p 

atea,  xxxiL 
Population  chusified  Moording  to  natlTtliy,  i 

and  race,  998. 
Portugal: 

Statiattoa,  514. 
Preston.  Ann,  obitaary  ni^  800L 
Professional  sehools: 

In  California,  85. 

In  District  of  Colnmbta,  880. 

In  New  JerMy,  S38L 

In  New  York,  347. 

In  Ohio,  878. 879. 

In  Pennsylvania,  897. 

In  South  Carolina,  314L 

(See  also  under  law,  ■edleal,  tkaologtail, 
Pruaaia    (See  Germany.) 
Pnblicaloda.  educational,  table  of.  Oai-Mil 
Public  parka  aa  aanitariooia,  IzxrilL 
Bailraada,  educati'imU  aid  by,  zzii. 
Baynond,  Mr.,  donation  by.  xxvi,  lmo4m4 
Becotnmrttdaffaias  of  Commif  fonar,  fancmt 
Belbrm-ecboola,  table  of,  919. 

Summary  of  statistica  ni,  Ixkw. 

In  Connecticut.  37. 

In  District  of  ColamMa»  397. 

In  niinoia.  lOX 

In  Iowa.  117. 

In  Michigan,  188. 

In  Miawmrf ,  887, 

In  Sew  J9ntj,  flHl 
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Scboolodicere  — Continaed. 
Of  Xobraaka.  S15. 
Of  Nevada,  217. 
Of  Now  nampshire,  323. 
Of  Now  Jersey,  '230. 
Of  Now  York,  2odL 
Of  North  Caroliuft,  2C8. 
Of  OUio.282. 
Of  Oregon,  287. 
Of  Pouimyrvaiiia.  302. 
Of  South  Caroliua,  317. 
OfToxns.3J4. 
Of  Utah.  :m. 
Of  Virginia,  348. 
Of  Weat  Vir«cinia,  355. 
Of  Wisconsin.  3«3. 
School-statistics  by  States.  608. 
SchiMtl-Mvstenis  of  States,  romaiks  on,  xvii,  xviii. 
In  North  Carolina,  26i. 
In  Oil io,  271. 
In  Texas,  32a 
lu  Vermont,  336. 
In  Wisconsin,  3.)d. 
Si'hwnrz-Soubom,  Baron  de,  Ixxiv. 
Science,  schools  of : 

Statistics  of,  802-809. 
Kemarks  on,  xlix.  * 

Snoiiuary  of  statistics  of,  xlix,  I. 
Scientific  instruction  : 
In  Connecticut,  37. 
In  Delaware,  55. 
lu  Louisiana,  136. 
In  Mass.ichusetts,  IG:),  175. 
Scotland.    (See  Groat  Britain.) 
Scott,  J.  W.,  donation  by,  xxvi,  (note.) 
Seaver.  W.,  obituary  of,' 181. 
Secondary  iiistructfon,  statistics  of,  71G-760. 
Kuni.irks  on,  xxxiv-xxxviii. 
Sdiniuary  of  statiMtics  of,  xxxiv. 
Sen«>^uDibia.     (See  Africa.) 
.Shun Us.  Hon.  J.  1*.  C,  aid  by,  xxl,  (note.) 
Sierr.i  Lc»ne.    (Si'O  Africa") 
Smith,  J.  E.  L.,  h-tter  from,  Ixvlii. 
S«)Uth  America: 
Argentine  Kopublic,  547. 
IlLstorv  of  education  in  the  Arffeoitine  Repub- 
lic, .'in. 
Law  lor  the  disfribution  of  public  funds,  543. 
Normal  school,  ft49. 
Work  of  the  i>ast  year  1871,  549. 
Education  in  the  provinces: 
Buenos  Avre8..549. 
Eutre  Rio's.  550. 
Santa  Fe.  550. 
Corricntes,  550. 
Cordoba,  550. 
Sun  Luis,  .'iSO. 
S^intiago,  550. 
Menduza,  5.'V0. 
San  Juan,  550. 
Riaja,  5.>0. 
Catamarca,  550. 
Tucnman,  551. 
Salta  and  Ju.juy,  551. 
Statistics,  551. 
JSrazii : 
Superior  in.struct ion,  551. 
Spco.ndary  instruction.  552. 
Primurv  instruction,  551  . 
Expenditure  for  public  instruction,  552.* 
The  Business  College,  5,'>2. 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  553. 
Institution  for  Donf-Mutes,  552. 
Scientiiic,    literary,    and    artistic    establish- 
ment, 552. 
I'he  Imperial  Acadomj'  of  Medicine,  5.'>2. 
Historical  and  Geographical  Institute.  .V»3. 
The  public  library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  553. 
Various  libi-aries,  553. 

Dramatic  Conservatory  and  National  Thea- 
ter, 553. 
Aca<lemy  of  Fine  Arts,  W3. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  553. 
Imperial  Lyceum  of  Arts  and  Industry,  553. 
Statistical  table  of  primary  Bchoola,  553. 
Chili: 
Actual  state  of  education  in  Chill,  554. 
Superior,  aciontiflc,  and  profeMlonal  instmc* 
tion,  554. 


South  Amorica—Continaod. 

Primary  and  popular  edncAtion,  55S. 
Ecuador : 

General  progress  of  edaoation,  U7. 

School  of  fine  arts,  557. 
Guuua,  British.  55& 

Teachers,  558. 

Schools,  558. 

School-inspection,  558. 

IrrojQ^ularity  of  attendance,  559. 

School-hours,  559. 

Stanilards  of  merit,  559. 

Slathitlcs,  5.')D. 
South  Carolina: 

Rei)ort  of  Hon.  J.  K.  JUlsou,  312. 

School-revenue.  312. 

School  expenditures,  312. 

Attendance,  312. 

Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  312. 

School-districts  and  schools^  312. 

Schord-honses,  312. 

('ondition  of  school-system,  313. 

School-funds,  313. 

I'oUUix,  313. 

Annual  reports  of  county  school-con 
ers,  313. 

Uniform  system  of  school-records,  Si- 
Distribution  of  text- books,  314. 

Teachers'  institutes,  314. 

State  normal  schools,  314. 

Pcabody  fund,  314. 

Educational  Institute,  314. 

State  Orphan  Asylum,  314. 

Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute,  315. 

University  of,  315. 

Woflford  College,  315. 

Newberry  Colle"e,  315. 

Greeuvillo  Baptist  Female  College,  31 

Clafliu  University,  315. 

Furmau  University,  316. 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semina 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  310. 

School-omcials,  317. 
Spain : 

State  of  eilucation,  .'S20. 

Noble  sentiment  expressed  b}*  the  Ki 
Statistics: 

The  record  of  national  progress,  L 

Changes  in  character  of,  ii. 

Of  intelligence  in  United  States  con 

Importance  of  educational,  iil,  iv. 

I>om  Ninth  Census,  v-xiL 

For  1872  considered,  xii-lxviL 

Date  of,  xiL 

Method  of  tabulating.  xiL 

School  age  and  attendance  in  differei 
oompare4l,  xiii. 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  remarks 
of,  xiv,  XV. 
Superior  instruction : 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  xxxix-xlL 

Condition  of,  xlii. 

Conditions  of  improvement  in,  xlii. 

Opinion  of  Professor  Agassiz  on,  xliii 
Superior  instruction  of  females: 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  xlviiL 

Number  of  institntions  for,  in  each  Sta 

Denominations  of,  in  each  State,  xlvij 
Supervision  of  edncation,  Ixxxiv-lxxxvi. 

Cost  of,  Ixxxiv. 

Necessary  qualifications  for,  Ixxxvi. 
Sweden  and  Norway: 

Migratory  schools,  520. 

Teachers  and  teachers'  seminaries,  Sfi 

Salaries  and  finances,  520. 

Statistlss.  520. 

School-statistics  of  Stockholm,  520. 
Switzerland: 
Argovia,  521. 
SUtistics,  521. 
Auricultural  school  at  Mnri,  521. 

Teachers'  conference.  522. 

A  teachers' Jubilee,  522. 
Appenzell : 

Statistics,  522. 

General  teachers'  conference,  533. 
Basle : 

Basle,  city  of.  533. 
Statistics,  523.  % 
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Texan  —Continued. 

Educatiou  of  the  culorod  mco,  331. 

lUiU'nw^V,  332. 

Crime.  Si-i. 

CoropiiUorj'  education,  33*2. 

Hccturiniiisiu  uud  |K>litioM  iu  public  scboobt,  33*i. 

IVabody  fund,  3:1:;!. 

Couditioii  of  schools  at  tlio  close  of  tho  3'ear 

IS"*"*  333. 
FartHlrnim  tho  Tnitod  States  census,  333,  334. 
iich(K»l-offiriulH.  334. 
Text  books : 

III  Colorado,  3««. 

In  Florida,  :.«». 

In  IllinoiH.  Ht>. 

In  Kinmas,  IIJ. 

In  Maim*,  140. 

In  MiPsiMippi.  107. 

In  MisHoun.  *-iO."). 

In  South  Carolina,  314. 

In   I'exas,  3:J1. 

In  rtah,  31K. 

In  Vermont.  33C. 


In  Wanhiu^ton  Territory,  381. 
In  West  Virginia,  .'iV2. 


Thayer,  S..  obituary  of,  18*2. 
Tlk;olouical  nt  h(K>li«,  tablo  of.  810-813. 
Summary  of  HtatisticH  of,  li. 
Lh'uoininalions  of.  li. 
Nmnber  of.  iu  eat^h  State,  Hi. 
ThompHon,  II.  W.,  obituary  of,  187. 
Tburtn.  Feodor,  letter  from,  Ixviii. 
"TiineH  fund  "  for  poor  children,  Ixxix. 
Tolstoi,  Count  D.,  letter  from,  Ixix. 
TompkiuH.  H<'n  E.,  t»bituary  of,  )S). 
Toner,  Dr.  J.  M.,  gift  by,  to  found  "Toner  Loc- 
tur«'8,  '  Ix. 
Ou    Public   parks    as   Hanitariunis,"  letter  bj', 
Ixxviii. 
Toob*.  J.  K.,  letter  from,  Ixviii. 
Truaiu'y.     (See  Abt«euteei(>m.) 
Turkey : 

Lectures  on  Turkish  law,  Kil. 
Pri/.eH  fV>r  Turkisih  text-lKM»ks,  533. 


Tb*-!  Im]H>rial  Lyceum,  CilSA. 
Education  in  Serviu,  ttXi. 


AiiuTican  iuiKt*ionary  colleges,  Ki3. 

The  TurkiMh  press.  XO. 
Turntiv,  Kev.  E.,  obituary  of,  :i97. 
Tyndall,  ProffHHor  John,  opinion  of,  on  sufierior 

instruction,  xliv. 
I'pbani.  Kev.  T.  ('..  obituaiy  of,  14C. 
I'niteil  StatoM.  lp"0: 

A  rea  of.  v. 

ropiilntion  of.  V. 

K:M'es  of  popiiL'ttiou,  v,  vi. 

ForeijjnerH  in,  vi. 

Wealth  of.  vi. 

IlUterati^H  in,  vi,  viL 

Actual  illit<-raey  of  iH>)iuIation  in,  vii. 

Statist icHl  <-!iurtH  of,  viii. 

ProfcHsiional  men  in,  ix. 

Income  of  ediicHtioual  institutions  in,  ix. 

InstructorH  ol  ••aine,  %.. 

Students  of  H.'iu»e,  x. 

Libraries  iu,  x.  xi. 

Ni'WMjiaiK'ih  and  ]>eriodicals  m,  xL 

P.inptih  in.  xi. 

CrJminalH  in,  r.ii. 
*    Landprai;te«*H,  lre<»-«chool  policy  for,  xxiL 
Utah: 

lte|K»rt.  of  IIoK.  Kobert  L.  Campliell,  territo- 
rial Mi{)<Tint»'ndent  public  instruction,  377. 

Scbo<^»l-n'vrnin'.  317. 

Attendant'**.  377. 

Teacher**.  SIT 

Si'hool^liHtrirtM  and  st-hools,  377. 

Financ*"*.  .'177. 

DonatioiiM.  :J77. 

Free  Kch<Mils.  M^". 

(bounty  sni»erint«-n(l»nts,  378. 
♦TmHtc«*s,:t7.-. 

TearbfTs,  37^. 

Text-lMM.ks.  378. 

Schord-apitanitUH.  37f=. 

Normal  wrbind.  ,37e. 

Facts  fn»Mi  ruite<l  States  census,  379. 

Sclu'Ol-otlicialM.  :W>. 
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Van  liureu,  General  T.  B.,  Ixxiv. 
Vermont : 

Keport  of  lion.  John  II.  French,  teoretary 

of  tho  iHNinl  of  tHlucation,  335w 
Teachers'  institutes,  :\3^ 
Examinations  of  teachers,  335. 
Teachers'  ns8o<:iationB,  335. 
Normal  schools,  335. 
Uniformity' of  toxt-bOoks,  336. 
The  "towusystem,"  336. 
Educational  'pn>|;ress,  336. 
Kecommeudations  of  tho  secretury,  338. 
State  Nonnul  Sibool, 3:;6. 
State  Normal  School  at  Cnstleton,  336. 
Lyndon  Litt'rary  Institution,  336. 
Barro  Academy,  337. 
Caleilonia  C<»unty  Academy,  337. 
Episcopal  Institute,  'XM. 
Norwich  University,  3;i7. 
Middlebnry  (Udlege,  337. 
State  University  and  Agricultural  College, 

3.i7. 
Ileform  School.  :i37. 

Facts  from  Unit^nl  States  census,  337, 336. 
Veterinary  iuhtruction : 
Need  of,  Ixxxi. 
Condition  of.  Ixxxii. 
Virginia  : 

Kei>ort  of  IIoti.  W.  H.  Kuffber,  State  snpcr- 

inteudent  of  public  instruction,  Xttf. 
tMuaiicial  statement.  339. 
Attendance,  3;«>. 
Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  339. 
Schotd-districts  and  s<'h(M)ls,  339. 
School-pn>p<»rty,  339. 
Growth  of  public-school  system,  339. 
Diminution  in  the  proceeds  of^ho  State  school- 
tax,  340. 
The  literary  fund,  340. 
Aid  from  Peaboily  fund.  340. 
I^)gress  of  {lublic  sentiment,  340. 
Law-abiding  character  of  the  people,  340. 
.  Improvement  in  schmd-honses,  341. 
Improvem«>nt  in  schotds,  341. 
Tlie  colored  p4*ople.  341. 
County  suiM-rintendents.  341. 
Si:hoor-trusteeH,  341. 
Local  school  tuxes.  34*2. 
Proposed  chango  iu  tax-law,  3tl. 
Census  of  s<'bool-iM>pulation,  342. 
Academies  and  colleges,  34*2. 
Alexandria : 
History  of  the  public  schools,  343. 
('ond)tion  of  the  mhools.  343. 
Teachers'  institutes,  34;f.  • 

IiistitutioUM.  notices  of : 
Universitv  of  VirgiuU,  343. 
Military  InstiUite,  344. 
Washington  and  Lee  F^niversity,  544. 
Union  TheologH^al  S<'miuary,  344. 
ICoaiioke  CoHegf,  344. 
I!an<lolph  Mactm  College,  344. 
Kichmond  Coll*'ge.  344. 
Staunt(»n  liaptist  Female  Institute.  345. 
Itoanoke  FcHtiale  (;ollege,  345. 
Loudcmn  Valley  Academy,  345. 
Old  Dominion  linsiness  College,  345. 
Deaf,  Dumb,  an<i  Jilind  lustituticm,  34ri. 
Di-.  Socrates  Mau])in.  obituary  of,  345. 
A.  L.  Coleman,  obituary  of.  346. 
State  E4lncational  Association,  .'{46. 
Facts  from  Uniu-d  States  census,  347. 
School-oflieials.  348.  349. 
Wales.    (.See  Great  Britain.)' 
Wanl,  Professor  H.  A.,  museum  of,  Ivil. 

I.,etterof,  Iviil. 
Washington  Territory : 

Ileport  of  Hon.  ^^  Jfounds.  tenit^frial  super- 

intendf-iit  pnl>1ic  iuHtructiou,  3H1. 
Sch<Kd-statisticH.  .>L 

Condition   uf  educational    interests,    (text- 
books. compulM»ry  bgislation.  teat  hers'  In- 
stitute.) 3rl. 
Ri.-bools  of  Tharston  <^'ounty,  381. 
Fac'ls  from  United  States  census.  381. 
West  Virginia : 

Report  of  Ihm.  C.  S.  L4;wiii,  State  superin- 
tendent, :«o. 
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Texas— Continued. 

Education  of  the  colored  race,  331. 

Illiteracy,  :W2. 

Crime,  33*^. 

CoiDpiilgory  education,  332. 

Sectariauism  and  |>olilic8  iu  public  ttcbools,  332. 

Peabody  fund,  XW. 

Condition  of  acboola  at  tho  cloHe  of  tho  year 

Facts'from  the  Unitwl  States  census,  333,  334. 
School-officialH,  334. 
TextlMK)k8 : 

In  Colorado,  3fi8. 
In  Florida.  :^J. 
In  IIlinoiH,  HC. 
In  KunAus,  11  J. 
In  Maine,  140. 
In  Mis.'^iAsippi,  107. 
In  Mis.soun,  ii05. 
In  South  Carolina,  314. 
In  Texas,  aJI. 
In  ITtnb.  37r«. 
In  Vt'rruont.  336. 

In  WaHbiugton  Territory,  381.  > 

In  WcHt  Virginia,  XiH. 
Thayer,  S..  obituary  of,  182. 
TlMjolotfical  Hcbools,  table  of,  810-813. 
Summary  of  Ht4itiAtic8  of,  li. 
Denoiuinatious  of,  li. 
Number  of,  in  each  State,  lii. 
ThompBon,  II.  W.,  obituary  of,  187. 
Tbnrni.  Feodor,  letter  from,  Ixviii. 
*'  Timt'H  fund  "  for  poor  children,  Ixxix. 
TolsUn,  Count  D.,  letter  from,  Ixix. 
TompkiuM,  Hon  E.,  obituary  of,  29. 
Toner,  Dr.  J.  M.,  ^ift  by,  to  found  ?' Toner  Loc- 
turos,  "  Ix. 
Qu   Public   parks    as   sanitariums,"  letter  by, 
Ixxviii. 
Toole,  fl.  E..  letter  from,  Ixviii. 
TruanL-y.     (See  Abi^enteeism.) 
Turkry: 

Lerture8  on  TurkiAb  law,  533. 
Pri/e«  for  Turkish  text-lKXiks,  533. 
Tljo  Imperial  Lyceum,  533. 
Education  in  Servia,  5311. 
American  miHMionary  colleges,  533. 
'V\w  TurkiHh  press,  533. 
Turney,  Kev.  E.,  obituary  of,  397. 
Tyndall,  Pn>fesMor  John,  opinion  of,  on  superior 

instruction,  xliv. 
irpham,  Kev.  T.  C..  obituary  of,  146. 
United  Stat«'}*.  IpTU: 
A  rea  of,  v. 
Population  of,  v. 
Kaces  of  population,  v,  vi. 
Foreigners  in,  vi. 
Wealth  of,  vi. 
llliteratcH  in,  vi,  vii. 
Actual  illiteracy  of  population  in,  vii. 
Statistical  citarts  of,  viii. 
PndV'Hsional  men  in,  is. 
Income  of  educational  institutions  in,  ix. 
InstructorH  of  same,  x.. 
Students  of  «ame,  x. 
LibraricH  iij,  x,  xi. 
Ni'WHpaperf*  and  jKjriodiciils  m,  xL 
P.inp«  IH  iu,  xi. 
CriniinalH  in,  xii. 
*    Landp^ranteeH,  free-school  policy  for,  xxiL 
Utah: 

lieport  of  Hon.  Rol>ert  L.  Campbell,  territo- 
ruil  ftuperintt^ndent  pnblic  instruction,  377. 
8chool-rev»'nue.  377. 
Attendance.  377. 
Teachers.  .377. 

School-districts  and  schools,  377. 
Finances.  377. 
Donations.  'A'tl. 
Free  ^chcMjls,  :i7H. 
('ounty  superintendents,  378. 
♦Trustees,  37?*. 
Teathevs,  37^f. 
Tcxt-b<K>ks.  378. 
School-apparatus,  37('. 
Nonual  scIumiI,  378. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  1*79. 
Scluiol-officials,  3rt). 
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Van  Burou,  General  T.  B.,  hudv. 
Vermont : 

Keport  of  Hon.  John  H.  French,  Beoretary 

of  tho  board  of  education,  335. 
Teachers'  institutes,  335. 
Examinations  of  teachers,  305. 
Teachers'  associations,  335. 
Normal  schools,  335. 
Uniformity  of  text-bOoks,  336. 
The  "towiisysteni,"  336. 
Educational  progress,  336. 
Recommendations  of  the  secretary,  336. 
State  Normal  School,  336. 
State  Normal  School  at  Castleton,  330. 
Lyndon  Literary  Institution,  336. 
BaiTe  Academy,  337. 
Caledonia  County  Academy,  337. 
Episcopal  Institute,  :)37. 
Norwich  University,  'Siil. 
Middlobury  College,  337. 
State  University  and  Airricultnral  CoUeize, 

'Xil. 
Reform  School,  337. 

Facts  from  United  States  census,  337, 33a 
Veterinary  inhtnictiou : 
Need  of,  Ixxxi, 
Condition  of,  Ixxxii. 
Virginia : 

Report  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffuer,  Stat«  super- 
intendent of  public  instmction,  339. 
Financial  statement,  339. 
Attenxlxince,  339. 
Teachers  and  teachers'  pay,  339. 
School-districts  and  schools,  339. 
School-property,  339. 
Growth  of  pul)lic-school  system,  339. 
Diminution  iu  the  proceeds  of^e  State  sohool- 

tax,  340. 
The  literary  fund,  340. 
Aid  from  Peabody  fund,  340. 
Progress  of  public  sentiment,  340. 
Law-abiding  character  of  the  people,  340. 
V  Improvement  in  scho<d-hon8es,  341. 
Improvement  in  schools,  341. 
The  colored  p<»ople.  341. 
County  sui)erintendent-s,  341. 
School- trustees,  341. 
Local  schoid  tuxes.  342. 
Proposed  trhange  in  tax-law,  342. 
Census  of  school-ixtpulation,  342. 
Academies  and  colleges,  342. 
Alexandria : 
History  of  the  pnblic  schools,  343. 
('ond)tion  of  the  schools,  343. 
Teachers'  institutes.  343.  • 

Institutions,  notices  of : 
University  of  Virginia,  343. 
Military  Institute,  344. 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  544. 
Union  Theidogical  Seminary,  344. 
Roanoke  College,  344. 
Randolph  Macon  College,  344. 
lUchmond  ('oUege.  344. 
Staunton  Baptist  Female  Institute,  345. 
Roanoke  Female  College,  345. 
Loudoun  Valley  Academy,  345. 
Old  Dominion  Business  College,  345. 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  345. 
Dr.  Socrates  Mau])in,  obituary  of,  345. 
A.  L.  Coleman,  obituary  of,  346. 
Stat«  Educational  Association,  346. 
Facts  from  Uniieil  States  census,  347. 
School-officials.  348, 349. 
Wales.    (See  Great  Britain.) ' 
Ward,  Professor  H.  A.,  museum  of,  Ivii. 

Letter  of,  Iviii. 
Washington  Territory : 

Report  of  Hon.  >f.  liounds.  territorial  super- 
intendent public  instruction,  381. 
Schwd-statistics,  .381. 

Condition   of  educational    interests,    (text- 
books, compulsory  legislation,  teachers'  in- 
stitute.) 3e<l. 
Strhools  of  Thurston  County,  381. 
Facts  from  United  States  census,  381. 
West  Virginia : 

Report  of   Hon.  C.  S.  Lewis,  State  superin- 
tendent, :«o. 
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